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Whiw  the  Royal  ArchiBologica!  Institute  visited  Byland 
Abbey,  in  1874,  during  the  Ripon  Meeting,  a  general  wish 
VHs  expressed  that  aome  efforts  should  be  made  to  remove 
the  fallen  rubbish  by  wliich  the  remains  ai'e  encumbered, 
and  thus  disclose  the  original  plan  atid  arrangement  of 
the  Church  and  Conventual  buildings.  The  Council  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Association  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating with  Major  Stapylton,  the  owner  of  the  ruins, 
who  most  readily  entertained  the  suggestion  that  a  thorough 
and  scientific  examination  and  exploration  of  the  Abbey  should 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A., 
of  Lancaster.  Having  thus  secured  the  cordial  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  applied  to,  and 
most  kindly  consented  to  advise  the  Council  as  to  the  best 
method  to  be  adopted  in  pursuing  the  proposed  investigation, 
and,  after  meeting  a  deputation  at  Byland,  he  has  pro- 
pared  the  Report  which  is  given  below.  From  this  and 
from  the  account  of  the  Abbey  by  which  it  is  followed,  a 
general  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  scheme 
can  be  obtained. 

What  the  Council  seeks  is,  to  do  for  Byland  what  the 
noble  owners  of  Fountains  Abbey  and  Jervaulx  Abbey 
have  at  great  cost  already  effected  in  those  important  ruins, 
and  they  appeal  with  confideni;e,  not  only  to  the  mombei'S 
of  tlieir  Association  and  to  Yorkshiremen  generally,  but 
also  to  all  antiquaries,  archfeologists,  architects,  and  others, 
who  may  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  object 
in  view,  to  support  them  by  contributing  liberally  to  a  special 
fund  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

This  '  Special  Fund  '  will  be  wholly  distinct  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Association,  and  the  Council  in  under- 
tfdting  its  administration  will  hope  to  have  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  a  committee  of  subscribers  to  bo  nomi- 
nated when  a  sufficient  response  to  this  appeal  has  been 
made  to  justify  a  commencement  of  operations.     Substantial 
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donations  have  been  already  proinised,  and  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers will  from  time  to  time  be  issued,  together  with 
reports  of  the  work  as  it  proceeds. 

The  Council  feels  that  the  present  opportunity  of  making 
a  considerable  and  important  addition  to  the  materials 
available  for  the  history  of  Cistercian  abbeys  under  Mr. 
Sharpe's  direction,  ought  to  be  eagerly  accepted  and  at 
once,  and  hopes  that  any  one  into  whose  hands  this  appeal 
may  come  will  consder  it  favourably,  and  by  a  prompt  and 
liberal  reply  enable  the  Council  to  commence  tiie  work  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  Spring  of  1876- 

Cheques  and  Post-office  orders  may  be  sent  to  either  of 
the  undersigned,  at  their  addresses  given  below,  or  may  be 
paid  direct  to  the  "  Byland  Abbey  account,"  at  the  West 
Hiding  Union  Bank,  Huddersfield. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

FAIRLESS  BARBEK, 
u     v^t  )  Castle  Hill,  Raatrick,  Brighouse. 

/fon.oec».  ^  QgQ  ^  TOMLINSON, 

24,  Queen  Street,  Huddersfield. 


MP-  SHABPE'S  EEPOET. 

ISslanI]  Abfees. 

To  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  of  the  York- 
shire Archasological  and  Topographical  Association. 

Mr  LoBDS  AND  Obntlbmen  : 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you,  according  to 
the  request  of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  since  X  met  him  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Brooke  as  a  deputation  from  your  Council  in  August 
last  at  the  ruins  of  Byland  Abbey,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  project  for  the  excavation  of  these  ruins  should  be 
carried  into  effect. 
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Tbe  Grst  point  to  be  determined  was  the  site  to  which 
the  useless  rubbish  should  be  retnored ;  this  was  fixed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  Major  Stapjlton's  agent,  Mr. 
Munby.  on  the  ground,  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  .  The  site 
chosen  presents  the  following  advantages :  it  lies  within  the 
grounds  of  the  Abbey  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  ruins, 
and,  lUtliough  within  easy  reach  of  the  parts  to  be  exca- 
vated, the  heap  will  be  so  hidden  as  to  present  no  eye-sore 
from  any  point  in  the  general  view  : — it  can  be  approached 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  central  point  of  the  excavations, 
and  with  a  uniformly  falling  gradient. 

I  propose  that  the  first  point  of  attack  be  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  that  a  tramway  either  of  planks  or  rails  be  laid 
from  a  point  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aiale,  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  site  of  the  rubbish  heap,  through  the  Refectory  ;  and 
that  t)ie  whole  of  the  rubbish  that  covers  the  floor  of  the 
nave  be  first  removed  ;— the  squared  unraoulded  stone  and 
large  rubble  being  left,  where  found,  for  Major  Stapylton's 
use,  and  for  immediate  removal ;  and  ail  carved  or  moulded 
stone-work  being  also  left  where  found  for  future  classifi- 
cation and  arrangement. 

The  nave  of  the  church  being  thus  cleared  down  to  the 
level  of  its  original  floor,  I  propose  tliat  the  operations,  if  so 
far  successful,  should  be  tiien  extended  to  the  Crossing,  the 
Transepts,  and  the  Choir. 

The  floor  of  the  entire  church  being  thus  cleared  down  to 
its  original  level,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  Bases 
of  the  whole  of  the  Piers,  and  probably  portions  of  the  Piera 
themselves,  wiU  be  met  with  standing  in  situ  ;  and  that  suffi- 
cient of  the  moulded  aud  carved  work  will  be  discovered  in 
the  course  of  the  excavations,  to  enable  u-'^  to  determine  the 
form  and  character  of  tlie  Pier-capitals,  the  Pier-arches,  and 
of  tbe  Blind-story,  and  Ciere-stoiy  openings.  It  is  also 
possible  that  sufficieut  traces  may  be  left  to  indicate  to  us 
the  manner  iu  which  the  different  parts  of  the  Church  were 
divided  from  one  another,  screened  off,  and  occupied  re- 
spectively by  the  Monks,  the  Convei'st,  and  the  Public ;  the 
remaios  of  the  Altars  may  be  found  aUo  in  situ. 

I  propose  that  the  whole  of  this  work  be  done  by  contract 
and  tender,  under  a  specification  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
draw  up  when  tbe  proper  moment  arrives.  This  contract 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  applying  to  the 
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Nave  of  the  Church  only,  and  the  aecond  to  the  rest  of  the 
Church. 

Should  the  results  of  this  work  he  encouraging,  I  should 
tlien  propose  to  carry  out  ^milar  works  in  those  portions  of 
the  Conventual  Bnildings,  where  we  may  meet  with  carved 
or  moulded  work  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  such  work 
fruitful  in  results.  As  this  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
those  buildings  that,  nfler  the Church,usualiy  received  the  most 
ornamental  treatment,  I  should  propose  to  commence  with 
those  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cloister  Quadiangle,  and 
first  with  the  Sacristy  and  Chapter  House.  It  will  be  inte- 
resting to  ascertain  whether  these  both  exist  in  their  normal 
situations  ;  whether  there  nre  any  traces  of  the  Penitential 
Cell  adjoining  the  South  transept,  or  to  the  west  of  the 
Sacristy  ;  whether  the  series  of  triple  arch-ways  existed  on 
the  Chapter  House  front,  and  what  their  character,  date,  and 
oniainentatioii  may  have  been  ;  whether  the  Chapter  House 
was  divided,  as  at  Furness  and  Jervaulx,  into  four  compart- 
ments longitudinally,  and  into  three  latitudliially  ;  whether 
the  usual  passage  out  of  the  cloisters  from  West  to  East 
adjoined  the  Chapter  House  ;  and  whether  tliere  still  exists 
in  the  floor  of  the  Chapter  House  any  of  the  monumental 
slabs  of  the  abbots  that  were  buried  there. 

Without  having  attempted  to  form  anything  like  an' exact 
estimate  of  these  works,  I  am  of  opinion  that  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  carry  out 
all  that  is  above  described  :  and  that  the  subscription  of  half 
tiiat  amount  would  justify  your  taking  the  necessary  steps, 
for  offering  the  iirst  work,  that  of  the  nave,  to  publio 
tender. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  you  consider  that  the  Society  is  in 
a  condition  to  take  this  first  step,  I  will,  on  receiving  an  inti- 
mation from  you  to  that  effect,  send  a  surveyor  over  to  make 
an  accurate  plan  of  the  parts  to  be  excavated,  with  cross 
sections  in  both  directions,  and  correct  measurements  of  the 
work  to  he  executed  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  then  to  draw  up 
a  spcciBcation  of  this  work,  detailing  the  conditions  and 
niiinncr  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

I  enclose  a  proof  copy  of  my  description  of  Byland  Abbey, 
as  it  will  appear  in  the  second  part  of  my  Paper  on  CUtercian 
Architeciure,  to  be  published  in  the  second  number  of  my 
lUti-t/rntcd  Papers  on  Church  Archilecture,  now  in  the  Press, 
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ill  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  you  in  the  appeal  you 
may  make  to  those  likely  to  be  interested  in  tliis  work,  and 
with  liberty  to  use  it  iti  wliatever  way  _you  please. 
I  am.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  serrant, 

KDMD.  SHARPS. 


DESCKIPTION   Ol'   BYTAND    ABBEY. 

BTLAND. — BELLA  LANDA. 

This  Abbey  Uea  in  a  broad  valley  about  two  miles  North- 
East  of  the  village  of  Coxwold  in  Yorkshiie,  and  eight  milea 
East  of  Thiiflk. 

It  was  an  affiliation  of  Furness.  Its  early  history  was 
written  by  Philip,  the  third  Abbot,  in  tlie  year  1197,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  Abbacy  ;  this  liiatovy  is  given  entire  by 
Dugdale  in  bis  notice  of  Byland  Abbey ; '  but  altliough  it 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  troubles  and  wanderings 
of  the  twelve  Furness  monks  with  their  principal,  who 
colonized  Byland.  and  whose  names  are  all  handed  down  in 
this  Chronicle,  it  is  only  indirectly  tliat  we  derive  from  it  any 
knowledge  of  the  year  in  which  the  Abbey  Church,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  is  attested  by  the  remains  that  still  exist, 
was  conmiencod. 

It  appeal's  tliat  the  colony  left  Furnpss  in  the  year  1134  : 
that  they  first  went  to  Calder  ;  but  driven  out  there,  they 
fled  into  Yorkfilihe,  where  tliey  were  hospitably  entertaiued 
by  the  mother  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  who  became  ultimately 
their  chief  benefactor,  and  settled  them  iirsL  at  a  place  called 
Hood,  in  the  parish  of  Hovingham,  where  they  remained  four 
years  ;  afterwards  at  Byland  on  the  Moor,  or  old  Byland, — 
four  miles  north  of  the  former  place  ;  and  subsequently  at  a 
place  called  Stockjng,  where,  Abbot  Fliilip  tells  us,  they 
built  a  stone  church,  a  cloister,  and  otlier  edifices.  They 
remained  there  thirty  years,  during  which  time  their  posses- 
sion.s  so  greatly  increased  that  they  determined  to  commence, 

'  DiigJalu'g  Mmojlion,  vu!.  v.  p  340;  Num.  viL 
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on  a  fresh  site,  which  had  previously  been  pven  to  them  by 
Sir  Thomafi  de  Colvit,  a  church  tliat  should  surpass  in  size 
and  in  its  general  character  all  existing  churches  of  the 
order,  with  conventual  buildinga  on  a  proportionate  scale. 

That  this  church  was  not  commenced  until  some  time 
after  the  year  1 15U,  when  Roger  de  Mowbray  ol>tained  from 
Roger,  Bishop  of  York,  the  promise  to  take  the  Abbey  under 
his  protection,  on  its  freedom  from  the  persecution  and 
claims  of  the  Abbots  of  Fumess  and  Savigny,  is  obvious 
from  Abbot  Philip's  detailed  account  of  the  pains  taken  by 
the  monks,  subsequent  to  this  date,  to  clear  of  timber,  and  to 
drain  the  land,  where  they  intended  to  place  their  new  Con- 
vent, lliat  it  must  have  been  commenced  and  advanced  to 
the  point  which  enabled  them  to  hold  their  services  in  it 
before  A.D.  1177  is  also  certain  from  the  fact,  that,  on  the 
31st  of  October  in  that  year,  the  monks  migrated  from 
Stockyng  to  the  new  site,  which  is  very  accurately  described 
in  Abbot  Philip's  account  as  lying  between  Whiteker  and 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Canibe,  close  to  Burtoft  and 
Berselyva.  That  it  was  moreover  finished,  so  &r  as  the 
structure  itself  was  concerned,  before  1197,  the  year  in 
which  Abbot  Philip  wrote,  is  also  evident  from  the  terms,  in 
which  he  refers  to  it.'  Had  I  to  attach  a  date  to  this 
Church,  judging  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  character 
of  the  work  alone,  I  should  be  disposed  to  fix  upon  II 70  as 

'  '  Cua  ergo  dominua  Itogenu  Mow-  tari :  et  aic  idem  uchiepiscopus  luaoepit 

bny  fundakiT  auater  •udineut  et  vidiaset  id    protectjouem   beat)    Patn    et    >ium 

maltas  calumpDiaa    gravaa    et    injustu  domum  Balluide  tiUKi   pontiGcatuB    Boi 

super  diimum  et  monuthnB  suos  de  Bella  eecnndo  ;  scilicet  uuu>  Qomini  HULV.  — 

Luidft  malicioai   de  die  in  diem  eC  vebe-  Uum    verd   dictui    Abbu    R.    cum   laia 

menter  •gitari,  cogitarit  apiid  ee  quo-  moiuchii  in  oocidentali   parte  teiritnrii 

mudo  incommodia  obviare  et  munacbis  de  Cukwold,  ut  aupradictuni  est,  mao- 

tranqaillitatem  poawt  eonferre ;  iuauper  siMent,  liriliter  eitirpure  cteparunt  de 

et  qualiCcr  dona  aua  et  Oundreo  matria  neniura.  et  per  foBsaa  lougaa    et   lataa 

BUia.  quEB  eledem  munachis  per  licoa  aete  maguas  aquaa  de  paludibua  extnbere  ;  no 

dedertuit,    lalebant   £rmiua    et   aecuriua  poetquam  spparuit  aolida  tern  pmreruDt 

tueri.  et  illibata  custodiri,  perrexit  cum  £ibi  locuin  latum,  jduneum  et  baneatum 

inilitibiiB    aula    tdeiu    H.    Mowbray    ad  In  orientidi  parte  ejuaiiero  tamtorii  iDtor 

domiaum  Kogerum  nubileni  virum  tunc  Whiteker  et  pcdem  moiitia  Cambe,  acili- 

ArchiepiiKnpum  Itborad  et  ad  capitulum  cet  jutta  Bnrtoft  et  llorKclyram  ubi  de 

SaDcti  Petri  ibidem,  humlliter  et  deval«  iinva  ecdeaiam  Buam  putcbiam  et  atag- 

eisHem   aupplicana,  ut  duna  sua  eleemo-  mid  aaaetcax.erant,  lieai  pattt  ia  prtueiili. 


cripto  Buo       quan 


kutvutioo  prott^ere  dignarentur  et  cun-  in  negulA  Beculmum.      Kt  lie  de  Sti>ckyiig 

Beriare.     Unde  dictua  archiepiacopus  et  «e  iltuc  tnuiatulerunt,  in  vigiliiv  (Jmiiiiim 

cmpttulum  petitiuDJbua  tarn  magui  viri  et  Sunctonim,  anno  Incarnation  la  UomiDica) 

jnulierifl  i:ou9cUBum  et  aHSflnflum  pncbuL--  AIC    aeptuAgeaimo  aeptimo,  ubi,  D^tmino 

runt,  eadum  duoa  acriptis  aula  auteDticis  annuenle,    ftelidter   maiiel>unt   in    B>ter- 

roboraveruut  eo  Ubeiitiua  quo  noverunt  num." — Uugdale'a  ifoiiualitvi,  tuI.  *  ,  p. 


a  (.'hriati  a  toato  viro  devoUuB  viai-      SS3. 
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the  probable  date  of  the  design,  a  date,  which  juJgiog  irom 
the  external  evidence  afforded  by  Abbot  Philip's  history, 
must,  at  ^1  events,  be  the  latest  uiat  it  is  possible  to  assign 
to  it 

Thus  fixed  as  to  the  period  of  its  construction,  this  build- 
ing becomes,  with  certain  qualifications  due  to  its  Cistercian 
origin,  one  of  the  most  valuable  landmarks  in  the  History  of 
our  National  Architecture.  It  was  the  largest  Church  of 
the  Order  built  from  one  design  ;  for  although  Fodntains 
and  RiBVAULX  Abbey  Churches  in  their  present  condition  are 
both  larger  than  that  of  BYLAin>,  they  were  not  so,  as  originally 
constructed  ;  their  increased  length  being  due  to  the  recon- 
struction of  their  Choirs  in  the  13th  Century.  It  was  the 
first,  and  I  believe  the  o>iIy  church  of  the  Order  in  which  the 
Piers  and  Arches  of  the  Orouad-story  were  carried  round 
the  whole  structure  ;  for  not  only  had  the  Nave  and  Tran- 
septs side-aisles,  the  foimer  North  and  South,  and  the  latter 
East  and  West,  but  the  Choir  had  an  Eastern  aisle,  as  well 
as  a  North  and  South  Aisle. 

It  is  also  the  first  Cistercian  structure  in  which  the  pointed 
arch  makes  its  appearance  in  arches  of  Decoration  ;  for 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  lower  windows, 
and  probably  the  whole  of  the  doorways,  except  those  on  the 
West  Front,  were  circular-headed,  yet  the  pointed  arch  occurs 
ill  the  Blind-story  arcade,  and  probably  in  the  Clere-story, 
whilst  the  Uiree  great  Windows  of  the  West  Front  and  two  of 
its  Doorways  were  pointed. 

The  only  Pier  Capitals  that  remain  are  those  of  the 
Bespond  Piers  of  the  South  Transept,  which  probably  repre- 
sent the  type  of  those  of  the  whole  Church  :  they  carry  the 
Transitional  Volute  on  all  their  faces,  and  were  constructed 
exactly  at  the  time  when  this  short-lived  ornament  was  most 
in  vogue.' 

The  only  portions  of  the  Church  left  standing  are  the  walls 
of  the  North  aisle  of  the  Nave,  and  portions  of  the  North 
Transept  and  East  end  up  to  the  same  height,  the  greater 
part  of  the  West  Front,  and  the  South  East  comer  of  Uie 
South  Transept. 

The  West  Front  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been 
covered,  in  its  lower  part,  by  a  lean-to  Narthex,  or  West 
Portico,  as  at  Fouhtaiks  and  Fohtbnat. 

*  Tliaj  >re  given  in  7%«  Onwmtnlalion  of  At  Traunlimat  Ptriod. 
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The  Foundations  of  the  Piers  have  been  sufficiently  traced 
to  enable  us  to  recover  the  entire  plan  of  the  church  ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  Cloisters  and  Conventual  buildings  Imvo 
been  completely  demolished.  A  project  is  entertained,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  proprietor,  of  laying  bare  the  floor  of  the 
church  by  the  removal  of  the. mounds  of  rubbish  which  now 
cover  it;  should  this  be  carried  into  effect,  and  extended  to 
the  site  of  the  Conventual  buildings,  much  interesting  infor- 
mation cannot  fail  to  be  obtained,  and  probably  many 
valuable  fragments  of  the  moulded  work  of  those  parts  of 
the  building  of  which  we  have  at  present  no  certain  know- 
ledge. 

Illustrations  of  this  Abbey  Church  ai-e  given  in  my  Archi- 
tectural Parallels,  and  of  many  of  its  details  in  The  Mould- 
ings of  t}ie  Six  Periods  of  English  Architecture. 

Of  the  Conventual  buildings,  tlie  outlines  only  can  be 
traced  in  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Church ;  it  is  probable,  however,  should 
the  project  of  a  careful  examination  of  these  remains  bo 
carried  into  eflect,  that  portions  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
walls  of  most  of  the  domestic  buildings  will  be  discovered, 
and  probably  those  of  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House,  as 
well  as  carved  and  moulded  detail  of  some  importance. 

Of  the  walls  of  the  Domus  Conversorum  parts  are  left, 
and  sufficient  remains  of  a  wall  to  the  East  of  the  latter 
building,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  existed  here,  as  at 
Clbrvaux  and  Beaulibu,  the  same  broad  passage  between 
the  Cloister  and  the  Domus  Conversorum,  of  which  we  have 
indications  at  Kirkstall,  and  which  formed  an  independent 
means  of  approach  to  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Church  near  its 
West  end. 

E.  S. 
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NOTES  OK  KAKLY  GLASS  IN  OANTEBBUBY  CATHEDEAL. 

By  W.  J,  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.aA.i 

It  is  but  fitting  that  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  I  maj  add 
tbe  best,  stained  glass  in  England  should  be  found  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  To  a  few  small  specimens  in  other  churches 
chieflj  consisting  of  ornaniental  work  without  figures,  a 
greater  antiquity  has  been  doubtfully  assigned.  But  in  the 
three  windows  which  contain  the  Miracles  of  St.  Thomas  ;  in 
tbe  east  window,  which  displayed  the  mystic  symbolism  with 
which  the  piety  of  the  middle  ages  overlaid  the  story  of  the 
Redeemer's  Faasioa  ;  in  the  two  windows  of  tbe  north  aisle, 
which  are  alt  that  is  left  to  us  out  of  six  described  in  an 
early  manuscript ;  in  the  circular  window  of  the  north- 
eastern transept,  and  in  more  than  half  a  dozen  subjects 
now  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  separated 
from  the  different  series  to  which  they  originally  belonged — 
in  all  these  examples  of  the  art  of  glass  painting  as  it  was 
practised  in  the  thirteenth  century — perhaps,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  in  the  twelfth — Canterbury  can  boast  of  such  a  display 
as  may  favourably  compare  with  any  other  either  here  or  on 
the  continent. 

Three  windows  in  Trinity  Chapel  are  filled  with  represen- 
tations of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Thomas.  The  third  of  them 
appears  to  me  slightly  later  than  the  other  two,  or  two  and 
a  half — and  this,  for  three  reasons :  first,  because  the  scroll 
work  is  rather  more  free  than  in  tbe  other  two  ;  secondly, 
because  the  lettering  is  of  a  slightly  different  and  not  so 
rigid  a  type ;  but  principally  for  a  reasou,  which  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  put  into  words,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  of 
weight,  especially  with  any  one  whose  eye  is  accustomed  to 
the  comparison  and  criticism  of  works  of  art.    It  is  this,  that 

■  Re^  at  th«  CaoUiTtmty  Heeting  ot  tbe  Iiutituta,  July  23nd,  IS76. 
VOL.  xziiii.  {Na  129).  b 
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DOt  only  do  the  designs  appear  inferior  to  those  in  the  other 
two  windows,  hut  they  are  imitated  from  them.  No  one 
can  pronounce  absolutely  upon  an  imitation.  It  is  impossible 
in  such  cases  as  this  to  say  with  any  certainty,  which  is  the 
original  of  two  very  similar  pictures.  But  as  a  rule  we  infer 
that  the  better  is  the  original  and  the  inferior  the  copy. 
And  so  in  this  third  window  not  only  do  we  find  the  same 
designs  and  the  same  compositions  as  in  the  others,  but  we 
find  them  carried  out  by  the  hand  of  a  less  skilful  artist,  and 
have  grounds  for  a  presumption,  not  of  course  amounting 
to  proof,  that  this  is  the  latest  of  the  three  windows.  It 
has,  however,  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention, 
especially  because  of  the  great  number  of  separate  subjects 
it  contains.  For,  while  the  first  window  has  sixteen  and  the 
second  twenty-two,  this  one  has  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
different  pictures. 

Canon  Kobertson  has  told  us  the  story  of  Becket.  There 
is  no  need  that  I  should  trespass  on  the  ground  he  so  well 
occupies.  The  records  of  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  fill  many  volumes.  The  four  earliest 
of  these  compilations  were  irreverently  likened  in  their  day 
to  the  four  Gospela,  and  the  legend,  with  all  the  wonders  it 
included,  was  probably  much  better  known  to  the  English- 
man of  six  centuries  ago,  than  the  comparatively  tame  story 
to  be  found  in  the  Evangelists.  The  subjects  of  these 
windows  would  therefore  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  pilgrim 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  pictures  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
or  the  Lost  Sheep,  might  appeal  to  ours.  There  would,  at 
least,  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  meaning,  and  no  question  as 
to  the  lesson  they  were  intended  to  inculcate. 

Unfortunately  for  any  very  complete  explanation  of  the 
different  stories  represented,  there  are  few  of  them  which  do 
not  involve  some  circumstance  of  a  nature  wholly  unfit  for 
modern  ears.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  go  further  than  this  ; 
and  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  monks  desire  for  the 
glory  of  their  Saint  was  such,  as  to  override  all  considera- 
tions of  morality  and  decency,  even  such  considerations  as 
were  current  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  preface,  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  you  a  somewhat  shortened  and  chastened  version  of 
one  or  two  of  those  stories  which  you  will  see  most  plainly 
in  the  glass. 
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The  centre  window  of  the  thre^  contains  four  sets  of 
designs.     Thej  are,  beginning  at  the  top — 

A.  The  appearance  of  the  Martyr  to  Benedict,  as  related 
by  himself,  and  it  is  most  interesting  as  containing  in  the  first 
compartment  a  picture  of  the  Shrine,  of  which  a  full  descrip- 
tioD  is  given  in  Mr.  Austin's  note  in  the  Bean  of  West- 
minster's "  Memorials  of  Canterbury,"  Six  separate  pictures 
make  up  the  whole  compartment,  two  being  smaller  "  span- 
drils  "  or  angular  pieces  containing  isolated  cures  wrought 
by  the  interrentioD  of  the  Saint. 

B.  The  second  compartment  contains  representations  of 
a  story,  which  is  not  only  several  times  repeated  in  each 
of  the  legend  books,  with  changed  names,  but  also  occurs, 
with  changed  colours,  in  the  other  windows.  It  relates  to  the 
case  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  whose  disease  is  arrested  by 
drinking  water  from  the  well  which  the  blood  of  St.  Thomas 
had  stained  after  his  murder.  Strange  to  say,  the  exact 
place  of  this  famous  well  is  now  unkuown,  though  the  trade 
ia  water  from  it  was,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  Shrine.  It  probably 
stood  in  the  ground,  now  bare,  to  the  north  of  the  choir. 
In  the  first  compartment  is  a  curious  verse,  repeated  iu  the 
first  window  (and  elsewhere)  : — 

Aruit  exanguia  redit  hausto  sanguine  sanguis, 

agnifying  that  the  patient  having  arrived  ill,  was  completely 
restored  to  health  by  a  draught  of  the  blood.  The  legends  or 
verses  which  occur  with  each  subject  in  these  windows  are 
often  very  hard  to  make  out,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  words  are  spelt  according  to  the  fancy  or  conveni- 
ence of  the  glass  painter.  To  Mr.  Godfrey-Faussett  I  am 
indebted  for  almost  all  I  now  endeavour  to  put  before  you, 
and  he  .gave  me  the  interpretation  of  the  word  which  both 
here  and  in  another  picture  is  written  hvasto.  In  this 
second  compartment  another  verse  occurs  : — 

Cessant  quartane  vis  forma  subit  quasi  sane, 

which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  window,  with 
a  very  similar  picture. 

C.  The  third  compartment  relates  to  a  curious  story,  and 
one  which  well  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  is  re- 
lated in  more  than  one  of  the  books,  and  must  have  been 
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extensively  believed.  A  certaiu  man  at  Dunstable,  according 
to  one  version, — at  Weston,  "a  royal  town,"  according  to 
(Benedict)  another, — but  as  both  say,  in  Bedfordshire,  bore 
the  name  of  Eilward,  and  had  among  his  neighbours  one 
named  Fulk,  to  whom  he  owed  2d.  for  the  ploughing  of  half 
an  acre  of  land.  It  happened  on  a  certain  festival  after  the 
passion  of  the  blessed  martyr, — ho  we  read — that  these  two 
men,  Eilward  and  Futk,  debtor  and  creditor,  went  together 
by  chance  to  the  same  tavern,  "  for,"  says  the  narrator,  "  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  English  on  holy  days  to  indulge  in  feasting 
and  dnmkenness,  so  that  their  enemies  see  them  and  deride 
their  sabbaths."  These  two,  then,  seem  to  have  been  not 
only  no  better  than  their  neighbours,  but  no  better,  or  worse, 
in  this  respect  than  Englishmen  at  the  present  day,  after  the 
lapse  of  six  hundred  years.  They  began  to  dispute  about 
the  debt,  one  denying  that  he  owed  it,  and  the  other  oflFering 
to  let  him  off  a  part  if  he  would  spend  it  in  beer.  Indeed, 
if  the  names  were  changed,  the  dispute,  which  is  given  at 
some  length,  would  fit  exactly  to  what  is  repeated  in  our 
police  courts  every  Easter  and  Christmas,  or  oftener.  Eilward 
leaves  the  tavern  first,  and  smarting  under  the  taunts  of 
his  creditor,  goes  to  Fulk's  house,  breaks  in  the  door,  and 
in  a  blind  drunken  kind  of  way  seeks  what  he  may  destroy. 
A  pair  of  gloves,  such  as  are  used  to  this  day,  for  hedging,  and 
a  whetstone,  are  all  he  can  find.  The  children  of  Fulk,  who 
are  playing  in  the  hall,  run  out  to  call  their  father.  He 
comes  in  haste,  and  meeting  Eilward  at  the  door,  seizes  from 
him  the  whetstone,  and  at  once,  as  we  read,  "  breaks  the 
whetstone  on  his  head,  and  his  head  on  the  whetstone."  He 
then  fetches  the  parish  beadle,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  con- 
stable, in  Latin  "  preeco,"  whose  name  is  also  Fulk,  which, 
by  the  way,  adds  an  element  of  great  confusion  to  the  story, 
and  Eilward,  lying  drunk  and  with  his  head  broken,  is 
speedily  apprehended  aud  lodged  in  gaol  at  Bedford.  He 
protests  his  innocence  of  any  design  of  robbing  Fulk  ;  but, 
though  be  calls  loudly  on  St.  Thomas  and  the  other  Saints, 
he  only  secures  thereby  the  interest  of  an  old  priest  of  his 
village,  and  of  the  prior  of  Bedford,  or  according  to  the  other 
account,  of  Dunstable,  whose  name  is  Geofifrey ;  they  both 
Support  him  with  food  in  prison,  aud  confirm  him  in  his 
faith  in  the  intervention  of  the  martyr,  and  especially, 
says  one  account,  because  he   had   been  baptised  on  the 
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Eve  of  Pentecost  Geo£Frej  is  adduced  by  the  narrator  in 
witness  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  At  length  the  time  arnves 
for  the  trial,  and  Eilward,  taken  before  the  sheriff — Vice- 
comes  (at  Leightoa  Buzzard  T) — fails  to  clear  himself,  and 
refiiaing  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  battle  with  Fulk,  and  being 
forbiddeo  that  of  fire,  which  he  desired,  owing  to  the  interreu- 
tion  of  the  other  Fulk,  who  had  been  bribed,  he  is  tried  by 
water,  "  from  which  he  could  uot  escape,"  aa  we  read,  and  he 
is  then  coodemned.  Being  dragged  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion his  eyes  are  plucked  out,  and  he  is  otherwise  mutilated, 
as  appears  in  the  window,  where  we  see  him  lying  on  his 
back,  at  the  feet  of  the  Judge,  while,"  aa  the  narrator  tells 
ua  very  minutely,  "  his  left  eye  is  pulled  out  bodily,  and  the 
right  eye  is  lacerated  and  in  part  cut  in  two,  but  not  alto< 
gether  dug  out — (effossns)."  Then,  the  parts  thus  cut  out 
haring  been  buried  under  the  sod,  he  is  left  half  dead. 
Bilbrictus,  a  householder  of  the  town,  takes  pity  on  him,  and 
receives  him  ioto  his  house.  There  he  remains  for  some  days, 
praying  earnestly.  There  comes  to  him  at  length  a  vision  of 
angels  by  whom  he  is  deitired  to  address  himself  in  particular 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Ac- 
cording to  William,  he  was  visited  by  St  Thomas  himself, 
who  touched  his  eyes  with  his  Bta£f,  as  represented  in  the 
wmdow.  At  length,  to  the  surprise  of  himself  and  all  the 
oeighbours,  he  begins  to  he  conscious  of  returning  sight,  and 
his  eyes,  "  the  pupils  half  hidden,"  as  we  read,  "  in  bis  head, 
hardly  as  large  as  the  eyes  of  a  little  bird,"  are  gradually 
restored,  as  well  as  the  other  losses  he  had  suffered  at  the 
handsofthe  executioner,  and  he  stands  whole  and  well  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses  as  shown  in  the  lower  compart- 
ment of  the  picture.  William  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the 
story,  and  adds  that  £)ilward  became  a  pensioner  at  Canter- 
buiy.^  As  the  ordeal  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  the 
Lateran  in  1214,  this  story  may  be  dated  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century. 

D.  The  lowest  compartment  tells  the  story  of  a  certain 
physician  of  Ferigord.  Having  healed  men  all  his  life  be 
fell  sick  of  a  dropsy  himself  The  physicians  despaired,  and 
the  patient,  from  his  own  experience,  knew  how  hopeless 
was  his  case.  But  one  chance  remained  for  him  : — 
Spes  desperanti  superest  in  sanguine  sancti. 

'  "  Ob  nuft^rru  lubatantiA  Mjpem  tubana," 
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He  obtains  some  water  from  the  holy  well.  He  drinks  and 
is  cured  ;  and  coming  to  the  Shrine  makes  there  an  appro- 
priate offering.  The  design  for  this  last  scene  occurs  also  in 
the  first  window,  the  colours  only  being  changed. 

There  are  many  other  stories  of  a  similar  kind  ;  one 
relates  to  the  resuscitation  of  a  drowned  pig ;  and  another 
tells  of  a  goshng  which  was  brought  to  life,  when  it  had  been 
killed  bj  a  dog ;  and  which,  eventually  becoming  a  grown 
up  goose,  lived  to  be  eaten,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
by  the  Monks  of  the  Priory,  who  were  willing  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  miraculous  resurrection,  baring  a  hvely 
recollection  of  the  feast  they  made  of  him  ! 

Such  are  the  subjects  in  the  middle  window.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  perfect.  Of  the  sixteen  subjects  in  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  complete  windows,  I  must  say  some- 
thing, only  remarking  first  that  the  glass  appears  to  have 
been  designed  by  the  same  hand  as  the  one  just  spoken  of; 
and  that  several  of  the  designs  are  repeated. 

The  first  four  pictures  are  of  ordinary  cures,  such  as  are 
narrated  titei-ally  by  the  score  in  the  miracle  books.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  are  modem  copies  from  pieces  in  the  clerestory 
windows  of  the  south  choir  aisle.  They  relate  to  the  his- 
tory of  William  de  Kellet  (Chislet  X),  a  carpenter,  who,  in 
cutting  wood,  hurt  bis  leg  with  an  axe,  but  calling  in  his 
fiight  on  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  his  wound  was  miracu- 
lously healed.  In  the  first  picture  we  see  him  at  his  bench, 
the  axe  just  slipping  so  as  to  strike  his  leg.  In  the  second, 
he  lies  on  his  bed,  and  is  removing  a  bandage,  but  the  wound 
is  not  to  be  found.  The  next  pictures  tell  a  tale  of  ingrati- 
tude, of  which  several  occur  in  the  books.  One  of  them  is 
in  the  third  window,  and  has  been  carefully  described  by 
Mr.  Austin  (Stanley,  "  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury," 
p.  242).  We  may,  therefore,  go  on  to  one  of  the  lower  groups, 
passing  by  another  cure  of  a  lady,  perhaps  "  Tangareta  of 
Wales,"  whose  story  I  had  better  omit.  We  then  come  to 
two  medallions,  which,  at  some  period  have  been  misplaced. 
The  first  is  that  to  the  right.  It  represents  a  maniac,  led  by 
his  attendants  with  cords  and  stares  to  the  tomb  of  the  Saint. 
The  words  orer  bis  head  are  part  of  a  verse  which  is  com- 
pleted in  the  other  picture  ;  Amens  accedtt.  In  the  second, 
the  panel  to  the  left,  we  have  the  lunatic  cured,  the  cords  and 
scourges  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  the  patient  kneeling 
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by  the  tomb,  meekly  giving  thanks  for  his  recovery.     The 
rest  of  the  verse  is  over  his  head  : — ■ 

Amens  accedit:  at  sanus  absque  recedit. 

In  the  lowest  range  we  have  scenes  almost  the  same  as 
those  in  the  adjoining  window  ;  and  the  same  verses  under' 
neath  them. 

The  many  representations  of  the  Martyr's  tomb  as  it  was 
before  the  relics  were  translated  to  the  Shrine  are  remark- 
able. They  all  agree  in  their  main  features,  but  almost  all 
disagree  in  the  colours.  The  two  holes  in  the  sides  are 
clearly  shown.  The  box,  which  Erasmus  describes,  as  cob- 
tuning  the  Archbishop's  sudary,  and  which  Colet  turned 
from  with  such  disgust,  is  on  the  slab  in  most  of  the  views. 
The  windows  were  probably  made  while  the  tomb  was  still 
fresh  in  the  memory,  perhaps,  while  it  yet  existed,  and  while 
there  was,  so  far,  only  the  one  miracle  to  record  as  having 
taken  place  at  the  new  Shrine  itself. 

Six  subjects,  not  very  easily  made  out,  but  five  of  them 
apparently  relating  to  the  Sfunt's  life,  are  in  the  adjoining 
half  window  to  the  westward,  and  with  them  a  fine  lozenge- 
shaped  picture  in  a  different  style,  representing  the  Agony 
in  the  Gkirden,  which  I  do  not  doubt  formed  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  series  of  windows  in  the  "  Crown  "  at  the  east  end. 

Of  these  beautiful  windows  only  one  remains.  It  is  very 
complete,  however,  and  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  in- 
tricate symbolism  of  the  time.  The  subjects  are  arranged 
in  three  quatrefoils  and  two  lozenges  :  the  Crucifixion 
occupying  a  square  panel  at  the  foot,  surrounded  by  repre- 
sentations  of  the  Spies  carrying  the  great  Bunch  of  Grapes ; 
of  Moses  Striking  the  Rock ;  of  the  Sacrifice  of  a  Lamb  in 
the  Temple ;  and  of  Abraham  ofiering  up  Isaac  on  Mount 
Moriah.  Kezt  above  is  a  lozenge-shaped  panel,  painted  with 
the  Entombment,  adjoining  which,  we  have  Joseph's  bi-e- 
thren  putting  him  into  the  pit ;  Sampson  shorn  in  his  sleep 
by  DaJilah  ;  Daniel  in  a  walled  city,  labelled  "  Babilonia ; " 
and  Jonah  let  down  into  the  jaws  of  the  whale,  by  two  men 
in  a  ship.  Above  these  scenes  is  a  quatrefoil,  in  the  centre 
of  which  we  see  the  Resurrection,  surrounded  by  represen- 
tations of  Moses^nd  the  Burning  Bush  ;  Koah  in  the  Ark  ; 
Hahab  letting  the  Spies  down  by  the  Wall ;  and  Jonah  land- 
ing near  Nineveh  from  the  mouth  of  a  great  whale.    Then 
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another  lozenge  represents  the  AscenstoD,  and  the  scenes 
surrounding  it  are.  The  Ark  of  the  Mercy  Seat ;  Elijah 
ascending  in  a  Chariot  of  Fire ;  the  Burial  of  Moses ;  and 
Hezekiah  sick,  while  an  Angel  gives  him  the  sign  of  the 
sliadow  on  the  Dial  of  Ahaz.  The  last  of  the  series  is  at 
the  top.  In  a  square  panel  we  see  the  great  event  of  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  Above  it  Christ  sits  enthroned  in  glory. 
Moses  receiving  the  two  Tables  of  the  Law  is  below.  On  one 
side  is  the  first  Ordination  of  Deacons,  and  on  the  other  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Disciples.  The  whole 
style  of  this  window  is  later  than  that  of  the  Becket  window, 
but  not  much,  and  the  foliage  is  more  free  in  design,  while 
the  colour  is  hardly  so  brilliant. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  are  two  windows,  all  that 
remain  of  six  described  at  folio  185  of  a  manuscript,  now  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Oxford,  which  Mr. 
Coxe  considers  to  be  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  printed  by  Battely  in  his  edition  of  Sumner,  and  reprinted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Winston,  in  his  "  Hints  on  Glass  Painting." 
From  these  sources  we  are  able  to  make  out  that  the  first 
now  remaining,  is  the  second  of  the  old  series,  the  original 
first  having  been  built  up  when  the  Lady  or  Dean's  Chapel 
was  made.  From  the  list  in  Battely  and  Winston,  we  are 
able  to  gather  that  in  the  first  remaining  window  are  four- 
teen medallions,  which  were  always  in  it,  though  now 
slightly  misplaced,  and  seven  which  were  in  the  sixth  of  the 
series.  The  Birth  of  Christ  and  His  Barly  Life,  together 
with  the  types  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  consi- 
dered symbolical,  are  depicted  in  the  first  fourteen  panels. 
Thus,  Balaam  on  his  ass  and  with  his  star  and  the  Prophets 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  support  at  cither  side  a  represen^tion 
of  the  Magi  riding  towards  Bethlehem,  the  star  appearing 
over  their  heada  In  the  third  row  again,  we  have  the 
MoUier  and  Child  in  the  centre,  with  the  Magi  and  Shepherds 
in  one  panel,  and  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  in  the  other.  In 
the  next  series,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  should  be 
at  one  side,  but  this  panel  is  gone ;  and  at  the  other  we 
still  see  the  prophet  with  Jeroboam  sacrificing.  In  the 
centre  the  Magi,  asleep,  all  together  in  one  bed,  are  warned 
by  a  dream  not  to  return  to  Herod.  After  this  point  the 
series  is  interrupted,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  Ahab  with 
Jezebel  and  Elijah,  which  was  in  another  part  of  the  origintd 
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arrangement,  and  underneath  a  legend  which  appears  to 
belong  to  a  picture  of  three  holj  widows  and  virgins.  Next 
we  have  a  very  quaint  scene.  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are 
engaged  in  dividing  the  earth,  which  one  of  them  holds  in 
his  hands  like  a  gorgeously-painted  map.  A  figure  stands 
by,  which  may  be  iotended  for  Noah,  but  from  the  inscrip- 
tion and  from  Battely's  MS.  it  seems  more  likely  it  is 
intended  to  represent  a  personification  of  the  Church.  Two 
scenes  from  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  and  a  picture  in  which 
the  rich  of  this  world  are  represented  as  counting  their  ill- 
gotten  gold,  all  from  the  sixth  window,  complete  this  oue  as 
it  now  is. 

In  the  other  window  we  have  a  number  of  scenes  of  a  very 
mixed  character.  Four  full  circles  are  flanked  by  six  hdf 
circles,  and  two  smaller  panels.  The  circles  are  filled  with 
(1)  Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors ;  (2)  The  Apostles 
Fishing  ;  (3)  The  Marriage  in  Cana ;  aud  (4)  Nathaniel 
under  the  Fig  Tree.  The  first  circle  has  on  the  dexter  side 
a  scene  from  the  life  of  Hoses,  in  a  half  circle,  and  Daniel 
in  judgment  ou  the  sinister.  This  set  of  three  pictures 
appears  to  be  in  its  own  place,  according  to  the  Battely  list. 
The  medallion  which  represents  the  Apostles  drawing  their 
nets,  is  the  third  subject  of  the  fourth  window,  now  destroyed, 
and  is  flanked,  on  the  dexter,  or  left  hand,  by  "  Noah  in  the 
Ark,"  which  is  in  its  original  place  in  this  window,  and  on 
the  right  by  the  "Six  Ages  of  Man,"  from  the  original 
fourth  window.  The  Marriage  in  Cana  is  also  from  the 
fourth  window,  where  it  was  flanked  by  the  "  Six  Ages  of 
Man,"  and  by  the  "Six  Ages  of  the  World,"*  a  subject  now 
lost.  The  two  half  circles  adjoining  it  now  are,  on  the  left, 
or  dexter  side,  "The  Doctors  ol  the  Church,"  from  the 
fourth  window,  but  it  is  not  very  clear,  and  appears  to  me 
to  represent  David  with  his  harp,  Solomon  bearing  his 
temple,  and  two  otiier  figures,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
Battely  list  On  the  other  aide  is  a  panel  from  the  sixth 
window.  It  represents  Peter  preaching  on  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost. The  medallion  of  "  Nathaniel "  is  flanked  by  two 
little  segments  which  apparently  represent  respectively  the 
tmbeheving  and  the  behoving  Jews. 

Among  the  most  curious  things  to  observe  in  the  drawing 
of  these  subjects  is  a  representation  of  a  bronze  idol  in  the 

*   Fambij  thii  mrans  Um  Bus  Day*  of  CnoHm,  u  NprMsntod  in  HS.  BiU«a. 
VOL.   XXXIU.  O 
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sixth  panel  of  the  first  of  these  two  windows.  From  it  we 
may  infer  that  the  artist,  whoever  he  was  who  designed  the 
work,  knew  what  was  classical  art,  and  deliberately  preferred 
his  own.  The  exaggerated  muscular  development  which  came 
in  again  three  hundred  years  later  under  Michael  Angelo  and 
his  contemporaries  in  Italy,  is  here  seen  quite  plainly.  The 
three  clerestory  windows  above  cannot  be  made  out,  but 
contain  glass  of  the  same  period  as  that  in  the  Becket  win- 
dows, already  described. 

One  thing  more  I  must  remark  with  respect  to  these 
windows.  The  first  time  I  saw  them  I  observed  facing  them 
a  moat  interesting  set  of  stone  seats,  evidently  of  contem- 
porary work,  for  they  formed  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
aisle.  It  appeared  that  these  windows  were  made  for  in- 
struction, and  the  seats  were  evidently  provided  for  the 
bands  of  pilgrims  who,  coming  to  the  shrine  of  the 
martyr,  were  here  able  at  their  ease  to  study  the  Gospel 
story.  I  cannot  tell  you  my  distress  on  discovering  that, 
for  some  reason  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear,  these  ancient 
stone  seats  have  been  hacked  away  and  their  places  filled 
with  hot-water  pipes. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could  give  an  exact 
date  to  all  this  early  glass.  The  representation  of  Becket's 
shrine  makes  it  certain  that  the  windows  which  contain  his 
legend  were  placed  hero  after  1220.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
frequent  representations  of  the  tomb  make  it  improbable  that 
they  are  much  later.  In  the  stories  of  the  Miracles  we 
have  very  little  to  help  us.  The  Bedfordshire  miracle  must 
have  taken  place  before  1214,  but  very  little  before,  as  we 
gather  from  Benedict's  mention  of  Prior  GeofiFrey,  or  Gfervais. 
There  is  nothing  known  to  exist  in  any  manuscript  which 
will  give  us  the  exact  date  more  nearly. 

But  if  exact  information  is  thus  meagre,  we  may  console 
ourselves  with  the  very  decided  indications  afforded  in  these 
designs  that  they  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  a  very  little  earUer,  without  any  reasonable 
doubt.  The  learned  archseologiat  will  easily  find  proofe  in 
the  Becket  series  on  which  he  may  ground  an  opinion.  The 
dress,  the  architecture,  the  form  of  letter  in  the  inscriptions 
and  many  other  things  of  the  kind  will  give  him  information, 
on  which  he  may  rely.  For  myself  I  must  depend  on  none 
of  these  things,  being  insufficiently  acquainted  with  any  of 
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the  branches  of  research  I  have  mentioned.  But  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  compare  them  with  the  illuminations  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  have  found  reasons  not  only  for 
believing  that  these  designs  were  made  at  that  period,  but 
even  for  believiog  that  they  were  made  in  England,  and 
what  is  more,  by  English  artists.  At  least  two  Bibles,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  contain  illustrations  of  a  very  similar 
character,  and  of  a  similarly  high  rank  in  art.  One  of  these 
Bibles  has  at  the  end  the  name  of  the  writer,  which  is  written 
Wills.  Deuoniensis,  William  of  Devonshire  ;  and  in  it  under 
a  Crucifixion  is  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  and  three  other 
scenes  of  the  history  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.*  The 
other  Bible  is  of  even  more  important,  for,  although  it  is  in 
a  slightly  inferior  style  of  art,  it  is  clearly  contemporary 
with  the  work  of  William  of  Devon,  and  it  bears  not  only 
the  name  of  the  scribe,  but  a  date,  a  precious  date.  It  was 
written  by  another  William — Williams  abounded  in  the 
walks  of  architecture,  illumination,  and  literature,  in  those 
days — William  of  HaJes,  who  finished  it  in  the  year 
1254.  The  Vulgate  had  been  revised  by  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc  of  Canterbury,  as  you  may  remember. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  art,  the  English  art,  of  these 
Bibles  and  others,  for  similar  manuscripts  are  very  common, 
Tve  may  obtain  some  idea  of  what  English  painters  could  do 
at  the  time.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  windows,  then,  were 
designed  and  painted  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  that  they  were  the  work  of  an  English 
artist.  And  perhaps  I  may  add,  that  remembering  William 
of  Sens,  and  English  William,  and  William  of  Devonshire, 
and  William  of  Hales,  and  William  of  Canterbury,  the  bio- 
grapher, it  would  not  surprise  me  very  much  if  the  artist's 
name  should  appear  to  be  William,  too  ;  though  a  contrary 
conclusion  would  perhaps  he  safer.  Taking  all  things,  then, 
into  consideration,  we  may  approximately  date  the  Becket 
windows  by  remembering  that  the  Trinity  Chapel  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  Saint's  relics  removed  to  the  shrine  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1220. 

But  we  have  still,  if  we  can,  to  give  a  date  to  the  windows 
in  the  north  aisle.  Mr.  Winston,  speaking  of  the  stained 
glass  of  the  period  prior  to  1280,  says  of  them,  "  The  most 
interesting  series  of  English  picture  windows  of  this  period 
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that  I  hare  met  with  is  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Remaius 
of  painted  glass,  of  an  earlier  character  than  this  glass,  are 
scattered  about  the  country,  but  they  are  chiefly  raluable 
as  specimens  of  detail.  Of  the  Canterbury  glass,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  injuries  it  has  sustained  at 
different  times  by  actual  riolence,  as  well  as  neglect,  and 
by  being  displaced  in  the  course  of  alterations  and  remorala, 
enough  still  remains,  not  only  to  afford  abundant  examples 
of  detail,  but  also,  with  the  aid  of  the  descriptions  left  of 
it  by  Sumner  and  Gostling,  pretty  clearly  to  indicate  the 
general  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  windows  as  they 
originally  existed  in  the  choir  of  the  building."  In  a  note 
Winston  adds,  "  No  documents  hare  been  found  by  which  the 
date  of  the  present  glass  can  be  determined.  It  is,  I  think, 
of  the  first  hajf  of  the  thirteenth  century." 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  hare  a  more  exact  date 
than  this  to  offer.  And  after  much  useless  conjecture  I  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  problem  when  I  met  with  a 
manuscript  book  of  pictures  in  the  British  Museum,  whicli 
appears  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  It  is  known  ns 
"Nero  C,  iv.,"  and  is  certainly  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
contains  a  large  number  of  scenes  from  Scripture  history, 
beginning  with  the  Creation,  and  including  the  well-known 
representation  of  Adam  and  Eve  when  they  receive  from 
the  handfi  of  the  Creator  a  spade  and  a  distaff  respectively. 

It  consists  of  a  Psalter,  preceded  by  a  series  of  "  liistoria- 
tions,"  and  a  Calendar  in  which  are  entries  whicli  identify  the 
manuscript  as  one  belonging  to  the  Nuns  of  Shaflesbury,  and 
written  for  them  about  the  year  1174. 

The  pictures  have  a  remarkable  liken^s  to  those  in  these 
two  windows,  and  as  the  aisle  itself  was  finished  in  or  before 
1185,  we  may  he  justified  in  supposing  that  the  windows 
are  of  a  date  not  very  much  later.  Among  other  subjects 
which  occur  in  the  Shaftesbury  MS.,  and  which  are  repre- 
sented similarly  in  these  windows,  I  may  mention  "  Noe  in 
Archa ; "  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  one  offering  a  ring  ; 
The  three  Magi  asleep  in  one  bed  ;  Christ  with  the  Doctors; 
The  Marriage  in  Cana ;  The  Magi  and  the  Star,  although 
in  the  picture  the  star  itself  is  above  the  limits  of  the  view, 
and  the  Kings  are  shown  looking  up  towards  it.  The 
armour  in  which  GoUath  confronts  Bavid  is  very  similar  to 
that  depicted  on  the  glass. 
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No  repreaentation  remains  in  the  glass  of  Becket's  mur- 
iler.  Vet  such  subjects  are  not  unconunon  in  other  parts 
of  Bngland,  and  one  in  Christ  Church  at  Oxford  has  only 
been  mutilated  bj  the  removal  of  the  martyr's  face.  It  is 
probably  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  enumerate  roughly  the  subjects 
in  these  remarkable  Trindows.  Fragments  of  glass  of  the 
same  period  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  some  of  them  in  the  eastern  transepts  are 
■well  worthy  of  notice.  The  rose  window  in  tbe  southern 
transept  represents,  but  dimly,  the  Synagogue,  surrounded 
by  Fortitude,  Justice,  "Bpiphania,"  and  Pinidence.  In  that 
of  the  northern  we  see  Moaes  and  a  Sybil  in  the  centre,  while 
figures  of  the  four  major  prophets — Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel— fill  the  comers.  The  remaining  spaces  were 
probably  filled  with  the  minor  prophets.  Of  all  these  subjecta 
there  is  one  thing  to  be  observed  as  especially  curious.  In. 
no  case  that  I  Imve  yet  been  able  to  find,  is  more  than  one 
scene  represented  in  the  same  picture.  In  later  times,  both 
in  glass  and  in  illuminations,  such  double  and  even  treble 
scenes  are  common  ;  but  the  better  taste  of  the  thirteenth 
century  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  hare  forbidden  them. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  MS.  Bibles. 

Both  in  tiie  north-eastern  and  the  south-eastern  transepts 
there  are  clerestory  windows,  very  high  up,  which  appear  to 
represent  scenes  of  Becket's  life,  but  tbeir  distance  and  the 
age  and  obscurity  of  the  glass  have  prevented  my  making 
them  out  with  any  distinctness. 

A  good  deal  of  modem  stained  glass  to  imitate  the  old, 
has  been  inserted  at  different  times.  Some  of  it  is  very 
good.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  very  worst  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  do  not  know  who  has  put  up  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  windows,  and  hope  I  do  not,  unintentionally, 
wound  any  one's  feelings  if  I  say  that  some  of  them  might 
judiciously  be  removed.  The  best  modem  imitation  is, 
perhaps,  a  window  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bean  Alford  in 
the  south  transept.  But  two  small  lights  higher  up  in  the 
gable,  serve  by  their  hideous  and  startling  discordance  to 
injure  very  much  the  effect  of  the  lower  one. 

A  very  fair  Jesse  window  has  been  placed  beside  the 
"  Passion  Window "  in  Becket's  Crown.  It  is  much  out  of 
place  there,  and  is  paled  and  injured  by  its  proximity  to  the 
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old  glass.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Cathedral,  and  in  a 
wholly  different  style,  are  some  staring  and  gaudy  transpa- 
rencies which  have  a  sadly  disturbing  eflfect  in  eyery  yiew  of 
the  Nave  from  the  east. 

Ab  a  Museum  of  the  magnificent  school  of  glass  painting 
which  existed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  then, 
Canterbury  Cathedral  stands  alone.  That  so  much  should 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  in  spite  both  of  destroyers  and  of 
restorers,  is  a  matter  for  surprise.  We  have  here  no  fewer 
than  eight  magnificent  windows,  all  either  complete  or  nearly 
complete,  and  all  dating  before  the  year  1300,  some  probably 
before  1200  ;  a  precious  legacy  such  as  can  be  seen  nowhere 
else  in  our  country  ;  rivalled,  perhaps,  but  not  surpassed,  by 
any  of  the  same  antiquity  on  the  continent.  I  wish  I  could 
believe  that  anything  I  have  ventured  to  say  might  be 
effectual  in  causing  them  to  be  valued  as  they  ought  to  be 
valued,  not  alone  iu  Canterbury,  but  in  all  England.  Few 
of  our  Cathedral  churches,  it  is  true,  have  sufiFered  more  from 
the  injudicious  efforts  of  so-called  restoration ;  but  in  one 
thing  credit  is  due  and  praise  should  be  recorded,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  you  will  join  with  me  in  adtnowledging  the 
care  with  which  these  noble  examples  of  the  taste  of  our 
forefathers  have  been  preserved  for  our  instruction  atid 
enjoyment,  after  all  the  changes  and  ohances  of  more  than 
six  hundred  long  yeu^. 
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Bt   J.   T.   HICKI.ETHWAITH,   P.S.A. 

following  memoir  may  be  eaid  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 

Congress  in  1874,  at  which  the  Cistercian  plan  was 
a  special  point  of  interest  by  Mr.   Sharpe.     A  few 

later  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler  being  in  town,  he  and  I 
leveral  mornings  together  amongst  the  Abbey  Buildings 
ttminster,  and  found  so  much  remaining  that  I  con- 

the  search,  and  made  out  the  accompanying  plan> 
Dg  this  I  have  received  much  assistaDce  from  Mr. 
t,  the  Clerk  of  Works  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who 
ost  obligingly    directed  my  attention   to   many    old 

inside  the  houses  and  in  other  places  where,  without 

stance,  I  abould  have  been  very  unlikely  to  find  them, 

in  every  way,  done  what  he  could  to  facilitate  my 

lieve  that  as  much  or  more  of  the  Abbey  Buildings 
s  at  Westminster  as  at  Fountains,  although  here  they 
led  in  recent  work  and  covered  up  by  modern  wall 
and  fixtures,  instead  of  being  dissected  and  laid  open 
y  inspection,  as  in  the  famous  Cistercian  example, 
the  Abbey  was  secularized,  only  a  few  of  the  larger 
eots,  such  as  the  Frater  and  the  Infirmary  chapel, 
were  no  longer  used,  were  dismantled.  The  remain- 
Idings  were  portioned  out  amongst  the  members  and 
of  the  new  foundation,  who  altered  tliem,  more  or 
suit  their  requirements,  as  their  successors  have  con- 
to  do  to  the  present  time,  but  there  has  been  very 
ctual  demolition.  The  result  is,  that  although  most 
buildings  appear  recent  outside,  there  is  much  old 
mbedded  in  them,  and  this  is  often  brought  to  light 
Bpairs  or  alterations  are  going  on.  The  quantity  is 
s^ly  being  reduced,  and  my  piirpose  now  is  to  record 

it  to  sty  that  tha  plan  has  not  been  mode  from  &  specia]  surye;,  aod 
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all  that  I  can  at  present  discover.  My  busioess  is  with  the 
fabric,  and  for  documentary  illustration  I  hare  made  use  only 
of  printed  and  easily  accessible  matter.  I  am  aware  that 
in  Abbot  Ware's  Custumai,  and  in  the  early  Chapter  books 
there  is  great  store  of  information  about  the  uses  of  the 
various  buildings,  but  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  search  these 
sources,  and  if  I  had  waited  until  I  could  do  so,  the  memoir 
might  have  never  been  written  at  all.  I  therefore  offer  it  as 
it  is,  another  sheaf  of  Gleanings,  to  use  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
expression,  and  knowing  that  it  does  but  little  to  reduce  the 
quantity  which  remains  to  reward  future  workers. 

Faihng  the  Westminster  Custumai,  our  chief  guide  to  the 
buildings  is  the  book  known  as  the  "  Rites  of  Durham,"  in 
using  which,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Durham, 
like  Worcester,  differed  fi-om  most  monastic  houses  in  being 
approached  from  the  east  instead  of  the  west,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  normal  arrangement  of  the  buildings  was  in 
a  great  measure  reversed.  The  Parlour  and  the  Prior's  (or 
Abbot's,  as  the  case  might  be)  lodgings  were  there  on  the 
east  instead  of,  as  more  usual,  on  the  west,  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  to  strangers  ;  whilst,  for  the  opposite  reason  the 
Dorter,  Common-house,  Infirmary  and  Treasury,  usually 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  were  there  on  the  west. 
At  Westminster  the  more  usual  plan  was  followed. 

With  this  preface  I  go  on  to  describe  the  buildings  separ- 
ately, in  doing  which  I  pass  over  purely  architectural  points, 
and  for  the  most  part  tdso  questions  of  date,  because  these 
have  already  been  fully  discussed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and 
others  in  the  Gleanings. 

ThB    CLOISTEltfl. 

East-  W(Uk. — Entering  the  cloister  from  the  church  by 
.  the  east  cloister  door  we  find  on  our  left  hand  a  very  broad 
bench  against  the  wall,  extending  as  far  as  the  entrance  to 
the  Chapter  House.  In  the  most  northern  bay'*  (1)  the  wall 
arcade,  instead  of  being  brought  down  by  shafts  as  in  the 
others,  lb  stopped  off  at  the  springing  by  original  brackets, 
as  if  to  allow  of  some  large  piece  of  furniture  being  placed 
against  the  wall.  Here,  I  believe,  stood  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  armarium  commune,  or  common  book-case.     At 

'  rha  fipirea  ia  bnckeU  «o>TMpi>tid  with  tbcM  on  the  pUn  Fig.  1. 
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Durham  there  is  a  Norman  arched  recess  in  the  same  place, 
not  raeotioiied  bj  the  writer  of  the  "  Rites,"  because  before  his 
time  its  use  had  ceased,  books  having  become  more  numer- 
ous, and  being  provided  for  elsewhere.  Eecesaes  thus  placed 
occur  in  the  twelfth  ceutury  Cistercian  cloisters  at  Rievaulz 
and  Eirkstall.  The  remainder  of  this  broad  bench  probably 
served  for  the  Abbot's  maundy  as  at  Durham,  where  a 
wooden  form  was  placed  on  the  stone  bench,  "  betwixt  the 
parlor  dour  aud  the  church  dour."'  On  the  opposite  or  garth 
side  of  the  walk,  the  bench  in  two  hays  is  also  very  broad, 
and  seems  to  be  arranged  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  this 
would  give  more  accommodation  than  would  be  wanted  for 
the  Abbot's  maundy.  Perhaps  the  monks  also  kept  their 
maundy  here,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  a  bench  for 
it  in  the  south  walk  as  at  Durham  ;  or  perhaps  other  officers 
here  besides  the  abbot  had  their  special  maundys.  TThe 
Cusiumai  would  probably  decide  the  question.  On  the  riser 
of  the  bench  in  the  first  bay  on  the  garth  side  is  a  line  of 
small  iron  staples,  as  if  to  hook  up  a  carpet,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  for  kneeling  upon.  There  is  no  bench  on  the  east 
side  south  of  the  Chapter  House  door. 

The  first  three  bays  are  inside  the  church,  taking  the  place 
of  the  west  transept  aisle,  and  they  seem  to  be  vaulted  in 
nibble  plastered,  iTiatead  of  in  regular  courses  of  chalk  and 
Reigate  stone  like  the  rest.  Under  the  transept  wall  is  an 
arch  across  the  cloister,  and  just  north  of  it,  over  the  point 
marked  +  on  the  plan,  is  what  appears  to  be  a  wooden 
block  in  the  vaulting,  pierced  with  a  hole  as  if  for  the 
passage  of  a  cord  or  chain.  The  bay  next  south  has  only 
a  plain  arcade  against  the  wall  without  cusps  or  tracery 
above  like  the  others  of  the  same  date.  Dart's  plan  shows 
a  small  building  in  the  cloister  garth  against  the  bay  in  which 
is  the  stair  turret  There  is  no  trace  of  it  now,  and  I  can 
learn  nothing  about  it.  It  was  probably  recent,  but  may 
have  been  old,  so  I  have  indicated  its  position  by  dotted 
lines  in  the  plan. 

In  the  central  boss  of  the  vaulting  opposite  the  Chapter 
House  entrance  (2)  is  a  small  iron  pulley  as  for  a  lamp,  and 
in  the  jambs  of  the  same  entrance  are  remains  of  sundry 
iron  hooks  and  the  like,  some  of  which  would  serve  to  fix 

*  "  BJtm,"    p.    88.      Tb.1    parlour   kt      ReTcatiy  >t  WeatminBter. 
Dnriuun  ooiTeqwnded  in  utuaUon  to  the 
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the  cord  or  chain  of  the  lamp,  but  there  are  more  than  can 
be  BO  accounted  for.  In  the  "  Gleanings,"*  the  pulley  is  men- 
tioned as  formerly  existing,  but  it  is  there  yet,  Uiough  It 
requires  a  farourable  light  to  see  it.  It  is  mentioned  by 
the  writer  of  the  letterpress  to  "  Ackerman's  Westminster 
Abbey,""  whose  description  of  the  cloister  is  the  best  old 
one  I  have  seen. 

At  (3)  OD  the  plan  is  Hib  ibirteeDtb  century  entrance  to 
the  Dorter,  which,  -from  the  manner  in  which  the  early 
vaulting  ia  broken  through,  does  not  appear  to  occupy  the 
position  of  the  original  entrance  of  1065. 

At  (4)  is  the  thirteenth  century  entrance  to  the  old 
Treasury,  generally  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  being 
two  bays  of  the  substructure  of  the  Dormitory.  I  take  this 
apartment  to  have  been  the  monastic  treasury  before  it 
became  the  royal  treasury,  and  possibly  afterwards  also. 

South  Walk. — At  (5)  is  a  plain  round  arch,  probably  of 
the  Confessor's  work,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  dark  cloister, 
as  it  ia  now  called.  This  arch  is  much  lower  than  the 
cloister  from  which  it  opens,  and  high  up  over  its  east  jamb 
is  a  stone  bracket,  apparently  of  late  fifteenth  or  early  six- 
teenth century  work,  and  a  little  west  of  the  bracket  is  the 
oak  frame  of  a  blocked  up  window  through  which  it  could 
be  roaohed.  It  is  evidently  intended  for  a  lamp,  and  on  the 
west  side  there  i&  a  sort  of  well,  as  if  to  intercept  apilled  oil 
and  prevent  it  from  running  down  the  wall.  I  shall  say 
more  about  it  when  we  come  to  the  Dorter. 

From  this  arch  (5)  there  is  "  a  faire  long  Bench  of  Stone 
almost  to  the  Frater-house  dour,"  exactly  as  described  in 
the  same  place  at  Durham,  where,  according  to  the  "  Rites,"' 
it  was  specially  provided  for  use  at  the  monks'  maundy. 

At  (6)  is  a  modem  doorway,  leading  to  Ashbumham 
House.  The  lintel  is  ancient,  and  has  fourteenth  century 
ornament ;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  a  locker. 

At  (7)  are  four  tall  niches  in  the  wall,  united  into  one 
composition  by  tracery  above.  This  is  generally  said  to 
have  been  the  Lavatory,  but  the  niches  have  evidently  been 
towel  closets.  They  nave  had  doors,  the  positions  of  the 
hfbges  and  fastenings  of  which  may  be  found,  and  corre- 
spond exactly  witii  the  description  of  the  towel  closets  at 

b)  b»  WiUiMD  Coombe  {"  Dr.  Sjntu  "). 
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Durbam  given  by  the  author  of  the  "Eites,"'  except  that 
there  they  appear  to  have  been  eDtirelj  of  wood. 
At  (8)  is  the  door  of  the  Frater-house. 
West  Walk. — At  (9)  is  the  door  to  the  Parlour,  and  above 
it,  on  the  wall,  just  below  the  vault,  are  a  few  mouldering 
remoants  of  a  picture.  All  that  can  now  be  made  out  is  part 
of  a  ribbon,  with  an  inscription  in  letters  of  about  1500, 
which  Mr.  J.  T.  Fowler  has  read  with  some  hesitation  "  in 
fdafdoru.  Amen."  This  interesting  bit  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wright,*  and  is,  I  believe,  all  that  remains  of 
the  pictures  which  probably  once  covered  the  greater  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  south  and  west  walks.  Keepe,  whose  book 
was  published  in  1682,  seems  to  imply  that  in  his  time 
there  were  more  considerable  remains  of  pictures.  And  he 
mentions'  irames  of  wood  for  the  glazing  of  the  cloisters  as 
remaining  then,  though  glass  was  gone  from  them. 

Coombe  mentions  a  pulley  in  the  central  bay  opposite  the 
parloar  door  ;  it  is  now  gone,  but  there  are  marks  in  the 
boss  where  it  was  fixed. 

In  the  next  hay  northwards  (10)  is  a  blocked  arch,  with 
some  oinament  above  and  aboDt  it.  Inside  is  seen  a  narrow 
chamber  containing  a  cistern,  which  supplies  the  Dean's 
house.  But  from  the  vaulting-springers  remaining  in  the 
two  eastern  comers,  it  appears  that  the  chamber  was 
originally  wider,  and  almost  square,  as  is  shewn  on  the 
plan.  It  was  no  doubt  the  Lavatory,  and  probably  had  a 
round  or  octagonal  laver  of  stone  or  marble  in  the  middle. 
At  Durham  the  Lavatoiy  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  cloister 
garth,  and  its  marble  laver  stiil  remains. 

We  learn  from  the  "Rites,"'  that  at  Durham  the  north  part 
of  the  west  walk  was  assigned  to  the  novices,  whose  school 
was  held  there.  And  we  have  a  curious  proof  that  at  West- 
minster this  comer  was  similarly  appropriated.  In  the  two 
bays  (11  and  12)  of  the  west  walk,  and  in  the  bay  and  a 

'  p.  87.     "  -U  Uie  cod  of  tha  nid  thsy  washed  and  went  to  dTnner." 

Boieb.  betwizt  it  and  Uia  Trntar-House  *^Itii  meDttontd  by  Coontbeand  by 

door,  than  na  a  fain  Almem  joynad'  Brajtey.    Coombe  daaoribM  a  great  deal 

in  the  wall aad  all  the  fore  of  oolouring,  which  hu   now  perished 

part  of  the  aaid  Altneriea  waa  thorough  (pp.  201-207).     In  hi*  time  (1812)  the 

CBrrecl  worke  aod  iij  dora  in  tJie  forepart  oolourlDg  of  Heoiy  the  Third'a  part  of  the 


trery   Almarie    oleaoe   towela  for    the 
MoDwiM  to  dria  then  baoda  on  when 
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half  next  east  of  the  west  cloister  door  in  the  north  walk, 
are  sundry  seta  of  nine  holes  each,  arranged  thus, — 


sometimes  with  a  line  joining  the  central  hole  with  the 
middle  one  of  one  side.  These  are  cut  in  the  stone  bench 
against  the  wall,  and  are  of  various  sizes.  I  have  found 
over  thirty  similar  sets  of  holes  in  the  south  walk  at  Can- 
terbury, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  work  of 
novices  in  their  idle  moods,  and  were  intended  to  play  some 
game  upon.  That  they  are  not  the  work  of  more  recent 
school  boys  is  shewn  at  Westminster  by  their  suddenly 
ceasing  just  where,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  the  book-cases 
stood  in  front  of  the  bench.  There  is  a  game  still  extant 
amongst  street  urchins  which  could  be  played  on  these 
"  boards,"  but  now  a  figure  like  this. 


chalked  on  the  pavement,  is  used.  It  is  played  by  two 
children,  each  with  three  pebbles,  and  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  tic-tac-to  of  our  infancy.  Two  east-end  choir- 
boys, who  showed  me  how  to  play  it,  gave  it  the  name  of 
**  knockings  in  and  out"  and  said  it  was  a  " girl's  game." 

AtDurham.asdescribedinthe"  Rites,"  the  novices  used  the 
bench  on  the  garth  side,  and  their  master  that  against  the 
wall,  and  they  had  wooden  seats.  At  Canterbury,  also,  there 
is  evidence  of  a  wood  casin^g  bavin  existed  at  some  time 
to  the  same  bench  on  which  these  holes  are  found,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  was  one  here  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wbidi 
would  date  the  holes  back  some  time  before  the  suppressiou.* 

^  We  Imm,  from  ProtaMor  Willu'a  (1172— SI)  fitted  up  the  aouth  aUer  of 
Mcount  of  tiis  MoDsslJo  baitcUllgs  >t  the  cloiBtwv,  whioli  thsra  a  agun*t  Uie 
Cuiterbury   (p.   ib)   that  Prior  SeUiug      ohurch,  with  desks  and  earrella  aH  mum. 
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The  sete  of  holes  are  probablj  not  so  numerous  at  West- 
minster as  they  once  were,  for  part  of  the  bench  where  thej  are 
found  has  been  cut  away  to  make  way  for  a  monument,  and 
somestoneshavebeenrenewed.  Thegartb  side  has  been  entirely 
restored,  so  that  any  which  may  have  existed  there  are  gone. 

At  the  north  end  of  tiie  west  wall  of  the  cloister  (13)  is 
a  small  door  of  uncertain  date,  leading  into  a  small  garden 
belonging  to  the  Deanery,  and  probably  dating  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Abbots.  The  east  side  of  this  garden  is  the 
back  of  the  west  walk  of  the  cloister.  It  has  been  restored, 
and  has  buttresses,  which  probably  represent  old  ones,  but 
they  do  not  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  the  cloister. 

The  North  Walk.—At  (14)  is  the  west  door  from  the 
church  to  the  cloister. 

In  the  two  places  (15,  15),  the  bench  has  originally  pro- 
jected to  receive  the  bases  of  the  vaulting  shafts,  but  it  has 
been  cut  back  flush  with  the  general  face  of  the  nosing  of 
the  bench.    Between  these  bases  are  several  sets  of  holes. 

The  nosing  of  the  wall  bench  for  six  feet  of  the  third  bay 
from  the  west,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  fourth  and  &fth  bays, 
and  nearly  all  the  sixth,  has  been  cut  away  flush  with  the 
riser,  as  if  some  large  pieces  of  furniture  had  been  placed 
there  (16,  16,  16,  16).  These  were  evidently  book-cases, 
for  compare  the  description  of  the  north  walk  at  Durham  in 
the  "  Rites  " ' : — "  In  the  north  syde  of  the  cloister,  from  the 
comer  over  agunst  the  church  dour  to  the  comer  over 
sgainste  the  Dorter  dour,  was  all  fynely  glased  from  the 
height  to  the  sole,*  within  a  litle  of  the  growud  into  the 
cloister  garth.  And  in  every  wyndowe  iij  Pbwbs  or 
CARBBLTiS,  where  every  one  of  the  old  Monks  had  his 
carrell  severall  by  himseife,  that  when  they  had  dyned,  they 
dyd  resorte  to  that  place  of  the  cloister,  and  there  studyed 
upon  there  books,  every  one  in  his  carrell,  all  the  afternoune 
unto  evensong  tyme.  This  was  there  exereise  every  daie. 
All  these  pewes  or  carrells  was  all  fynely  wainscotted  and 
verie  close,  all  but  the  forepart,  which  had  carved  wourke 

Mmdietarum  eon/rofrum.    The  lining  of  *  P.  TO.    The  meuung  ia  qult«  nlear, 

thi    inner  nil   iru   prubtbl;   done  >t  thoogh   tba  wordi  are  vsr^  confused. 

ttw  MUM  time;  uid  u  th«  olinatar  ibelt  Thii  oonfuBfon  ii  chanctariitia  of  the 

wtM  bailt  About  1400,  we  turn  ths  date  book,  ud  is  probabl;  not  so  mooli  due 

of  the  nine  holee  approximately  fixed.  to   the  author  as  to  hii  ttanalaton  or 

XJgltm  the  ajTangement  of  tiie  cloister  tnuumibera. 

wu  aiterad  when  it  was  furaialiBd,  they  *  u. :  cill.  lUll  ii 

wtr«  in  the  monks'  portion  of  it.  seose  in  Torkshlra. 
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that  gave  light  in  at  their  carrell  doures  of  vainscott  And 
in  every  carrell  was  a  deske  to  lye  there  bookes  on.  And 
the  carrells  was  no  greater  than  from  one  Staachell'  of  the 
wiodowe  to  another.  And  orer  against  the  oairella  against 
the  church  wall  did  stande  sertaine  great  almeries  of  wajn- 
scott  all  full  of  Bot^ea,  wherein  dyd  lye  as  well  the  old 
anncyent  written  Doctors  of  the  Church,  as  other  prophane 
Authors,  with  dyrerse  other  holie  men's  wonrks,  bo  that 
every  one  dyd  studye  what  Doctor  pleased  them  best, 
havinge  the  librarie  at  all  tymes  to  goe  studio  in  besydes 
there  carrells." 

At  Durham,  where  the  buildings  have  been  wretchedly 
Wyattised,  there  remaina  not  a  vestige  of  these  arrange- 
ments, but  at  Westminster  we  have  such  certain  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  almeries,  that  we  may  safely  infer  that 
of  the  carrelU,  although  the  restoration  of  that  side  of  the 
cloister  walk  has  taken  away  those  slight  evidences  which 
would  have  proved  it.  Similarly,  the  restoration  of  the  outer 
side  of  the  cloisters  all  round,  desirable  as  it  was  archi- 
tecturally, prevents  us  from  determining  with  certainty  how 
the  openings  were  glazed.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  myseit 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  thirteeDth 
century,  in  the  fifteenth  the  weather  was  entirely  excluded. 

The  bases  of  the  vaulting  shafts  next  east  of  the  book- 
cases (17,  17)  are  cut  in  a  way  which  seems  to  show  that 
there  was  a  double  screen  here,  or  perhaps  there  were  book- 
cases arranged  ao  as  to  form  a  screen,  which  is,  I  think, 
very  likely.  Beyond  this  screen  to  the  right  (18),  are  ap- 
pearances in  the  wall  which  seem  to  indicate  a  blocked-up 
locker,  but  they  are  rather  doubtful.  And  on  the  left  (19)  is 
a  large  double  locker  blocked,  and  the  blocking  appears  to 
be  ancient  This  locker  is  of  the  date  of  the  wall  (Edw.  L), 
and  may  have  been  ao  additional  book-cloBet  provided,  be- 
cause that  on  the  other  side  of  the  church-door  (1)  had 
become  too  small,  and  blocked  up  when  the  larger  book- 
casos  were  made  opposite  the  carrells.  At  EUy  is  a  14th 
century  recess  in  this  position,  and  it  seems  to  replace  a 
Korman  one. 

On  the  responds  of  the  arch,  between  the  north  and  east 
walks  of  the  cloister  (20,  20,)  are  marks  as  of  a  broad  screen 
or  wall,  and  just  west  of  the  arch  there  has  been  a  low  wooden 
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barrier,  vitU  an  openiag  at  the  DOrth  and  closed  b^  a  &iling 
bar.  It  is  most  likely  that  these  two  partitions  are  of  diffe- 
rent dates,  but  which  ia  the  earlier  I  cannot  say. 

APARTMBNTa   UNDER  THE  DOETBR. 

Returning  to  the  East  Walk  of  the  Cloister,  we  find  oa 
our  left  a  range  of  bulidiags  of  two  stories  in  a  liue  with  the 
transept  of  the  church,  and  running  southwards  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  serentj  feet.  The  upper  floor  was  the 
Dorter,  being  one  great  room,  the  tower  is  divided  iuto  many 
separate  apartments  and  passages.  Beginning  at  the  north 
end,  the  first  is  the  vestibule  to  the  Chapter  House,  which  is 
the  onlj  part  of  the  lower  story  which  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt  since  the  Confessor's  time.  The  west  part  (up  to  23 
on  plan)  is  under  the  Dorter,  and  is  very  low,  and  vaulted  in 
two  spans.  The  eastern  part  is  more  lofty,  and  vaulted  in 
one  span.  On  the  north  of  the  first  half  (21 ),  is  a  door  into 
the  Kevestry,  And  on  the  south  (22),  is  a  door  leading  to 
the  space  under  the  Dorter  stairs.  It  was  on  this  door  that 
the  human  skin  was  found,  as  described  in  the  "  Gleanings," 
p.  50,  and,  I  think,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Way,  although  the 
door  is  not  mentioned,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Arcbae- 
logical  Journal,"  p-  167.  In  the  second  part  of  the  vestibule 
there  are  windows  on  the  north  opening  iuto  the  Rerestry  (24), 
and  on  the  south  into  the  open  air  (25,  25,).  I  need  not 
describe  the  Chapter  House. 

Next  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House  southwards  is 
an  imperfect  bay  of  the  eleventh  century  work,  in  which  was 
inserted  a  stair  to  the  Dorter  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
stair  is  built  up  independently  of  the  earlier  work,  the  groin- 
ing of  which  is  broken  through.  Under  and  at  the  side  of 
this  stair  is  the  chamber  entered  from  the  vestibule  (22),'  in 
which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  found  the  store  of  documents  as 
described  in  the  "  Gleanings,"  p.  51.  The  private  nature  of 
the  documents  found  is  quite  consistent  with  the  place  being 
part  of  the  monastic  treasury,  for  of  the  Durham  treasury 
we  are  told  that  "  many  gentlemoD  sent  their  eridence  to  be 
kept  there  for  safety."*  But,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Burtt's 
account  of  the  robbery  of  the  royal  treasury  in  1303,'  that 
at  that  time  it  was  in  the  custody  of  the  royal  officers.    The 

•  "KU»,"p.n.  '  "  QUwiiigi,"  pp.  ass-soQ. 
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strip  under  the  stairs  is  supposed  to  hare  been  walled  off 
from  the  rest  after  the  robbery.  But  the  account  quoted  by 
Mr.  Burtt  makes  the  treasury  "  belov  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,"  which  may  indeed  be  understood  of  the 
"  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,"  and  tbe  chamber  we  are  now  consi- 
dering, but  we  should  remember  that  there  is  a  vault  literally 
under  the  Chapter  House,  which  has  every  appearance  oi 
having  been  intended  for  a  treasury.  Both  the  vault  under 
the  Chapter  House  and  the  treasury  in  the  cloister  appear 
to  have  been  accessible  to  tbe  monks  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, for  both  had  altars,  the  lavatories  for  which  are  of  that 
date,  and  they  must  have  been  intended  for,  at  least,  occa- 
sional use.  If  the  monastic  treasury  was  afterwards  moved 
elsewhere,  we  do  not  know  where  it  was.  The  chapel  of  the 
Fyz  consists  of  two  complete  bays  of  the  Confessor's  vault, 
which,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  pointed  out,^  have  at  one  time 
had  a  partition  wall  between  them.  At  the  east  end  of  tbe 
northern  bay  is  the  altar  (26)  just  mentioned,  with  its  thir- 
teenth century  lavatory.  The  date  of  the  altar  cannot  easily 
be  determined  without  minute  examination,  but  it  has  in  its 
slab  a  sinking  for  a  sigiUum,  which  is  circular,  a  form,  I 
believe,  not  found  elsewhere,  the  nearest  parallel  I  know- 
to  it  being  a  round  super-altar,  formerly  preserved  at  St. 
Alban's,  and  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Augustine  of  Can- 
terbury. We  are  scarcely  justified  in  giving  a  Saxon  date 
to  the  altar  on  this  account  alone.  Outside  the  building 
immediately  behind  the  altar  (27)  are  the  remains  of  a  door- 
way, probably  of  the  Confessor's  time.  And  at  the  east  end 
of  each  bay  is  a  strongly  grated  window. 

The  next  two  bays  formed  the  Common  House,"  which 
occupies  a  very  usual  position.  At  present  it  is  rather  a 
gloomy  apartment,  but  whilst  its  old  use  remained  it  was 
fairly  well  lighted.  At  the  east  end  of  the  northern  bay 
(28)  are  the  jambs  of  a  wide  15th  cent  window,  and  the 
southern  bay  would  receive  light  from  the  chapel  east  of  it, 
which  had  an  end  window  (30)  now  blocked,  and  probably 
also  side  windows,  although  the  walla  have  been  so  altered 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  about  them. 
Tbe  chapel  is  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  arch  opening  into 

»  "QleuuDgi,"  p.  9.  h»Te  good  Authority,  but  I  do  not  r«- 

*  Mr.  Surpe  &lmTi  oalli  Uie  Common  member  to  hkre  Rent  Uie  word  and  in 

House  tbe  Fraby.    The  old  miten  used  any  other  lenae  tkui  that  of  the  "  Ritae," 
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it  at  the  west  is  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  colouriDg  about  it 
now  restored  appears  to  belong  to  the  twelfth.  This  arch 
seems  to  show  that  an  earlier  chapel  existed.  The  present 
chapel  has  a  good  wood  ceiling,  and  a  taratory,  and  the 
remains  of  a  niche  south  of  the  altar  (31).  The  Benedictine 
Common  House  as  a  rule  appears  to  hare  been  a  smaller 
room  than  the  Cistercian,  which  generally  occupies  fiillj  half 
the  basement  of  the  Dorter,  and  was  possibly  used  as  a  work- 
room, whilst  the  Benedictine  Common  House  was  only  used  aa 
described  in  the  "  Rites  "  *  for  warming,  and  occasional  recrea- 
tion. The  Common  House  at  Durham  occupied  three  bays  of 
the  vault.  The  partitions  hare  been  destroyed  by  way  of  "  re- 
storation," but  they  are  shown  in  Carter's  plan.  There  is  a 
chapel  opening  eastwards  from  the  end  of  the  Common 
House  at  Jervaulx,  a  Cistercian  house. 

The  three  next  bays  of  the  basement  have  probably 
always  been  store  places  as  they  are  now.  At  Bury  St. 
Sdmund's  the  iardearium  was  in  this  position  in  the  twelfth 
century,  indecenier,  as  Joceline  says,  and  therefore,  it  was 
moved,  and  the  place  given  over  to  the  chamberlain.'  These 
five  bays  have  each  a  doorway  opening  irom  the  continuation 
southirard  of  the  east  walk  of  the  cloister.  The  northern 
door  into  the  Common  House  (35)  is  a  square  headed  open- 
ing, witii  nothing  visible  through  the  whitewash  to  enable 
us  to  date  it.  It  may  be  modem.  The  next  (36)  is 
pointed,  and  may  be  thu*teenth  century  or  later.  The  next 
two  (38,  38}  appear  to  he  modern,  but  may  represent  old 
ones.  The  last  (39)  is  a  flatly  elhptical-headed  opening  with 
a  small  oblong  light  over,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 

For  the  length  of  the  Common  House  (irom  5  to  37  on 
the  plan)  the  passage  or  dark  cloister  is  vaulted  with  a  plain 
barrel  vault  of  the  earliest  date,  with  a  chamber  over,  open- 
ing from  the  Dorter.  The  rest  of  the  passage  eastwards 
has  a  wood  and  plaster  ceiling,  and  is  partly  built  over 
with  modem  buildings.  Whether  it  was  originally  covered 
or  not  is  rather  doubtful.  The  wall  on  the  west  side 
appears  to  be  partly  old,  and  that  on  the  east,  forming  the 
west  side  of  the  Dorter,  has  been  a  good  deal  cut  about  on 
the  surface,  but  appears  to  have  had  broad  flat  buttresses,  as 

'  Pp.  TB  Mid  84.  Cund.  Boo.,  p.  71. 
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is  naoal  in  Norman  work.  To  the  right  (40)  is  a  doorway, 
which  is  probably  old,  but  is  covered  with  plaster  and  paint. 
It  would  open  into  a  yard  or  a  building  between  the  Prater 
and  the  Misericorde.  Into  the  same  yard  or  building  was  a 
fourteenth  century  door  from  the  Frater  (70).  At  the  south 
end  of  the  Dark  Cloister  is  a  round  arch  (4>l)  ranging  with  the 
south  end  of  the  Dorter,  and  the  south  side  of  the  Miseri- 
corde, and  resembling  in  form  and  proportion  the  eleTenth 
century  arches,  but  with  its  edges  chamfered  instead  of  left 
square  as  they  are,  and  having  a  sort  of  projecting  check  as 
high  as  the  springing,  as  if  for  a  gate.  A  few  feet  south- 
varda  is  another  arch  (42),  very  light  and  evidently  of  the 
nxteenth  century,  which  carries  the  house  above,  and  like 
the  other  has  had  a  gate.  It  appears  from  an  extract  fi'om 
the  chapter  books  given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  in  a 
note  to  his  "Westminster  Inventories,"'  that  about  1550, 
considerable  alterations  were  made  at  this  place  :  "  a  new 
waye  .  .  .  made  owte  of  the  darke  entry  into  the  Courte, 
and  the  pece  of  the  Pryvey  Dorter  .  .  .  puUyd  downe  so 
moche  as  .  .  .  necessary  for  y*  purpose."  A  bouse  "callyd 
Patches  House,"  was  also  pulled  down  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  evident  from  what  remains  that  the  Pnvey  Dorter  has 
been  shortened  here  at  its  south  end,  but  whether  it  ex- 
tended &r  enough  entirely  to  cut  off  access  to  the  Dark 
Cloister  from  the  Court  (i.e.  Little  Dean's  Yard),  is  Dot  quite 
certain.  If  it  did,  either  part  of  the  passage  must  have  been 
more  open  above  or  at  the  west  side  than  it  is  now,  or  the 
epithet  Dark  must  have  been  very  inconveniently  appro- 
priate. Patche's  House  possibly  stood  south  of  the  Privey 
Dorter,  and  at  right  angles  with  it  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
dark  cloister.  The  branch  of  the  old  drain  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  former  existence  of  some  domestic  building  there. 

Returning  to  the  basement  of  the  Dorter  we  find  the 
fourth  bay  south  from  the  Common  House  to  be  different 
from  the  rest,  and  forming  a  passage  from  east  to  west  with 
an  arch  which  appears  to  be  original  at  each  end  (50,  50). 
The  roof  is  barrel-vaulted,  and  there  is  a  large  oblong  open- 
ing in  it  (49),  which  has  evidently  been  made  or  left  for 
some  purpose,  which  may  be  recent,  but  it  is  possible  t^at 
this  is  the  site  of  the  eleventh  century  stairs  to  the  Dorter. 
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The  stair  would  be  carried  on  two  walla,  and  pass  up  a 
"  well-hole  "  in  the  Dorter  floor,  just  as  the  thirteeath  cen- 
tury stair  does.  If  the  original  stair  was  not  here,  it  is  not 
clear  where  it  was.  For  the  cutting  about  of  the  vault  for 
the  thirteenth  century  stair  shows  it  to  occupy  a  new  site. 
The  change  would  be  made  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
conTenient  approach  to  the  Infirmary  erected  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

On  the  south  side  is  a  pointed  doorway  (48),  probably 
thirteenth  century,  which  leads  to  the  next  compartment 
This  also  has  a  barrel-vault,  and  has  been  lighted  at  the  east 
end  by  a  round-headed  window  (46)  of  eleventh  or  early 
twelfth  century  date.  This  window  has  been  built  against 
in  later  times,  but  its  outside  may  be  seen  in  the  lower  story 
of  what  is  called  Litlington's  Tower.  To  the  south  of  this 
apartment  is  an  eleventh  century  doorway,*  opening  into  a 
small  closet  directly  over  the  northern  pit  of  the  Frivey 
Dorter.  It  was  probably  always  a  garderobe,  as  it  is  now,' 
bat  may  possibly  have  ^ven  access  to  the  very  dismal 
apartment  between  tbo  two  pits ;  in  which  case  there  must 
have  been  a  second  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the  pit ;  and  I 
have  not  found  evidence  of  any  such  on  either  side  of  the  wall. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  basement  of  the 
Dorter  proper,  but  there  remains  for  consideration  that  of 
the  Privey  Dorter  just  referred  to.  This  is  a  plain  Norman 
barrel-vault,  shortened  at  the  south  end  and  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  an  earlier  wall,  in  which  remains  part 
of  an  eleventh  century  window  (44),  described  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Parker  in  the  *'  Gleanings."'  The  southern  division 
may  have  received  light  from  its  destroyed  south  end,  but 
the  northern  can  only  have  had  a  borrowed  light  through 
the  little  loop  just  mentioned,  and,  in  fact,  would  be  almost 
totally  dark.  1  am  not  sure  whether  there  was  any  commu- 
nication between  the  two  divisions,  as  part  of  the  wall  has 
been  built  against,  but  I  think  there  was  not.  The  eastern 
part  is  now  entered  at  the  north-east  comer,  and  possibly 
was  always  so.  There  is  enough  resemblance  between  this 
chamber  and  the  lA/ingehouse  at  Durham,  as  described  in 
the  "  Rites  " '  to  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  used  as  the 

*  ViganA  In  tha  "  Qlnniags,"  p.  7.  '  P.   TS.    The  placa  sttll  exists  u  > 

*  tSb  Sob  reuuini  belov,  but  bmou  oeU&r  under  one  of  the  okiiciaa'  houiaB, 
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nionaatic  priBon.  At  Durham  the  prison  was  under  the 
Infirmarer's  house,  and  the  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the 
Infirmarer.  Here,  though  not  actually  under  his  house,  it 
waa  conveniently  placed  for  his  supervision. 

The  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Privey  Dorter  base- 
ment is  now  entirely  concealed  by  recent  buildings  ;  but  a 
few  months  ago,  ia  making  some  iterations  at  the  porch  of 
the  School-room,'  part  of  it  was  exposed,  and  in  it  was  found 
a  round-headed  opening  (43)  two  feet  high,  and  the  same 
broad,  and  something  over  two  feet  above  the  level  of  Little 
Dean's  Yard.  It  was  rebated  for  a  flap  outside,  and  had 
marks  of  the  fastening  above  and  below.  I  did  not  see  it, 
but  from  what  I  can  learn,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  early 
date.  Its  use  must  have  been  that  of  an  ash-place  or  duet- 
hole  for  throwing  refuse  into  the  pit  into  which  it  opens. 

The  Doeteh  and  Chambebs  connected  with  it. 


The  Dorter  is  now  divided  into  the  School-room  and  the 
Chapter  Library,  and  extended  in  length  from  the  Revestry 
to  the  present  entrance  to  Little  Dean's  Yard  from  the 
Dark  Cloister,  being  something  over  1 70  feet  long.  It  had 
access  to  the  church  by  a  stone  gallery  (120),  still  remaining 
across  the  west  end  of  the  Revestry,  and  a  wooden  winding 
stair  (121),  which  formerly  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  South 
Transept,  and  is  showu  in  Dart's  plan.  The  walled-up 
doorway  to  it  remains  behind  the  Argyle  Monument.     The 
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thirteenth  century  entrance  to  the  Dorter  from  the  Cloister 
was  the  same  as  that  to  the  present  Library  (122).  And 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  south  end  as  this  is  from 
the  north  end  is  the  opening  in  the  vaulting  of  the  base- 
ment (49),  which  I  have  suggested  may  mark  the  site  of  the 
original  stair.  On  each  side,  about  half-way  in  the  length 
of  the  Dorter,  is  a  door  leading  to  a  side  chamber  (123, 
124).  And  in  the  same  walls,  quite  at  the  south  end, 
are  two  doors,  the  eastern  (125)  leading  to  the  first-floor 
of  what  is  called  Litlingtoii's  Tower,  and  the  western  (126), 
a  smalt  round-headed  door,  with  the  alternate  Toussoirs  of 
chalk  and  tufa  characteristic  of  the  Confessor's  work.  The 
last  has  led  into  a  chamber  over  the  dark  cloister,  and 
through  that  possibly  to  other  chambers  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Misericorde.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Dorter  must  have 
been  the  door  to  the  Privey  Dorter,  and  it  is  represented 
by  the  present  entrance  to  the  School  (127),  which  corre- 
sponds in  position  with  the  early  archway  below  (45),  and 
the  consequent  interruption  of  the  pit.  The  Dorter  has  been 
patched  and  extensively  repaired  at  many  dates,  but  still 
has  considerable  remains  of  twelfth  century  work.  There  is 
nothing  except  the  door  in  the  comer  (126)  which  can  with 
certainty  he  pronounced  earlier  ;  hut  this  and  the  basement 
below  are  enough  to  show  that  the  original  apartment  was 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  later.  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing that  proves  a  separation  into  many  compartments,  as 
at  Durham. 

The  door  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  Dorter  (124) 
leads  to  a  chamber  about  32  feet  long  by  14  feet  broad,  and 
standing  over  the  vaulted  part  of  the  Dark  Cloister.  The 
west  and  south  sides  seem  to  be  entirely  modem,  but  high 
up,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  remans  of  a  tall  gable  window 
now  truncated  and  blocked  In  the  same  waJI  there  is  a 
round-headed  recess,  7ft  6in.  wide  and  2ft.  4in.  deep  (128), 
reaching  to  the  fioor.^  This  recess  backs  upon  the  oak- 
framed  window  visible  in  the  cloister  (130),  and  near  the 
bracket,  as  already  described,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to 
reach  the  bracket  from  the  chamber,  which  but  for  the 
recess  would  have  been  impossible,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  wall.     In  the  east  wall  of  the  chamber  a  fireplace  (129) 
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has  been  inserted  late  io  the  fifteenth  century  or  early  in 
the  sixteenth  ;  and  in  its  north  splaj  is  a  small  square  hole, 
which  shows  the  existence  of  a  stone  "  oven  "  such  as  to 
shall  shortly  hare  to  describe,  though  all  other  indications  of 
it  are  hidden.  This  chamber  evidently  belonged  to  one  of 
the  higher  officers  of  the  mooafitery.  We  learn  from  the 
"  Bites  "  *  that  "  the  Masters  and  Officers  of  the  House  had 
there  seyerall  fyres."  And  from  the  way  in  which  this 
room  commands  both  the  Dorter  and  the  cloister,  we  may 
assign  it,  with  great  probability,  to  the  Sub-prior.^ 

The  opposite  door  (123)  in  the  Dorter  leads  to  a  chamber 
about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  which  retains  a  late  fifteenth 
century  oak-framed  doorway,  and  a  ceiling,  but  otherwise 
has  been  entirely  altered,  the  walls  lined,  and  new  windows 
inserted,  apparently  about  the  banning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  stands  over  the  chapel,  opening  fi-om  the 
Common  House,  and  is  a  remarkably  pretty  room. 

The  door  in  the  comer  (125)  opens  into  the  first-floor  of 
the  building  called  Litlington's  Belt  Tower.  What  the 
history  of  that  name  is,  and  on  what  authority  the  statement 
that  it  held  a  peal  of  bells  early  in  the  last  century  has  been 
made,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
some  mistake  has  been  made  about  it.  The  building  is  very 
small,'  and  is  built  up  against  on  three  of  its  four  sides,  one, 
if  not  two,  of  the  abuttii^  buildings  being  higher  than  itself, 
snd  it  has  no  appearance  of  ever  having  been  used  for  bells. 
However,  whatever  may  have  been  its  use,  its  first-floor  was 
connected  with  the  Dorter,  and,  most  likely,  with  the  chambers 
east  of  it,  thus  connecting  those  chambers  also  with  the 
Dorter,  altliough  they  will  be  more  conveniently  described 
together  with  the  Infirmary  buildings.  The  communication 
between  the  stories  of  the  "  tower  "  must  always  have  been 
by  wooden  stairs  or  ladders.  Its  west  wall  is  the  east  wall 
of  the  Dorter,  and  in  it  remains  one  of  the  twelfth  century 
windows  of  the  latter,  and  one  of  the  early  windows  in  the 
basement  (46)  already  descnbed.    Just  south  of  this  window 

■  p.  TS.  chunber    or   cMteker,    but    had    Enbj, 

>  Con^are  "Kites,"  p.  73.    It  would       Kitahec,  Butter;,  H&U,  Parlour,  Cb^ial, 

be  ths  Sub-prior  >t  \\  eitminater  u  at      uid  two  ChunlMre,  beaiden  a  gaiden.   I 
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a  doorway  has  been  broken  tbroogb  into  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury vault,  which  inay  be  mediseral,  but  there  ia  nothing  to 
prove  it 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Dorter,  outside,  are  marks  of  a 
good  deal  of  alteration,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  very 
dear.  There  is  a  doorway  in  the  corner  (32),  leading  from 
the  Dorter,  next  the  chamber  already  described,  and  two 
small  square-headed  windows  (34, 34),  and  a  third  window(33) 
which  looks  as  if  at  some  time  it  had  been  cut  down  to  serve 
as  a  door.  These  doors  imply  the  existence  of  a  building,  a 
gallery,  or  perhaps  a  stair  here,  of  which  there  is  nothing 
else  to  tell  us.  1  think  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Privey  Dorter,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dorter,  was  a 
large  room  20  feet  wide  and  70  feet  or  more  long.  It  had 
closets  opening  from  it  along  each  side,  and,  aa  it  appears, 
across  the  east  end.  I  have  completed  it  on  the  Dorter 
plan  from  what  remains  below,  the  only  uncertain  matters 
being  the  number  of  closets  and  the  exact  length  of  the 
destroyed  part  westwards.  The  central  room  was  probably 
lighted  from  the  west  end. 

The  Infibuaet. 

Eastward  of  the  Dorter  stood  the  Infirmary,  occupying  a 
usual  position,  but  differing  in  form  from  the  \isual  monastic 
Infirmaries,  as  we  know  them,  being  a  small  cloister,  with 
the  Chapel  on  the  east  and  ranges  of  buildings  on  the  other 
three  sides.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  at 
first  sight  appears.  For  although  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  monastic  infirmaries  were  built  in  the  form  of  large 
halls,  like  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a  church,  it  will,  I  believe, 
always  be  found  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  or  later,  the 
aisles  have  been  cut  off,  and  divided  up  into  separate  apart- 
ments.* At  Canterbury  and  Peterborough  the  walls  filling 
the  arcades  hare  been  removed  lately,  but  at  Ely  they 
remain,  and  are,  I  believe,  ancient;  and  in  the  Cistercian 
lofirm^es  at  Fountains  and  Kirkatall,'  although  Uttle  more 

*  Wa  find  tin  nmB  ohuiga  to  tuve  *  Than  tn  gtoanllf,  for  mo^  I  lup- 

tikoi  plaoa  in  hoapitali  and  •Imihoiuea  pflM,   of  a  better  name,  otUed  AtbaU 

lot  bf  folk,  aa  at  Gbioherter  and  elae-  BdlU.    Bat  il  cwnpared  with  tlia  Bens- 

wboa.     Aiwi  tha  later  onea  take  the  form  diotinB  axampln,  the  ute  of  wliieh  ia 

of  a  oonjt,    with  a  oiunber  of    nnall  admitted,  there  oaa  be  little  doubt  that 

boiiaMroniidit,*aohMi«d(>Nribedal>oTs.  they  are  InBraukriea.    They  atuid  in  the 
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than  the  foundatioos  remain,  there  are  also  the  foundations 
of  the  diridiug  walla,  in  which  are  fireplaces  and  stairs. 
From  a  nare  with  aisles  thus  built  up  to  a  cloistered  court 
with  buildings  round  it,  the  step  is  short. 

The  earliest  part  of  the  InSrmary  at  Westminster  is  the 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Katherine,  the  vest  end  of  which 
forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  court  It  is 
of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  some  later  inser- 
tions, and  consists  of  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with  aisles  and  a 
chancel.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  nave  may  have 
been  longer,  and  have  been  shortened  when  the  court-yard 
was  made,  but  the  arcades  end  with  responds  at  the  west 
end,  so  that  the  additional  length  must  have  formed  a  quite 
separate  hall,  as  it  did  at  Canterbury.  The  south  arcade 
has  been  built  up,  and  part  of  this  alteration  is  ancient."  Of 
the  north  arcade  only  the  bases  remain,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  been  similarly  cut  off.  The 
fourteenth  century  windows  at  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles 
towards  the  cloister,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  living-rooms 
rather  than  to  the  chapel.  The  chapel  has  a  fine  fourteenth 
century  west  door'  {^^)>  ^^^  there  have  been  small  side- 
doors  (61,  61)  from  each  of  the  aisles,  the  southern  leading 
to  the  Infirmarers'  Hall,  and  the  northern  apparently  into 
a  yard. 

The  arcade  of  the  cloister  was  built  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  replaces  an  earlier  one.  The  inner 
wall  is  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  retains 
many  doorways  of  that  date  {57,  57)  like  in  form  and  detail, 
but  vatying  a  good  deal  in  level.  The  stripping  ofi"  of  recent 
plaster  has  brought  to  light  more  of  these  doors,  and  also 
contemporary  windows  (59,  59).  It  appears  that  the  cloister 
was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  separate  dwelling- 

mne  pontioti,  thej  &ra  &ppnuched  ic  iduuiiiig,  which  is,  to  place  the  lafinmuj 

the  nme  wsy  from  the  clatittir.  the;  are  id  the  moat  retired  poaition,   and  the 

aimilar  in  form,  exoept  that  the  ohqiel  building  indicated  would  be  iniufGcient 

ii  tepuata  instead  of  being  under  the  for  the  poipoae. 

nine  roof,  and  thej  hare  bean  limilarlr  *  Hr.   Waloolt'e   Inventory   mention* 

divided  in  later  Hmm.     Again,  the  In-  Ss/de  <^appelU  in  Seynl  Kaiayii't  (ffiap- 

fimary  waa  an  important  department  in  j)etiinlA<J'iuiniirjif,fromwliiehitBppean 

«  (^tercian  aa  in  a  Benedictine  honae ;  probable  that  part  of  the  aialea  remained 

and  if  ttiia  be  not  it,  we  can  find  no  other  uaaeparated  fnim  the  cbi^ieL    But  theae 

auitable  plaoe  for  it,  even  at  Fountaina,  chaoela  ma;  have  been  one  on  ea^  aide 

where  the  plan  remaini  practioally  per-  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel. 
fact.    Hr.  Sfaarpe'a  auKgeation,  tbjit  the  '  Uutaide  thia  door,  on  the  north  aide, 

Inflrmar;  there  waa  one  of  the  detached  low  down,  ia  a  aoull  looker,  now  blooked. 

wortem  buildingi  in  the  outer  court  ia  Perhape  it  wm  for  a  lamp, 
quite  contrary  to  the  notion  of  monaatio 
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houses,  eacli  of  two  stories,  and  roofed  with  long  roofs 
running  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  cloister,  being  exactly 
the  usual  arrangement  of  an  almshouse.  The  drain  at  the 
back  of  the  south  range  reminds  us  of  those  still  existing  in 
a  almilar  position  at  St.  Gross,  near  Winchester.  These 
side-ranges,  and  especially  that  on  the  soilth  side,  hare, 
without  doubt,  much  old  work  embedded  in  them ;  but  it  is 
only  visible  towards  the  cloister.  The  back  walls  which  I 
have  shown  in  outline  on  the  plan,  exists  and  either  are,  or 
probably  represent,  old  ones. 

The  western  range  of  buildings  resembled  those  on  the 
north  and  south,  but  was  rather  wider,  and  it  remains, 
archaeologically,  in  a  very  perfect  condition.  Below  it  now 
consists  of  three  divisions.  The  middle  one  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  little  cloister,  and  has  a  fourteenth  century 
arch  (52)  on  the  west  side,  and  a  doorway  (53)  on  the  east. 
Above  is  a  chamber,  which  retains  its  roof  of  the  same  date, 
though  it  has  been  a  little  altered  This  roof  is  a  continual 
tion  of  that  on  the  northern  division  (56),  and  before  the 
alterations  of  the  south  part,  about  the  year  1500,  it  has 
evidently  gone  on  there  also.  The  northern  division  is  now 
the  Song-school,  and  has  had  its  floor  taken  out  so  as  to 
make  it  all  one  stoi-y.  This  change  seems  to  have  been 
made  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  original 
windows  were  blocked  up,  and  a  large  gable  window,  suitable 
to  the  altered  state  of  the  apartment,  was  inserted  in  the 
north  end.  The  original  roof  exists  above  the  modem 
ceiling,  which  follows  its  form ;  and,  to  tell  of  the  upper 
floor,  there  remains  a  fireplace  about  the  middle  of  the  west 
wall.  The  lower  story  has  three  doors — one  from  the 
cloister  (57),  one  northwards,  at  the  north-east  comer  to- 
wards a  small  yard,  and  one  westward  towards  a  little  one- 
storied  building  (51),  now  destroyed,  but  the  marks  of  the 
gabled  roof  of  which  remain  on  the  walls.  These  two  doors 
are  later  than  the  other. 

On  the  east  aide  is  a  modern  fireplace,  which  very  likely 
takes  the  place  of  an  old  one.  On  the  west  side  and  at  the 
north  end  were  long  windows,  the  sphiys  of  which  remain 
inside,  and  part  of  the  end  window  itself  is  visible  outside. 
la  the  east  splay  of  the  same  window  is  a  small  round- 
headed  locker  6^  ins.  wide  and  about  the  same  high,  rebated 
for  a  shutter.     Cut  in  the  bottom  is  a  conical  cup  4  in.  in 
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diameter,  and  the  same  deep,  and  from  the  top  ia  a  small 
flue  going  up  diagoually  towards  the  outside  of  the  wall. 
This  is  eridently  intended  for  a  light,  and  reminds  ua  of  the 
"  cressets  wrought  iu  atone,"  in  the  Dorter  and  at  the  choir 
door  at  Durham,  which  cressets  it  was  the  duty  of  the  cook 
to  keep  properly  filled  with  tallow.*  With  such  a  rough 
style  of  night-light  the  flue  would  be  very  desirable,  but  the 
use  of  the  shutter  is  not  so  evident  Perhaps  it  was  lutended 
to  exclude  the  external  air  when  the  light  was  not  burning, 
or  it  may  have  bad  a  glass  or  horn  front  like  a  iantem. 

This  Song-school  with  the  added  chamber  behind  (51) 
probably  represents  one  of  the  largest  of  the  houses  in  the 
Infirmary.  -  The  stairs  and  internal  partitions  were  of  wood, 
such  as  we  find  evidence  of  in  the  curious  little  bouses  of  the 
Carthusian  Monastery  at  Mount  Grace  near  Northallerton. 

The  south  end  of  the  western  side  of  the  Infirmary  cloister 
has  been  very  much  altered  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Originally  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  part  of  the  cloister,  and  there  remains  a  small 
twelfth  centm-y  window  (67)  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  on 
that  side  appears  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  is 
covered  viith  plaster.  The  Norman  window  lights  a  small 
garderobe  taken  out  of  the  north  pit  of  the  Frivey  Doi*ter 
and  now  entered  by  a  square  headed  and  probably  modern 
doorway  in  the  south  east  comer  of  the  ground  floor  room 
(54).  The  original  entrance  seems  to  have  been  a  now 
blocked  up  fourteenth  century  doorway  in  the  south-west 
comer,  which  would  give  a  passage  of  approach  to  the 
garderobe.*  To  the  same  room  a  like  doorway  opens  from 
Litlington's  tower.  This  was  probably  at  one  time  a  two- 
story  building  under  tlie  same  roof  as  the  Song-school,  but 
about  1500  the  walls  were  raised  in  wood  and  the  place 
made  into  a  little  house  of  three  stories,  each  less  than  8  ft. 
high,  with  an  attic  in  the  roo^  in  which  state  it  remained 
till  recently,  the  general  arrangements  being,  ae  it  appears, 
unchanged.  The  alterations  now  going  on  to  make  the 
place  more  habitable,  have  brought  to  hght  two  fire-places, 
one  on  the  first  and  one  on  the  second  floor  (132,)  which  are 
here  figured.' 

■  "  Eitea."  pp.  IB  and  72.  behind.     I  think  it  ii  reoent. 

*  The  cbtBUfi  would  be  m*de  whan  '  From  •  drawing  kindly  lent  b;  Sir 

the    GrepUc«  in  ths  iownt  itory  w«  Gilbert  Soott 
made,  and  ■  chinmej  fanned  in  Ihs  Bpsce 
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The  fire-place  itself  is  of  ordinary  type,  but  on  its  left  side 
it  bas  the  unusual  addition  of  a  sort  of  stone  oven.  In  the 
jamb  of  the  fire-place  is  a  square  hole  leading  to  a  cell  under 
the  floor  of  the  oven,  into  which  embers  might  be  introduced, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  flue  through  which  a 
draught  could  be  created.  The  floor  of  the  oven  has  been 
laid  with  tiles,  and  both  it  and  the  stoking  hole  hare  had 
shutters,  I  suppose  of  iron.  The  tile  floor  of  the  upper  oven 
appears  to  be  an  insertion  a  few  inches  above  the  original 
floor,  which  has  had  a  round  opening  with  a  large  rebate  as 
if  to  receive  a  moveable  lid  of  tile  or  iron.  Above  the  left 
jamb  of  the  fire-place  is  a  hole  with  a  "  cresset "  like  that 
in  the  Song-school.  The  room  below  has  a  similar  oren, 
but  no  light-hole,*  and  as  already  mentioned,  the  fire-place  in 
what  I  have  called  the  Sub-prior's  Chamber,  has  the  stoking 
hole  which  shows  that  there  is  an  oven  there  also,  though  it 
is  now  covered  up.  The  use  of  these  ovens  is  not  very  clear. 
They  can  scarcely  have  been  made  hot  enough  for  cooking, 
and  ought  rather  to  be  called  hot  closets  than  ovens.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  two  chambers  towards  the  Little 
Cloister,  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Infirmary 
or  to  the  Dorter,  for  they  are  now  entered,  and  may  always 
have  been,  from  the  first  floor  of  Litlingtoa's  tower,  which  was 
itself  entered  from  the  Dorter.  If  they  belonged  to  the  In- 
firmary it  may  be  that  they  were  the  sick  men's  chambers,^ 
and  that  the  hot  closets  were  to  keep  warm  drinks  and  the 
like  for  the  use  of  the  patient^;.  But  the  rooms  appear  very 
small  for  this  us6.  .  The  only  other  suggestion  I  have  to 
make  is  the  rather  wild  one  that  these  were  checkers.  We 
knew  from  the  "Rites"  the  officers  had  fires  in  their  checkers, 
and  that  some  had  their  dinners  served  there.  It  is  junt 
possible  that  at  Westminster  a  man  whose  dinner  was  so 
served  had  a  hot  closet  to  keep  it  warm  till  he  was  ready  to 
eat  it,  or  to  keep  a  second  course  warm  whilst  he  was  dis- 
posing of  the  first.  This  would  explain  that  in  the  Subprior's 
Chamber,  but  at  Durham  the  Subphor  dined  at  the  common 
table.* 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Cloister  north  of  the  chapel 

'  Perlupi  tliera  maj  b«  one,  but  if  so,  *  WUcb,  u  appeiLn  from  Hr.  Walcott'i 

(t  ii  hlddeo  bj  the  timber*  of  the  neir      "  InTontory,"  vera  two  id  Damber. 
Door,  which  cnta  Acroaa  juat  aboro  tha  *  "Ritee,"  p.  78, 
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has  been  another  house  (63)  like  the  Song-achool,  but  rather 
larger.  Two  late  fire-places  remain,  and  on  the  east  side 
the  jamb  of  a  window  larger  and  later  than  those  which  face 
the  cloister.  A  squint  cut  through  this  jamb,  and  com- 
manding the  door  to  the  cloister,  shows  that  a  still  later 
apartment  has  existed  eastwards,  which  is  also  proved  by 
the  corbels  as  for  a  roof  remaining  in  the  precinct  wall.  Mr. 
Walcott,  in  a  note  to  the  "  Inventories,"  makes  this  the  Prior's 
house,  which  is  possible,  but  it  requires  more  evidence  than 
the  remains  afford.  That  this  and  the  Song-school  were  the 
houses  of  two  of  the  obedientaries  is  exceedingly  hkely,  but 
we  cannot  pretend  to  name  them  positively  without  docu- 
mentary evidence.  We  may,  however,  with  less  hesitation 
ascribe  the  buildings  south  of  the  chapel  to  the  Master  of  the 
Infirmary.  The  hall  remains  in  very  perfect  condition  (65). 
except  that  its  roof  has  been  shortened  at  the  north  end, 
where  it  extended  over  the  aisle  of  the  chapel  as  far  as  the 
arcade  wall.'  At  this  end  was  an  upper  room  or  gallery 
with  a  fire-place  which  remains,  and  tlie  aisle  below  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  house.  The  small  houses  nortJi 
and  south  of  the  Infirmary  Cloister  may  have  been  occupied 
by  the  sempeciee  or  seniores  of  the  convent. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  special  Infinnary 
kitchen  as  there  was  at  Canterbury :  perhaps  the  great 
kitchen  served  the  whole  house  as  it  did  at  Durham. 

There  is  a  passage  (66)  to  the  garden  in  coDtiouation  of 
the  east  walk  of  the  cloister,  which  is  ancient,  and  has  a  con- 
temporary doorway  at  the  south  end."  Add  there  may  have 
been  another  from  the  east  walk  through  a  doorway,  which 
appears  to  exist  under  the  plaster  at  the  south-west 
comer  (58). 

It  is  said  that  some  years  ago  remains  of  baths  were 
found  east  of  the  Infirmarer's  Hall  (64),  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  more  about  them,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  definite  information. 

The  Pbatee. 

The  plan  of  the  Frater  can  be  made  out  with  certainty  . 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  cloister.     The 

Ute  doormy  tomidi  the  lull  blockod 
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north  wal  remains  entire  up  to  the  cornice/  with  the 
eleventh  centui-y  arcade  below,  and  fourteenth  century  win- 
dows above.  The  width  is  given  by  part  of  the  south 
wall  still  standing  with  remains  of  the.  same  arcade  (68). 
The  east  end  is  the  west  wall  of  tho  dark  cloister  and  cham- 
ber over,  and  at  this  end  the  early  arcade  is  replaced  by  one 
of  the  date  of  the  windows.  The  position  of  the  west  end 
is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  There  is  now  a  wall  (72)  ia 
line  with  the  west  wall  of  the  cloister,  but  the  wall  is 
modern,  and  built  up  out  of  old  fragments.  It  stands,  how- 
ever, where  we  should  expect  to  find  the  end  of  the  Prater, 
which  would  thus  be  over  130  feet  long,  and,  it  would  seem, 
quite  large  enough  for  any  possible  requirement ;  but  the 
remains  of  corbels  in  the  north  wall  show  that  the  roof  went 
on  westwards  for  thirty  feet  or  more  without  break,  and  a 
corresponding  wall  on  the  south  side  (73)  exists,  and  seems 
to  be  old.  This  extension  westwards  is  now  covered  with 
buildings,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  end  wall  does  not 
appear  to  be  certain.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  there  had 
been  an  arrangement  here  such  as  existed  at  Durham,  where, 
the  west  end  of  the  Frater,  there  was  a  deep  gallery  called 
the  Lqfte,^  large  enough  to  be  the  ordinary  diuing-place  of 
the  monks,  and  under  the  gallery  was  the  cellar.  The  Lofle 
at  Durham  seems  to  have  served  the  purposes  of  the  Miseri- 
■  corde,  and  the  existence  of  a  Misericorde  elsewhere  at  West- 
minster is  against  that  of  a  Lofte  in  the  Frater.  Professor 
Willis  placed  the  Deportum,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
Canterbury  name  for  the  Misericorde,  at  the  end  of  the 
Frater  thus,  but  makes  it  a  separate  apartment. 

The  floor  of  the  Frater  was  rather  lower  than  that  of  the 
cloister,  and  opposite  the  door  is  the  Frater  Hole,  a  wide 
round  fourteenth  century  arch,  filled  in  later,  and  formed 
into  two  hatches,  with  shutters.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
Frater  remains  one  jamb  (70)  of  a  fourteenth  century  door, 
which  has  led  to  a  yard  or  building  parallel  to  the  dark 
cloister. 

The  Fablottr. 

The  passage  from  Dean's  Yard  to  the  cloister  is  divided 
into  two  parts  of  about  equal  length.     The  outer  belongs  to 

^  "OlwningB,"  PUte  XXX.  ■  P.  7S. 
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the  entrance  tower,  which  is  common  to  the  Abbot's  House 
and  the  cloister.  The  inner  is  eFideutly  the  Parler  of  the 
Rites,  "a  place  for  marchftunts  to  utter  ther  wairea."*  It 
has  a  door  towards  the  cloister  (9),  already  described,  and 
another  (84)  towards  the  entrance.  At  present  it  receives 
light  chiefly  from  the  doors,  but  originally  it  had  three  win- 
dows, on  the  north  a  borrowed  light  from  the  Lavatory  (80), 
and  a  window  (81)  which  may  have  opened  upon  an  open 
area  in  the  Abbot's  House,  or  may  also  have  been  a  borrowed 
light ;  the  third  (82)  has  looked  into  the  Prater.  The  last 
is  the  only  one  now  open,  and  under  it  is  a  modern  door, 
which  may  represent  an  old  one,  but  does  not  appear  to  do 
so.  These  windows  occupy  three  of  the  four  side  arches  of 
the  vaulting,  and  in  the  fourth  is  a  small  obtusely  arched 
door  (83),  only  about  8  ft.  9  in.  high,  blocked  up  flush 
with  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  east  of  it  are  small  loops,  also 
blocked,  rising  as  if  to  light  a  stair.  The  top  of  the  stair  is 
indicated  by  a  blocked  door  towards  the  leads  of  the  cloister 
over  the  Frater  door,  opposite  which  door  there  is  a  larger 
loop  towards  the  south  which  is  still  open.  fSome  time  ago 
Mr.  King,  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  office,  got  in  at  this  upper 
loop,  and  gave  such  an  account  of  the  interior  that,  when 
preparing  this  paper,  I  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a 
full  description  of  it.  Unfortunately,  the  hole  is  too  small  for 
me  to  get  in  myself.  But  Mr.  Somera  Clarke  volunteered 
to  do  it,  and  made  drawings  of  the  place,  which  are  here 
reproduced. 

Beginning  at  ^e  bottom,  there  is  a  very  steep  flight  of 
twenty-one  steps,  with  the  three  loops  from  the  Parlour  on 
the  left.  Then  Oiere  is  a  landing,  above  which  another 
steep  flight  of  nine  steps  leads  to  the  upper  doorway  and 
loop.  The  curiosity  of  the  place  is  in  the  middle  landing, 
on  the  north  of  which  is  a  recess  resembling  a  doorway.  It 
has  a  lintel  cut  to  an  elliptical  form,  like  those  of  the  doors, 
and  sir  inches  further  in  is  a  flat  lintel.  The  lower  part  of 
this  recess  has  a  kind  of  stone  bench  all  across,  with  an 
upright  support  in  the  middle  underneath,  and  each  division 
of  the  bench  is  pierced  with  two  round  holes  2^  inches  in 
diameter.  The  upper  part  of  the  recess  has  been  blocked, 
and  part  of  the  bench  is  broken  away.     Opposite  is  a  win~ 
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dow  or  hatch  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  rerj  much  decayed. 
It  looks  towards  the  Frater  or  its  gallery,  and  is  now  blocked 
with  brickwork.  When  open  it  would  have  lighted  the 
recess  with  the  bench.  From  the  foot  of  the  central  sup- 
port of  the  bench,  there  starts  a  grove  or  chase,  which 
curves  across  the  passage  to  the  opposite  side,  where  it  is 
continued  to  the  bottom,  being  partly  in  the  wall  and  partly 
in  the  steps.  The  steps  are  in  chalk,  and  are  very  much 
worn  below  the  landing,  but  comparatively  little  above.  All 
the  openings,  except  the  one  loop  at  the  top,  hare  been 
blocked.  At  present  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain  the  use 
of  this  place.  It  is  evident,  from  the  condition  of  the  steps, 
that  something  or  other  was  done  pretty  frequently  on  the 
landing ;  and  the  small  size  of  the  lower  door  suggests  that 
it  was  done  by  boys  :  the  upper  flight  of  steps  was  probably 
intended  only  to  give  access  to  the  leads  of  the  cloister  for 
occasional  cleaning  and  repairs.  The  four  holes  on  the 
bench  may  have  been  stands  for  some  cup-shaped  or  conical 
vessels.  The  chase  may  have  contained  a  water-pipe.  If 
there  were  a  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  Frater,  and  if  it  could 
be  shown  to  have  been  used  like  the  Durliam  Lojte  for  dining 
in,  I  should  suspect  this  to  have  something  to  do  either  with 
the  serving  there  or  with  the  removal  of  the  alms  of  broken 
meat' 

Thb  Abbot's  House. 

The  house  of  the  Abbots  is  amongst  the  most  perfect  of 
the  monastic  buildings  remaining.  It  was  a  large  mansion, 
built  round  its  own  court,  and  covering  the  whole  of  the 
west  side  of  the  cloister,  over  part  of  which  it  extended.  Its 
exact  limits  are  given  in  the  grant  of  buildings  from  the 
Crown  to  the  new  Bisbopof  Westminster  in  1541,'  an  abstract 
of  which  is  given  in  the  "Gleanings,"  pp.  221-225,  and  a 
long  quotation  in  Mr.  Walcott's  notes  to  the  "  Inventories," 
The  entrance  tower  and  the  room  over  the  parlour  just  de- 
scribed belonged  to  the  Abbot,  and  it  is  very  likely,  as  I 
believe  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Walcott,  that  this  was  the 
Abbot's  ChapeL    From  the  entrance  tower  we  approach  the 

I  C6tnp«n  the  Covbt  >t  Durluun,  agree  with  the  oxuting  rsnwiiu,  lod  en- 
"  Rika  "  p.  77.  '^^°  '^  ^\ii  to  idanti^  the  building*. 

'  Hnnj  meMoreioetitB  us  giTUi,  which 
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court  of  the  house  by  a  short  passive  (88)  vaulted  in  two 
bays,  and  faaviug  had  doora  at  both  ends,  but  do  means  of 
obtaining  light  except  through  them.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  court  is  an  ancient  wall  too  much  altered  to  gire  any 
certain  indication  of  date,  but  probably  IsUp'a  work.  Within 
is  a  plain  room  (89)  not  vaulted,  which  has  a  dogr  from  the 
court,  and  windows,  now  restored  or  regothicised,  looking 
south.  This  was  possibly  the  buttery.  In  the  corner  is  the 
kitchen  (SO),  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  old  one,  although 
restored  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which 
date  belong  the  large  brick-arched  fii*eplaces.'  It  is  entered 
from  the  court  by  a  passage  (91)  on  its  own  level,  on  the 
left  of  which  is  the  kitchen-door,  and  an  Elizabethan  serv- 
ing hatch  (92),  and  on  the  right  are  the  stairs  to  the  hall  (93), 
between  which  and  the  passage  is  a  little  pantry.  The  walls 
of  the  hall  are  of  Litlington's  date.  The  wood-work,  both 
of  the  roof  and  fittings,  is  a  mixture  of  that  date  and  later. 
I  imagine  that  the  hall  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay* 
after  the  suppression,  and  was  afterwards  repaired  and  put 
into  its  present  form,  probably  by  Dean  Goodman,  who 
attempted  to  introduce  a  common  table  and  something  like 
collegiate  discipline  amongst  the  staff  of  the  church. 

A  small  door  near  the  east  end  of  the  high  table  leads  to 
a  lobby  (94),'  from  which  open  doors  on  the  west  to  the 
well-known  Jerusedem  Chancer  (96),  and  on  the  east  to  a 
room  (97),  on  the  north  side  of  the  Abbot's  Courtyard,  called 
the  Jeiicho  Parlour.  The  Jerusalem  Chamber  is  the  old 
withdrawing  room,  and  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  Hall,  and 
hke  it  has  been  altered,  but  later  than  the  other.  Just  out- 
side the  door  on  the  south  is  a  niche  in  the  wall,  very  like 
the  lavatory  of  an  altar,  and  probably  intended  for  a  lamp.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  flue,  but  the  top  is  scooped  out 
inside  into  a  sort  of  inverted  funnel,  as  if  to  collect  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  soot  from  the  smoke  before  it  escaped  from 
the  niche.     The  Hall  and  Jenisalem  Chamber  are  raised  on 

'  Then  Lb  &  wonderful  repmentation  Uirough  QoUiia  specUclei. 

ofthi■kitohaninthB"QlcuIil]g^"p.208,  '  Perti^«  it  nuj  luta  had  tbe  load 

with  nuMiTa  lUnu  irnhM,  and  »  mta  \a  atolea.     It  looks  lika  it ;   uid  the  <hm 

tighti  aitttng  in  the  carasr,  »U  complete,  biihop  wu  an  adept  >t   that  kind   of 

at  the  utUt,  no  doubt,  thought  it  ought  "  reformation." 

to  be.     It  ii  a  pi^  Uiat  men  who  draw  *  Undar  the  window  of  this  lobby,  b>- 

the  illuBtrationi  to  archmological  works,  wardi  (ha  oour^  bai  been  n  door  into 

will  not  alwaja  show  chingi  m  they  are,  the  huement. 
initMd  of    10  ofto)    looking   at   Uiam 
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a  low  baaeraent  story  not  Taulted,  and  the  Hall  is  approached 
from  the  court  by  a  Berenteeuth  century  stair  and  pentice, 
which  is  shown,  by  the  form  of  the  window  near,  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  original  arrangement.  It  appears  from 
the  grant  to  the  Bishop  that  westwards  of  these  buildings 
was  the  Abbot's  garden,  and  the  measurements  given  show 
it  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  gateway  to  the  Elms,  a 
court  now  the  northern  half  of  Bean's  Yard.  There  was, 
veiy  likely,  a  door  to  the  Abbot's  garden  from  his  Hall  oppo- 
site that  to  the  court,  but  I  have  not  found  it. 

The  north  side  of  the  Abbot's  court  is  of  Islip's  time.  It 
also  has  a  low  unvaulted  basement,  and  there  are  two  stories 
over.  The  Jericho  Parlour  has  very  ornate  oak  walMinmgs 
of  the  same  date,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  old  wood-work 
about.  East  of  the  Jericho  Parlour  is  another  room  ^98), 
now  made  into  an  entrance  lobby,  and  with  a  door  from  the 
cou^t,  which  may  represent  an  old  one,  but  does  not  show 
it  in  any  way.  From  this  room  there  are  ways  to  the 
south  aisle  of  the  church,  and  to  the  chapel  under  the 
south  tower,  and  to  a  wood  gallery  in  the  south  aisle.  This 
gallery  is  so  placed  that  it  can  scarcely  have  been  intended 
for  the  Abbot's  closet  or  private  pew  ;  and  I  think  it  may 
have  served  for  the  singing  of  the  Gloria,  Laua,  ei  Honor, 
nn  Palm  Sunday.  There  are  windows  at  the  east  end  of 
Isb'p's  building  in  both  stories  towards  the  little  garden  next 
the  cloister. 

The  east  side  of  the  court  is  so  plastered  outside  and  altered 
inside  that  nothing  ancient  appears.  It  is  now  the  Deanery, 
and  extends  over  part  of  the  west  walk  of  the  cloister,  as  it 
did  in  the  days  of  the  Abbots.'  This  part  is,  I  believe,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  mors 
old  work,  specially  wood  construction,  remains  concealed 
from  view. 

Buildings  towards  Dban's  Yakd. 

All  along  the  side  of  Dean's  Yard,  are  remains  of  four- 
teenth century  buildings,  more  or  less  complete.  They  are 
now  houses,  and  have  necessarily  been  and  coutinue  to  be 
from  time  to  time  very  much  altered.  This  is  perfectly  legi- 
timate, for  so  long  as  a  building  continues  in  use  it  must  be 

*  Tbe  grant  to  the  Biahop  inoladn  the 
f<;artli  part  of  til*  great  cloijrter,  uid  (be 
VOL.  xxxiir. 
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made  to  suit  the  wants  of  its  users,  and  if  no  wanton  de- 
struction of  old  work  takes  place,  the  antiquary  has  no  right 
to  complain,  and  here,  of  late  years  at  least,  the  ancient 
remains  liave  been  reverently  cared  for.  But,  although  I 
believe  the  general  opinion  is  against  me,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  wrong  in  treating  works  of  this  sort  to 
imitate  in  modern  alterations  and  additions,  the  style  and 
architectural  treatment  of  the  old.  The  result  of  this  system 
is  that  the  antiquary  is  often  puzzled  to  know  whether  he  is 
looking  at  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  feature,  or  upon  an 
entirely  modern  one,  to  which  a  mistaken  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity has  given  the  form  of  a  sham  antique.  And,  of 
course,'  the  more  accomplislied  is  the  architect  the  more 
complete  is  the  deception. 

The  uses  of  this  range  of  buildings  is  not  now  known, 
though  DO  doubt  it  will  be  cleared  up  some  day.  I  suppose 
the  northern  part,  if  not  the  whole,  to  have  been  the 
Cellarer's  offices  and  his  hospicium,  as  at  Canterbury,^  in  a 
somewhat  similar  position  with  respect  to  the  cloister  and  the 
kitchen.  But  aa  nearly  every  monastic  outbuilding,  from 
a  granary  to  a  Guest-house,  took  the  form  of  a  vaulted  cellar 
below  and  a  long  chamber  above,  it  is  very  unsafe  to  gueas 
at  uses  without  the  guidance  of  documents.  The  grant  to 
the  Bishop  gives  us  two  names  which  we  can  fix  with  cer< 
tainty,  but  unfortunately  they  are  of  the  fantastical  sort, 
which  gives  no  clue  to  the  uses  of  the  buildings. 

On  the  upper  story  of  the  gate-house  over  the  entranco 
(8?),  is  a  large  pointed  window,  flanked  by  niches,  which  is 
a  restoration  of  the  old.  Inside  the  entry  are  two  modem 
doors  to  the  south  (85,  85),  which  moat  likely  represent  old 
ones.  One  leads  to  a  slype  or  passage  (100),*into  the  kitchen- 
yard  between  the  end  of  the  Frater  and  the  Cdberge ;  and 
the  other,  to  a  narrow  space  (86),  between  the  wall  of  the 
entry  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  tower.  Here  was,  no  doubt, 
a  stair ;  but  whether  it  led  to  the  upper  room  of  the  tower 
or  to  that  of  the  Calberge,  or  to  both,  is  not  clear. 

'  BaudM  hU  inaiiy  ind  vuKous  store-  talea  up  by  them.      Altowing   for  tba 

roami,  tha  caltarer  provided  living  and  diSereot  ifatiw  of  the  Cutercian  Coitwrvi 

■leeping  *coommodatioa   fur  the   gueata,  from  the  lervaDtaof  a  Benedictiaehouse, 

and  aUo    for  Daarly  all  the  Mrvanta  ot  Mr.  Sharps'^  Oo«b»  Cmtenonaa  ii  tha 

UiB   Abbey.      These    required    very  ei-  aume  building,  uid,  unleu  I  miBtake,  tha 

t«DUve  buildiogs,  uid  it  may  well  be  that  end  of  it  away  from  the  church  waa  ih« 

the  whole  eokt  aid*  ot  DeanVyard  waa  gueat-bouou. 
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The  grant  to  the  Bishop  calls  the  building  south  of  the 
entrance  tower  (99)  the  Calberge,  a  word  which  I  have  noc 
found  BatiBfftctorily  explained.  I  have  heard  the  place  called 
"The  Chequers,"  but  whether  the  name  ia  traditional  or 
supplied  by  some  recent  antiquary  I  cannot  learn.  It  is, 
however,  very  likely  that  tho  Cellarer's  checker  and  perhaps 
some  others  were  here.  The  building  has  a  vaulted  base- 
ment, the  floor  of  which  Is  somewhat  below  the  ground  level. 
The  vaulting  is  plain,  but  has  good  carved  bosses.  It  is  in 
five  bays,  now  divided  into  many  rooms,  and  each  bay 
appears  to  have  been  lighted  on  the  west  bide  by  two  small 
strongly-barred  windows,  a  few  of  which  remain  outside,  and 
several  more  of  the  inner  arches  inside.  A  door  remains  on 
the  east  side  (100).  And  at  the  south  end  are  remains  of  a 
door  (103),  and  a  window  (101),  the  former  opening  into 
the  tower  (102),  This  tower  is  called  the  fi/ocA^S/o^e  rower" 
in  the  Bishop's  grant,  and  formed  the  entrance  into  the  kit- 
chen yard.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  the  most  perfect  of 
the  buildings  in  this  range.  Part  of  the  roof  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  Calberge  remains.  It  is  low-pitched,  and  quite 
pl^. 

The  next  building  (104),  hajB  been  of  two  stories,  some- 
what taller  than  the  Caiberge.  The  front  is  old,  but  with 
modern  vrindows  and  doors  inserted.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  old  inside.  This  may  have  been  the  Cellarer's  ball. 
South  of  it  is  a  large  entrance-tower  three  stories  high  (105), 
restored,  except-  in  the  lower  story,  which  is  vaulted  in  two 
bays,  and  in  die  western  bay  is  a  blocked  doorway  towards 
the  south  (106),  which  would  have  led  to  the  building  (107). 
This  has  a  modernised  front  in  which  no  old  is  visible, 
but  the  substance  of  the  wall  is  old.  The  back.  (108)  and 
end  (109)  walls  appear  to  remain,  although  they  are  now 
made  internal,  and  of  course  plastered.  In  the  back  is  an 
old  doorway  (109),  now  made  into  a  cupboard.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  Canterbury  this  building  would  be 
the  Guest  House.  The  next  (110)  is  rather  set  back  from 
the  line  of  the  others,  and  appears  entirely  modern,  except 
that  there  ia  a  large  mass  inside,  which  suggests  an  old 

*  Tli*r«  has  b«an  loma  conf  uiion  kbout  the  giant  giTss  ths  diettnoa  from  the 

tli«   uae  of  *>'"  name,  which  is  aomB-  CDtrance  tower  to  the  Black  Stole  Tower 

timeagiTm  to  the  larger  tower  at  the  aa  88  feet,  which  codcIuuto];  proraa  it  to 

CDtrance    to   Little  D^'i   Yard.     But  bavs  bean  the  more  Dortharn  ot  the  two. 
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chimney.  Beyond  this  and  coming  forward  to  the  former 
line,  is  an  old  wall  (111),  in  which  are  two  blocked-up  two- 
light  fourteenth  century  windows.  This  wall  runs  on  to  the 
corner  through  the  modern  gate  into  Dean's  Yard,  where  it 
joins  the  precinct  wall. 

The  Kitchen. 

The  exact  site  of  the  kitchen  and  its  dependent  offices,  is 
not  yet  ascertained.  They  must  have  been  in  the  space  (74) 
east  of  the  Cellarer's  buildings,  south  of  the  Frater,  and  west 
of  the  end  of  the  Misericorde  (76).  This  space  is  now  thickly 
covered  with  buildings,  in  which  no  doubt  there  is  old  work 
remaining  to  be  discovered.  Tha  kitchen  has  not  opened 
directly  into  the  Frater,  for  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the 
latter  near  the  Frater-hole,  are  two  attached  pillars  remain- 
ing, showing  that  there  has  been  a  vaulted  passage  between 
them,  which  is  indeed  what  we  should  expect.  There  is  a 
Norman  wall  (75)  running  from  the  south  side  of  the  Frater 
to  the  comer  of  the  Misericorde,  in  which  wall  are  two  round- 
headed  windows,  high  up,  which  show  it  to  have  been  the 
east  side  of  a  building,  but  I  think  not  of  the  kitchen.  It 
may  have  been  the  larder.  The  kitchen  was  very  likely  a 
massive  stone  structure,  like  those  which  remain  complete 
at  Durham  and  G-lastonbury,  and  in  part  at  Canterbury  and 
Ely  ;  and  was  pulled  down  at  the  suppression,  because  it 
could  not  easily  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  The  wall  towards  Little  Dean's  Yard  (79)  is  of  the 
last  century,  but  doubtful  indications  of  old  work  appear  in 
places,  and  from  them  and  the  way  in  which  it  follows  the 
line  of  the  old  sewer,  I  think  that  the  western  part  at  least 
is  on  old  foundations,  and  was  the  wall  of  the  kitchen-yard. 

The  MiaEBicoBDE. 

The  grant  to  the  Bishop  enables  us  to  identify  the  range 
of  buildings  south  of  and  parallel  with  the  Frater,  as  the 
Misericorde.  Its  west  gable  towards  the  kitchen-yard  re- 
mains, forming  part  of  the  end  of  Ashhumham  House,  ani 
the  side  waUa  may  be  traced  through  the  house  as  far  as  the 
Dark  Cloister.  In  the  gable  wall  are  the  remains  of  two 
square-headed  windows  high  up,  which  look  like  insertion.". 
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In  the  north  wall  towards  the  west  end  (77)  are  a  doorway 
and  a  small  window  which  may  be  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Misericorde  seems  to  have  been  the  western  part  of  the 
range,  and  was  probably  a  long  hall  without  any  chamber 
over.  The  eastern  part  against  and  partly  over  the  Dark 
Cloister,  contains  work  of  many  dates,  and  has  eridently 
been  often  altered.  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  the 
original  form  or  intention  of  the  buildiags,  but  I  have  put 
down  on  the  plan  such  old  work  as  I  have  been  able  to  get 
at,  for  the  knowledge  of  most  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  H.  F,  Turle.  There  are  other  walls  which  may  be  old, 
and  their  exposure  would  probably  explain  what  is  now  a 
puzzle.  At  (76)  is  a  pointed  doorway  blocked,  which,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  the  small  portion  visible,  may  be  as 
early  as  LiUington's  time.  This  doorway  fronts  westward, 
and  leads  to  a  small  apartment,  the  east,  south,  and  west 
aides  of  which  seem  to  be  ancient.  On  the  outside  of  its 
south  wall  is  the  base  of  a  buttress,  which  appears  to  have 
been  external  at  one  time.  At  (78,  78)  are  two  doorways 
facing  outwards  in  each  case.  That  to  the  south  appears  to 
be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  other  of  the  sixteenth. 
Both  retain  sixteenth  century  doors.  This  part  of  the 
building  seems  to  have  been  of  two,  if  not  of  three  stories. 
There  is  now  a  1 6th  century  fireplace  in  a  room  on  the  second 
floor,  but  I  think  it  is  later  than  the  suppression.  The  first 
floor  extends  over  the  Dark  Cloister,  and  formerly  commu- 
nicated with  the  Dorter  by  the  early  doorway  in  the  south- 
west corner. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  School  authorities  to 
poll  down  Ashbumham  House,  and  build  a  chapel  in  its 
place.  This  would  be  a  very  great  loss ;  for,  besides  the 
monastic  remains  imbedded  in  it,  Ashbumham  House  is 
itself  an  exceedingly  good  example  of  old  English  domestic 
architecture.  If  a  chapel  be  really  wanted,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  rebuild  St  Katberine's,  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
which  must  soon  perish  entirely  unless  in  some  way  they  are 
protected  from  the  weather  1 

Thb  Gakdbn-Wall,  bto. 

The  garden-wall  built  by  Abbot  Litlington  (112,  112) 
remains,  with  only  one  break,  from  its  commencement  at  the 
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south-east  corner  of  Dean's  Yard  all  the  way  to  tlie  east  side 
of  the  Chapter  House,  where  it  stops  suddenly,  having  pos- 
sibly been  broken  into  when  the  Lady  Chapel  was  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  The  wail  has  been  heightened, 
and  is  perfectly  plain.  There  is  a  walled-up  postern  doorway 
on  the  east  side  (113),  near  the  Infirmary.  The  rest  of  the 
precinct  boundary,  with  all  the  buildings  of  the  outer  court, 
have  gone,  and  it  is  not  within  the  taak  I  hare  set  myself, 
to  describe  them  ;  but  in  the  plan,  I  have  set  down  in  outline 
the  position  of  the  gate-house,*  from  Sandford's  plan,  and 
I  have  dotted  in,  conjectu  rally,  the  sites  of  the  buildings 
south  of  the  Elnts,  from  the  description  given  of  them  in  the 
grant  to  the  Bishop,  aided  by  the  woodcut  of  Mr.  Walcott's 
old  map  given  in  the  "  Gleanings,"  p.  224.  They  were  a 
barn,  farm-buildings,  and  the  like ;  but  our  information  does 
not  enable  us  to  distinguish  them. 

The  Ahoient  Deainaoe. 

I  am  fortunately  able  to  lay  down  on  my  plan  a  consider* 
able  part  of  the  ancient  drainage  system  of  the  Abbey.  A 
very  small  portion  of  this  is  now  accessible  ;*  but  in  1849  a 
survey  of  the  jdrains  was  made,  which  was  very  complete  so 
far  as  it  went,  and  a  plan  was  drawn,  for  the  use  of  a  copy 
of  which  1  have  to  thank  Mr.  Wright.  That  this  survey  did 
not  include  all  the  ancient  drains,  is  shown  by  some  part  of 
that  which  is  now  accessible  being  omitted,  and  I  have 
therefore  ventured  in  one  case  to  show,  by  a  dotted  line,  a 
drain  for  the  existence  of  which  I  have  no  authority  but  its 
probability. 

The  sewer,  as  examined,  began  just  outside  the  entrance 
to  Little  Dean's  Yard,  and  pa^ed  out  of  the  precinct,  under 
the  garden-wall,  at  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  south  side  of 
the  Jewel  Tower,  which  was  probably  served  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  it.  Between  these.points  there  are  many  rami- 
fications. 

*  Joit  indda  the  gnai  gkta  wu,  on  ths  AUdren  af  Ihe  A  Imery  and  Pamuty  for 

■oath,  the  gate  of  the  ffnu,  which  wa>  fowr  old  vdhum  (pp.  77,  7S).   it  kppsn 

k  litUe  nortb.  of  the   present  gate  into  that  (beae  pataaitic  toundatioDB  wera  a 

Deen'i  Yard,  where  the  Crimean  monu-  aort  of  coaaeqnenoe    and    regulation   of 

ment    now    Muida.       Inaide    were    the  the  monutic  dole. 

Almonriea  and  Alnu-housea,  u  uema  to  '  Fiom  67  to  about  78  on  the  plan  ;  on 

faa*e  been  uiual  in  great  abbeyi.     From  which  the  drain  ii  shown  b;  a  thin  blue 

what  ii  wid  in  the  "Kitea"  atraut  the  line. 
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At  the  time  of  the  survey  there  was  a  deep  deposit 
throughout  the  length  of  the  sewer,  and  the  fall  was  from 
east  to  west,  or  away  from  the  river,  and  the  ancient  bottom 
is  three  inches  lower  at  the  west  end  than  at  the  east.  But 
as  between  these  two  points  there  are  falls  both  ways,  alter- 
nating in  a  very  irregular  manner,  and  for  a  great  part  of  its 
length  the  bottom  is  a  foot  lower  than  it  Is  at  either  end, 
I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  that  the  flow  was 
intended  to  be  in  the  more  natural  way — from  west  to  east, 
towards  the  river.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  here  the 
arrangement,  which  the  old  men  seem  always  to  have  pre- 
ferred where  they  could  get  it,  of  a  running  stream  diverted 
through  the  sewers,  and  so  keeping  them  constantly  flushed. 
Here  there  was  the  mill-stream,  which  ran  along  the  southern 
precinct  of  the  Abbey,  a  portion  of  which  could  easily  have 
been  diverted.  The  irregular  form  of  the  bottom  would 
make  a  considerable  stream  necessary  to  keep  the  sewers  in 
tolerable  order,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  part  of 
them  was  originally  open. 

The  known  part  of  the  sewer  begins,  as  I  have  said,  at 
the  gate  of  Little  Dean's  Yard,  after  passing  which  it  skirts 
the  wall  of  the  old  kitchen  yard.  It  is  probable  that  here 
was  a  short  branch  to  serve  the  kitchen  and  its  offlces. 
Further  eastward  the  sewer  forks  into  two  so  as  to  pass 
through  both  sides  of  the  Privey  Dorter,  just  west  of  which 
is  a  cross  drain  joining  the  two  branches,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  not  clear.  The  southern  branch  in  its  way  through 
the  Privey  Dorter,  receives  a  drain  from  the  south,  which  I 
have  referred  to  before  as  marking  the  site  of  a  house  ;  and 
at  the  east  end  of  the  same  building  is  a  cross  drain  join- 
ing the  two  branches,  and  which  probably  served  a  return 
row  of  garderobes,  as  shown  on  the  upper  plan.  Thence 
the  south  branch  passes  at  the  back  of  the  south  buildings 
of  the  Infirmary,  which  may  have  had  offices  built  over  it 
as  at  SL  Cross,  and  goes  on  in  a  straight  line  to  the  precinct 
wall,  and  formerly,  no  doubt,  past  the  Jewel  Tower  into  the 
river.  The  northern  branch  having  passed  the  Privey 
Dorter,  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  north  along  the  west 
walk  of  the  Infirmary  Cloister,  through  the  north  range  of 
buildings,  and  past  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  opening  from 
the  Common  House,  beyond  which  it  stops  suddenly  close 
to  the  Chapter  House.     Whether  this  ever  went  further  is 
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perhaps  doubtful,  but  there  was  very  probably  a  branch 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Infirmary  buildings,  and  Berriug 
tbem,  and  then  either  joining  the  southern  branch  or  passing 
on  directly  to  the  river. 

This  system  is  so  far  complete  that  it  serves  all  the  offices 
and  buildings  which  appear  to  require  it. 

The  short  and  imperfect  sketch  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  shows  how  much  still  remains  to  reward  searchers 
amongst  these  buildings.  Another  paper  has  to  be  written 
applying  the  evidence  existing  in  writing  to  the  remnants 
of  the  fabric.  This  I  hope  some  day  to  do,  unless  some 
one  will  be  good  enough  to  do  it  before  me.  There  is  indeed 
work  for  a  special  Society  bere,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  see  a 
Westminster  Societi/ formed,  with  the  sole  object  of  thoroughly 
investigating  the  buildings,  and  printing  every  document 
concerning  them. 
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ON  THE  XDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  BOMAN  STATIONS  "  NAVIO" 
AND  "AQUAE."  WITH  SEUABES  UPON  OTHEB  BOUAN 
STATIONS  IN  DEBBTSHIBE. 

B7  W.  THOHFSOH  WATKtK,  t4n, 

Ty  the  chief  writiogs  of  the  Roman  period  concerning 
Snglish  topt^^phy,  which  are  at  present  extant,  the  names 
of  none  of  the  towns  or  stations  existing  at  that  epoch  in 
Derbyshire  appear  (as  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  to  be 
included.  This  also  is  the  case  in  a  few  other  counties.  The 
"Geography"  of  Ptolemy,  the  "Itioerary"  of  Antoninus, 
aud  t£e  "  Notitia  Imperii,"  are  a)I  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
we  have,  therefore,  solely  the  "  Chorography  "  of  Ravennas 
to  depend  upon  for  any  information  concerning  them.  The 
author  of  this  work  (the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but 
which  is  probably  of  the  sizth  century)  names  between  Deva 
(Chester)  and  jRatae  (Leicester)  the  following  stations, — 
"  Veratino,  Lutadarum,  Derbentione,  Salinis,  Condate."  Be- 
tween Lindum  Colonia  (Lincoln)  and  Mantio  (Manchester) 
he  names  the  following, — "  Banovatlum,  Navione,  Aguit, 
Arnemeza,  Zerdotalia." 

Of  those  in  the  first  series,  Salinae  and  Condate  are  cer- 
tainly not  in  Derbyshire,  but,  as  has  been  generally  thought 
at  Northwich  and  Kinderton  respectively.  Veratinum  has 
^nerally  been  placed,  though  upon  no  other  evidence  than 
tie  etymol(^  of  Warrington,  at  Wilderspool,  near  that  town, 
where  there  are  undoubted  remains  of  a  Roman  station.  To 
the  remaining  two,  a  clue  was  obtained  during  the  last  cen- 
tury by  the  discovery  of  several  pigs  of  lead  near  Matlock, 
beuing  inscriptions,  amongst  which  were  the  abbrevia- 
tions, MET.  LVT.,  and  in  one  case,  metal,  lvtvd.  From' 
these  data  subsequent  antiquaries,  amongst  whom  are  the 
fiev.  D.  Lysons,  Sir  H.  Ellis,  Mr.  Bateman,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  have  considered  that  Chesterfield  (Derbyshire)  was 
probid}ly  the  Lutudae  of  Ravennas.  This  town  is  situated 
on  the  RomaQ  Ryknield  Street,  and  its  name  almost  sug- 
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geBts  the  certainty  of  a  Roman  post  of  some  nature  baviDg 
existed,  but,  beyond  a  few  coios,  no  remains  are  known  to 
have  been  found  there.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  thiBStar- 
tion  was  nearer  to  Cromford  and  Matlock,  and  more  in  the 
mining  districts  round  Wirksworth.  The  name,  Lvtudae,  is 
genersdiy  beliered  to  mean  "lead  mines,"'  and  Wirksworth 
represents  the  centre  of  a  district  abounding  in  them.  All 
the  pigs  of  lead  above  referred  to  were  found  within  five  miles 
of  Wirksworth,  while  Chesterfield  is,  as  the  crow  flies,  at  least 
eleven  miles  distant,  with  do  known  traces  of  any  Roman  road 
between  the  two  places.  I  think  my  opinion  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  at  Hopton,  about  Ij  mile  from  Wirks- 
worth, a  fragment  of  an  inscribed  Roman  atone  (probably  part 
of  a  sepulchral  monument)  was  found  in  the  last  century. 
The  inscription  nras  as  follows  : — 


QELL 

PRAE   0"    Ul 

LV.    BBIT 


The  stone  was  found  covering  a  funereal  urn  in  a  tumulus; 
the  um  containing  burnt  bones,  ashes,  &g.  The  vestiges  of 
an  intrenchment  were  in  the  immediate  ueigfabourhood.*  In 
connection  with  the  last  line  of  this  inscription,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  two  of  the  pigs  of  lead  before  named, 
bore  the  abbreviations  ltt.  bb.,  and  bbit.  lvt.  As  the 
pigs,  however,  might  be  carried  to  some  distance  fi-om  their 
place  of  manufacture,  the  stone  which  would  hardly  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  distance  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  locality, 
from  whence  the  pigs  originally  came.  Again,  the  other 
station  immediately  preceding  Lutudae  in  this  series,  Der- 
bentio,  seems  from  its  etymology  to  have  been  close  to  the 
modern  town  of  Derby  (about  a  mile  distant  from  it), 
where,  at  Little  Chester,  the  remains  of  a  considerable 
Roman  station  lie  buried  beneath  the  surface.  The  distance 
of  Hopton  from  Little  Chester  is  about  fourteen  miles,  and 
it  lies  on  the  Roman  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Buxton. 
The  distance  of  Chesterfield  from  Little  Chester  is  also  about 
the  same,  and  the  Ryknield  Street  connects  the  two  stations. 
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Up  to  some  twelve  years  ago,  this  was  the  only  evidence 
as  to  the  names  of  the  Roman  stations  in  Derbyshire,  al- 
though it  was  strongly  suspected  that  the  Aguae  of  Ravennaa 
(and  this  brings  us  into  the  second  series  of  towns  I  hare 
selected)  was  situated  at  Buxton,  the  latter  being  the  only 
site  to  which  the  term,  "  the  waters,"  would  apply. 

But  in  the  year  1862,  there  nvas  found,  in  the  immediate 
ricinity  of  Buxton,  and  to  the  south-east  of  that  town,  a 
portion  of  a  Roman  milliary  or  milestone,  bearing  an  im- 
portaDt  inscription.  It  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Jewitt 
in  the  "Reliquary,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  207,  and  subsequently  in 
"  Black's  Ouide  to  Buxton."  Professor  Htibner,  in  his 
"Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,"  vol.  vii.,  Ko.  1,168, 
also  gives  this  inscription.  The  readings  of  these  gentlemen 
vary,  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Jewitt. 

Dr.  Hlibner. 

IPBPOT  COS  11 

.  .  OT  .  c  .  , 

BPAMATICAB  .  .  I 

EANNIC   .    . 

M.  P.  X. 

IIP.  X 

My  friend,  the  late  Mr.  James  Yates,  P.R.S.,  who  also 
aw  the  stone  soon  afler  its  discovery,  informed  me  that  all 
le  could  read  with  certainly/  was — 


Mr.  G.  Roach  Smith,  in  a  note  appended  to  Mr.  Jewitt's 
paper  in  the  "  Reliquary,"  makes  some  remarks  on  the 
inscription  which  to  me  seem  rather  extraordinary.  The 
first  line  he  reads  as  TB.  pot.  cos.  ii.,  and  says,  "  The 
word  Casar  seems  to  have  stood  at  the  end  of  tbe  middle 
line,  and  if  so  we  must  look  for  two  namea  That  of  the 
Emperor  there  is  no  hope  of  recovering  (unless  you  find  the 
other  portion  of  the  stone)  and  that  of  the  Caesar  would,  of 
course,  be  in  the  remaining  middle  line.  But  the  word 
Annius,  which  there  seems  prominent  could  only,  so  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  apply  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  as 

Annius  Verus,  he  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius 

I  throw  out  another  suggestion,  the  letter  immediately  pre- 
ceding  is  p,  we  then  get  pannic  or  pannio.      Now  you 
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will,  OD  referoDce  to  the  atone  itself,  aea  if  it  be  likely  that  we 
here  get  letters  representing  the  name  of  the  station  Pennoc- 
rucium  of  the  second  iter  of  Antoninus.  If  so,  the  preced- 
ing letter  or  letters  would  be  a  or  a  b,  most  probably  the 
former,"  A;c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Hiibner  and  Mr.  Roach  Smith  un- 
accountably overlook  the  fact  that  the  second  n  which  they 
give  is  a  ligulate  AV,  and  recognised  as  such  by  Mr.  Jewitt 
and  Mr.  Yates.  Had  Mr.  Roach  Smith  noticed  this,  he 
would,  with  the  other  emendation  he  suggested  of  o  for  o, 
have  arrived  nearer  the  truth,  as  be  would  then  have  had 
the  letters — 

PAHAYIO, 

My  idea  of  the  inscription  when  I  first  saw  it  engraved 
was,  that  we  had  in  the  second  line  for  a  certainty  the 
words  A.  NAVio,  and  I  further  felt  almost  sure  that  the 
letters  preceding  a  in  the  same  line  were  P.P.  following 
cos  .  .,  and  standing  as  they  generally  do  in  that  position 
for  patri  piUriae.  The  remainder  of  the  line  after  o  I  took 
to  be  NE,  and  I  thus  made  the  whole  line  to  read — 

p.p.  A.N  a  VI  CHE. 


In  order  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  my  view,  I  endeavoured 
to  procure  access  to  the  stone,  but  unfortunately  its  where- 
abouts is  not  known.  Immediately  after  its  discovery,  it 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bates,  editor  of  the  "  Buxton 
Advertiser."  This  gentleman  informed  me,  that,  despairing 
of  ever  seeing  a  local  museum  formed  at  Buxton,  he  sold 
it  to  a  Mr.  Wright  of  Derby.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  gentleman  is  dead,  and  a  collection  of  antiquities  which 
he  had  formed,  dispersed.  What  became  of  the  stone  is 
unknown. 

Fortunately,  whilst  the  stone  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Bates,  Robert  Hutchison,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie  Castle,  Ediu- 
bargh,  had  three  photographs  of  it  taken,  one  the  fiill  front, 
the  others  side  views,  and  I  am  indebted  to  his  courtesy  ia 
sending  me  these  for  inspection,  and  thereby  supplying  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  Mr.  Hutchison  had  also  a  cast 
of  the  stone  taken,  which  ia  now  at  Edinburgh. 
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The  result  of  a  minute  examinatioQ  of  the  photographs  is, 
that  the  letters  remaiuing  most  umnistakeabl;  are — 
IBPOTC08 
1.P.P.AHAYIONB 
H.  P.  z. 

The  A  and  Y  and  the  it  and  B  of  the  second  line  being 
ligulate  thus — M  and  iE'  The  last  named,  it  will  be  noticed, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Jewitt  as  ae.  It  is  dotibtfui  whether  an- 
other numeral  has  existed  after  the  x,  but  certainly  there 
has  not  been  more  than  one. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  at  ten  or  eleven 
mUen  distance,  from  where  the  milestone  was  originally 
placed,  there  existed  the  Roman  station  named  Navio.  The 
question  then  arises,  Was  the  stone,  in  its  original  position, 
or  nearly  so,  when  found  1 

Mr.  Jewitt  in  his  account  of  the  stone  in  the  "  Reliquary," 
says  at  p.  207,  that  it  was  found  "in  a  lane  at  Buxton," 
and  at  p.  208,  he  says  that  it  was  found  "at  Higher  Buxton, 
on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  leading  from  Manchester  by 
way  of  Stockport,  Buxton,  kc,  to  Little  Chester,  and  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  earthworks  at  Stadon  Moor." 
After  describing  this  road  from  Buxton  to  Little  Chester, 
and  the  several  other  roads  issuing  from  the  former  sta- 
tion, Hr.  Jewitt  says,  at  p.  209,  "  The  milestone  recently 
found  may  doubtless  refer  to  some  station  on  one  of  these 
roads,  but  which,  it  is  impossible  to  say." 

A  writer  in  the  "Buxton  Advertiser,"  June  14th,  1863, 
says,  "  it  was  found  in  a  garden  occupied  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Lees  in  Higher  Buxton,"  in  turning  up  the  soil,  and  he  then 
asks  if  any  Roman  road  "  passed  the  site  of  the  garden 
(near  the  Silverlands)." 

Mr.  Hutchison,  during  my  correspondence  with  him  as 
to  the  stone,  informed  me  that  "  it  was  dug  up,  in  an  old 
man's  garden  in  Higher  Buxton,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
public  road,  and  I  feel  certain  was  in  iitu." 

To  this  evidence  must  be  added  the  fact,  according  to  Mr. 
Jewitt,  that  t^e  stone  is  composed  "  of  the  flinty  g^tatone  of 
the  neighbourhood,  being  similar  to  the  rock  at  the  summit 
of  Corbar,"  so  that  it  was  not  brought  from  any  distance  for 
building  purposes,  which,  in  fact,  from  the  abundance  of  stone 
would  be  useless. 
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Although  found  nearest  to  the  line  of  Koman  road  leading 
to  Little  Chester,  the  stone  was  certainly  not  found  on  its 
line.  (This  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton  now  forms 
the  road  to  Ashborne.)  But  another  road  of  Roman  con- 
struction, leads  E.N.E.  from  Buxton,  and  proceeds  to  the 
Roman  station  at  Brough,  in  the  parish  of  Hope,  which  is 
about  eleven  miles  distant,  and  in  the  angle  between  these 
roads,  the  stone  was  apparently  found,  and  on  one  or  other 
of  these  roads  we  must  certainly  look  for  the  station  Navio. 
The  name  of  the  station  at  Brough  has  hitherto  been  un- 
known :  Can  it  have  borne  this  name  ?  Inscribed  fragments, 
statues,  coins,  foundations,  pavements,  kc.,  have  been  found 
there,  and  its  distance  from  BuAon  agrees  with  the  miles 
marked  on  the  stone.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the 
stone  hare  been  originally  placed  on  the  line  of  road  to  Little 
Chester,  where  are  we  to  find  Navio  f  Probably  at  Mid- 
dletoQ  (by  Youlgreave),  where  a  fine  Roman  idtar,  coins, 
paterae,  mortaria,  fibulEe,  &c.,  have  been  found  at  different 
times.'  Parwich,  which  is  further  on  the  line  of  the  same 
road  (and  where  are  vestiges  of  a  camp,  though  doubtful 
whether  Roman),  seems  too  far  off,  but  I  leave  to  other  and 
more  able  hands  the  task  of  fixing  with  precision  the  exact 
site.  ■ 

In  any  event,  the  fact  seems  established  that  the  Aquae 
of  Ravennas  which  he  names  next  to  Navio  was  at  Buxton 
(the  Roman  remR,ins  of  baths,  &c.,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  found  there,  I  need  not  describe),  and  that  Navio 
was  either  at  Brough,  or  on  the  line  of  Roman  road,  between 
Buxton  and  Little  Chester,  and  consequently  within  the 
county  of  Derby  ;  thus  raising  to  four  in  number,  the  stations 
in  that  county  whose  names  are  known. 

Of  the  other  stations  named  in  this  second  series  Banoval' 
lum  has  generally  been  placed  at  Horncaatle  in  Lincolnshire, 
from  the  fact  of  the  latter,  which  is  an  undoubted  Roman 
station,  being  situated  on  the  river  "  Bane ;  "  but  I  think 
tliis  place  is  too  far  to  the  eastward,  and  that  the  site  of 
Banovallum  should  be  looked  for  between  Buxton  and  LincolD. 
As  to  Amemeza  and  Zerdotalia,  I  think  it  probable  that  one 
of  them  is  the  station  at  Melandra  Castle ;  but  until  further 

*  Batsmui'i   "  VeiUgM  of  the  Anti-      Iwonw  Bonan  omdlsitick  wu  klao  fooad 
quitin  of  Derbyshire,"  p.  160.    A  fine      Ui«n. 
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discoveries  are  made  the  name  of  this  Btation  must  remain 
JD  abeyance.  The  noble  owner  of  the  site  (Lord  Howard  of 
Glossop.)  recently  iafonned  me  that  he  was  thinking  of  ex- 
cavating the  station.  Should  he  do  so,  I  feel  sure  that  he 
■would  be  rewarded  by  interesting  discoveries.  I  may  state 
that  on  visiting  the  spot  in  April,  1874,  with  ray  friend  Mr. 
J.  F.  Earwaker,  F.S.A.,  we  found  the  measurements  of  the 
station,  as  given  by  Mr.  Watson  in  the  "  Archaeologia,"  vol. 
iii.,  p.  236,  entirely  correct. 
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By  0.   DOtTKER,   E«i.,  F.O.S. 

The  subject  of  the  landing  place  of  Julius  Cajsar  has  been 
so  warmly  contested  by  able  writers,  including  classical 
scholars,  astronomers.  Emperors,  and  mathemarticiaDS,  that 
it  may  appear  very  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  but  as  those  writers  hare  arrived  at  different 
conclusions,  I  may,  perhaps,  he  allowed  as  a  geologist  to  put 
in  a  plea  ;  knowing  intimately  the  geological  and  physical 
features  of  Kent,  and  having  studied  the  subject  of  the 
changes  in  its  coast  since  the  event  in  question.  I  can  lay  no 
claim  to  classical  knowledge,  and  on  that  ground  I  could  not 
demand  attentioa  ;  but  I  may  mention  that  in  determining  a 
question  of  this  nature  most  dependence  may  be  placed  on 
the  indirect  evidence  afforded  by  the  features  of  a  country 
of  which  we  hare  a  narrative  some  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  the  evidence  of  those  changes  which  have,  and  are 
taking  place  so  slowly,  though  so  surely,  along  our  coasts. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  question  has  very  frequently  been 
debated  quite  ignoring  these  facts,  and  the  present,  not  the 
past  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  taken  as  a  guide.  On 
reading  most  of  the  essays  on  the  subject,  I  have  been  much 
struck  with  this  fact,  and  Ciesar's  plain  narrative  appears  to 
have  been  strained  to  square  with  some  favourite  theory. 
By  numerous  writers  all  the  classical  evidence  bearing  on 
the  subject  has  been  brought  together,  and  the  value 
attached  to  each  carefully  weighed,  though  Cjesar's  plain 
narrative  (which  from  internal  evidence  is  clear  and  accurate) 
must  ever  be  our  surest  guide.  Caesar  tells  us" — "A  small, 
part  of  the  summer  remaining,"  (it  was  therefore  autumn)  < 
"I  resolved  to  proceed  to  Britain."  He  wished  to  learn- 
particulars  of  the  island  over  against  Graul,  because  he 
learned  that  in  his  Gallic  wars  succours  were  obtained  from 
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thence.  He  first  interrogated  the  merchants  vho  traded 
with  Britain,  from  whom,  it  appears,  he  learnt  but  little. 
He  wished  to  ascertain  "  what  ports  were  proper  for  a 
multitude  of  tlie  larger  vessels."  "  Qui  essent  ad  majorum 
navium  multitudiiiem  idonei  portus."^  "To  ascertain  these 
things  he  sends  Caius  Volusenus  to  explore,  with  a  long 
vessel,  ordering  him  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,"  and  then 
"  he  himself  proceeds  with  all  his  forces  to  the  Morini, 
because  thence  was  the  shortest  passage  to  Britain."  Volu- 
senus returns  in  five  days  and  delivers  his  report,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  land  because  of  the  enemy.  "  About  eighty 
vessels  of  burden  having  been  collected,  which  he  considered 
sufficient  for  transporting  two  legions,*  he  distributed  to  the 
qu»8toi-8,  lieutenants,  and  prefects  what  he  had  besides  of 
long  vessels ;  to  these  wore  added  eighteen  vessels  of  burden, 
which  were  detained  8000  paces  from  that  place  by  the 
wind,  80  that  they  were  not  able  to  arrive  at  the  same  port." 

From  another  part  of  his  narrative  we  learn  that  these 
vessels  were  detained  to  the  north  of  Casar's  port,  described 
— "ulteriorem  portum."  '  "Having  obtained  proper  wea- 
ther for  sailing,  he  loosed  at  the  third  watch."  He  himself 
about  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day  reached  Britain  with  the 
first  ships,  and  beheld  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  posted 
DO  all  the  hills,  of  which  place  this  was  the  nature ;  the 
sea  was  confined  so  by  close  mountains  that  a  dart  might 
be  hurled  from  the  higher  places  upon  the  shore,"  *  Ctesar 
proceeds ; — "  Having  judged  this  by  no  means  a  proper 
place  for  disembarking,  he  waited  at  anchor  to  the  ninth 
hour."  Showing  his  lieutenants  what  he  had  learned  from 
Volusenus,  he  gave  them  his  orders,  and,  "  having  obtained 
both  wind  and  tide  favourable  at  one  time,"  ("  nactus  et 
ventum  et  Eostum  secundum  uno  tempore")  he  weighed 
anchor,  and  proceeding  about  seven  mites  from  that  place, 
"  stations  his  ships  near  an  open  and  level  shore." 

So  much  for  Ceesar's  narrative,  which  in  the  following 
chapters  gives  fijlt  information  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
there  and  the  attack  on  the  Britons..  In  order  that  we  may 
determine  the  landing  place  of  Csesar,  we  have  to  consider, 
fintly,  his  port  of  embarkation  ;  secondly,  the  direction  he 
took :  and,  thirdly,  the  distance  he  sailed.    It  is  not  easy  at 
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this  distance  of  time  to  get  at  nil  the  data  necosaarj  for  this 
determination,  because  great  changes  have  taken  place  along 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  France  during  the  2000  years  that 
have  since  elapsed.  I  pui-pose  to  state  the  evidence  of  these 
changes  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  coast  near  Deal 
and  Sandwich,  where  many  able  writers  have  fixed  Csesar's 
landing  place.  Deal  is  situate  on  a  bank  of  recent  beach 
which  during  many  ages  has  been  accumulating  round  the 
point  of  Kingsdown  Cliff,  and  is  even  now  travelling  east* 
wards  towards  Sandown  Castle.  Beyond  this  point  the 
shore  is  composed  of  sand,  and  is  so  level  that  the  distance 
between  the  tide  marks  is  very  great.  This  sand  is  blown 
inland,  and  forma  the  sand  hills  or  dunes.  The  direction  of 
these  dunes  mark  the  successive  advance  of  the  shore. 
Thus  the  low  land  between  Deal  and  Sandwich  is  protected 
from  inundation  by  a  natural  embankment.  The  present 
river  Stour  winds  through  marshes  between  the  high  lands 
on  either  side  of  Canterbury  towards  Sarre,  beyond  Grove 
Ferry,  where  it  turns  at  right  angles,  flowing  by  Stourmonth, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  lesser  Stour ;  then  through  the 
Minster  Marshes,  and  making  another  right-angled  turn, 
flows  beneath  the  hill  of  Richborough  and  thence  to  Sand- 
wich, turning  round  Stonar,  and  finally  reaching  the  sea  at 
Powell  Bay,  the  present  mouth  being  but  little  removed 
from  Kamsgate  harbour.  The  marsh  land  through  which  it 
flows  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at  Stourmouth, 
and  from  a  mile-and-a^half  to  two  miles  at  Richborough. 
Towards  the  centre  of  this  marsh,  the  soil  is  composed  of 
recent  alluvial  mud  to  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
shallowing  on  either  side  towards  the  older  formations.  We 
may  learn  from  these  data  that  the  river  was  formerly  much 
deeper  and  wider  than  at  the  present  time,  and,  from  the 
greater  depth  of  recent  alluvia]  mud,  we  learn  that  it  flowed 
out  to  sea  near  Sandwich.  The  land  composing  the  marsh 
is  formed  by  the  mud  deposited  for  centuries  on  each  over- 
flow of  the  river.  We  have  no  evidence  of  any  change  of 
level  in  the  land  since  Roman  times,  save  that  occasioned 
by  silting  up  of  an  old  channel.  There  are  many  facts 
which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this  silting  up  went  on  much 
more  rapidly  formerly  than  at  present ;  since  1 776,  when 
the  Commissioners  pf  Sewers  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  make  a  new  cut  at  Stonar,  the  marsh  has  suffered  lesB 
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from  inundation.  The  history  of  Sandwich  (formerly  a  chief 
and  much  frequented  port)  furoishea  numerous  historical 
data,  whence  we  may  trace  the  great  changes  which  hare 
taken  place  aloog  the  coast.  These  data  carry  us  back 
1000  years.  The  decay  of  Sandwich  as  a  port  was  the 
result  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  haven.  Thus  in  1052 
we  find  that  Earl  Godwin  assembled  hia  fleet  at  Sand- . 
wich,  and,  sailing  up  through  the  north  mouth,  spoiled 
Sheppy ;  and  in  1046  the  Danes  landed  at  Sandwich  with 
their  fleet ;  not  to  mention  numerous  facts  of  later  date 
which  show  that  the  town  then  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wansum.  A  large  channel  flowed  in  at  that  place  and  out 
near  Reculver,  so  that  the  Isle  of  Thanet  was  then  a  veritable 
"island,"  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  considerable 
breadth  of  water,  which  must  have  been  narrowed  between 
Sandwich  and  Stonar  (formerly  a  town  of  some  importance). 

1  can  find  no  evidence  of  the  Wansum  flowing  out  at 
GIifi"8  End  ;  indeed,  all  the  facts  point  the  other  way,  and, 
whatever  reUance  may  be  placed  on  old  maps,  they  all  agree 
in  placing  the  mouth  of  the  Stour  or  Wansum  much  more 
westerly  than  at  present  In  Saxon  and  Danish  times 
Sandwich  was  the  chief  port  whence  continental  traffic  was 
carried  on. 

If  we  contemplate  the  changes  wrought  by  time  during 
these  one  thousand  years,  it  wiU  not  be  too  much  to  imagine 
as  great  a  change  in  coast  and  river  during  the  preceding 
1000  years.  We  find  frequent  mention  of  the  Rutupine 
coast  by  the  earlier  Koraan  vrriters,  but  in  later  times  the 
great  fortress  is  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Kutupium, 
which  has  been  ahnost  universally  ascribed  to  Bichboro'. 
Jlr.  Roach  Smith  in  his  account  of  Richborough  quotes 
Tacitus,  in  his  "  Life  of  Agricola,"  stating  that  the  Roman 
fleet  entered  the  Trutulesian  harbour,  by  which,  he  supposes, 
vas  meant  the  Rutupine.  It  being  certain  that  Richboro' 
was  a  port,  we  may  consider  how  far  it  was  removed  from 
the  sea.  I  have  spoken  of  Stonar :  it  fronts  Richboro' 
towards  the  east,  and  is  situated  on  a  great  bank  of  sea 
lieach  which. must  have  taken  ages  to  accumulate,  as  it  ia 
now  in  some  places  500  yards  wide.  It  would  appear  that , 
this  and  the  other  sea  beaches  along  the  coast  have  travelled 
from  the  west ;  the  Stonar  beach  must  have  travelled  from 
the  cliff  between  Dover  and  Deal     The  present  town  of  Deal 
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is  «itiiatecl  on  a  comparatively  recent  beach.  I  have  evidence 
of  the  beach  at  the  back  of  Deal  containing  mediaeval 
remains.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  sea  swept  the  Stonar 
beach,  Deal  had  no  existence,  and  the  map  I  here  appeod 
would  represent  the  probable  line  of  coast.  Beyond  Walmer 
the  cliff  of  chalk  appears  gradually  increasing  in  height  as 
we  approach  Dover,  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  South  Foreland. 
an  indentation  of  tlie  coastline  forms  the  bay.  The  cliff 
between  here  and  Dover  is  being  gradually  undermined  by 
the  sea,  bo  that  the  promontory  of  cliff  must  formerly  have 
presented  a  more  indented  bay,  and  the  same  may  be  sfud 
of  Dover.' 

Such  are  the  coast  changes  towards  the  east  of  Kent. 
Westward,  beyond  the  high  land  of  Folkestone  and  Hythe, 
we  come  to  the  low  land  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  (though  I 
do  not  attempt  in  this  piiper  to  trace  the  changes  in  this 
neighbourhood)  still  I  will  briefly  allude  to  them,  because 
many  suppose  Caesar  to  have  lauded  here.  At  Hythe  the 
great  escarpment  of  the  Lower  Green-sand,  stretching  inland 
towards  Lymne,  forms  an  abrupt  and  steep  ascent ;  below 
this  the  military  canal,  once  the  channel  of  the  Lymen,  flows 
up  to  Appledore.  This  river,  since  called  the  Rother,  once 
flowed  out  at  Romney,  but  from  some  cause  it  shifted  its 
channel.  The  tract  of  land  between  Hy_the  and  Romney 
would  now  be  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tide  were  it  not 
for  artificial  embankments.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  most  of  these  great  changes  may  have  been  accom- 
plished before  Roman  times,  since  Roman  pottery  has  been 
found  near  Dunchurch  in  such  position  as  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  a  Roman  pottery  existed  there.  But  this 
much  is  evident,  that  at  the  period  of  Caesar's  invasion  the 
marsh  was  little  better  than  a  swamp  of  mud,  great  part 
being  under  water  at  high  tide. 

Turning  from  the  changes  on  land,  we  will  now  consider 
the  changes  in  tlie  Channel.  The  Goodwin  Sands  lie 
opposite  Deal  and  Pegwell  Bay ;  they  are  about  ten  miles 
long,  and  in  some  places  three,  and  at  others  seven  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  for  a  certain  space  they  are  laid  bare  at 
low  water.  Tliat  they  are  a  remnant  of  the  land,  and  not 
mere  accumulations  of  sea  sand,  may  be  presumed  from  the 
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fact  that,  when  the  building  of  a  light-house  on  this  shoal 
was  in  contemplation  by  the  Trinity  Board  in  1871,  it  was 
found  by  boring  that  the  bank  consisted  of  15  feet  of  sand 
resting  on  blue  clay.  An  obscure  tradition  says  that  the 
estates  of  Karl  Godwin,  father  of  Harold,  who  died  in  1053, 
were  situated  here,  and  some  have  conjectured  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  chronicle 
in  the  year  1097.  The  accumulations  of  shingle  near 
Dungeness  have,  by  the  change  of  direction  of  velocity  of 
the  currents  gathered  to  a  great  extent  round  the  points, 
and  Mr.  Redman  estimates  an  annual  increase  of  nearly  six 
yards.  Mr.  Drew  (Geological  Survey  Memoirs)  points  out 
how  the  beach  formerly  near  Rye  had  been  swept  away  and 
redeposited  in  a  difl'erent  direction.  These  facts  tend  to 
prove  that  geological  changes  of  coastline  have  altered  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents,  and  the  size  and 
height  of  the  Goodwin  Sands  would  materially  affect  the 
same. 

Before  I  resume  Ciesar's  narrative,  1  would  draw  at- 
tention to  his  port  of  embarkation.  I  have  not  had  the 
same  opportunity  of  examining  the  French  coast  that  I 
have  of  the  English,  and  must,  therefore,  trust  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  others,  but  I  would  offer  the  caution  not 
to  accept  too  readily  the  present  appearance  of  coast  in  our 
estimate  of  what  existed  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  all  pro- 
jecting headlands  of  chalk  are  being  cut  back,  and,  in  some 
cases,  river  beds  or  deep  valleys  silted  up.  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  facts  collected  touching  the  question  by  G.  T. 
Lewin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  who  published  bis  "Invasion  of  Britain 
by  Caesar"  in  1859,  and  also  of  the  writings  of  others  who 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  Mr.  Lewin.  In- 
deed, BO  much  has  been  written,  that  I  could  not  in  the 
space  of  this  memoir  give  even  a  summary  of  the  arguments ; 
but  any  careful  reader  of  Csesar's  account  can  but  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  landed  in  Kent,  and  started  from  one 
of  the  ports  nearest  to  Britain.  Csesar  started  from  the 
country  of  the  Morini,  which  probably  occupied  the  coast 
from  the  river  La  Canche,  on  the  west,  to  the  Aa,  at  Grave- 
lines,  on  the  east.  The  greater  number  of  writers  regard 
Boulogne  as  the  starting  point,  though  Wissant  has  been 
advocated  by  some  learned  antiquarians.  Mr.  Lewin  objects 
to  Wissant  as  not  a  seaport.    Ambleteuse  might  have  been 
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the  port,  eight  miles  off,  mentioned  bj  Csesar.  I  should 
rather  rely  on  the  authority  of  D'Anville,  and  place  the 
starting  point  at  or  near  Wissant ;"  but  in  reality  the  exact 
spot  irould  not  affect  the  argument,  except  as  regards  the 
distance  from  Britain,  and  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  reason 
why  the  port  of  embarkation  should  be  considered  as  exactly 
thirty  miles  from  Britain  ;  but,  allowing  this,  it  might  have 
been  Boulogne,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  the  nearest  point 
to  Dover  Cliff  would  naturally  be  chosen.  At  Calais  great 
accumulations  of  sand  have  much  reduced  the  harbour. 
Probably  in  Roman  times  the  sea  flowed  in  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  over  the  low  lands  beyond  Calais, 

Let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Caius  Volnsenus, 
the  emissary  of  Gsesar,  and  picture  to  ourselves  what  he 
must  have  seen.  Starting,  it  may  be,  from  Calais,  in  his 
war  galley,  he  beholds  in  the  distance  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion  about  the  South  Foreland,  and  sails  towards  them  ; 
he  would  probably  cross  a  tide  running  in  either  an  easl-erly 
or  westerly  direction.  Assuming  now  that  it  turned  east- 
wards, he  would  coast  along  the  high  cliff  towards  Walmer 
(having  observed  the  bay  tbrmed  by  the  projecting  head- 
lands each  side  of  St.  Margaret's).  As  he  approaches 
Walmer,  the  high  cliff*  terminates  gradually,  and  a  beach 
succeeds ;  following  this,  he  would  see  a  low  ridge  of  sand 
terminating  opposite  Sandwich,  where  the  Wansum  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  sea  ;  then,  as  now,  the  set  of  the 
tide  would  rather  throw  back  the  mouth  of  the  river,  leaving 
a  promontory  of  low  land  ;  he  might  sail  round  this  pro- 
montory and  enter  the  river,  and,  though  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  natives  might  forbid  him  to  venture  too  near  land,  he 
would  see  that  this  river  opened  out  beyond  Sandwich  to  a 
coDsiderable  width  ;  on  his  right  he  would  behold  the  Stonar 
beach,  on  his  left  the  site  of  Sandwich,  before  him  the  hill 
on  which  Kichborough  now  stands,  the  high  land  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  stretching  away  towards  the  right  hand,  and  that 
of  Woodnesborough  towards  the  lefL 

Ketracing  his  course,  we  will  now  follow  him  in  a  westerly 
direction.  He  had,  probably,  observed  the  Ooodwin  Sands 
stretching  out  as  a  long  low  island.  Repassing  the  South 
Poreland,  he   arrived  at  Dover :    the  sea  ran  in  towards 
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Buckland,  and  both  Shakespere's  Cliff  and  the  Castle  Hill 
Cliff  projected  more  seaward,  be  would  find  a  deep  narrow 
bay,  surroimded  hj  high  chffs  ;  passing  onward  he  would 
find  a  wall  of  cliff,  only  terminating  towards  Hythe.  If  we 
except  Dover,  no  landing  place  would  have  been  found 
suitable  for  an  invading  force  (if  opposed)  between  Hythe 
and  Sandwich,  and  such  must  have  been  his  report  to 
Cffisar. 

Fortus  Lemanis,  afterwards  a  celebrated  Roman  port  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Lemana,  has  been  advocated  by 
some  as  Caesar's  landing  place,  most  notably  by  Gr.  M. 
Lewin,  Esq.*  Later  Mr.  F.  Hobson  Appach  has  supposed 
Appledore  to  have  been  the  place,  and  that  the  whole  of 
Romney  Marsh  was  then  occupied  by  the  sea.  I  cannot, 
however,  accept  this  conclusion  ;  for  though  Komney  Marsh 
has  undoubtedly  been  covered  by  the  sea  at  some  remote 
period,  yet  the  fact  of  Roman  pottery  having  been  found 
near  Dunchurch  forbids  such  a  supposition.  However,  we 
cannot  without  doing  violence  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
Csesar'a  narrative,  accept  the  dictum  that  when  off  Dover  (or 
probably  the  South  Foreland)  he  took  a  westerly  course. 
Mr.  Lewin  supposes  the  south-east  wind  which  took  him  to 
Dover  to  have  changed  to  the  west.  I  am,  however,  antici- 
pating— we  will  return  to  Cssar.  The  calculations  of  as- 
tronomers have  fixed  the  date  of  Caesar's  first  invasion  as 
Saturday  the  26th  of  August ;  and  a  great  amount  of 
ingenious  speculation  has  been  hazarded  respecting  the 
course  of  the  tide  off  Dover.  He  sailed  at  the  third  watch, 
i.  e.  about  12  o'clock  at  nighty  and  arrived  at  Britain  about 
10  a.m.  the  next  day,  and  he  remained  at  anchor  till  the 
ninth  hour,  about  3  p.m.  Cssar  tells  us,  "  having  obtained 
both  wind  and  tide  favourable  at  one  time  " — "  et  ventum. 
et  sestum  uno  tempore  nactUB  secundum,  dato  signo,  et  sub- 
latie  anchoris,  circiter  millia  passuum  VIL,  ab  eo  loco  pro- 
greasus  aperto  ac  piano  littore  naves  constituit." 

It  has  been  attempted  to  calculate  by  means  of  the  pre- 
oent  tide  tables  wluch  way  the  tide  set  off  Dover  two 
thousand  years  ago.  I  would  only  remark,  in  reference  to 
these  tide  tables,  that  even  at  the  present  time  much 
difference  is  observed,  caused  by  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind  ;  and  though,  in  order  to  detennine  this  question 

*  Ht.  LewiD,  "  CoMi't  InTuiui  ot  Britain. " 
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of  the  tides,  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians 
wrote  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in    1862,  and 
received  for   reply  that   entire  reliance   might    be    placed 
on  the  observations  of  the  late  Kear-Admiial  Beechy,  and, 
though  careful  observations  have  been  furnished  from  the 
survey  of  C.  K.  Calver,'  yet  a  recent  attempt  to  swim  the 
Cliannel  by  Captain  Boyton,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
directions  of  naval  men,  ended  in  failure  chiefly  from  the 
effect  of   the  tide.*     If  this  is  the   case   now,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  di-turbing  effects  of  the  coast  changes 
which  have  been  goin^  on  for  two  thousand  years.    Wouk 
no  effect  be  produced  in  the  tides  if  the  water  ran  in  k 
Sandwich  and  out  at  Keculver,  as  we  know  it  did  in  Saxoi 
times  1     Would  no  effect  be  felt  by  the  tides  if  the  Good- 
wins were  now  an  island  ?    Would  no  effect  be  created 
the  whole  of   Roniney  Marsh  were   under  water  1      It 
impossible  for  us  to  base  calculations  on  the  present  tid< 
tables  with  any  chance  of  ariving  at  the  truth,  if  we  ignor 
those  great  geological  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  ou 
coast  line.     We  must  return  to  Caesar's  account,  and  take 
common  sense  view  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  i 
following  him.     I  would  leave  the  exact  point  of  departun 
and  assume  that  Mr.  Lewin,  Mr.  Appach,  and    the    En 
peror  of  the  French  are  right  in  taking  Boulogne .  as  th 
starting  point.     At  eight  miles  more  north  the  cavalry  wet 
detained  by  a  contrary  wind.      We  are  sure,  then,  that  th 
wind  blew  from  some  point  near    the    south  when  Cbbm 
sailed — a  south-west  wind  would  be  the  "  proper  weather, 
and  we  may,  I  think,  with  confidence  assume  that  the  tic 
ran  towards  the  west     Mr.  Cardwell  contends  that  the  tic 
must  have  .taken  Csesar  to  the  east  when  it  turned — it  mus 
consequently,  have  run  westward  before — though  Mr.  Lewi 
and  Mr.  Appach  contend  for  the  reverse. 

At  10  a.m.  Cresar  with  his  first  ships  beheld  the  coast  i 
Britain,  and  his  description  would  answer  well  for  Love 
where  he  beheld  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  posted  o 
all  the  hills.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Caesar  had  with  hii 
eighty  ships.  Mr.  Appach,'  calculates  that  his  fleet,  allowin 
room  between  each  vessel  to  manoeuvre  and  prevent  aca 

■   See    oarT««poiideDca   beiween    the  Captain  Webb,  who  proflUd  from  Ca{ 

BodelQr  of  AntiquiriM  uid  the  Admiimltj,  BojtoD'e  eipmaMit. 

1B8S.  '  P»g«  68. 
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dents,  would  extend  nearly  four  miles,  and  as  Caesar  himself 
probably  sailed  in  one  of  the  triremes,  or  long  ressels 
(which  impelled  by  oars  could  take  any  position),  he  pro- 
bably passed  Dover  towards  St.  Margaret's  Bay  before  all 
his  ships  were  at  anchor.  While  waiting  at  anchor,  Csesar 
assembled  bis  officers,  instructed  them  what  he  had  learned 
from  Volusenus,  and  formed  his  plan  of  action.  How  could 
we  adopt  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lewin,  that  the  wind  after  this 
suddenly  changed  to  the  east,  and  that  Csesar  was  drifted 
back  by  the  tide  twelve  railes,  to  Hythe  ?  Gseear  says, 
"  having  obtained  wind  and  tide  favourable  at  one  time  " 
(&vourab]e,  for  he  had  formed  his  plans),  he  "  progressus  " 
"  about  seven  miles."  How  could  "  progressus  "  imply  a 
change  of  vrind  ?  From  the  South  Foreland,  where  Csesar's 
own  ship  was  stationed,  seven  miles  would  bring  him  near 
the  mouth  of  Sandwich  Haven.  Mr,  Appach,  in  support  of 
his  argument  that  Ciesar  landed  near  Bonnington,  quotes 
Dion  Casaius,*  and,  after  explaining  that  Csesar  did  not  land 
where  he  intended  because  the  enemy  occupied  all  the 
places  being  the  Continent,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  sailed 
round  a  kind  of  projecting  point  and  coasted  along  to 
another  place. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  memoir  I  showed  that,  probably 
Id  Roman  times  the  coast  was  cut  back  behind  Deal,  and 
the  low  sandy  shore  and  sand  hills  extended  much  less  than 
at  present,  but  still  formed  a  promontory  caused  by  the 
prevailing  tides,  which  have  since  driven  the  mouth  of  the 
river  near  Pegwell  Bay. 

If  we  have  been  led  to  consider  that  Csesar  must  have 
been  off  Sandwich  when  he  first  attempted  to  land,  we  shall 
find  that  every  subsequent  movement  may  here  be  traced. 
As  soon  as  Uie  Britons  understood  the  designs  of  Csesar, 
they  followed  him  along  the  cliff  from  the  South  Foreland, 
and  the  cavalry  and  chariots  advanced  and  pre-occupied  the 
low  lands  near  Deal.  It  must  have  been  between  4  and  5 
p.m.  before  C»aar  could  have  disposed  his  ships  ready  for 
landing,  and  his  ei^ty  ships  must  have  reached  a  distance 
of  at  least  two  miles.  The  sea  shore  was  very  flat,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day  off  Sandwich,  and  Cssar's  first  difficulty 
was  the  long  distance  from  the  shore  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  ships.    If  Ceesar  had  sailed  eastward  at  the 
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turn  of  the  ttde  it  must  hare  been  still  rising,  and,  cod- 
sequently,  the  water  must  have  increased  iti  depth  after  the 
ships  'were  brought  to  anchor — hence  his  soldiers  hesitated 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  water.  At  this  juncture  Csesai* 
orders  his  long  yessela,  impelled  by  oars,  to  be  stationed  on 
the  open  6ank  of  the  enemy.  The  shore  (as  I  have  else- 
where explained)  must  have  formed  a  short  promontory,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Stour  offered  an  opportunity  seized  upon 
by  Csesar  to  station  his  ships  on  the  open  flank  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  here  they  discharged  upon  them  arrows  and 
miasiles  from  the  ships.  Thus  attacked  on  their  right  flank, 
the  diversion  gave  Csesiir's  soldiers  courage,  and  leaping  into 
the  water  they  drove  back  the  enemy.  The  Britons  now 
sent  ambassadors  to  treat  for  peace  and  release  Comius, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Csesar  to  Britain.  On  the  fourth  day 
of  Caesar's  arrival  the  eighteen  vessels  sailed  from  the  upper 
port  with  a  gentle  wind,  this  wind  was  probably  from  the 
north-east ;  a  vessel  from  Calais  to  Dover  might  sail  with 
such  a  wind,  bat  if  it  increased  to  a  tempest,  and  if  the  tide 
turned  contrary,  it  would  be  driven  back  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  these  eighteen  vessels  were  driven  hack  to  the  "  lower 
part  of  the  island  which  is  nearer  the  sun's  setting."  It 
happened  the  same  uight  that  a  high  tide  filled  the  long 
vessels  drawn  up  on  shore,  and  the  tempest  shattered  those 
that  were  at  anchor.  We  must  next  consider  the  probable 
position  of  Csesar 's  camp.  It  must  have  been  near  the 
shore  and  within  sight  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  the  eighteen  vessels  approaching  Britain  were  seen 
from  it.  Near  Sandwich,  and  between  it  and  Word,  the 
land  rises  till  we  approach  a  hill  overlooking  the  mouth  of 
the  Stour,  and  partly  surrounded  in  the  rear  by  the  Word 
and  Ham  Marshes,  Such  a  position  would  be  favourable 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  although  we  cannot  point  to  any 
remains  distinctly  to  be  traced  to  a  camp,  I  may  remark 
that  Cmaax  most  probably  employed  wood  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.^ It  would  seem  by  the  larger  vessels  remaining  at 
anchor,  that  Csesar  was  afraid  to  trust  them  too  near  land, 
for  fear  of  a  surprise  by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Lewin,  in  objecting  to  Deal  as  Caesar's  landing-place 
aaks* — "  Where  again  are  the  marshes  which  are  put  promi- 
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nently  forward  in  every  writer'a  account  ?  Cffisar  speaks  of 
the  vada  or  shoals,  Dion  of  the  Tevayos  or  lagoons  (in  sxxix. 
61),  Plutarch  of  the  marshy  and  swampy  ground,  Valerius 
Mazimus  of  an  island  formed  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide."'  The  marshes  about  Word  are  known  as  the  Ham 
ponds,  and  are  now  little  more  than  a  swamp.  Now  comes 
the  incident  of  the  attack  by  the  Britons  on  Cwsar's  foraging 
party.  Mr.  Lewin  has  found  the  very  field.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  be  so  accurate,  but  from  the  hill  of  Woodiiesboro', 
where  also  there  is  a  wood,  you  may  picture  the  scene. 
Cffisar  seems  from  the  first  to  have  dreaded  the  chariots  of 
the  enemy,  and  would  probably  fix  his  first  camp  where  tlie 
ground  was  unfavourable  for  their  employ.  The  mention 
by  Cassar  of  "tempests  following  for  many  successive  days, 
keeping  his  men  in  camp,  and  restraining  the  enemy  from 
attack,"  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  camp  was  in 
great  measure  surrounded  by  marsh  land,  and  such  would 
be  precisely  the  nature  of  the  camp  as  I  picture  it.  Mr. 
Lewin  thinks  that  in  the  attack  on  the  camp  occurred  the 
incident  related  by  Valerius  Maximus,  of  one  Scseva,  who 
bad  been  posted  with  four  othera  on  a  solitary  ait  which 
rose  above  the  waves,  and  was  separated  by  a  latter  island 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  If  we  have  been  thus  far  led  by 
CEBsar's  narrative  to  consider  Sandwich  as  the  point  where 
he  landed,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  this  opinion  strengthened 
when  we  consider  his  second  invasion  of  Britain  in  the  next 
year,B.c.  54.  The  continuation  ofadverse  wind  from  the  north- 
west, detained  Csesar  at  the  Portus  Itius  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  days  ;  at  length  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  when 
he  set  sail  at  night  with  about  eight  hundred  ships;  about 
midnight  the  wind  died  away,  and  the  ships  were  carried  by 
the  tide  so  fai-  that  in  the  morning  he  beheld  "Britain  for- 
saken" on  the  left  hand.  Now  how  can  we  accept  Mr. 
Lewin's  supposition  that  Csesar  merely  sailed  beyond  the 
North  Foreland  when  he  thus  speaks  of  "Britain  forsaken" 
on  the  left  hand?  The  cliSs  of  Kamsgate  would  be  plainly 
visible.  Csesar  must  then  have  been  carried  at  the  back  of 
the  Goodwin,  beyond  the  North  Foreland,  to  which  place 
his  account  would  strictly  apply.  Mr.  Appach  '  concludes 
that  CaDsar  was  beyond  the  South  Foreland,  and  assumes 

>  "T^raf  i>>Mv  «■!  fuurrif  SSani  .  .  .     riSt  SoIIfuv."— Plut.  Cebb.  IS. 
^ifutn  rtr/tarMji  ....  raiur  nixiiinii        *  F.  H.  Appach,  p.  103, 
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that  be  expected  Britain  od  his  right  hand,  because  in  bia 
first  voyage  he  had  landed  at  Appledore,  and  Romnej  Marsh 
vaa  occupied  by  the  sea,  consequently  he  found  laud  on  hia 
right  hand.  "  Csesar  then  followed  a  change  of  tlie  tide, 
and  by  means  of  oant  he  reached  that  part  of  the  island  on 
which  he  had  learned  the  summer  before  that  landing  was 
best."  Now  Cfesar  finds,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that 
his  landing  was  not  disputed  by  the  enemy,  and  about  nooii 
he  prepared  to  land.  It  seeais  most  likely  that  Ceesar, 
having  been  driven  by  the  tide  beyond  the  North  Foreland, 
when  he  came  back  with  the  tide,  returned  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Goodwiu,  and  coasted  along  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wansum.  It  being  high  tide,  and  meeting  with  no  opposi- 
tion, he  would  sail  into  the  harbour,  and  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  this  port,  gathered  from  his  experience  the  previous 
summer,  would  pitch  on  the  high  ground  at  Richborough  as 
just  the  spot  to  fix  his  camp,  whence  he  could  see  his  ships 
at  anchor  off  Stonar,  and  where  his  small  craft  could  find 
proper  shelter.  Ciesar  having  learned  from  his  captives  by 
what  load  the  enemy  had  retired,  resolved  to  pursue  them 
the  same  night.  It  was  at  the  full  moon,  and  at  midnight 
he  marches  in  pursuit  of  them,  having  left  ten  cohorts  and 
three  hundred  horse  to  guard  the  ships.  He  informs  ua 
that  having  proceeded  about  twelve  miles  he  discerns  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  who  were  assembled  with  chariots  and 
horses  at  a  river.  Most  probably  they  were  retreating, 
and  their  rear-guard  watching  the  movements  of  Caesar's 
cavalry.  Cffisar  goes  on  to  state  "  they  having  proceeded 
with  chariots  and  cavalry  to  the  river,  began  from  the  high 
ground  to  check  our  men,  and  to  join  battl&"  We  will 
endeavour  to  trace  "CBesar's  movements.  He  probably 
landed  at  two  or  three  points ; "  his  baggage  was  taken  to 
the  spot  fixed  on  for  the  camp  ;  sailing  or  rowing  up  the 
Sandwich  haven,  he  landed  the  baggage  on  the  island  of 
Richborough,  his  cavalry  disembark  near  the  site  of  Sand- 
wich, and  pursue  the  enemy  who  had  retreated  to  the  high 
ground,  the  hill  of  Woodnesborough,  which  probably  formed  a 
British  encampment.'  As  the  Britons  used  chariots,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  had  also  roads  of  some  sort ;  and 
the  Woodnesborough  hill,  on  whidi  we  assume  they  were 

*  Dion  Cmbidi,  zL  1  Woodneaboro  irom  tba  British. 

>  Ur.  Huted   derive*    tJie    nuue   of 
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posted,  comuianded  a  view  of  the  surroundiag  country,  and  the 
church  on  its  summit  is  even  now  used  as  a  laud-mark.  From 
this  point  a  road  traverses  the  hrow  of  the  escarpment  of  the 
lower  London  tertiaries,  now  noted  for  its  abundant  growth  of 
timber,  and  passing  through  Staple  to  Wiiigham  and  Little- 
bourne  would  lead  directly  to  Canterbury,  then  doubtless  a 
British  camp.  The  ouly  obstacle  to  a  march  from  Woodnes- 
borough  would  be  the  Little  Stour  at  Littlebourne,  but  I 
may  obserre  that  the  little  river  is  mostly  fed  by  a  periodical 
stream  the  Naitbourne,  and  as  it  was  then  July,  there  is 
every  probability  that  very  little  water  flowed  ;  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  water  is  kept  back  by  numerous  water-mills. 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  that  the  river  mentioned  by  Ceoaar  was  the  lesser 
Stour  ;  no  high  ground  on  either  side  would  offer  any  im- 
pediment to  the  iarading  forces.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Csesar  crossed  the  Stour  at  any  point  below  Fordwich,  as 
the  valley  opens  into  a  broad  marsh  below  that  town,  which 
would  he  quite  impassable  in  Roman  times.  Canterbury  or 
Fordwich  would  have  been  the  most  eligible  spot  Perhaps 
Cssar  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  the  latter  place,  and 
followed  them  to  Canterbury.  He  arrived  here  about  day- 
break as  he  had  travelled  all  nighty  and  repulsed  the  Britons 
who  withdrew  into  the  woods.  The  Great  Blean  wood 
would  offer  them  the  required  shelter.  Five  miles  west  of 
Canterbury  we  find  Chilham  Castle,  situated  on  an  eminence 
OD  the  north  bank  of  the  Stour,  and  just  at  the  narrow  gorge 
of  the  chalk  hills ;  here  probably,  as  supposed  by  Canon 
Jenkins,  the  enemy  made  their  last  stand.  Had  Ciesar 
not  previously  crossed  the  river,  he  would  probaby  have  done 
so  here.  Canterbury  (where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches)  might  not  have  been  found  such  an  eligible  spot.' 

Caisar  forbade  his  men  to  follow  the  enemy,  because,  a 
greater  portion  of  the  day  having  been  spent,  he  wished  for 
time  to  fortify  his  camp.^  Csasar  must  thus  have  followed, 
and  engaged  the  enemy  from  sunrise  till  nearly  sunset,  and 
had  ample  time  to  reach  beyond  Chilham. 

I  would  have  you  now  only  follow  the  oarrative  as  far  as 
the  retura  to  Cigar's  ships.  He  now  learned  that  "the 
night  before,  a  vety  great  tempest  having  arisen,  nearly  all 
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the  vessels  had  been  shattered  and  cast  out  on  the  shore, 
because  neither  their  anchors  and  cables  stayed  them,  nor 
could  the  sailors  endure  the  tempest."  CsBsar  then  resolves 
that  "  all  the  vessels  should  be  drawn  up  on  shore  and  be 
joined  with  the  camp  by  one  fortification ; "  in  these  mea- 
sures he  spends  about  ten  days  and  nights.  He  continues  : 
"  The  vessels  having  been  drawn  up  and  the  camp  excel- 
lently  fortified,  he  leaves  the  same  forces  which  he  left 
before  as  a  guard  to  the  ships,  and  himself  proceeds  to  the 
same  place  whence  he  had  returned."  And  now  I  venture 
to  answer  a  very  diEBcult  question — Where  could  this  camp 
,  have  been  ?  I  have  i:ather  anticipated  the  reply.  CsBsar,  ' 
it  appears,  lefl  his  ships  on  the  open  shore  so  far  from  land 
as  to  ride  at  anchor,  with  a  very  .small  force  in  the  first 
and  second  invasions  to  guard  them.  It  is  therefore  likely 
that  he  relied  more  on  his  command  of  the  sea  and  distance 
from  the  shore,  than  on  anything  else,  for  their  defence  :  it 
is,  therefore,  most  likely  that,  having  landed  his  forces  near 
Sandwich,  he  withdrew  his  fleet  opposite  Stonar,  and  chose 
the  high  ground  of  Kichborough,  nearly  an  island,  for  his 
camp.  On  this  occasion  he  resolved  to  draw  up  his  ships 
and  enclose  them  within  the  camp.  When  we  remember 
that  the  Sandwich  haven  flowed  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
Bichborough,  and  that  there  they  were  mostly  out  of  reach 
of  the  enemy,  we  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  this  camp  was 
on  no  other  spot  than  that  on  which  Hichborough  now 
stands.  In  my  account  of  the  explorations  of  the  Kent 
Arcbseological  Society  I  pointed  out  an  artificial  excavation 
in  the  bank  of  Richhorough,  opposite  a  place  called  Fleet. 
Such  an  excavation  would  probably  serve  for  the  small  craft 
employed  by  Caesar  in  the  first  invasion.  I  do  not  aflirm 
the  present  castle  to  have  been  built  by  him,  nor  do  I  know 
that  the  camp  mentioned  by  CEesar  was  more  than  earth- 
works defended  by  wood,  but  it  is  evident  that  Uie  hill  of 
Bichborough  must  have  presented  itself  to  Caesar  as  a  most 
eligible  place  for  a  naval  camp,  at  once  a  defence  from  the 
enemy  and  a  shelter  for  his  ships.  The  hill  of  Richhorough 
is  approached  by  a  strip  of  high  land  following  the  East 
Street  Ash.  I  have  ascertained  that  this  now  reaches 
neitrly  up  to  the  hill,  so-  that  even  in  a  high  tide  covering 
the  marshes  around,  a  terrace  of  high  land  would  remain, 
except  at  two  places  now  cut  tlirough  by  streams. 
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In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  observe  that  Deal  probably 
did  not  exist  in  Roman  times ;  that  a  bay  existed  near 
Sandwich ;  and  that,  as  it  appears  that  Csesar  landed  his 
forces  at  or  near  a  point  whence  he  could  get  his  long  vessels 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  he  must  have  landed  at  Sandwich, 
and  not  at  Deal,  where  no  such  bay  existed.  It  is  also  most 
probable  that,  if  not  on  the  first  invasion,  at  least  at  some 
later  period,  Csesar  made  his  camp  on  the  hill  of  Eichborough. 
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THE  "KEEPEE  OF  SAINT  CHAD'S  HEAD"  IN  LICHFIELD 
CATHEDRAL,  AND  OTHEB  MATTEBS  CONCEENINa  THAT 
MIN8TBE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUfiY. 

Br  JOHN  HEWITT. 

Bt  the  kindneas  of  the  late  Dean  Champneys,  I  was 
allowed  some  time  ago  to  examine  the  manuscripts  reposited 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral  Librair-  In  the  "  Archaeological 
Journal,''  vol.  xsix.,  p.  71,  will  be  found  a  few  notes  from 
one  of  them,  a  volume  of  Medical  Hecipea  of  Sir  John 
Floyer,  who  was  phyaician  to  King  Charles  11.  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  offer  a  few  excerpts  from  -a  collection  of 
MSS.,  lettered  "Cantaria  Sancti  Blasii,"  many  of  which 
relate  to  the  Chantnr  of  St.  Blaise,  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Dean  Heywode  ;  others  to  gifts  made  by  this 
dignitary  to  our  cathedral,  its  altars  and  oflScers. 

One  of  the  mast  curious  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
"  Keeper  of  St.  Chad's  Head,"  who  was  also  Capellan  of  the 
Chantry  of  St.  Blaise,  founded  by  Dean  Heywode.  Two 
silver-^t  monstrances  of  curious  workmanship  are  given  by 
our  good  Dean,  in  presence  of  his  fellow-dignitariea  in 
Chapter  assembled,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  certain  sacred 
relics.  "  Item  in  festo  Sancti  Clementis  anno  dom.  M°CCCC° 
octogesimo  primo.  prefatus  magister  Thomas  Heywode. 
decanuB  in  loco  capitulari.  coram  suis  confratribus.  dedit 
ecclesie  cathedralis  lichfeldensis  duas  eapsellas,  anglice 
monstrance,  argeuteas  deauratas  et  curiose  fabricatas  pro 
reliquiis  in  eis  conservandis.  Et  tradite  fuerunt  Domino 
Willielmo  Hukyns.  capellano  cantarie  sancti  Blasii.  ac  custodi 
capitis  sancti  cedde.  ad  valorem  iiij.U.  et  xiiij.s."  (foUo  31'). 

From  a  further  entry  we  learn  that  there  was  in  our 
Cathedral  a  special  altar  called  the  Altar  of  St.  Chad,  and 
on  this  the  venerated  head  of  the  saint  was  placed.  The 
capellan,  William  Hukyns  named  abore,  was  also  in  charge 
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of  this  altar,  but  whether  it  was  situated  in  the  same 
Chantry  of  St.  Blaise  does  not  clearly  appear.  The  gift  of 
Dean  Heywode  here  recorded  consists  of  an  altar-cloth  of 
twill — ■"  de  panno  bilicino." 

"  Mappa  data  altari  ubi  restat  caput  sci  cedde. 

"  Item  preFatus  Decanus  dedit  altari  aci  cedde  in  capella 
ubi  caput  eius  mirifice  honoratur.  unam  mappam  bonani  de 
panno  bilicino.  et  tradita  fuit  manibus  domini  Willielmi 
Unkyns  ejusdem  capelte  custodis"  (fol.  31''). 

What  became  of  this  relic  at  the  time  of  the.  Reformation 
has  not  been  ascertained.  If  decorated  with  gold  and 
jewels,  AS  we  may  well  believe  it  to  have  been,  its  fate  on 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Tudor  emissaries  may  be  readily 
imagined.* 

Learning  that  certain  of  the  relics  of  St.  Chad  were  still 
preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Chad  at  Birmingham,  I 
requested  to  be  supplied  with  some  account  of  them  ;  and 
by  the  ready  acquiescence  of  Canon  Longman  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Greaney,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  the  following  notice,  in 
■which  their  history  is  traced  from  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Greaney  writes  as 
follows : — 


The  Relics  of  St.  Chad. 

The  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  life  of  St.  Chad,  tells  us 
that  "his.  relics  were  translated  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  in  Lichfield  into  the  great  church  which  was  built  in 
1148,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  Chad,  which  is  now  the  Cathedral ;  and  they  remained 
there  till  the  change  of  religion." 

What  became  of  a  considerable  portion  of  them  afterwards 
will  appear  Irom  the  following  Relation,  taken  from  a  MS. 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  now  in  the 
archives  of  Oscott  College.^ 

"  Relatio  quomodo  sex  ossa  majora  reliquiarum  S.  Ceaddse 

'  At  UdcoId  tliere  mi  k  Bimilu' officer,  (Decent   Scriptore*,  ad  an.  1334)  witli 

Uie  Cuatodun   of  Saint  HuRh'a  Usad,  gold,   eilver,   and   jewek.      The   official 

In  Rynar'a  "  FtBdera,"  voL  UL,  purt  2,  p.  acoounta  of  the  Cuatodian  of  St.  Hugh's 

730,  ia  a  cnrioiu  notice  of  the  theft  of  be^  are  at^  praeerved  among  tite  muni- 

(liii  head,  wbicli  wu  adorned  with  gold  menta  of  Lincoln  CathedraL 

and'  nlm;   or,  aeoordiog  to  Knightcn  *  Near  BimioghaiD. 
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ad  mauus  raeas  pervenerunt,  scripta  a  P.  D.  Pietro  Turnero 
et  D.  Gulielmo  Atkins,  Sacerd  :  Miss :  S.  J. 

"A.B.  1615,  8  Sept.,  ipso  B.  Virginis  natali,  Heiiricus 
Hoodsheeds  de  Woodaeten  propi  Segleiam  '  in  com.  Stafford, 
moribundua,  me  acceraivit  Homine  munito  praeaidiis  Eccle  : 
deind^  positis  genibus  Litanias  majorea  recitamus,  ad  quaa 
seger,  cum  eaaet  linguie  LatinsB  non  ignarua,  pie  admodum 
respondit.  Cum  ad  eum  locum  perrentum  rat  ubi  S.S. 
ConfessoreB  invocantur,  austulit  utramque  manam  e  lecto 
extractam  et  devote  junctam,  offerens  in  has  Tocea  proruptt : 
'Sanctua  Ceadda,  ora  [hv  ma'  Cum  hsec  frequenter 
repeteret,  curaum  Litaniarum  inteimpi ;  cumque  petii  cur 
toties  S.  Ceaddam  inrocaret,  reapondit :  '  Sanctus  Ceadda 
desuper  in  auperiore  parte  lecti  prtesens  est,  quern  ego  theeau- 
rum  majori  cupio  cum  honore  aaservari ;  et  proindd  itium 
tibi  dono.'  Hia  dictia  et  Litaniia  abaolutis,  aacras  reliquias 
iutueri  cupio,  quaa  ezordio  tincto  aeu  velo  majori  lineo,  sed 
nigro  (Anglic^  black  buckram)  opertas,  uxor  Henrici  miLi 
in  manus  dat.  Tum  Henricua  et  ego  opinabamur  hoc 
velo  tectas  fuisse  dum  in  thec&  aliqu^  argentesl  in  Lich- 
feldensi  ecclesia  reconderentur.  Ego  velo  pnedicto  aacra 
ossa  abstuli,  et  in  pixide  ligne^  19  vel  20  digitos  long&,  6 
digitos  profundi,  6  digitoa  lat&,  minoribus  seria  firmata, 
eadem  osaa  reposui,  cum  velo  aeparatim  complicate. 

"Roganti  mihi  quomodo  has  reliquiaa  nactus  erat,  re- 
apondit :  '  Cum  fidea  catholica  ererteretur,  quidam  Preben- 
dariua  (Dudley  *)  cognatua  Domini  Dudley  (qui  famoso 
nomine  Dominus  seu  Baro  quondam  dictus  est)  has  sacras 
reliquiaa  ab  ecclesia  Lichfeldenai,  honoris  et  reverentiee  causa, 
suatulit,  quaa  duabua  nobilibus  foeminis  (ejusdem  nominis 
de  Dudley),  coguatia  aula,  habitantibus  apud  Russel  Hall, 
domum  propd  vUlam  de  Dudley,  asservandas  dedit  Mortuo 
prebendario,  fceminse  timore  legum  ezterritse,  licet  Catholicse, 
sese  pericuto  ertpere  cupiunt;  proind^  eaadem  reliquias 
mihi  fratrique  meo  Gulielmo  (familiares,  vicinse,  et  amicisaimee 
nobis  eraut)  Ubenter  concesserunt.  Pars  altera  fratii  pars 
hiec  mihi,  divisioDe  fact&,  obveait.  Ab  illo  tempore  ad  banc 
boram  fideliter  eaa  conservavi. 

"  Illo  mortuo,  ejus  uxor  mihi  reliquiaa  tradidit,  quas  in 
pixide  cum  velo,  ut  ante  dixi,  reposueram.  Nee  mihi 
dubium  est   quin  verinsima   sint  hsec  ossa,  cum  prop^    20 

>  WoodcittoD,  netr  Sedglej.  *  See  Dot«  below. 
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annos    pnidentiam    et    fidem    homiois    illius    peropectam 
habuerim.     In  cujus  rei  fidem,  nomen  meum  subacribo. 
"Octob.  1, 1652.  "  Pbtbcs  TlTBNBRra. 

Tbomas  Wilkikson. 

Richard  Vavasour. 

Franciscus  Cotton. 

Gdlielmds  Atkins.* 
"Domino  Petro  Turnero  mortuo  27  Maii,  1655,  hsB 
reliquife,  approbaote  Domino  Bduardo  Bedingfield,*  deposits 
sunt  apud  Dominum  Johannem  Levesonuni,  eh  quod  bic  ad 
duitrictum  et  collegium  B.  Aloysii^  bujus  temporiB  per- 
tineret.  Velum,  de  quo  ant^  dizi  eb  quod  esset  vetustum 
nee  satis  bonestum,  a  me  Gulielmo  Atkina  combustum  est. 

"  Pizis  in  qua  reliquin  h»  repoeitsa  sunt,  a  miHtibus  et 
apparitoiibus  effracta  est,  et  os  unum  contra  pavimentum 
alliaum  in  duas  partes  dissiluit,  in  festo  S.  Andrese,  1658,  in 
domo  Domini  LeTesoni.  Impii  illi  partem  reliquianim 
secum  asportaveruDt. 

"GuLiBLUirs  Atkins. 

"  Ego  GuIielmuB  Atkins  ex  pjxide  ilia  a  militibus  efiract& 
sacras  reliquias  in  aliam  pjxidem,  serico  tectam,  remoTi 
ann.  1661,  2  Martii,' 

"  R.  P.  Franciscus  FosteruH  Prov.  Anglicante  ProTse.  S.  J., 
anno  1652,  1  Oct.,  diligenter  inspexit  rebquias  S.  Ceaddie, 
perque  sibi  privilegium  Kotarii  Apostolici  concessum,  reli- 
quias approbavit,  dizitque  sese  effectunira  ut  relatio  Dni. 
Turneri  in  acta  refeiretur  et  in  archiviis  reponeretur. 
"  Ego  GULIBLKPS  AxtlNS, 

"  Pnesena  interim.'' 

To  this  relation  is  added  another  of  Fr.  Ricbard  Strange, 
Rector  of  Ghent,  dated  Dec.  10,  1670,  certifying  tbat  he 
brought  out  of  England  into  Flanders,  the  year  before, 
some  of  St  Chad's  relics. 

Also  another  of  Fr.  Anthony  Terill,  Rector  of  Li%e, 
dated  Sep.  21,  1671,  attesting  tbat  he  had  obtained  an  ap- 
probation of  the  Relics  of  St.  Chad,  and  leave  to  expose  them 

*  The  four  addUaoiul  namw  wen  prieat,  of  the  funilj  of  Beduigflald  of 
probablj'  inaerted   m  Witneuei  of  tha      Olbnrgh,  Hortolk. 

dsed.     Pathar  Atkuu  died  in  prisoD,  at  '  See  note  below, 

tbs  Bgn  of  80,  K  viotin  of  tfai  Oktsa  plot.  ■  St.  Clud'i  Da;. 

*  Edward    Bedingfleld   ma  a   Jwnit 
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to  public  veneratioD  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  Liege, 
from  the  Moat  Rev.  and  Illustrious  D.  Ernest,  Baron  of 
Surlet,  Vicar-General  in  Spirituals  to  His  Serene  Highness. 

In  another  loose  paper  is  a  third  attestation  of  Father 
Richard  Barton,  Rector  of  St.  Omer,  dated  Jan.  20,1667, 
bearing  witness  that  being  Visitor  of  the  Residence  of 
St  Chad,  he  took  out  of  the  box  of  St.  Chad's  relics  "in 
domo  cujusdam  nobitis  catholici "  a  particle  of  the  same,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Father  Director  of  the  English  Sodality,  to 
be  exposed  to  public  veneration,  if  the  Bishop  of  St.  Omer 
should  approve.^ 

These  relics  were  then  at  Boscobel,^  a  house  of  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  not  very  far  from  Wolverhampton,  where  they 
■were  in  the  custody  of  Father  CoUingwood,  Superior  of  that 
District ;  from  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Swinnerton, 
two  miles  from  Stone,  after  Mr.  Collingwood's  death ;  this 
being  the  chief  residence  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert. 

Thus  far  Alban  Butler's  narrative  [writes  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Greaney,  who  now  himself  continues  the  history]. 

The  relics  remained  at  Swinnerton  under  the  care  of  the 
Jesuits  until  about  1 790,  when  the  family  of  the  Ficzherberts 
leased  their  house  to  a  Protestant  family  and  went  to  reside 
at  Aston  Hall,  about  four  miles  from  Swinnerton.  To  Fr, 
Maher,  the  chaplain,  was  entrusted  the  removal  of  all  the 
altar  furniture  and  appurtenances.  He  also  removed  the 
relics  of  St.  Chad,  and  placed  them  in  safety,  for  fear  of  the 
Pursuivants.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Jesuit  chaplains  of 
the  family,  and  in  consequence  of  his  sudden  death,  the 
place  where  the  relics  were  concealed  was  for  a  time 
unknown.  Father  Maher  was  succeeded  by  a  body  of 
Franciscans,  and  to  these  succeeded,  in  1837,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Hulme,  a  secular  priest.  He,  in  this  same  year, 
whilst  thoroughly  renovating  the  chapel,  found  the  box  con- 
taining St.  Chad's  (and  other)  relics  fastened  up  under  the 
altar.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk  of  Lich&eld  at  once  recognised 

>  At  thii  time  England  «u   divided  of  St.  Chad'a  CoU«g«  in  Bnglud,  find* 

by  the  Jeeuit  fathen  into  mbout  tirelve  tha  box  of   ralioa  Id    tlie  house   oE  • 

districtB  called  ColleRea  or  RBBidenceB,  all  Catholio    noblsman    (Fitaherbert  t),    ob- 

under  the  Buptryiuou  of  a  Viiitor  or  taini  a  portion,  and  aends  it  to  St,  Omer 

ProvlnoiaL      Konaerly  Staffordj^ire  was  for  public  vaneration, 
included  in  the  rx>Ilc^  of  St.  Alojniiu,  *  Thie  ia  King  Chu-lee's  Boecobel.   Tha 

in     the     Lancishire    District,     but     ia  property  formerly  belonged  to  the  Gif- 

1669-70  the  CoUc^a  {or  Randenca)  of  f arda  :  from  that  famJl;  it  paiwd  by  an 

St.  Chad  was  establiBhcd.    Tbua  we  aee  beiraaa  to  the  Cottona,  and  from  tbem, 

tbatthe  Rector  of  St.  Umer,  being  Viaitor  again  b;  an  heireo,  to  the  Fitaherberta, 
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them  as  the  relics  of  St.  ChacJ.'  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Bishop  of 
the  district,  and  Bishop  Wiaeraan,  his  coadjutor,  went  to 
Aaton  Hall,  and  having  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
whole  matter,  and  haring  fully  satisfied  themselves,  pre- 
sented a  manitesto  to  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  who,  on  weighing 
the  evidence,  granted  permission  for  them  to  be  publicly 
venerated. 

The  other  relics,  with  their  authentications,  which  were 
in  the  same  box,  were  sent  to  Swinnerton,  their  original 
location,  where  the  family  of  the  Fitzherberts  were  again 
living.  Those  of  St.  Chad  were  brought  by  Bishop  Wise- 
man to  Oscott  College.  Here  they  were  again  examined, 
and  are  thus  described  : — 

No.  1.  A  femur  of  the  left  side,  nearly  entire. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  The  two  tibiee,  both  broken  at  the  lower 
ends,  one  having  the  head  of  the  fibula  adhering. 

No.  4.  Portion  of  a  Immerus. 

The  relics  of  St.  Chad  were  wrapped  up  in  the  slate- 
coloured  silk  which  originally  enclosed  them.  The  box, 
covered  with  velvet  and  lace,  was  reclosed,  bound  with  a 
white  silk  riband,  aud  sealed  by  Bishop  Walsh  and  Bishop 
Wiseman.  An  attestation  of  the  above  examination  and 
description  of  the  relics,  dated  20  June,  1841,  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Bishop  Wiseman.  It  is  signed  by  Bishop 
Walsh,  Bishop  Wiseman  and  Bishop  Kyle  (of  Scotland). 
The  box  of  relics,  that  same  evening,  was  given  to  the 
Rev.  James  Brown  (now  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury)  and  the 
Rev.  James  Moore  (late  President  of  Sedgley  Park  School), 
to  take  to  Birmingham ;  where,  the  next  day,  being  the 
Consecration-day  of  the  new  Cathedral  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Chad,  they  were  placed  over  the  High  Altar ;  on  the 
very  day  that  the  first  Catholic  Cathedral  was  consecrated 
since  the  B^formation.  They  are  still  kept  at  St.  Chad's, 
in  a  reliquary  placed  under  the  baldachino  and  over  the 
tabernacle  of  the  High  Altar.  They  are  exposed  for  venera- 
tion on  the  Feast  of  St.  Chad  (March  2nd)  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Dedication  of  the  church,  which  is  kept 
on  the  third  Sunday  of  June,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the 
Feast  of  the  Fiuding  of  the  ReUcs. 

'  Dr.  Kiii  died  M  Lichfield  in  ISSS,      >t  Uiadoseof  Uiseighteaothorbegiimiiig 
•gad  fP2.     Ha  mi^t  therelorenell  hava      of  the  pnaent  century. 
pwn  them  when  the;  were  at  AatuQ  H&ll, 
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From  the  above  accounts  of  the  £er.  Alban  Butler  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Oreaney  we  gather  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  certain  of  the  relics  of  St.  Chad  'nere  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  "Fidei  Defensor"  by  a  prebendary  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  of  the  noble  family  of  Dudley.'  He 
gave  them  for  safe  keeping  to  two  ladies  of  his  &mily,  from 
whom  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  two  neighbours  of 
theirs,  Henry  and  William  Hoodsheeds ;  the  which  Henry 
(moribundus)  gave  his  share,  then  concealed  on  the  top  of 
his  bed,  to  his  priest.  Turner  by  name ;  the  remainder, 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  William  Hoodsheeds,  not  being  now 
traceable.  Father  Turner  dying  in  1655,  the  first-named 
moiety  of  the  relics  passed  into  the  keeping  of  '*  Dominus 
Leveson."  We  next  hear  of  them,  c.  1667,  at  Boacobel, 
a  bouse  of  the  Fitzherberts ;  and  later,  at  their  seat  at 
Swinnerton,  co.  Stafford.  About  1790,  they  followed  the 
Fitzherberts  to  a  new  residence  at  Aston  Hall  near  Stone. 
The  priest  in  charge  of  the  relics  having  died  suddenly, 
their  location  was  for  a  time  unknown  ;  but  in  1837  Father 
Hulme  discovered  them  in  a  box  carefully  concealed  beneath 
the  chapel  altar.  Their  authenticity  having  been  tested  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Bishop  Walsh  and  Bishop  (afterwards 
Cardinal)  Wiseman,  Pope  Gregory  XYI.  granted  permission 
for  them  to  be  exhibited  for  public  veneration.  They  were 
lodged  for  a  time  at  Oscott  College ;  till,  on  the  opening  of 
the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Chad  at  Birmingham,  in  June, 
1841,  they  were  transferred  to  that  church,  where  they  still 
remain^  enclosed  in  a  rich  reliquary  over  the  High  Altar. 

To  return  to  the  MS.  "  Cantaria  Sancti  Blasii,"  we  have 

*  Arthur  DudlOT  ftppean  in  tho  list  of  CloUin  of  dyaper  for  the  table  of  Hiollj 
Pnbsndmriea    in  Hu-nood's    Hiilory    of       Communion,  xiiiij  olde  vi"— "— -  — ■  - 


le  frujnyotu  and  k 
avdjt  to  be  kept 
eetiee  pleuore  ba 


LichBeld  ooder  the  jeu  IfiSl.     In  ISSB,  lectume   of    1 

we    meet  with  bioi   •gaii>>  now  in  the  untill  the  KiDges  Hajeatiea  p 

cbvncter  of  a  ouatodian  for  the  king  therun    further   knowen.       id    witnea 

(Edv.    V!.}  of   oanain    oburoh   gooda,  whereof  •■  well  the  nide  Comiaaionen 

aeiaed  by  order  of  the  Prir;  Council,  in  aa  the  foreaaide  rnddantg  have  to  theia 

what    Fuller  calli   "a  gleaning  in  the  preaenti  indeoted  iDtorchaungeably   pat 

atubble. '  their  tunda,  the  xiiith  daje  of  Apriell  in 

'■Hemorandumdelyrered  b;tii«  right  the  Seventbe  jeaie  of  the  reigne  of  our 

bononble    Water    Vioount     Hereford,  Sorereigne   Lorde   Kinge  Edwarde  tha 

Lorde  Ferrer^  and  of  Chartteley,    Sir  Byxte. 

Bdwarde  AatoD,   Knight,  and  Bdwarde  ' '  Per  me  Johah  Blithb. 

Lytleton,  Eaquier,  the  Kingga  Uajeatiea  AatBVB  Dddlst. 

ComiMionen   for   Churche   goodea,    to  DiTtD  Polk." 

John  Blythe,  Arthur  Dndln,  and  DftTid  Indoraed :  Hinitar  of  Lioh. 

Pole,  BeaiddDtsortbaCathednllChanihe  ("Annali  of   Dioceee    of   Lichfield.'* 

of  Liohfeld,  ij  Chalice*  of  Sjilver  g;lte  186S,  p.  68  :   from  orig.  in  Pub.  Bee 

with  Patenta,  zij  belUa  in  \i  ateplea,  vj  OfBce.) 
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already  seen  that  this  chantry  was  founded  by  Dean  Hey- 
wode,  who  was  in  office  from  1457  to  1493.  Its  situation 
is  but  vaguely  indicated  : — "  Unam  Cantariam  Sancti  Blasii 
martins  quasi  ex  opposito  sedis  Epiucopalls  situatam" 
(fol.  21*).  The  date  of  the  foundation  was  1466.  Many 
gifts  are  bestowed  by  the  Bean  on  this  chapel.  One  of 
them  consists  of  a  missat,  "  cum  literis  capitalibus  aureis.  et 
uiium  calicem  deauratum  ponderantem  xx.^  uncias.  tria 
vestimenta  sacerdotalia.  et  alia  oruamenta  pro  altari "  kc. 
(fol.  22»).  Again  (fol.  32*),  "  Prefatus  Decanus  aeri  fecit 
tabulam  de  Alablastur*  sculptam  cum  historia  Sancti  Blasii 
episcopi  et  fedt  earn  poni  in  capetia  Sci  Blasii  pone  altare. 
ubi  perpetuatn  fundavit  cantariam." 

Our  generous  Dean  further  bestows  on  his  Cathedral  two 
new  organs,  one  at  the  price  of  26/.,  the  other  14/.  The 
first  is  a  large  one  and  handsomely  constructed,  an  offering 
in  honour  of  St.  Chad  ;  and  placed  "  in  pulpito  " — which,  I 
suppose,  is  an  organ-loft. 

"  Mngna  organa  in  pulpito. 

"  Item  cito  post  festum  nativitatis  ScT  Johannis  Baptiste. 
anno  domiai  M'*CCCC°  octogesimo  secundo.  ex  providencia 
et  sumptibus  magistri  Thome  Heywode  decani  antedicti. 
confei'uutur  ecclesie  cath'  licb'  organa  nova  magne  quanti- 
tatis.  et  forme  decentis.  ad  honorem  scl  cedde  et  orua- 
mentum  ecclesie.  precij  xzvi.  li.  iij.s.  iiij.d.  totaliter  de 
sumptibus  et  expensis  predict!  decani.  Sm"  xxvj.  li.  iij.  s.  iiij.  d.' 
(foL  31*). 

The  smaller  instrument,  or  "  pair  of  organs,"  was  placed 
in  the  "  new  building,"  orer  against  the  Jesus  altar,  and 
appropriated  to  the  serrice  of  the  Mass  of  Jesus,  to  be 
solemnised  every  Friday  for  ever. 

*'  Organa  de  IhQ. 

"  Item  predictus  Decanus  dedit  unum  novum  par  organo- 
rum  ecclesie  predicte.  et  stant  in  nova  fobrica  ex  opposito 
altari  Ihu  ad  deserviendum  in  missa  solempni  de  Ihu  omni 
die  Veneris  in  sempiternum.   precii  xij.U."  (fol  3l»). 

We  have  no  account  of  any  novafabrica  in  the  fifteenth 
century :  the  term,  therefoi-e,  may  apply  to  the  last  new 
building,  the  Presbjrtery  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  for  the 
epithet  "  new  "  constantly  adheres  to  old  work  for  a  long 
period.     We  have  New-Halls,  New-Roada,  New-Bridges  of 
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considerable  antiquity:  even  New-Castles  as  old  as  the 
Norman  dynasty. 

The  Chapter-House  appears  to  have  largely  shared  the 
Dean's  bounties.  He  fiUed  the  windows  with  painted  glass, 
representing  the  Apostles,  with  other  pictures  above,  and 
upon  the  walls ;  the  vestibule  (introitus)  being  also  newty 
glazed.  "  Item  idem  Decanus  ex  sumptibus  suis  propriis 
omiies  fenestras  domus  capitularis  fecit  de  novo  vitriari  cum 
apostolorum  ymaginibua.  et  aliis  picturia  in  summitate  et 
supra  muros.  cum  tabulatu  ligneo  sub  et  supra  ut  decet. 
cum  vitriacione  introitus  de  novo  ad  eandem.  precii  xlvj.li. ' 
(fol.  32-) 

A  "Chantry  of  Jesus  and  St.  Anne"  was  founded  in 
1468,  "ex  parte  boriali  ecclesie  cath'  predicte.  cum  gloriosa 
imagine  Jhu  Xpi.  et  cum  imagine  see  Anne  ibidem  eciam 
defixa"  (fol.  22'').  Another  entry  (on  folio  23*")  records  the 
gift  of  vestments  and  other  decorations  to  this  altar ;  and 
among  the  Vicars'  Evidences,  cited  by  Shaw  (Hist,  of 
Staffordshire,  i.  304),  is  an  indenture  binding  "  the  said 
vicarige,  and  each  vicar  in  his  course,  to  sing  a  mass  in 
nomine  Jesu  et  St.  Anne,  every  Friday,  with  six  sufficient 
lay  vicnrs,  and  four  quiristers,  that  are  able  to  sing  canticum 
organicum,"  in  honour  of  "  that  worshipfull  man,  Mr.  Dean 
Hawood,"  and  in  consideration  of  many  benefits  conferred 
by  him  :  a  "  sufficient  vicar  also  to  say  daily  a  mass  in  the 
name  of  St.  John  and  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary  the 
Virgin,  in  the  said  dean's  chapel,  in  the  North  ayle  of  the 
church."  Among  these  benefits  we  find  a  grant  of  four 
marks,  "  to  be  paid  to  the  Vicars  at  two  terms,  viz.  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Crosse  and  at  St.  Martin,  in  the 
Quier,  upon  St.  Chadd's  tomb."  Again  :  "  Mr.  Dean  Haywood 
did  buy  from  one  John  Palmer,  for  a  sum  of  money,  two 
pastures  and  two  acres  of  arable,  which  he  gave  to  the  8ub~ 
chanter  and  body  of  vicars,  to  find  two  great  waxen  tapers, 
of  8  lb,  weight  each,  to  set  about  the  sepnJchre  ;  to  the 
Canon  that  sayeth  the  Requiem  mass.  2(/.,  and  to  eight 
quiristers  that  sing  there,  4rf."  By  another  indenture  the 
vicars  "  bind  themselves,  in  liewe  of  a  great  sum  of  gould 
given  them  by  that  good  Dean  Haywood,  to  the  new  erect- 
ing of  their  common  bouses  in  the  Close,  to  say  and  sing 
placebo,  a  dirige,  and  a  mass  of  requiem,  for  the  souls  of  bia 
father  and  mother,  yearly  ;  and  when  He  is  dead,  to  do  the 
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whole  service  of  the  day  for  him,  »  *  •  And  if  tJiese 
services  or  exequies  be  not  performed  by  the  vicars  at  all 
times  as  they  should,  the  dean  &  chapter  shall  levy  of  the 
vicars'  goods  or  livinge  any  way  in  hewe  of  a  paine  of  xiii.s. 
and  iiii.d.,  to  be  bestowed  on  the  fabricke  of  the  church." 
Dated  1471.  By  another  deed,  a  large  amount  of  land  is 
bestowed  on  the  vicars  by  their  generous  benefactor,  and  a 
"Note  of  Delivery  of  Possession  of  said  messuage  and 
ground "  tells  how  "  the  deane  gave  to  many  young 
children  pence  a  piece,  to  remember  the  said  delivery  " 
(Shaw,  306). 

Among  the  vicars'  deeds  of  the  same  period,  though  not 
connected  with  Dean  Heywode,  we  find  copies  of  attachment 
issued  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Staffordshire  to  the 
Prebendary  Roger  Belleter  and  his  wife,  and  to  William 
Dediall*  and  his  wife,  who  withheld  by  strong  head  the 
vicars'  land,  ordering  "  by  the  king's  express  commandment 
that  they  be  hanged  on  the  next  gallowes  without  any 
triall"  (Shaw,  306).  In  1489  Dean  Heywode  gave  forty 
pounds  towards  the  erection  of  a  library — "  ad  edificationem 
bibliothece  laterice  iuxta  domum  Decani "  (Ang,  Sac,  i.  454). 
This  library  was  finished  in  the  time  of  his  successor,  Dean 
Yotton.  Its  situation  is  shown  in  Browne  "Willis's  plan  of 
the  Cathedral  in  17'27.     It  was  taken  down  about  1750. 

To  return  to  our  manuscript.  On  the  verso  of  fol.  31  we 
find  an  entry  showing  that  Dean  Heywode  gave  to  the 
cathedral  a  great  bell,  called  the  Jesus  Bell — "maximam 
campanam  vocatara  vulgari  Ih's  belle."  It  was  cast  in 
London,  and  consecrated  with  great  ceremony  by  Bishop 
Robert,*  the  suffi-agan  of  Bishop  Hals,  "  cum  melioribus 
cantatoribus  eccleeie." 

"Item  antedictus  magister  Thomas  Heywode  Decanus 
dedit  ecclesie  Cath'  Lich'.  maximam  campanam  in  campa- 
iiili  australi.  londonijs  conflatam.  per  dominum  Robertum 
Domini  Johannis  Hals  episcopi  suffraganeum  consecratam 
et  campanam  Ihu  per  eundem  vocatam.  Ad  valorem  in 
toto  c.U." 

'Or  "  ot  EdiiU."  ■  BDKtll  hamlet  near  Robert  at  fol.  28a,  where  the  ceremony 

Lichfield,  where    Dr.    Johneob    iopt    &  ol  the  ^notification  of  the  bell  in    1477 

Khool,  and  from  which  be  slid  Ourick  i>  desoribed  with  aome  fulnegn.      He  is 

Mt  onl  together  to  leek  their  fortune  in  thera    named    "  D&s   Rob'tue   Achodan' 

LmidoD — "I    with    hall-iicrovn   in    my  epfi.    et   auf^aganeui.   dnL   Johu   divina 

pocket,  and  thou,  Davj,  with  two-penca  gratia  Co»ent'  et  Lich'  ep'i"  Aohaden' 

oa'penii;  Id  thine."  rignlGea  Achadensis,  meaning  Achunry 

*  We  Umra  aomeUuDg  more  at  Blabop  in  Irelnnd. 

VOL.    XXXIIL 
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Around  the  bell  was  this  inscription  : — 

"I  am  the,b«ll  of  JesHs,  and  Kdwnnl  ia  our  king: 
Sir  Thomas  Hejwodo  first  caused  me  to  riog." 

"Sir"  Thomas  also  provided  for  the  ringing  and  care  of  the 
bell,  at  the  rate  of  13s.  id.  per  annum. 

"  Item  Sacrista  pro  pulsaciooe  et  tintinacione  campane  de 
Ihfl  ad  predict'  servicia  omni  die  Veneris  per  annum  per- 
cipiet  xiij  B.  iiij.d."  (fol.  29").  Of  this  "  tintiiiuation,"  see 
also  fol.  26*, — "  KecnoQ  ante  predicts  antiphone  inchoacione 
bis.  per  intervallum  competeos.  ipsam  campanam  tintinnabit 
seu  tintinari  faciet." 

For  many  years  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  the  central 
tower  of  our  cathedral,  a  bell  popularly  called  "  the  taatony 
bell."  Antiquaries  have  learnedly  speculated  on  ita  name. 
Some  have  referred  it  to  St.  Anthony,  who  is  commonly 
represented  holding  a  bell.  Others  derive  from  titUinnabulum. 
Do  not  pidsaiio  and  tintinnatio  mean  ringing  and  tanging  ? 
Id  that  case,  our  present  tantony  bears  out  the  notion  of 
tanging ;  for,  being  small,  it  can  only  be  used  in  that 
manner ;  ringing  being  restricted,  in  campanological  lan- 
guage, to  the  somersaults  which  a  large  bell  is  made  to 
perform,  in  order  to  bring  out  its  full  sound.  Of  course  a 
large  bell  can  be  either  rung  or  tanged. 

The  "Jesus  bell"  of  Dean  Heywode  remained  in  its  place  in 
our  cathedral  till  the  Ciril  Wars,  whea  it  was  destroyed. 
Shaw,  in  his  " History  of  Staffordshire,"  cites  "an  ancient 
writer,"  who  notes  the  mishaps  which  have  befallen  those  of 
the  roundheads  who  had  taken  part  in  the  destruction  or 
injury  of  the  churches.  Among  them  was  "  one  Pickins,  a 
pewterer,  who,  on  July  26,  1653,  kitoct  in  pieces  the  fair 
bell,  called  Jesus,  at  Lichfield,  he  being  the  chief  o£5cer 
appointed  for  demolishing  that  Cathedral "  (p.  243). 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  tlie  list  of  benefits  con- 
ferred by  good  Dean  Heywode  on  hia  Cathedral,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  sliow  how  much  he  had  its  welfare  at  heart, 
and  to  serve  as  an  example  of  beneficence  to  ages  of  Deans 
to  come.  Our  minster  still  contains  a  portion  of  Dean 
Heywode's  tomb.  The  whole  structure  is  figured  in  the 
25th  plate  of  Shaw's  "  Staffordshire."  The  Dean  died  in 
1492,  and  was  buried  at  the  upper  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
near  the  High  Altar. 
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The  following  document  belonging  to  Mr.  W,  Facke  has  been  kindly 
bronght  to  the  notice  of  the  Institute  bjr  the  interveutiou  of  Mr.  Soden 
Smith.  It  appeared  to  be  vorthy  plaeiug  on  record  aa  a  contribution  to 
local  topography ; — 

Charter  of  Adam,  Abbot  of  St  James's,  Northampton.    1209—1274. 

"  Sciant  preBentee  et  futuri  quod  ego  Adam  Abbas  Sancti  Jacobi  de 
Norhamt'  et  conventuB  ejuadem  lM;i  dedimus  et  coucessimuB  et  hac 
preseutj  carta  nostra  oon^rmavimuB  Kuberto  Glazun  et  hcredibus  euia 
unam  virgatam  terre  cum  pertinenoiis  suis  in  campis  de  Brunt'  sine  ullo 
meeuagio  in  excambium  uniua  diraidie  virgate  terre  quam  idem  Robertus 
dedit  nobis  in  campia  de  Harleaton.  lUara  scilicet  ijuam  Hcnricus  de 
Stokedal'  tanuit  et  jacet  per  acras  in  campia  eisdem.  Tenendam  et 
habeudam  dicto  Roberto  et  heredibua  auis  vel.cuicum^ue  illtim  asaignare 
Yoluerit  quietam  et  solutam  ab  omnibus  aerriciia  et  ezactionibus  iuper- 
petunm  excepto  forinseco  serricio  domini  Regis.  £t  preterea  concessimus 
eidem  Roberto  et  beredibus  auis  vel  cui  aasignare  voluerit  duas  rodas 
terre  in  campia  de  Herleeton  unam  scilicet  deauper  Foiendale  et  aliam 
super  Whetchull  quas  Hugo  de  Upton  oliquando  tenuit.  Concessimus 
eciam  eidem  Roberto  et  heredibus  suis  vel  cui  aasignare  voluerit  foasuram 
turbarii  annuatim  dimidie  dioi  et  uniua  hominis  in  bruario  de  Herleston, 
Hano  autem  predictam  virgatam  terre  cum  pertinciis  suia  et  duaa  rodas 
tern  predicto  Roberto  et  beredibus  suis  vel  cui  assiguare  Toluerit  contra 
orones  gentes  inperpetunm  warrantizabimus.  His  teiitibuB,  David  de 
Cssoby,  Hamundo  de  Violeston,  Johanne  de  Chauuceiia,  Willielmo  de 
Stanton,  Henrioo  de  Bray,  Petro  de  Tenchebray,  Bartholomeo  de  Torp  et 
mull  is  aliia." 

Thia  is  a  deed  poll  with  an  oval  seal  of  white  wax  defaced,  but  with 
traoea  of  a  full  length  figure,  evidently  eoclesiasticaL  The  deed  is  in 
good  preserration. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  James,  for  Black  Canons,  was  in  the  suburb  of  the 
town  of  Northampton,  and  in  the  parish  of  Dustoa  It  was  founded  by 
William  Pererel,  who  died  in  1112-13.  Adam  de  Keylmeish  was  Abbot 
from  1269  to  1274,  within  which  time  therefore  the  deed  was  drawn  up. 
-  Uruat'  is,  no  doubt,  Brinton,  in  which  the  Abbey  held  lauds.  Herleston 
ur  Harleaton  is  an  adjacent  pariah.  Of  the  persons  named  Hamuud  de 
Vteleston  occun  in  the  records  of  Harleaton  ;  De  Cbaunceiis,  Chanceux, 
or  Chauz,  were  lords  of  Upton,  a  manor  of  Harleston,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. ;  Staunton,  Tenchebrai,  Thorp,  aud  Whetehill,  are  the  names 
of  local  fumiliea ;  Henry  de  Bray  was  no  doubt  a  cadet  of  the  family 
of  which,  a  few  centuries  later,'-Lord  Bray  was  the  rcpreseutntive. 

G.  T.  C. 
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Novembers,  1875. 
Sm  SiBBALD  D.  Scott,  Bart.,  V.  P.,  iu  the  Chair. 

SoxB  preliminary  observationB  were  made  by  the  Chairman  with  refer- 
ence to  UiB  new  BeeaioQ  of  which  this  was  the  first  meeting.  The  pro- 
greBs  and  condition  of  archfcological  knowledge  gcuorally  were  touched 
upon  ;  the  groat  success  and  pleasant  cordiality  of  the  past  oongresB 
at  Canterbury,  and  the  eicelleut  prospect  of  that  in  view  for  neit  year, 
witli  the  many  attractioiie  of  "  Camaiodunum  "  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  was  virgin  soil  to  the  Inatitnt*,  were  then  adverted  to.  The 
Chairman  concluded  by  expressing  his  regret  at  the  recent  decease  of 
Dr.  Hook,  the  Venerable  Dean  of  Chichester,  an  old  and  valued  member 
of  the  Institute,  whose  contribution  a  to  its  "Journal"  were  numerous, 
and  of  great  importance  and  interest. 

Mr.  Henry  Poole  read  "  Notices  of  the  Sepulchral  Brasses  and  other 
Monuments  in  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Margate." 

"This  church  was  built  a.d.  1050,  and  contains  some  vestiges  of 
Norman  work.  During  the  course  of  the  recent  altemtione,  rendered 
necessary  by  tlie  increased  population  of  the  pariiih,  aome  interesting 
monuments  have  been  discovered,  of  which  I  propose  to  give  some 
notices.  Although  when  this  important  improvement  was  undertakeu, 
it  was  believed  that  some  monuments  of  interest  formed  part  of  the  floor 
(and  at  least  two  of  them  are  well  known  by  the  accurate  illuatrations 
of  Mr,  J,  0 .  Waller  in  his  work  on  '  Sepulchral  Brasses '),  yet  it  was  not 
till  the  interior  was  cleared  out  that  so  many  were  found  hidden,  which 
had  until  then  been  unknown. 

"A  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  there  are  now 
displayed  the  monumental  plates  of  about  twenty  worthies  of  Margate 
nearly  one  half  of  which  are  effigies  ranging  from  tho  early  part  of  tLe 
fifteenth  to  timt  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  whole  of  the  brass 
plates  remaining,  as  well  &a  the  gravestoues,  had  beea  subject  to  very 
rough  usage  from  an  early  period.  Many  of  the  atones  were  broken  luid 
despoiled  of  their  effigius,  armorial  shiddB  and  inscriptions.  They  were 
chiefly  of  Petworth  and  Bethersden  marbles  (the  latter  more  especially 
wore  greatly  disintegrated),  and  the  plates  of  brass  remaining  were 
warped,  dinted'aud  broken. 

"  After  much  consideration  the  Building  Committee  resolved  on  the 
removal  of  all  the  plates  from  the  slabs,  the  refacing  and  reduction  of 
the  broken  marble  ledgers  and  their  flattening  and  replacement  in  the 
various  slabs  where  practicable,  or  in  new  slabs  where  the  old  were  irre- 
coverably post  reptur.  This  has  been  carefully  carried  out,  and  the 
result  is  a  floor  near  tlie  chancel,  whioh,  with  all  this  conservation,  is 
hai-dly  surpassed  by  any  othur  iu  tho  ciunity. 

"  Une  of  the  stones  used  as  a  giitvcstoue  was  of  black  marble,  and  had 
been  inscribed  with  small  aud  incgular  letters,  and  the  names  of  several 
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penoQB.  This,  when  firet  noticed,  waa  among  the  nibbieh  in  the  church- 
yard, but  on  eiamin&tion  it  was  found  to  have  lieen  an  altar,  for  the 
frout  and  south  end  were  wrought  with  the  square  above  and  chamfer 
below.  It  is  now  made  to  serve  as  a  floor  under  the  uow  altar  table, 
after  being  refaced  and  polished.  The  next  most  important  relic  is  a 
coflia-Bhaped  stone,  which  Bcems  to  have  originally  laiu  above  the  floor, 
and  prol^bly  was  the  cover  of  a  stone  coffin.  It  is  apparently  of 
BetheTBden  marble.  The  length  is  6  ft.  fi  in.,  the  width  at  head 
3  ft  4  in.,  and  at  foot  1  ft.  4  in.,  with  a  thickness  of  9  in.  On  the  top 
is  vrrou^t  a  cross,  being  a  plain  shaft  standing  on  a  calvary,  and  having 
a  head  formed  with  a  quatrefoil  oombined  with  a  square  placed  diagon- 
ally. There  has  been  a  moulding  around  the  edge,  and  the  head  of  the 
dvSB  may  hate  been  carved,  but  it  has  been  subjected  to  so  much 
wear  that  all  tmces  of  such  details  are  gone.  It  is  otherwise  in  good 
|«-eservation. 

"  At  the  south-eaatem  angle  of  the  sacrarium  floor  is  placed  the  grave- 
stone  of  [Dominus]  Thomas  Smith,  Vicar,  1433.'  It  is  of  Bethersden 
marble,  aud  has  an  inscribed  plate  of  bnfts  surmounted  by  four  other 
plates  forming  a  heart  with  three  labels.  On  the  heart  is  engraved 
'  Credo  quod,'  and  on  the  labels  '  lu  came  mea  videbo  Salvatorem 
meum  ; '  '  de  terra  resurreoturus  sum  ; '  '  Bederaptor  mens  vivit,' 
refeiring  no  doubt  to  Romaus  x.,  10,  '  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness.'  At  the  back  of  this  plato  was  found  an  inscriptioa 
beautifully  engraved  and  almost  perfect,  as  fresh  as  though  it  had  been 
finished  only  yestenlay.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  used.  It  was 
probably  a  rejectod  |>late,  being  shortened  to  suit  its  new  use,  the  left  hand 
end  wanting  about  an  inch.  It  bears  the  name  of  John  DaJton  and 
Alicia  his  wife.  She  died  1 430,  so  that  the  plate  was  waiting  to  be  used 
three  yean.  A  cast  as  well  as  a  rubbing  of  it  is  taken,  each  of  which 
uhows  the  finest  possible  art  of  the  engraver.  The  histories  of  Margate 
contain  no  Dome  of  Dalton.  The  Daltous'  family  place  is  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  ;  the  name  does  not  occur  in  Kent. 

"At  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  same  floor  is  placed  another  similar 
■lab  containing  the-effigy  of  a  priest  in  the  usual  habiliments,  standing 
on  a  plato  inscribed  to  [Sir]  Thomas  Cardiff,  vicar,  1519.  The  position 
agrees  with  its  ancient  place.  These  are  the  only  Brasses  of  ecclesiastics 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  aud  they  bear  the 
usual  titles  of 'Dominus'  and  'Sir.' 

"  The  earliest  of  the  Brasses  of  civilians  is  that  of  Nicholas  Cauteya, 
1431.  It  is,  as  the  rubbini;  shows,  beautifully  drawn  and  engraved.  He 
carries  an  anelace  in  his  girdle,  and  his  shoes  are  prettily  ornamented 
with  qnatrcfuils.  He  stands  on  a  flowery  mound  with  an  inscribed  plate 
beneath.  This  fine  efligy  (which  is  shown  iu  Waller's  work)  was  inlaid 
in  a  good  Petworth  marble  slab,  but  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  slab  at 
the  top  bad  been  appropriatod  by  the  fiimily  of — with  an  inscription  to — 
one  John  Smith.  He  died  in  IS 22,  and  bis  remains  probably  occupied 
the  gruve  of  his  more  ancient  townsman,  Nicholas  Canleys,  nearly  four 
centuries  earlier.  As  John  Smith  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  Church, 
it  furnished  a  fair  reason  for  not  ignoring  the  intrusive  inscription,  which 
was  accordingly  reproduced  oti  a  marble  slab,  now  placed  near  the  ancient 
I  A  rubbing  of  this  Brow  was  extubitad  st  tlie  metting  held  in  July,  1871-  See 
«oL  zzxL,  p.  DS*. 
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grave.  Adjoining  is  placed  &  Bethenden  marble  ledger  oontaining  the 
effigy  of  the  skeleton  of  Richard  Notfelde,  1446.  SuchaBubject  ie  of  tare 
oocurrenoe,  and  oertaiolj  ita  appearance  here  b  repulsive,  if  not  hideous. 
He  stands  on  an  inscribed  plate.  Nearly  of  the  same  date  is  the  memorial 
of  John  Daundeljon,  1445,  It  contains  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in  com- 
plete annour,  and  is  in  fine  condition.  The  spura  and  the  blade  of  the 
Bword  are  not  original,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  inscribed  plate  was 
made  anew  within  the  last  forty  years.  The  engraving  thereon  is  in- 
correct, for  the  word  'Bentilman '  is  placed  for  '  Gentilman,'  and  there 
are  probably  other  errore.  The  effigy  has  recently  been  made  complete 
by  the  addition  of  half  of  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  and  of  a  small  piece  of 
the  shoulder  which  had  been  broken  away.  This  effigy  is  also  engraved 
by  Mr.  Waller.  Next  is  a  small  reduced  slab  of  Bethersden  marble, 
which  was  much  broken,  containing  a  good  figure  of  one  Peter  Stone,  a 
civilian,  1443,  standing  on  an  inscribed  plate.  These  four  gravestones 
form  a  group  with  their  feet  against  the  kneeling  step  of  the  sacrarium. 
Westwards  is  placed  a  slab  on  which  are  two  small  effigies  of  John  and 
Joan  Parker,  1441 ;  and  by  its^ide  a  ledger  of  gray  sandstone,  containing 
the  effigy  of  a  soldier,  William  Cleaybroke,  1 638,  also  standing  on  a  plate 
of  toass  and  surmounted  by  a  shield  of  arms.  The  only  other  of  early 
date  K  a  mutilated  figure,  the  lower  half  of  a  lady,  whose  dress  is  very 
gracefully  drawn.  The  companion  male  figure  is  wholly  gone.  The  part 
left  stood  on  half  the  old  inscribed  plate,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  given  in  Cozens's  '  Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,'  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  retain  the  interesting  fragment  and  add  anew  the  other  half. 
This  brass  is  that  of  John  Sefuwll  and  Lavinia  hie  wife,  1473. 

"  One  black  marble  gravestone  is  in  memory  of  George  Somner,  a  oavaliy 
officer,  whose  eulogy  is  characteristic — 

"  Depositum 
"  Georgii  Somueri  generoai  Cantuarensia 
"natu,  qui  Turmie  equestris  ductor  strenue 
"  se  gerena  in  conflictu  WieoBi  apud  Cantianos 
"  globulo  trajectus  caput  fortiter  occubuit,  hand 
"minori  cum  Patriffi^uctu,  quam  sua  cum'laude 
.   30  Maii  A"  1648  .£tatis  suco  51." 

There  are  two  lines  chiselled  out  at  the  bottom  which  probably  oon- 
tained  some  loyal  expreteiona.  This  is  the  fiither  of  the  author  of 
Soroner's  'Antiquities  of  Kent.' 

"  There  is  one  other  plate  of  Boger  Morris,  a  master-mariner,  1615. 
Over  it  is  a  plate  which,  being  very  thin,  was  much  damaged.  This 
bears  a  capital  engraving  of  a  ship  of  war,  having  three  masts  and  in  full 
sail  The  drawing  is  admiruble,  and  may  be  tt^en  as  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  a  ship  of  the  early  period  of  James  1.,  or  of  the  latter  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

"  There  are  seven  other  plates,  none  of  which  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  effigies.  They  are  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  inscription  according  to 
their  dates,  and  with  one  exception  lu-e  of  little  interest  in  tlicnuielves. 
They  are  as  follows  r — 

"  1582— Thomas  Fliitt  and  his  wife  ;  1599— Henry  and  John  Pettit  ; 
1583  and  1605 — Alexander  Norwoodd  and  his  wife  and  sun  ^  1GU5 — 
William    Norwod;    1600— Baobael    Blowfeildj    1604— Thomas  Cleeve 
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(long  lost,  but  found  in  a  Ixix  which  the'soxtoness  had  ohai^eof) ;  1613 
— Joftu  Parker. 

"  There  are  ulau  four  rauml  mouiimeuta  of  rather  early  date.  Two 
of  tlieae  belong  to  tlie  I'cttit  famity,  which  intermarried  with  the 
Daundelyon  or  Dentde-Iion,  and  became  posseeaed  of  their  important  ' 
oaatle  or  mansion  in  Kent,  a  part  of  which  eiists,  but  is  now  used  as  a 
&rmHtead.  This  union  of  name  was  Bucoeedod  to  in  the  female  lines  by 
the  Cleere  and  Sumner  families,  who  pOHsesaed  the  property,  and  some 
of  them  are  inten-ed  and  have  memorials  (some  of  which  are  before  you) 
in  Matpite  Church,  There  are  two  other  monuments  to  the  families  of 
Cleaybroke  and  Criepe,  who  aucoessively  oooupied  Naah  Court,  in  the 
adjoiuiog  parish  of  St.  Peter.  All  these  four  monuments  are  of  the 
best  workmanship  and  of  pleasing  design.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
black  and  coloured  marbles.  They  are  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
styles,  ranging  from  1599  to  1661. 

"  The  sepulohral  brass  plate  that  possesses  the  most  interest  is  one  that 
at  the  first  appeared  to  be  of  an  ordinary  character.  It  is  that  of 
Thomas  Fliitt  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Twaytts.  Sbe  died  in  1582.  He 
perhaps  was  not  buried  with  her,  for  although  his  name  precedes  hen, 
there  is  no  date  to  it  This  plate  was  about  to  be  flattened  and  inlaid 
into  a  proper  slab  like  the  others,  but  it  was  then  disoovered,  ou  re- 
moving  the  pitch  adhering  to  the  back,  to'  be  a  palimptext,  for  thereon  is 
eagraved  a  border  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes,  through  which  runs  a 
waved  label  with  an  inscription  in  black  letter,  forming  compartments, 
in  which  shields  of  arms  and  pictorial  subjects  alternate.  There  is  only 
one  shield  complete,  sem^  of  cross-crosslets  botton^  and  fitch6e.  It  is 
diarged  with  three  casques,  two  and  on&  The  base  of  another  shield 
is  visible,  and  shows  a  roundle.  It  is  evidently  only  a  fh^ment  of  a  very 
large  border,  and  bears  on  the  label  part  of  an  insra-iptton  in  Flemish. 
The  words  which  are  thought  to  be  partly  obsolete  are 

'JiER  ONS   HBR&   ALB    HBN    80BEEF,' 

wbich  may  be  translated,  ' The  year  of  our  Laid  a*  it  it  written' 
The  letters  sre  bold  and  beautifully  formed  in  a  border  of 
H  inches  wide,  the  words  being  separated  by  quatrefoits  large  and 
smalL  The  whole  border  is  9  in.  wide,  and  is  bounded  on  each  side 
by  a  fillet  half  an  inch  wide,  decorated  with  square  quatrefoil  work. 
AJtemating  with  the  shields  are  two  subjects,  the  lower  one  being  a 
young  girl  habited  in  a  simple  robe  with  a  row  of  buttons  from  the  neck 
to  the  skirt.  Her  shoes  are  acutely  pointed.  Her  head  is  bare,  but 
with  flowing  hair.  She  is  playing  in  a  vineyard  catching  butterflies, 
having  caught  one  which  she  holds  in  her  right  hand,  while  in  her  left 
she  holds  the  strings  of  her  head-dress,  with  which  she  is  trying  to  catch 
another  butterfly  which  is  at  large.  This  figure  is  about  three  and  a-half 
inches  high.  The  other  compartment  contains  two  boys,  each  on  stilts, 
playing  together.  The  one  on  the  right  hand  is  thrusting  at  the  other  with 
his  right  foot,  which  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  fork  of  his  stilt,  and 
with  his  right  hand  he  is  also  thrusting  the  arm  of  his  playfellow.  Their 
heads  are  bare,  and  they  are  habited  in  short  coats  closely  buttoned 
fiumtop  to  bottom.  These  figures  are  four  and  a-half  inches  high  in  their 
stilts.  The  fields  of  all  these  compartments,  being  covered  with  Tine 
leaves  and  grapes,  are  beautifully  formed,  arranged  and  out,  and  the 
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figures  grouping  with  the  foliage  and  fruit  suggest  that  the  scene  ia 
children  playing  in  a  viueyard. 

"An  examination  of  the  engraving  will  ahow  that  it  bears  marks  of  a 
want  of  finish  ;  for  while  the  field  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  ia  cleanly  and 
smoothly  cut,  the  hatching  of  the  field  of  the  letters  as  weU  as  the  field 
of  the  shields  ts  imperfect  and  unequal.  Moreover,  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  aay  holes  made  for  rivets  ;  the  holes  that  are  in  the  plate  belong 
to  Riitt's  modem  appropriation,  and  therefore  the  original  plate  may  never 
have  been  inlaid  or  fixed  in  any  way.  The  plate  itself,  which  is  cast  latten, 
is  in  one  part  so  thin  that  the  first  engraving  where  the  word  '  heren '  Is 
has  caused  a  hole  an  inch  square.  These  circumstances  combined  tend 
to  a  conclusion  that  the  plate,  being  defective,  was  rejected  by  the 
original  Flemish  (?)  artist,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time  brought  from  the 
Low  Countries  aS  merchandise  to  England,  and  made  aa  a  memorial 
plate  for  iin.  Fliitt.  The  field  of  the  shield  is  hatched  with  lines 
slanting  downward  to  the  left.  Is  this  to  be  taken  as  indication  of 
colour,  or  was  it  intended  to  cross  hatch  it  preparatory  to  enamelling  it 
in  colours,  or  black  t  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  figures  may  be 
intended  torapreaent  'Infancy  and  Youth.'  If  so,  they  may  be  part  of  a 
series  of  'The  Seven  Ages  of  Man.*  The  peculiar  interest  and  the 
singular  preservation  of  this  curious  engraving  led  the  Vioar  and  the 
architect  to  the  concluaiou  that  it  deserved  to  be  conspicuously  shown  and 
made  accessible  to  the  parishioners  and  the  public.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  place  in  the  floor  of  the  chancel  a  slab  of  fossil  marble, 
and  to  engrave  thereon  a  facsimile  of  the  Fliitt  inscription  ;  and  to  secure 
the  plate  in  a  framework  of  oak,  and  then  to  hang  it  in  some  part  of  the 
church  or  veati;  room,  so  that  it  can  at  all  times  be  seen  on  both  sides. 
It  will  be  for  those  who  are  experienced  in  Flemish  art  to  determine  to 
what  period  or  place  the  original  work  may  have  belonged.  It  may  he 
conjectured  to  be  at  least  a  century  earlier  than  its  second  appropriation. 
Perhaps  the  form  of  the  shield  and  the-dress  of  the  children,  which  latter 
are  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  effigies  on  the  tomb  of  Edward  III.  at 
Westminster,  may  help  to  this  end.  Or  can  it  be  to  any  of  the  school 
of  Albert  DUrer  that  it  belongs  1  The  fine  brass  of  Thomna  de  Topclyffe 
and  his  wife,  as  shown  in  Waller's  work,  the  original  of  which  is 
in  Topolyfi'e  Church,  Yorkshire,  1391  (14  Rich.  II.),  which  bears  the 
appearance  of  Flemish  work,  is  in  its  border  and  foliage  not  unliko 
that  of  the  palimpsest." ' 

Aft«rsome  remarks  by  Mr.  G.T.  Clark  on  the  heialdryof  the  palimpsest, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Wallbr  made  some  observations  upon  the  fragment  described 
by  Mr.  Poole,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  late  fifteenth  century  worfc,and 
represented  the  "  Agea  of  Life,"  of  vbich  only  one  other  illustration  upon 
a  Sepulchral  Brass  was  known,  and  that  was  at  Ypree  in  BelgiuuL  The 
Brass  of  Nieholoa  Ganteys,  he  thought,  conveyed  an  attempt  at  por- 
traiture, espedally  by  the  treatment  of  the  long  flowing  heard. 

Mr.  B.  H.  CowPBB  then  read  "  Notes  on  an  entrenched  Camp  in 
Epping  Eoreat." 

inacHpUon  in  the  Dutch  langnsge,  per- 
lup>  nijf  a   oentory  ewlier.      At  p.  180 

.  a  K  member  of  the  Daunteuy  fuaily      of  vol.  v.  Hre  further  ob«erv&tioiu  on  the 

(whodiedin  UK)  in  the  church  of  Weat      mnabrui. 

LaviDgtoQ,  Wilt^  on  wbioh  i>  part  ot  aa 
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"  In  the  summer  of  1S73  I  made  an  exouraon  to  Epping  Forest,  and 
Delected  Loughton  aa  my  atartiug  point.  On  reaching  some  elevated 
ground  which  overiooks  a  deep  vailey  Btretobing  from  the  north-west  to 
the  Bouth-eaat,  I  came  upon  what  appeared  to  me  at  ouce  as  part  of  an 
ancient  earthwork.  I  found  on  examination  that  on  external  trench 
incloeed  an  internal  ridge  running  parallel  with  it,  and  that  these  took  ■ 
the  course  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.  At  that  season  the  trenoh,  the 
tidge,  and  the  interior  space  were  not  easy  to  investigate  owing  to  the 
vegetation,  but  I  saw  that  the  trees  were  as  old  as  others  in  the  locality, 
and  grew  upon  the  earthworks  just  as  they  did  everywhere  else.  This 
cursory  Burvey  of  a  portion  was  all  that  was  then  practicable,  and  the 
matter  rested  until  on  inquiry  I  found  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  of 
any  entrenchments  thereabouts.  Subsequently  1  mooted  the  matter  in 
'  Notes  and  Queries,'  but  with  no  satisfactory  result,  inasmuch  as  it  only 
led  to  references  to  Amesbury  or  Ambresbury  Banks,  a  large  and  com- 
paratively well-known  earthwork  of  oblong  form  aud  early  origin,  in  the 
forest  it  ia  true,  but  over  two  miles  to  the  north  of  this  in  the  direction 
of  Epping.  It  ill  curious,  by  the  way,  that  there  should  be  an  encamp- 
meat  in  Epping  Forest  with  the  same  name  as  the  town  of  Amesbury  or 
Ambresbury  in  Wiltshire,  though  associated  traditionally  with  the 
name  of  Boodioea.' 

"  During  three  years  I  could  obtain  no  further  clue,  so  some  time  ago 
I  decided  upon  seeicing  for  the  Loughton  entrenohment  again.  I  went 
therefore,  and  this  time  sought  the  place  from  the  Epping  new  road,  or 
from  the  west.  Ab  I  did  nut  know  the  precise  position,  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  I  disoovered  it ;  in  &ct,  not  until  I  had  mentally  aban- 
doned my  task  and  concluded  that  the  camp  must  have  been  a  phantom 

The  name  Ameabury  or  Ambreaburj 

wed  to  come  from   that  ol  the 

ibiet,  H.  A.  Ambroaiiu,  wlio  lived 


U  luppoBed  to  come  from   that  of  the 
~lritiidi  chie^  H.  A. 

The  watebiro 
boij  haa,  howsTsr,  in  ite  Stonabeiige  and 

dder  tlian  tliat  date.    The  Epping  camp 
'       ■        '  loabt  older 


1  which  the  above  notea  refer. 

"  Bepulsi  ab   eqiiitatu,    >e  in 

eitvaa  abdidenint,  looum  nacti,  egregie  et 

~  ''     'iBtopere  mutiitum,  quem  domcHtioi 


Piirtlj  for  ooovenienoe  I  have  in  these 
Dotc*  oft«o  called  the  LouKhton  earth- 
woibacainp,batbyaod<HngIdanotwiah 
to  prvjiidge  the  qaeation  aa  to  ita  premBa 
intaation.  From  extracts  which  I  here 
append  it  ii  plain  that  the  early  BritoDi 
were  fond  of  luch  a  aite  for  their  town 
or  ODDM^K*),  la  CtewT  stylea  it,  and  it  U 
equallj  plain  that  the  town  and  the  camp 
wire  BO  much  alike  aa  to  be  in  ordinatv 
times  practically  the  aame  thing.  If, 
howerar,  our  earthwork  ia  the  Bijtiah 
cuoDterpoiie  and  contemporary  of  ita 
zwig^boDr  nearer  Epping,  we  may  not 
only  call  it  a  camp,  but  look  for  other 
traoaa  of  warlike  operatiooa  in  the  aur- 
roobding  ragton.  Not  to  speculate,  1 
proceed    to   give    two    quotaUona    from 

C^eair,  to  which  I  add  one  from  Stmbo, 
C^ar  abowa  that   the   Ktitons  were 

wont  to  ociHipy  Buch  poaitlona  for  defence 
VOL.    XXX IIL 


belli,  ut  ndebatur,  cauafi  jam  ants  pne- 
paraveraut :  nam  crebria  arboribua  aua- 
cma  omnea  introitua  emit  pnecluai,"  Ac. 
— "Bell.  ChaL,"B,  9. 

Again,  in  Chap.  ixi.  of  the  same  book, 
ha  aaya  that  the  town  of  CaniTelaunua 
waa  defended  by  marebee  and  wooda, 
adding, "  Oppidum  autem  Britanni  vocant, 
cum  ailvaa  impedilaa  vollo  atque  foaaa 
munierunt  quo  inounianea  bostium 
vitandn  causa  convenire  coneueverunl" 

Stiabo,  in  hia  account  of  the  Britona, 
whom,  like  Cicero,*  he  calls  very  ignorant 
says,  "  wi\tit  i'  atTKr  ilvii'  at  Spvfxoi  irap(. 
fwlfiii-rM  yif  I/vIptiTi  Kirraffi  B^ruiimi 
cCpuxofB  Kiic\av  mu  a&iol  iinai6a  KoAv. 
fiawaairrtu.  Ml  t&  Paariuune  KOTmrrBp- 
/uituavai  nfiii  ■aAhr;^Kv."^Bk.4,  c.3.  : 
"  Their  citiea  are  the  foreeta ;  for  fencing 
them  with  trees  out  down  iu  abroad  circle 
here  and  there  they  pitch  their  tenta  and 
station  their  cattle  for  no  long  time." 
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after  all.  It  was  no  phantom,  faoweTer,  and  I  traced  the  linea  of  the 
embankment  Mid  trench  for  a  oonuderable  diatanoe.  This  was  all  I 
could  do  on  the  oooaaion  of  m;  seoond  Twt,  except  that  I  took  note  of 
the  eiact  locaUty.  Smce  then  1  have  been  several  times  and  have 
auoceeded  in  tracing  the  entire  oiroumfereooe,  and  in  obtaining  other 
-   details, 

"  As  for  the  situation  of  tbia  extensive  earthwork,  let  me  endeavour 
to  define  it  as  accurately  as  I  can.  On  the  new  road  to  Eppiog,  after 
passing  Fairmead  Lodge  on  the  left,  we  come  to  the  Robin  Hood  public- 
house,  beyond  which  at  the  distanoe  of  half  a  mile  ia  a  broad  open 
space  or  riding,  where  the  Forest  is  entered  through  a  recent  cutting  on 
the  right.  At  the  end  of  this  cutting  I  one  day  picked  up  a  small  flint 
flake,  which  to  me  appears  of  interest  enougb  to  justify  its  being  brought 
hen  for  inspection,  one  end  of  it  being  accurately  shaped  and  rouuded, 
and  sharpened  wiUi  a  fine  saw-like  edge.  Well,  before  you  reach  the 
opening  referred  to  you  see  a  deep  valley  on  your  right  running  towards 
the  south-east ;  and  rising  above  it  a  high  ridge.  About  the  oentre  of 
this  ridge  is  a  wood-crowned  height  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  a  sort 
>f  promontory.  That  is  the  site  of  the  antuent  camp,  and  though  less 
elevated  than  High  Beech  on  the  left  (the  west),  it  is  lofty  enough  to 
overlook  a  wide  range  of  coimtry  in  the  direction  of  the  Tbatnes.  A 
forest  track  leads  to  the  very  interior  of  the  entrenchment  &om  the 
high  road,  though  a  stranger  might  fail  to  follow  it. 

"  Now  for  the  earthwork.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  and  in  de&ult  of 
measurements,  a  large  enclosure  of  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  oinniit.  The 
northern  semicircle  comprises  a  trench  and  bank  reaching  from  a  small 
natural  valley  in  the  east  or  south-east  to  a  steep  slope  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  work  is  apparently  obliterated.  The  little  valley,  by  which 
the  interior  plateau  is  drained,  seems  to  have  been  left  open  for  commu- 
nication with  the  great  gorge  below  and  the  country  beyond.*  At  one 
point  on  the  northern  curve  there  is  an  old  entrance,  and  further  west  tui 
the  same  side  there  is  another  entrance,  which  is  still  used  as  a  driftway. 
Still  on  the  same  side  the  ground  has  been  honeycombed  with  pits,  which 
are  ancient  as  shown  by  the  trees  round  about,  and  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
included  in  any  competent  survey  of  the  locality,*  To  the  north-west 
and  west  there  are  numerous  other  minor  diggings  on  and  about  the  lines 
of  the  work,  but  many  of  these  seem  to  bare  been  the  work  of  men 
seeking  to  unearth  the  foxes  which,  as  I  have  seen,  etill  linger  about  the 
hill.  A  forest  rood  sweeps  in  a  great  curve  round  a  large  part  of  the 
northern  segment  of  the  circle.  The  space  inclosed  ia  dotted  over  with 
trees  and  bushes,  and  in  summer  there  is  a  considerable  undergrowth 
of  ferns,  <kc  Trees  and  bushes  grow  all  round,  or  almost  all  round  the 
circular  linra. 

'  The  phyrical  features  of  Uiia  put  of  the  remote  date  to  which  theee  pita  tnoBb 

the  foreat  well  deaerve  the  stud;  of  the  be  referred.     The  adjaoent  plain   ia,    I 

geologist,   who  may  perhaps  oonjecture  know,  called  Sandpit  Plain,  but  1  think 

where  the  water  came  from  which  fomuid  that  U  a  modem  explanation.     In  Uia 

the  hille  and  valleya  here  ahowiuf;  the  suae  wa;  we  have  Uie  name  of  Turpinli 


eflV-cte  of  ita  eoormoua  force.  Cove  applied  to   a   hollow  part  o_ 

*  I  connab  penuade  tnjeelf  thivt  theee  aouth-weat  of  thii  tct;  hill,  though  pro- 
urn  ordiaary  gTavel  or  Buid  pit«,  as  I  am  bablj  Turpin  never  saw  it,  and  as  for  the 
unable  to  guess  what  could  be  done  with  cave,  a  nauve  said  to  ms  when  I  askad 
the  materials  in  this  neighbourhood  at  bim  lor  it, "  Tbore  never  war  any." 
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"  The  sonthem  aegment  can  be  tnoed  with  little  intermption  from  the 
little  ralle;  to  the  obliterated  paj-t.  Near  the  eentre  of  this  half  a 
waj  leads  through  the  eatreaohment  down  the  hill.  Near  this  port  the 
face  of  the  hill  ia  much  cut  and  soorad,  and  reqnirea  to  be  further 
examined.  Fart  of  the  glacia  is  quite  smooth  and  steep.  Wherever 
the  earthwork  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  a  oommou  trench  is 
impracticable,  a  sort  of  groove  has  been  cut,  but  a  slight  ridge  is  gene- 
rally to  be  traced  above  it.* 

"  So  much  for  the  camp.  I  have  traversed  the  plain  to  the  north 
without  finding  anj  entrenchments  beyond  the  futs  I  have  mentioned,' 
but  something  maj  yet  be  disoovered.  The  northern  plain  terminates 
with  a  rapid  descent  to  a  watercourse,  and  in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
east.  On  the  east  of  the  earthwork,  I  am  told,  there  is  an  oval  mound 
of  some  extent,  but  [  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  at  present.  I  have 
obeerved  traces  of  work  on  that  aide,  but  I  cannot  compare  them  with 
any  ancient  tumulus  or  earthwork  that  I  have  seen,  and  should  explun 
them  as  something  very  differant.' 

"  I  will  not  further  detam  you,  but  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to 
invite  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most  aooient  monumenta  near 
this  metropolis,  and  one,  which  even  if  known  at  all,  has  remained  un- 
clironicled.  Even  the  Ordnance  Survey  Uap,  and  that  of  the  Epping 
Forest  Commission,  issued  in  a  Blue  Book  this  year,  do  not  indloate  its 
eiistencfl.'  The  practical  work  of  surveying  and  making  a  plan  of  the 
earthwork  and  its  surroundings  still  remains  to  be  done  ;  but  I  commend 
that  work  to  those  who  are  competent  to  deal  with  it,  and  who,  I  think, 
will  not  leave  it  long  undone." 

Ur.  O.  T.  Clabk  spoke  upon  the  general  character  of  the  earthwork 
reported  upon  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  he  knew,  by  Mr.  Cowper.  The 
low  parte  of  Easez  were  especially  open  to  iavasion  in  early  timea,  but 
no  Uiorongh  examination  had  been  made  of  their  vestiges.  The  Ord- 
nance Map  for  that  district  was  an  early  one,  and  was  deficient  in  respect 
of  snch  remains. 

The  flints  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cowper  were  generally  oonaidered  to  be 
of  very  doubtful  antiquity.  Mr.  Trbqellab  also  added  some  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  comparing  the'camp  at  Loughton,  aa  in  aome  respects 
resembling  that  at  Wimbledon,  now  slmost  destroyed. 

*  DuriDg  the  mmmar  montlu  the  for  getting  timbor  down  the  hill,  and  *re 
TsgaUtiaa  on  great  nrt  of  tbe  oircular  putlj  due  to  wear  and  tear.  3ome  of 
liiiee  ia  such  that  it  la  nut  eaaj  to  fallow  tham  are  curioua,  but  thej'  all  point  to 
them  throughout,  and  impoaoible  to  ua  tha  old  high  rood  at  the  top  of  an  eaaj 
all  that  ai»  wanta.  The  beat  time  tor  taoeot  a  litUo  b«70Q<l  tbe  brooklet 
explorers  will  thsrefore  ba  in  winter  or  ■  P,S.  Sinoe  tMa  was  written  I  hava  had 
Taij  aarty  ■pring.  placed  in  my  handa  a  perfectl;  new  map 

*  There  la  a  fiiM  baaoh  wood  here  of  Eppicg  Foreat.  wbioh  hoa  juit  be«n 
called  Utile  Honka'  Wood  (GieatHoDki'  prepaj«d  for  the  Corporation  of  London 
Wood  being  farther  north).  It  ia  very  by  Mr,  W.  D'Oyley,  of  Loughton.  Thia 
•(ditary,  aod  aurrounda  a  neariy  aquare  gentlsniaii,  to  whom  I  owe  tha  alluiion  to 
open  (paoe.  On  ana  of  the  be«ch  Ireea  tbe  suppoaed  mound  or  tamulua,  haa  been 
on  Ike  further  aide  aonw  pawdonate  diligent  in  hia  axplomtiona,  and  haaintro 
pilgrim  haa  carved  io  Urge  lettera  the  dueed  into  hia  map  the  ancient  earthvrurk 
name  of  "  Angelioa,"  whi^  inacription,  whioh  haa  oeoapied  our  attention,  and  of 
though  Dot  very  auoicDt  now.  will  we  which  ha  haa  kinHly  aapplied  tbe  tnelng 
hope  be  ao  aome  day.  for  the  aooompanying  lUiutiation. 


'  nu7  are  poaaiblj  ancient  drift  ways 
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9ntfquitM  Mnb  BHirrM  at  9rt  ef^natV. 

By  Mr.  Hbkrt  Poole. — Varioue  rubbings  of  Sepulchral  Brasses  in 
St.  John's  Church,  Margate. 

By  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  F.S.A,,  &o. — Drawings  illustrating  recent 
discovories  among  the  ancient  domestic  buildings  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Some  observstioDB  upon  these  discoveries  were  kindly  promised  by  Mr. 
Mickletbwwto,  F.S.A,     (Printed  at  p.  IS.) 

Mr.  J.  Hendbhson,  F.S.A. — A  bronze  hand-warmer,  inlaid  with  silver, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Shahs  of  Penia,  but  the  workmanship  has 
a  decidedly  Burmese  character.  This  beautiful  object  was  brought  to 
this  country  from  the  Corot  Collection  in  Paris,  having  been  previously 
in  that  of  Prince  Polignac.  The  iron  enclosed  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
was  with  it  when  in  the  Corot  Collection.  The  form  of  the  object  differs 
from  the  usual  calefactory  pomTnet,  being  oblong ;  and  attached  to  it  is 
a  chain  by  which  it  might  be  carried  by  an  attendant,  and  to  which  is 
appended  a  small  instrument  for  opening  the  outer  esse. 

By  Mr,  Corubt. — Two'  flint  arrow-hoads  and  knife,  found  in  Derby- 
shire. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler. — Sword  found  in  diggiug  the  foundations  of 
theNew  National  Opera  House  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet  from  the  present  surface.  The  spot  was  not  far  fhtm  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Staple,  at  Westminster,  and  the  water-gate  of  the  ancient 
palace.  This  fine  weapon,  of  which  an  illustration  ia  given,  is  doubtlofs 
the  sword  of  a  German  Umtquenet,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
hod  been  probably  broken  and  ground  down,  as  the  fluting  does  not 
usually  (as  in  the  present  case)  run  to  the  point  of  the  sword.  The 
pommel  appears  to  have  been  richly  gilt,  of  which  there  nre  several 
remaina  In  Auguste  Demmin's  "Weapons  of  War"  (p.  384)  is  the 
representation  of  avery  similar  sword,  described  as  being  in  the  Museum 
at  Carleruhe,  and  as  having  "  the  double  guard,  hilt  and  pommel  of  iron, 
with  copper  mountings," 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Trbqellab. — A  flint  celt,  found  on  the  LiEord  Downs, 
Cornwall  :  Romano-Britjah  relics  found  on  Cock-crow  Hill,  Thames 
Ditton.  Mr.  Jope  Rogers  drew  attention  to  the  flint  celt,  as  being  a 
remarkable  discovery  in  that  spot.  It  had  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Boyu  Institute  of  Cornwall  at  Truro. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. — A  German  cross-bow  bolt,  for  the 
chace ;  three  military  cross-bow  bolts,  German,  fifteenth  centuiy  ;  a 
wheel-lock  riSe,  with  the  arms  of  Kress  of  Kressenstein  engraved  on  a 
mother-of-pearl  disk  inserted  in  the  butt  They  hod  been  recognised 
by  being  found  upon  the  binding  of  a  Bible  with  the  name. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander  Eerh. — Bronse  (1)  nails  and  fibula  found  in  an 
Etruscan  tomb  at  Orvieto  ;  bo-simile  of  a  Roman  ticket  of  admisuon  to 
an  amphitheatre. 

December  3, 187S. 
OcT&vins  S.  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chiur. 
The  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanlbt  contributed  notices  of  the  "  Excavation  of  a 
Tumulus  at  Forth  Dafiuvb,  Holyhead,  and  disoover   of  an  anotent  fire- 
place with  bones  of  animals  and  Potteiy." 
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"  Id  the  mtHith  of  October,  1848,  near  the  seaahore  of  the  wildly  jao- 
tureBqae  bay  of  Porth  Da&rch,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  town 
of  Holyhead  on  the  west  conat,  a  small  tumulus  was  accideutally  dis- 
covered containing  the  remains  of  four  cinerary  urns  with  burnt  bones. 
The  very  interesting  particulars  relating  to  this  discoTery  were  fully 
described  by  me  in  a  memoir  to  be  found  in  voi.  vi.  of  the  '  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,'  p.  226.  I  then  observed  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  spot  where  the  uma  were  found,  '  there  are  several  green  mounds 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  sepulchral,  but  the  Band  haa  drifted 
much,  and  formed  round  heaps  over  portions  of  rock.'  I  bad  always 
intended  to  have  these  mounds  examined  when  my  cousin,  Albert  Way, 
was  with  me,  but  it  was  delayed  from  year  to  year.  About  a  week  ago 
my  attention  was  again  called  to  the  locality  by  the  following  clroum- 
atauce,  and  I  would  suggest  to  all  who  take  an  interest  iu  the  matter  to 
read  over  the  article  before  mentioned  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  '  Arohseolc^cal 
Journal '  with  the  frontispiece,  which  gives  a  &ir  representation  of  the 
bay,  and  the  spot  where  the  urns  were  found  on  the  dth  of  October  laat, 
as  the  contractors  for  the  works  at  the  old  harbour  were  carting  away  by 
my  permission  the  bank  of  sand-drift  from  amongst  the  rocks  on  Porth 
IWarch  farm.  At  a  depth  of  about  3  ft  from  the  surface  a  stratum  of 
burnt  black  substance  was  discovered,  commencing  at  about  40  ft.  from 
a  large  overhanging  rook,  at  which  the  sand  drift,  terminates.  This  stratum 
when  tint  opened  was  only  a  few  inches  thick,  biit  gradually  increased 
to  3  ft.  in  depth  as  it  approached  near  to  the  rook.  At  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  which  the  depout  formed  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  there  was 
the  appearance  of  the  heat  having  been  intense.  The  black  deposit 
was  much  intermixed  with  small  boulder  stone  from  the  bench,  and 
a  few  feet  from  the  centre  with  pieces  of  oharcoal,  portions  of  red 
deer  horns  of  large  size,  and  with  other  bones  broken  as  if  to  extract 
the  marrow,  a  tusk  of  a  boar  and  ftagments  of  pottery,  oue  piece  of 
ornamented  poliahed  red  Samian  ware,  a  large  bronze  brooch  and  pieoea 
of  two  rings  of  bronze.  All  these  things  seemed  to  have  been  oast  aside 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire. 

"  There  waa  6  ft.  of  drift  sand  under  the  fire  and  black  deposit,  so 
that  if  we  suppose  the  fire  to  have  been  used  there  1800  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  only  3  ft.  had  accumulated  on  the  spot,  we  have 
some  data  for  considering  how  many  centuries  it  must  have  taken  to 
form  the  6  ft.  below.  A  few  days  later  the  tenant  Boberts  found  a  bronze 
brooch  and  portions  of  bronze  rings  ornamented  with  ribs.  Finding  these 
traces  of  occupation  by  the  early  inhabitiutts,  I  proceeded  to  have  one  of 
the  gi'een  mounds  before  mentioned  excavated.  We  selected  one  of  the 
most  promising,  the  centre  one  of  three,  close  to  the  road,  on  the  left 
hand,  leading  from  Holyhead,  just  above  the  spot  where  the  nms  were 
found  in  1848 ;  from  a  few  large  stones  projecting  from  the  sur&oe  at 
the  top  of  the  tumulus  we  hoped  to  find  that  it  denoted  some  sepulchral 
interments.  A  trench  was  made  from  north  to  sou^  across  the  top  of 
the  mound  ;  the  lac^ge  atones  were  removed  ;  the  uppermost  one  was  a 
rough  fiat  stone  resting  upon  an  upright  one  about  3  ft  long  sunk  in  the 
Boil  or  Band,  and  aeverol  other  large  stones  were  near,  which  apparently 
bad  formed  a  rude  oiet  fur  the  protection  of  an  um  or  urns,  i'rom  the 
appeanmces  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  tumulus  had  been  opened  at 
some  former  time,  but  by  unskilful  hands.   Aa  the  green  sward  wnefirmit 
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mnst  have  been  moay  Tears  ago,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  re-form  a 
green  STard  upon  the  eand.  The  tumulus  was  oomposed  of  sand  mixed 
with  seashore  pebbles,  numerous  fTSgments  of  bones— by  the  teeth  and 
appearance  those  of  red  deer,  fragments  of  pottery,  red  and  black,  por- 
tions of  small  urns,  veiy  similar  to  those  found  ita  the  grares  at  Pen  j 
Bono  in  1869  (see  Aroh.  Joum.,  vol.  xivi.,  p,  307).  It  was  evident 
from  the  Tarious  fragments  that  sevsral  urns  must  have  been  found  and 
broken  by  the  unskilful  excavators  of  former  times.  Under  the  hu)^ 
stones  or  euppoeed  oist  was  fonnd  a  bone  needle,  ornamented  with  a 
lozenge  pattern,  about  5  in.  long.  It  hod  been  broken  at  the  small  end, 
where  it  had  been  perforated  to  take  the  sinew  or  thread,  and  had  pro- 
bably been  used  to  sew  np  the  bones  after  oremation  in  some  doth  or 
other  Bubetanoe — these  needles  or  pins  are  so  frequently  found  with 
urn  burials. 

"  About  the  centra  of  the  exoavation,  and  about  4  ft  from  the  surface, 
we  came  upon  a  fire-place  formed  of  four  atones,  and  one  at  the  bottom 
about  2  ft.  square,  oud  the  same  depth.  It  oontained  nothing ;  we  found 
but  9  in.  of  clay  burnt  to  a  red  brick,  and  sooriee  of  some  sort,  such  aa  is 
found  in  brick  kilns  from  the  melting  of  the  sand  under  great  heat. 
It  is  probable  if  the  whole  mound  was  removed  that  other  burials  may 
be  discovered.     At  some  future  time  I  will  continue  the  research. 

"  It  would  appear  probable  that  this  secluded  bay  was  selected  as  a 
burial  place  for  the  principal  inhabitants  in  early  times,  when  oremation 
was  used  ;  and  the  saudy  nature  of  the  mounds  forming  natutsJ  tumuli 
presented  eveiy  facility  for  the  deposition  of  the  urns.  The  remains 
above,  where  firea  had  been  made  with  the  fragments  of  bonea  of  deer, 
pigs,  pieces  of  pottery,  we  may  reasonably  consider  to  have  been  for  the 
feasts  which  always  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  at  funerals.  Proximity 
to  the  seashore  or  running  water,  if  we  believe  the  early  raoea  to  have 
migrated  from  the  East,  forms  still  another  link-like  chain,  that  binds 
the  East  and  West  together.  The  Brnhmin  ever  seeks  the  water-side 
for  his  funeral  pile.  When  oremation  ceaEed,  and  the  dead  were  buried 
in  stone  oista,  the  same  facility  of  interment  in  sand  prompted  the 
natives  to  deposit  the  dead  as  we  find  them  in  the  singular  sand  mound 
at  Towyn  y  Capel,  as  described  in  the  Arch.  Joum.,  1646,  vol  iii.,  p.  223. 
There  tiie  bodies  were  buried  in  a  superb  stone  coffin  or  cist,  formed  of 
flat  slabs  of  the  schist  rock,  deposited  first  on  the  surface  of  the  oommoa 
in  regular  rows  placed  east  and  west,  then  oovered  with  sand  as  they 
were  deposited,  then  another  and  another  layer  of  oofBns  plaoed  upon 
them  nntil  they  formed  a  mound  of  30  ft.  in  height,  forming  a  large 
oonioal  mound,  at  last  crowned  (perhaps  in  the  uxth  oentury)  by  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Fraid  or  Bridget. 

"  Now  that  the  sea  and  depredations  of  man  have  entirely  demolished 
the  mounds,  we  have  been  enabled  to  correct  a  previous  wrong  impres- 
sion that  the  graves  radiated  to  the  centre.  They  are  fonud  to  have 
been  all  placed  the  same  way,  the  heads  to  the  west  parallel  to  each 
other." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  subsequent  ezoavations  hare  been  made,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  given. 

Mr.  J.  T.  MiCKLETHWAiTE,  F.S.A.,  read  "  Notes  on  the  Abbey  Bnild- 
ings  of  Westminster,"  which  had  been  prepared  in  oonseqnenoe  of  recent 
disooveries  there,  and  which  hod  been  illustrated  by  drawings  by  Sir 
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Gilbert  Soott,  exhibited  at  tlie  last  meeting,  aud  teeerved  for  Mr. 
Mickletltwaite's  obeervations.  Thia  interesting  commuaication,  upon 
which  manj  obaerratioaB  were  made  b;  the  Chairman  and  otbere,  ia  printed 
at  p.  15. 

The  Rev.  Mackenzie  Waloott,  M.A.,  gave  an  account  of  recent  ex- 
plorations at  the  monastery  of  Cleeve,  Somerset,  made  at  the  expense  of 
Mr,  Luttrell,  of  Dunster.  The  work  had  occupied  two  months  and  a 
half,  and  bad  been  productive  of  very  interesting  results  in  opening  np 
the  ruins  of  the  single  Cistercian  establishment  in  the  county.  The 
whole  ground-plan  of  the  monastery  had  been  clearly  made  out,  and  the 
buildings  themaelves  had  eM^>ed  the  too  common  fate  of  such  structures 
of  beii^  turned  to  account  as  a  quarry,  the  only  injury  they  had 
Buffered  having  been  inradental  to  their  occupation  for  the  purposee  of 
■^culture.  Mr.  Walcott,  who  is  preparing  a  full  account  of  the 
excavations  and  their  results  for  the  Somersetshire  Arobeeologioal  Society's 
proceedings,  gave  a  full  report  of  the  work.  The  subject  of  ^e 
encaustic  tiles  with  which  the  church  had  been  paved  was  the  principal 
point  in  his  discourse  on  the  present  occasion.  The  variety  in  the 
decorations  of  these  tiles  was  considerable,  and  they  were  stud  to 
comprise  all  those  given  in  the  Bristol  volume,  together  with  eight 
additional  shields,  upon  which  the  Institute  may  hope  to  have  some 
further  observations  from  Mr.  Walcott's  pen.' 

Sntiqnitici  niB  Otoiits  of  ZA  Ext|itiitt>. 

By  the  Cbairuah, — A  French  silver  wine-taster's  oup  in  form  of  a 
small  flat  bowl,  3^  in.  diameter,  and  1  in.  deep,  with  handle  in  form  of 
a  serpent.  The  interior  is  ornamented  with  small  flutes,  and  st  the 
bottom  is  a  medallion  of  Louis  XV,  Round  the  outside  is  engraved  the 
name  i.  Fafballk-BF,  probably  that  of  the  owner ;  and  it  is  also  stamped 
with  a  D  crowned,  possibly  the  maker's  mark,  and  also  a  beneath  a  royal 
crown,  the  Parisian  date  mark,  which  may  indicate  1763  or  1743,  probably 
tbelatter;  the  head  of  the  king  is  that  of  a  young  man; — A  New  England 
shilling.  On  one  side  a  tree  (of  liberty  ?)  with  the  legend  masathvsbts.ut, 
and  on  the  other  y  ew.enqland.  1 652.  xii.  The  first  real  discoveiy  was  in 
1602,  and  in  1614  Captun  John  Smith  explored  the  coast,  and  sent  saoh 
accounts  home  that  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  gave  it  the  name 
of  New  England.  Many  Puritans  emigrated  from  England,  and,  obtaining 
a  grant  of  lai^d,  set  sail  in  1620  ; — Bunacle  case  of  carved  box  wood  for 
holding  two  pair.  Early  seventeenth  centuiy.  This  was  in  the  Debruge 
collection  in  Paris,  aud  aAerwarda  in  the  Bemal  collection.  Probably 
Italian  ;— Fbh  skin  case  containing  two  pur  of  bnmacles.  The  early 
form  of  spectacles.  Beginning  of  eighteenth  century. — Cover  of  an 
andeut  hOTnbook.  The  leather  back  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a 
Pelioan,  once  silvered.     Found  in  the  wall  of  a  very  old  house. 

By  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury. — A  "Register"  of  the 
Testments  and  articles  for  eoclesiastical  use  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster  made  under  the  administration  of  Nicholas  Litlington,  whose 
Abba^  was  very  distinguished.    The  date  of  the  register,  which  is  finely 

■  S«  tha  Bristol  Tolume,  p.  SS2.  for 
"Notioea  of  deoonUTs  pavement  tilea, 
MpcdAlIj  thow  with  Heialdio  bearinj^, 
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written,  with  rubricated  titles,  is  June  30,  1388.  Nothing  ia  known  of 
the  oircumsbuicea  under  which  the  volume  had  n:iigrat«d  to  CtiDterbuTy, 
but  it  is  incorrectly  described  in  Todd's  catalogue  of  the  librarj  there, 
and  ita  real  nature  was  not  underatood  till  lately.  The  MS.  is  of  great 
importance  as  showing  the  many  valuable  and  interesting  articles  pos- 
.sessad  by  the  great  Benedictine  house  at  the  most  magnificent  period  of 
its  mediaeval  history. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  Owen  Stanley. — Objects  found  in  a  tumulus  at  Forth 
Dafarcb. — A  bone  needle  ;  fragments  of  urns ;  teeth  and  bones  ;  agate 
flakes  ;  burnt  clay  from  small  square  cist ;  slag  from  ditto.  From  the 
fire-place  :  a  boar's  tusk ;  a  small  tooth  ;  pierced  deer  bom  tip  ;  atone  with 
hole ;  polishing  stone ;  two  small  do. ;  ornamented  Samian  pottery, 
fragment ;  bones ;  various. 

The  enumeration  of  these  objects,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  has  been  given  with  a  preciuon  that  seemed 
specially  necessary  on  account  of  several  of  them  having  been  lost  tn 
trajuitu  ou  their  return  after  exhibition. 

By  Sir  J.  C.  Jbrtoise,  Bart.  A  stone  quern,  of  early  form,  found  in 
a  chalk  pit  dose  to  Idsworth,  Hampshire,  iu  a  hole  4  ft  deep.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  the  stone  known  as  "  Marm  Rock  " ;  some  "  pot-boiler  "  stones, 
similar  to  those  previously  contributed  by  Sir  Jervoise ;  a  flint  celt,  aa 
earthenware  gmter,  and  a  bronze  ring  found  at  Idsworth.  The  latter 
was  a  simple  circuit  of  metal  with  good  paUna,  but  with  no  cfaaracteristics 
indicating  its  date. 

By  Mr.  J.Stephens. — "  The  paraphrases  of  Erasmus  upon  the  Gospels." 
A  fine  copy  of  this  work,  printed  in  black  letter  by  Whitchurch,  of 
London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
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The  fear  lest  there  will  only  be  a  companitiTely  soanty  harvest  for 
future  antiquariaiia  in  this  country,  and  that  aatiquarians  themselves 
will  be  less  aumeroua  amongst  the  rising  generation,  is  one  that  must 
often  cross  the  mind  of  elderly  and  middle-aged  Fellows  and  Members  of 
those  Societies  which  devote  their  energies  to  the  study  of  antiquities. 
But  the  volume  before  us  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  much 
yet  remains  to  be  gathered,  and  gleaned,  evea  amongst  those  fields  nhich 
have  already  yielded  fruitful  harvests  to  suoh  men  as  the  early  hbtorian 
of  the  antiquities  of  Cornwall,  Dr.  Borlase,  and  to  the  learned  Societies 
which,  both  in  times  long  past  and  comparatively  recent,  have  recorded 
the  results  of  antiqaarian  research  in  the  country  of  the  Comwealhas. 
Ur.  W.  C,  Borlase,  who  modestly  describes  himself  as  a  young  antiquary, 
but  who  is  a  most  worthy  and  indefatigable  representative  of  his  illus- 
trious ancestor,  has  pursued  his  investigations  in  titu  into  the  vestiges 
of  early  habitations  in  Cornwall '  with  many  interesting  results,  not 
the  least  of  which  have  been  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  tivilization 
attained  by  the  dwellers  in  the  stone  huts  and  ciroles  to  what  has  often 
been  attributed  to  them,  and  also  the  proimbility  that,  at  least  in 
Cornwall,  the  occupation  of  these  rude  abodes  continued  during  "  Romano- 
British  "  times ;  and  that  some  of  the  cairns  belong  to  the  same  period. 

The  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  latter  branch  of  this  interesting 
■nbject,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  acknowledge 
the  importauce  of  fixing  an  approximate  date  to  these  early  remuna. 
Ur.  Borlaae  has  penonally  and  thoroughly  examined  most  of  the  crom- 
lechs, kist-vaens,  tiimuli,  circles,  iic„  which  he  describes  with  minute 
care  and  illustrates  profiisely  with  views,  plans  and  sections :  a  few  of 
the  illustrations  are  perhaps  a  little  coarse  in  tbeir  executiou,  but  they 
have  the  prime  merit  of  being  characteristic  representations.  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  these  may  be  named  the  Trethevy,  Pawton, 
Zennor,  Chywoone  and  Chapel  Enny  oromleohs  (the  last  being  still 
partially  covered  with  earth);  the  encircled  rock-graves  of  Trescaw, 
TrewBvas  and  Eammenelez ;  and  the  remarkable  mus,  bowls  and  cups 
from  Durval,  Trevelto,  Eerris  Taen  and  Denzell. 

The  perusal  of  the  closely-reasoned  chapter  (p.  253)  on  "The  age  of 
the  Monuments"  will  amply  repay  the  reader:  the  following  extract 
from  it  being  of  especial  interest  as  sunmiarlzing  the  finds  of  Roman 
coins  in  Cornwall : — 

*  Sm  •  p^MT  read  at  the  Exeter  Con- 
tftm  of  tM  Bojkl  Ajtihaological  JiuU- 
TOL.  ZZZIII. 
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"The  proportion  in  which  coihh  of  the  BBTeral  Roman  Emperors  and 
tyr&uts  have  been  found  in  Cornwall  does  not  materially  differ  front  that 
of  other  parts  of  England,  mray  coins  of  the  earlier  Emperois  have 
been  found,  but  these  are  few  and  fsr  between.  With  the  age  of  the 
Antonines  the  proportion  greatly  increases,  but  it  is  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  that  tbey  appear  in  any  considerable  quantities." 

Mr.  Borlaae  seems  to  have  successfully  established  the  positions  which 
he  takes  at  p.  266,  viz.,  that  Cornwall  was  not  a  popolous  country  until 
the  time  when  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  among  whom  cremation 
prevailed ;  and  that  those  burials  which  he  deBcdbes  as  showing  no  traces 
of  crematioa  took  place  not  long  before  the  ooutaot  of  the  Celt  with  the 
Roman. 


CossiDKRABLE  interest  has  lately  been  aroused  upon  the  subject  of 
English  china  made  in  the  last  century.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
enormous,  we  might  almost  say,  ridiculous,  prices  which  have  been  given 
at  auctions  during  the  last  few  years  for  unique  specimens,  even  when 
they  had  not  any  claim  to  beauty  in  an  artistic  sense.  A  popular  taste 
always  creates  a  demand  for  books  on  the  subject ;  and  with  regard  to 
Derby  china  this  demand  has  been  efficiently  supplied  by  Mr.  John 
Haslem,  himself  for  thirteen  years  a  painter  at  the  Works.  The  book  is 
not  only  an  eibauiitive  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  is  interesting  from 
the  simple,  natural  way  in  which  the  author  has  recounted  the  lives  of 
the  different  men  connected  with  the  factory,  thereby  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  various  etyles  of  the  china  produced.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  in  a  short  review  to  enter  into  such  details  as  would  be  of  any 
use  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject :  indeed,  perhaps  the  most 
acceptable  notice  of  the  book  would  be  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
contents.  After  the  introduction  there  is  a  ohapter  upon  the  general 
history  of  the  Derby  manufactory,  from  its  establishment  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  Works  were  finally  closed  in  1848. 
Next  there  is  an  account  of  the  painters,  gilders  and  figure-modellers 
employed,  giving  such  particulars  of  their  lives  and  work  as  Mr.  Haslem 
has  been  able  to  collect.  There  is  a  list  of  upwards  of  four  hundred 
groups  and  single  figures  produced  at  the  manuf^tory,  with  the  prices 
charged  for  them,  and  a  very  clear  account  of  all  the  marks  and  imi- 
tation marks  known  to  have  been  used  in  the  Works.  The  frontispiece 
contains  &c8imiles  of  thirty-one  of  these  marks  in  gold  and  colour,  and 
the  notes  on  them  will  be  found  useful  to  collectors.  There  are  eleven 
chromo-lithograph  plates  copied  from  old  pattern  books.  They  will 
probably  serve  to  identify  many  cups  and  saucers  in  out-of-the-way 
parts  of  the  world  whose  poBsesaors  only  know  them  to  be  old  family 
relics.  There  is  a  short  account  of  the  Pinxton  Factory,  which  was 
started  in  1796  by  Mr,  John  Coke  and  BUlingsley,  the  celebrated  Derby 
painter,  with  a  mention  of  the  ingredients  used  in  that  ware  and  the 
N&ntgarw  "body,"  so  justly  admired  and  now  so  scaroe.  This  book 
concludes  with  a  capital  index. 
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80MK  HBTOBICAL  NOTES  OF  DARTPORD. 
Mr.  Sparvel-Batlt,  F.S.A.,  has  reprinted  from  the  Dartford  Chrotiicle 
a  vety  pleasant  little  Tolume  of  local  sketchea.  It  inclutlee  notices  of 
Eltbaiu,  Stone,  Darenth,  Southfleet,  Cmyford  and  its  battle,  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace  at  Otford,  Ejasford  Castle,  Cowling,  Grcenhithe  and 
many  other  places,  besides  epitaphs,  original  deeds,  an  article  on  Kentish 
proverbs  and  one  on  monumental  brasses.  Such  a  book  will  be  very 
ujeefii]  to  archeeologists  who  visit  Kent,  as  it  is  Bmsli  enough  to  be  carried 
conTeniently.  There  are  full  page  wood-cuts  of  Cowling  Castle,  Dartford 
Prioiy  aud  an  almshouse  at  Greenhitho,  as  well  as  s  vignette  of  Hadleigh, 
OD  the  opp<^te  coast  of  Essex,  all  which  deserre  a  word  of  praise. 
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Mb.  J.  E.  Lbe,  of  Torquay,  well  known  to  oar  readers  for  hia  able 
contributions  to  Archteologicol  literature,  and  especially  for  those  relating 
to  the  curious  discoveries  connected  with  tbe  Lake- dwellings  in  Switzer- 
land, ha£  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  the  Neue  Ziircher-Zeitung  giving 
an  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  family  grave  connected  wiUt  one 
of  those  settlements,  a  translation  of  which  is  subjoined  ; — 

"  Tbe  Pfahlbaugraber  in  Auvernier,  near  Neuenburg. 

"  Notwithstanding  that,  thauka  to  tbe  assiduous  efforte  of  antiquarians, 
great  progress  baa  been  made  in  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  customs  of  that 
people  who  have  for  many  centuries  lived  in  great  numbers  in  the  creeks 
of  our  beautiful  lakes ;  it  has  always  remained  a  mystery  where  and  in 
what  manner  they  buried  their  dead.  As  in  ancient  times  it  was  the 
general  custom  to  inter  the  dead,  many  thought  these  people  had  also 
done  BO,  others  asaertod  on  tbe  contrary  that  tbe  bodies  were  burnt, 
while  agtun  others  were  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  corpses  were  simply  sunk 
in  tbe  lakes.  Against  tbe  first  supposition  it  might  be  contended  that 
neither  near  their  homes,  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  nor  on  the  summit 
or  inclines  of  tbe  bills  can  be  found  any  graves,  whose  contents  show 
that  their  occupants  were  of  such  high  antiquity.  With  regard  to  the 
theory  of  burning,  it  is  sufBcient  to  say  that  some  remains  would  exist 
of  the  place  and  the  bones,  neither  of  which  can  bo  found.  That  the 
dead  were  not  thrown  into  the  lakes  is  proved  by  tbe  fact  that  at  many 
places,  as  for  instance  Luscberz  and  Mohringen,  the  lake  has  been 
explored  to  the  bottom,  and  no  traces  of  human  bodies  have  been  dis- 
covered. Tbe  only  suppontion  that  remained  was,  that  these  people 
consigned  their  dead  to  tbe  depths  of  the  lake^  but  as  this  kind  of  burial 
is  generally  very  repuUive  to  human  nature,  this  suggestion  did  not  meet 
with  much  favour.  On  the  23rd  of  January  last  between  Auvernier  and 
Colombia,  where  two  settlements  of  this  people  have  been  found,  one 
belonging  to  tbe  stone  age  the  other  to  the  bronze  age,  a  highly  inter- 
esting discovery  was  made.  A  gentleman  named  Ohantuns  haA  the 
foundation  for  a  house  dug  out  in  bis  vineyard,  which  was  separated 
from  the  lake  by  a  street,  which  leads  through  Colombia  to  Auvernier, 
and  tbe  workmen  after  penetrating  1;  metres  below  tbe  surface  dis- 
covered two  large,  flat  slabs  of  granite,  and  under  these  a  catacomb, 
which  was  enclosed  by  huge  blocks  of  stone  placed  upright.  In  tbia 
place  were  found  the  remains  of  a  large  number  of  human  bodies,  at 
least  ten  or  twelve  skeletons.  Two  skulls  were  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  there  were  several  remtuns  of  others  which  might  easily 
be  put  together.  The  skulls  are  without  exception  found  in  the  corners 
of  the  catacomb,  the  remainiug  bones  in  tbe  middle.    As  the  above- 
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mentioned  chamber  ia  about  1-55  metreHlong  and  1  broad,  itia  probable 
that  the  bodies  were  buried  either  in  a  sitting  or  a  crouching  poBture. 
Fortimatfll;  some  other  remains  hare  been  fuond  with  these  skelotous 
from  which  one  can  form  an  opinion  .of  the  age  and  the  race  of  these 
bodies.  The  remains  are : — A  large  bear's  tooth,  bored  through  the 
root;  a  wolf's  tooth;  half  of  a  boar's  tooth  (?)  a  smooth,  round,  thiu 
disk,  3  ceutimetres  in  diameter;  a  long  hatchet,  made  of  stone^  9^ 
centimetres ;  a  smaller  damaged  hatchet,  also  made  of  stone  ;  a  bronze 
spinning  needle;  a  bronze  peg,  16  centimetres  long;  a  little  copper 
ring ;  four  children's  bracelets,  made  of  bronae  ;  a  brooae  button.  All 
these  objects  have  a  hole  bored  ttirough  them. 

"With  r^ard  to  the  time  to  which  these  remains  belong,  it  appears  to 
be  the  transition  state  of  the  stone  to  the  bronze  age,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly  the  time  when  bronze  came  into  use  together  with  stone  and 
bones.  As  both  the  settlements  found  in  AuTemier  belong  to  the  brooEe 
age  and  are  exactly  opposite  the  graves,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
people  belonging  to  them  were  buried  in  the  newly-found  chamber.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  was  probably  a  family 
borial  place,  in  which  the  different  members  were  interred,  which  would 
account  for  the  oonfusion  of  the  bones.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
this  place  belongs  to  the  same  time  as  the  settlement  ou  the  Ebersberg, 
near  Berg,  on  the  Trochel,  and  also  the  graves  discovered  by  Dr.  Linden- 
schmidt  near  Mousheim,  in  BheiuhefTen.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Gross 
of  Neuerstadt  on  the  Vielersee  for  this  highly  interesting  discoveiy,  of 
which  in  the  future,  no  doubt,  more  will  be  learnt." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  is  ooutinuing  bis  series  of  "  Historical  Photographs 
of  Rome,"  which  is  now  extended  to  No,  3319.  Any  of  these  can  be 
purchased  for  one  shilling  each  of  Stanford,  at  Charing  Cross,  where  a 
descriptive  list,  with  number  attached,  can  be  seen. 

An  addition  to  the  local  Archaeological  Societies  is  proposed  by  the 
formation  of  a  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Arehteological  Society.  The 
compilers  of  the  Prospectus  have  had  an  easy  task  in  drawing  attenUon 
to  the  many  claims  such  a  Society  has  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
and  archEOolt^tats  generally,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  cordiality  that  the 
Conncil  of  the  Institute  hail  this  addition  to  the  list  of  such  Societies, 
and  offer  it  their  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

M.  Fol  is  publishing  a  "Catalogue  Kaisonn^e"  of  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  formed  by  himself,  and  lately  presented  by  him  to  his  native 
dtr,  Geneva.  The  Museum  is  well  known  to  visitors  as  containing  some 
well-selected  spedmens  in  every  branch  of  classical  antiquities,  and  the 
Oat&iogae  will  doubtless  much  contribute  to  its  popularity  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin,  who  has  made  many  contributions  to 
Anglo-Roman  archteology,  has  lately  brought  before  the  Historic  Society 
of  Lancashire  and  Che^ire  a  proposal  to  excavate  the  utes  of  the  two 
principal  Roman  stations  at  Lancaster  and  Rtbchester.  In  the  course  t^ 
ilia  ofaservations  Mr.  Watkin  said,  "  At  both  of  these  sites  the  interesting 
inscriptions  wluoh  have  bean  found,  and  the  immense  foundations  stiU 
existing,  and  in  some  cases  appearing  above  the  surface,  fully  justify  the 
opinion  that  most  interesting  discoveries  would  be  the  result  of  exca- 
vations. Bat  how  is  this  result  to  bo  obtained  1  It  is  by  combined 
effort  and  developed  organisation,  by  systematic  researoh  and  scientific 
exploration,  by  popular  interest  and  awakened  zeaL     .     .     ,    Temples 
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and  oltara,  streets  and  villas,  valuable  iDHcnptions  and  interestiag  works 
of  art,  are  amongst  the  spoils  that  lie  buried  there.  Are  these  to  be  left 
to  be  destroyed  b;  the  ignorant,  or  for  ever  hidden  beneath  the  soil  I " 
Ur.  Watkiu  su^ested  an  appeal  to  the  oounty  generally  under  the 
auapicee  of  the  Society,  with  the  view  of  obt&ining  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  ezoavationa.  The  proposal  was  very  warmly  received, 
and  will,  we  trust,  be  strongly  supported  at  the  Council  Meeting. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish,  in  demy  octavo,  price,  to  subscribers,  12«.  6d., 
non- subscribers,  Ida.,  "A  Translation  of  the  Record  called  Domesday, 
HO  far  as  relates  to  the  county  of  York,"  by  Robert  H.  Skaife  (Editor  of 
"  Eirkby's  Inquest  for  Yorkshire,"  etc.,  published  by  the  Surteee  Society 
in  1867).  A  work  under  the  above  title,  edited  by  the  Rev.  William 
Bawdwen,  originally  appeared  in  1808,  but  it  contains  numerous  errors, 
and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  "Kecord"  are  not 
identified.  lu  the  Translation  now  proposed,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  correct  the  errore  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Bawdwen's  text. 
It  will  be  illustrated  by  copious  biographical  and  topographical  notes, 
and-full  indices  to  the  names  of  persons  and  places  will  be  appended. 
Subscribers'  names  will  be  received  by  the  publisher,  John  Sampson, 
13,  Coney  Street,  York. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Colchester  meeting  of  the  Institute  are 
making  satisfactory  pit^ress.  It  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  August  1, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Carlingford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  £ss^ 
The  Presidents  of  Sections  will  be — Antiqvitia,  The  Right  Rev.  The 
Bishop  of  Rochester  ;  Arehitecturt,  A.  J.  B.  Berebford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.; 
History,  E.  A.  Frbeuan,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  A  local  committee  is  actively 
occupied  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  meeting,  and  good  assnranoe 
is  given  that  the  deficieut  hotel  accommodation  will  be  very  fully  sup- 
plemented by  private  hoepitalities,  and  other  arrangementB  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  visitors. 
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ON  SOME  1X)MBAEDIC  OOLD  ORNAMENTS  FOUND  AT  CHIXJSI. 

B;  Ur.  B.  T.  BAXTER,  ol  Flornkcs. 

I  HAVE  tlie  pleasure  of  bringing  to  notice  a  photograph 
(the  size  of  the  originals),  together  with  a  description  of 
various  objects  of  gold,  diacorered  about  two  years  ago  in  a 
tomb  in  the  territory  of  Chiusi  (Tuscany).  They  are 
interesting  from  the  style  of  workmanship  as  well  as  from 
the  rarity  of  ornaments  of  the  epoch  to  which  they  may 
be  attributed — that  of  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy 
(a.d.  568—774). 

From  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  ornaments  we  may  infer 
that  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  perhaps  to  one  of 
the  independent  dukes  who  governed  Chiusi,  the  Etruscan 
Clusium,  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Lombard  nation. 
Previous  to  describing  them,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
a  short  account  of  the  Lombards  or  Langobardi,  principally 
taken  from  the  history  of  this  people,  written  by  Paul 
Wamefrid,  generally  known  as  Paulus  Diaconus,  from  his 
ecdesiastical  title.  He  is  the  only  Longobardic  historian 
whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  from  him 
that  most  of  our  knowledge  of  these  times  has  been  obtained. 
He  lived  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  century  ; 
surriviDg  the  overthrow  of  his  nation  by  Charlemagne,  after 
which  event  he  retired  to  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  died  there,  about  the  year  799. 

Hiis  nation,  owing  to  an  excess  of  population,  took  its 
departure  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  search  of  new 
dwellings  further  south,  and  passed  into  Pannonia,  the 
modem  Hungary,  soon  after  a.d.  539.  They  came  into 
Italy  by  the  gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  year  a.d.  552, 
during  the  reign  of  their  King  Alboln,  as  allies  of  the 
Romans ;  Narses,  who  then  ruled  Italy  in  the  name  of  the 
VOL.  xxxin.  {No.  130).  p 
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Emperor  Justinian,  having  sent  ambassadoni  asking  for  their 
aid  in  his  war  against  lUe  Ooths  under  Totila  ;  but,  owiug 
to  their  cruelty,  they  were  dismissed  after  tlie  first  battle. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  Narses,  who  was  now  in 
disgrace  at  the  court  of  Justin  II.  and  Sophia,  the  existing 
rulei-s  at  Constantinople,  iurited  Alboin  and  liis  nation  to 
leave  Fannonia,  and  take  possession  of  Italy,  which  they 
did  in  the  year  A.D.  568,  and  thus  Alboia  became  the 
founder  of  the  Lombard  power  in  Italy. 

After  the  murder  of  Albotn,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife 
Kosamond,  Clepho  reigned  for  one  and  a  half  years  ;  for 
ten  subsequent  years  there  was  no  supreme  power,  but  the 
nation  was  governed  by  thirty-^z  independent  dukes,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  those  of  Pavia,  Milan,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Trent,  Cividate  di  Friuli,  and  Spoleto ;  it  is  un- 
certain whether  at  this  time  Benevento  was  among  the 
number.  Each  Duke  ruled  iu  his  own  city,  taking  the  third 
part  of  the  produce  from  the  Eomans  as  tribute.  Amongst 
the  less  important  dukedoms  was  that  of  Chiusi,  the  site  of 
the  tomb  in  which  the  ornaments  I  am  about  to  speak  of, 
were  discoyered. 

In  the  period  of  time  between  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  a.d.  476,  and  the  year  800,  I  hare  only  found 
three  instances  in  which  history  speaks  of  Chiusi  or  its 
Dukes.  Muratori '  tells  us  that  Vitiges,  after  raisiDg  the 
siege  of  Rome  on  his  way  to  storm  Rimini,  left  a  garriaon 
at  Chiusi,  who  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  same  year  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Belisarius,  and  sent  into  Sicily.  Ceaare 
Balbo,'  in  his  "  History  of  Italy  under  the  Barbarians,"  gives 
the  number  of  this  garrison  as  1000  men.  The  next 
mention  is  in  the  year  a.d.  742,  when  we  find  ^  that  Pope 
Zacharia  having  gone  to  Terni  to  meet  the  Lombard  King 
Liutprand,  and  obtain  restitution  of  four  cities,  the  latter 
sent  back  with  him  his  nephew  Agiprand,  Duke  of  Chiusi, 
to  give  him  possession  of  the  contested  towns.  Again 
we  find  Pope  Adrian  I.  writing  to  Charlemagne' in  the 
year  after  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  that  Eegnlbaldo, 

■  Huntori.    Amudi  d'lUiU,  a.d.  S38.  miait   in   ejo*  obaequium  Agifraitdum 

*  Cesan  Balbo.    Storu  d'ltolu,  book  duoam  CIuuduiu  aepot«m   mum  tti^aa 
iL  ohap.  6.  ....     easdemque  cint»ta>  cum  anU 

*  AnxtuiuB.      De   Vitii    PootiGcum  bkbiUlcribui  tndsnnt,  quod  et  betum 
RonwDoruni :  "  Alia  veHI  die,  qiuo  fuit  eit." 

Kecundn  teria  vale  tuviena  ui    i[iee  mi  Munktori.     Anukli  d'ltalia,  A.D.  T7& 
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or  Reginaldo,  Duke  of  Chiusi,  was  conspiring  with  the 
Dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  to  assist  Adelchis,  son  of 
the  dethroned  King  Desiderius,  in  returning  to  power. 

The  principal  interest  now  attaching  to  Chiusi  is  in  its 
earlier  history  and  the  inexhaustible  field  it  affords  to  the 
antiquary.  Dennis's  "Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria" 
contains  a  full  account  of  it  during  the  period  of  its  Etruscan 
independence,  and  the  liglit  thrown  upon  the  arts  iu  primi- 
tive times  by  the  treasures  yielded  from  its  tombs.  During 
the  winter  months  excavations  are  yearly  made  hy  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiusi,  or,  if 
not  so  inclined  themselTea,  tliey  give  or  sell  the  right  of 
excavating  in  their  possessions;  and  some  of  the  diggers, 
from  long  practice,  possess  a  kind  of  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  most  promising  localities  likely  to  reward  their  labours. 
The  search  is,  however,  made  for  Etruscan  tombs  only,  from 
which  they  bring  forth  ash-chesta,  bronze  idols  and  terra- 
cotta vases,  or  else  the  black  Clnusi  ware,  of  which  many 
varied  forms  are  to  be  found  in  museums ;  so  many,  that 
even  my  own  private  collection  contains  between  one  and 
two  hundred  different  shapes.  Occasionally,  also,  when  they 
meet  with  a  tomb  unrifled  in  bygone  ages,  those  beautiful 
gold  ornaments  of  surpassing  workmanship,  which  our  modern 
goldsmiths  are  now  endeavouring  to  imitate,  repay  their 
exertions. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  virgin  tomb  of  the  Lombard 
period  which  has  been  discovered  in  Tuscan}',  and  a  rich 
treasure  it  proved  to  its  finders,  for  besides  the  articles  I 
am  about  to  describe,  others  of  as  great  or  greater  value  are 
said  to  have  been  found,  which  were  dispersed  and  sold  in 
various  cities  of  Italy.  I  have  heard  of  a  helmet  and  shield 
inlaid  with  gold  as  being  amongst  them,  but  of  this  I  speak 
from  nmiour  alone.^  First  in  interest  is  the  hilt  of  a  sword 
(pi.  I.,  no.  1),  which  seems  originally  to  have  been  formed 
of  ivory  bound  with  gold  ;  the  latter  only  remains  entire,  and 
is  ornamented  with  a  rude  chasing  of  marine  monsters,  with 

*  AmODB  other  treuum  □(  the  antique  drawing.      It  is  believed  tlut  theae  tUo 

gnkUmithe'  art,  till  latslj  depoeited  by  were  found  ia  the  Mma  Ohiuaiui  mj.uI- 

Signor    Aleaundni     CutelUni     at    the  obre.    With  the  reat  of   hia  importact 

Britith  Uiueum,  were  eevend  objects  of  collecCioa  the;  bavebftni  tiken  bj  ttit^iior 

■iuiilar  ehanctar  to  thoae  qqw  deicribed  Caitelkui  to  Pbiladelpbia,  the  purohjiM 

bj  Hj.  Baxter,  but  oE  whiah,  uofortu-  b;  our  goTenuoeDt  having  been,  unfortu- 

iiiiuJj,  we  have  do  detailed  aooount  or  natelj,  deolined.  —  C.  U.  K.  F. 
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a  rich  beading  at  the  edge,*  The  ivory  is  partly  decayed, 
but  a  portion  remains  encrusted  on  each  side  of  the  steel 
blade.  Lower  down,  beneath  the  hilt,  is  another  band  of 
igold,  similarly  ornamented,  binding  together  in  like  manner 
the  ivory  and  steel ;  this  is  furnished  underneath  with  a 
loop  of  gold,  whereby  to  attach  it  to  the  person,  and  seems 
to  prove  that  this  gold  hand  tcniiinated  the  sheath,  com- 
posed like  the  hilt  of  ivory.'  In  the  course  of  time  the 
ivory  and  gold  forming  the  sheatli  of  the  sword  have  become, 
from  oxidation  of  the  steel,  united  into  a  mass  with  the  blade. 
What  favours  this  latter  supposition  is,  that  there  were  found 
with  the  above  the  extremities  of  two  ivory  scabbards  termi- 
nated with  gold,  as  seen  in  the  photograph  (pi.  I.,  nos.  2  and  3), 
similarly  ornamented  with  a  beading  and  marine  monsters, 
two  golden  rivets  still  holding  portions  of  the  ancient  ivory 
in  each.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  "  chajjes  "  are  reversed 
in  shape,  as  if  belonging  to  a  sword  and  dagger,  intended 
to  be  worn  one  on  each  side  of  the  body.  There  can  be  no 
possibility  of  these  two  "  chapes  "  of  the  dagger  and  sword 
having  belonged  to  one  object,  as  each  is  complete  in  itself, 
being  §  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  although  the  photograph 
does  not  give  a  clear  idea  of  this.  The  engraving  of  the 
back  of  one  of  them  (pi.  II.,  no.  2),  shows  the  ends  of  the 
rivets  seen  on  the  front,  which  fastened  the  gold  to  the  ivory, 
with  which  one  is  still  nearly  filled,  though  much  dis- 
coloured. The  unequal  length  of  the  sides  of  the  "  chape  " 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  sword  was  curved,  and  the 
fact  that  one  side  is  higher  than  the  other  is  an  equal  proof 
that  the  blade  was  one-edged. 

In  the  left  upper  corner  of  the  photograph  (pi.  III.,  no.  1) 
is  a  heavy  buckle  of  solid  gold,  having  a  geometrical  design 

'  Ai  oburved  bj  Mr.  Soden  Smith,  connected  beads.      Tbia  motbiid  ia  da- 

tbew  BtfUTBt  may  repreaent  t,  modified  tectsd  upon  gold  omamenCa  dbcoTored 

form    of  the    biid-headed    onument   bo  in  varinuB  plBma,  and  Mtributahle  to  the 

chaiscterietio  of  Celtic  goldcmitlia'  work,  Meroviiigiaa  uid  Carlovingiui  peiioda — - 

»nd  suggest  lonm  Csltio  influence  or  re-  C.  D.  E.  F. 

miluiicence   on  the  part  of   the  maker.  '  Kegarding  the  sword  hilt,  on  further 

But  Hr.  Baiter's  deacription  ia,  neverthe-  eiamioatiou  I  atill  retain  Qiia  opinion. 

leas,  norrect,  at  leMt  in  reapect  to  the  The  too  gold  riveta  at  the  upper  end 

dolphin,  ao  diatinctly  figured  upon  tha  hold  part  of  the  ivor;  hilt  in  which  tha 

wing  of  the  award  hilt.  iron  blade  waa  BYidentl;  fixed.  If  the  jart 

The  beading  here  referred  to  ia  formed,  A  (pi.  II,,  no.  1)  were  hilt,  and   (ie  part 

not  bj  aeparate  gtobulea  xoldered  aide  hj  Biacabbard,  the  award  could  not  be  ftesl/ 

aide,  but  of   ■  wire  of  gold,  ivbich  by  drawn ;   even  If  the  riveta  and  the  ra- 

rolling  on  a  grooved  surface  of  atone  or  maiaing  ivory  did  not  proTS  thst  a  large 

metal,  or  bybammeriDg.  ha*  been  divided  portion  of  the  latlar  ia  now  wanting. 
jnto  a  lerMt  of  irregularly  formed  and 
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deeply  cut  into  its  surface,  and  on  the  under  side  three 
loops  of  the  same  metal,  which  served  to  fasten  it  to  the 
warrior's  dress.  I  remember  having  seen  a  8ome\rhat 
similar  one  at  the  British  Museum,^  iu  the  room  of  the 
Etruscan  gold  oinamenta.  The  present  one,  however,  is 
furnished  with  a  gold  tag,  adorned  with  a  similar  pattern, 
which  when  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  leathern  strap  passed 
through  the  buckle.  The  leather  has,  of  course,  long  since 
decayed,  but  the  rivet  whicli  fastened  it  is  still  in  its  place. 
There  is  also  another  buckle  of  the  same  metal  and  form, 
but  much  more  etf^gant,  and  elaborately  worked  with  a 
design  in  rich  relief,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  large  globules, 
and  with  three  loops  on  the  undei'  surface  to  attach  it  to  the 
dress  (pi.  II.,  no.  2).  On  the  right  of  the  photograph  is  yet 
another  pair  of  solid  gold  buckles,  rather  snialler,  but  more 
complete  (pi.  III.,  no.  3) ;  these  are  ornamented  by  inden- 
tations in  the  metal,  the  three  large  rivets  in  each,  which 
once  fastened  them  to  the  leather,  still  hang  loosely  in  their 
sockets.  They  are  accompanied  by  their  respective  tags, 
together  with  two  oblong  plates  of  gold  backed  witli  silver, 
with  four  rivets  in  each  to  unite  the  two  metals.  These  seem 
to  have  formed  part  of  slides,  by  which  the  extra  leather 
was  confined,  after  passing  through  the  buckle. 

One  gold  button  only  is  in  my  possession,  although  I 
have  heard  that  others  were  discovered.  It  has  a  long 
shank  ending  in  a  loop,  and  the  upper  surface  is  rudely 
chased  ia  the  form  of  a  human  face,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  gold  beading  (pi.  III.,  no.  4).  There  are  also  five  crosses  of 
Greek  form,  cut  out  of  thick  sheet  gold  (pi.  III.,  nos.  5,  6). 
These  clearly  indicate  the  Christian  character  of  the  tomb  ; 

*  The  object*  at   like   Myle  and   ap-  ment,  but  the  flat  end  of  nhich  U 

proxiiiuite  period  preeerred  in  ths  Britiah  produced  tu  an  t,ag\a  hariog  s  loop, 

Miueum  ire  the  foUonicg  : —  through  which  a  bn  of   gold  ii 

1.  A  buckle  of  similar  form  to  theas  paued.      This,  doubtleu,  aarred  aa 

belongiog  to  Mr.  Baxter.     It  ia  an.  a  faatemng  in   the   manner  of  an 

Hched  bj  a  panel  of  punched  orna-  agrafe, 

mente  in  the  centre,  aurrounded  by  6.  A  quatrefoil   ornament,   which  baa 

two  rows  of  bended  wire.  '  been    fattened    to   the    dren.      A 

! .  A  tag  which  ma;  have  beloDged  to  puDobed  or  indaed   omemetit  on 

Ute  buckle,  being  aimilarlj  orna-  the  Bat  aurface  of  each  lobe  ia  lur- 

mented.       •  rounded  b;  a  row  o{  beading  inter- 

3.  Another  tag,  devoid  of  beading,  but  twined  with  a  corded  wire. 

DD  which  a  kidney^haped  ornament  Of  ths  eiaet  provenanee  at  then  oma- 

ia  punched  or  ohaaed.  msnbt  nothing  ig  known  ;  it  waa  aaid  that 

4.  A  batening  for  the  dreai,  of  similar  tbey  had  been  brought  from  Naplee. 
fonn  to  theaa  tags,  and  enriched  .  C>  D.  B.  F. 
with   atamped    and    beaded    oma- 
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four  of  them  are  If  in.  each  \ray,  while  the  other  is  If  in.  All 
the  extremities  are  pierced  with  two  boles,  by  which  the 
crosses  were  probably  aewn  on  the  dress.  The  man  who  ex- 
cavated the  tomb  informed  rne  that,  from  the  position  in  which 
they  were  found,  they  must  have  been  on  tlie  breast  of  tlie 
warrior  ;  or  they  may  have  been  attached  to  a  pall  or  cloth 
thrown  over  the  body  in  the  tomb  as  a  covering.  It  is 
known  that  the  early  Christian  altare  were  always  signed 
with  five  crosses,  four  of  them  arranged  in  tlie  form  of  a 
square,  and  the  other  in  the  centre.  And  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  same  holy  signs  should  have  been  adopted  to  mark 
the  sncredness  of  an  early  Christian  tomb,  or  rather  the 
sepulchre  of  one  who  died  shortly  after  his  nation  had 
become  Christian. 

The  warrior's  ring,  of  large  size  even  for  a  man,  is  also 
most  interesting.  The  setting  is  in  the  plain  rude  workman- 
ship of  the  Lombard  period,  characterised  by  two  large 
solid  gold  globules  on  each  side  of  the  bezel  ;  but  what  is 
most  remarkable,  this  setting  contains  a  magnificent  intaglio 
in  black  and  white  onyx,  of  the  finest  period  of  Etruscan 
art,  repi'esenting  two  warriors  raising  a  third,  who  is 
wouuded.  This  stone  was  probably  discovered  about  the 
time  of  the  Lombards,  in  a  tomb,  or  as  frequently  happens, 
even  now  around  Chiusi,  a  ploughman  while  tilling  a  field 
may  have  turned  it  up  in  the  furrow.  We  may  suppose  the 
landowner  reserved  it  for  his  own  use,  and  had  it  mounted 
by  a  goldsmith  of  his  own  nation  (pi.  IIL,  no.  7). 

The  purposes  to  which  all  the  above  objects  were  applied 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  not  so,  however,  the  last  I  have  to  men- 
tion. These  are  two  plates  of  gold  bent  downwards  at  the  sides 
and  upwards  at  the  ends  in  the  form  of  saddles  (pi,  IIL,  no.  8). 
Each  of  them  is  pierced  with  a  single  hole  :  the  upper  sur&ce 
is  ornamented  with  a  double  row  of  small  rings  soldered  to 
the  gold  plate,  and  the  edges  are  finished  by  a  gold  beading 
while  the  under  surface  is  quite  plain.  I  have  not  i-eceived 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  use  from  any  person  who 
has  seen  them,  but  as  they  fit  accurately  be'ween  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  I  am  led  to  the  opinion,  unt  I  find  a  better 
one,  that  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the  warrior's  glove 
or  mitten,  the  Latin  hanica  (^cipi,;},  which  we  are  told  was 
used  by  some  of  the  northern  nations. 
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Since  the  above  discovery  at  Chiusi — but  also  in  1874  — 
another  Lombard  tomb  has  been  found  at  Cividale  di  Friuli, 
the  ancient  Forum  Julii,  in  tbe  north  of  Italy,  ten  miles  east 
of  Udine,  and  near  the  Austrian  frontier.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  Marchese  Carlo  Strozzi,  who  has  allowed  me 
to  take  notes  from  a  letter  received  by  him  from  Signer 
Orlandi,  Director  of  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Cividale, 
I  am  enabled  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  omaments  found 
therein.  This  tomb  contained  a  sarcophagus,  in  which  were 
the  remains  of  Gisulf,  the  first  Duke  of  Fiiuli,*  nephew  of 
Alboin,  and  his  Strator,  or  Master  of  the  Horse,  left  by  him 
in  command  of  Friuli,  the  first  province  conquered  by  the 
army  when  the  nation  entered  Italy.  According  to  Muratori, 
however,'  Grasolf,  father  of  Gisulf,  was  the  first  Duke  of 
Friuli,  as  the  latter  from  the  testimony  of  the  Exarch 
Romanus  was  "in  juvenili  aetate''in  the  year  a.d.  590. 
Gisulf  died  in  the  year  a.d.  611,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Muratori,  in  the  battle  fought  against  the  Huns,  led  by  their 
king,  whom  Faulus  Diaconus  calls  Cacanus.*  This  name, 
however,  was  a  title  used  by  the  princes  of  that  nation,  and 
not  a  proper  name,  but  a  dignity,  as  the  chief  of  the  Tartars 
is  still  called  Khan,  or,  as  Gibbon  writes  it,  "chagan." 

On  tbo  exterior  of  the  sarcophagus  was  inscribed  qisulf 
in  rude  characters.  The  marble  cover  was  of  unfinished 
workmanship,  probably  from  the  short  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  and  tlie  taking  of  the  town  of 
Cividale  by  the  Huna  or  Avars,  who  were  so  called  from 
tbe  name  of  one  of  their  kings.  The  capitulation  was  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  the  widow  of  Gisulf,'  who,  admiring  from 
the  battlements  the  youthful  leader  of  the  Avars,  sent  a 
messenger  to  him  offering  to  give  up  the  city  if  he  would 
make  her  his  wife,  which  he  deceitfully  promised  to  do,  but 
after  two  days  he  caused  her  to  be  impaled.  His  troops 
then  sacked  and  burned  the  town,  killing  the  men  and  lead- 
ing the  women  and  children  into  captivity. 

Among  the  precious  objects  in  the  tomb  of  Gisulf  may  be 

'  nuilaa  Diaooniu :  book  ii.  ohap.  S.  Forojuliuiui  dux  cnm  Langobardii  quot 

*  HtmtiMi.     Aniuli  d'lUlis,  A.D.  SBO.  habere  poteist,  audadter  uccurrit    Sed 

*  Panloa  DUoonua  :  book  iv.  chap,  S8.  qiumTU  forti  uiimoaitata  ooDtn  immsn- 
"  CirahBoctotlipom  reiAvarorum  quern  um  multjtudinam   bellum  cum  paucii 
■ua  lingoa  CacuiDln  appellant,  oum  &inn-  gereret ;    nndique  tameo   ciieumiMptua 
merebUi    muUitudiiie    veniciui  Vecetia-  oum  omntbu*  peoe  rail  extinctua  mt" 
rum  Giiei  ingreaiua  eat.     Hoic  Qisulfus  '  Faolu*  Diaconua :  book  iv.  cbap.  SS. 
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mentioned  : — Ist,  A  ring  of  pure  gold,  weighing  "one  ounce, 
with  an  Aureus  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  set  therein  ;  2nd, 
a  gold  clasp  of  Greek  workmanship,  with  an  elegant  design 
in  enamel,  representing  a  peacock,  or  some  other  bird  ;  3rd, 
a  Greek  cross  of  gold,  with  the  head  of  Christ  repeated 
eight  times  upon  it.  This  cross  was  found  on  the  breast  of 
the  dead  warrior,  sewn  on  his  dress,  of  ^Ik  interwoven  with 
gold,  thus  indicating  an  esalted  personage,  for  we  know*  that 
the  ordinary  vestments  of  the  Lombards  were  of  linen,  made 
wide  like  those  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  this  period, 
and  ornamented  with  wide  bands  embroidered  with  various 
colours ;  4th,  the  lance,  helmet  and  spurs,  the  latter  of 
which  were  of  silver. 

The  above  facts  may  prove  interesting  &h  throwing  some 
light  on  the  history  of  a  people  who  governed  Italy  during 
two  of  the  darkest  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  and  of 
whom  but  few  remains  are  to  be  found.  The  jewels  of 
Queen  Theodolinda  in  the  treasury  of  Monza,  and  the  early 
Christian  churches  built  by  them  in  their  capital  city  of 
Favia,  are  among  the  most  important.' 


*  lb.  :   book  iv,  oh«p.  S3. 

*  Od  the  21rt  Mfty,  ISflS,  Hr.  Alei- 
mnder  Nesfaitt,  F.S.A.,  eibiblted  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquarisi  eotna  Lombardio 
gold  ornunoDt^  taid  to  hsra  been  found 
Bt  Belluno  in  Nortb  Italj.  Tbe;  an  da- 
■oribed  in  ths  4th  Vol.  of  ttis  iod  uries 

"  Prooeedinga  "  of  that  Societ;  at  page 


127,  «i 


rtot:- 


i.  A  oironlar  fibula  of  elommni  w 


with  red  glaaa  an  garnet  inl&y. 
1.  A  piD,  the  hsHd  modelled  aa  a  left 

3.  A  oro»  of  thin  ibest  gold,  nmilar 
in  form  and  charsoter  to  thois 
under  coiuideration,  but  oms- 
ment«d  with  pouDovd  liaea. 

i.  Four  muall  pieoed  beadi. 

6.  A  fiDger  ring;  a  hoop  vrideoiiig  to 
the  bezeL— C.  D.  B.  F. 
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ON  A  KEY-LIKE  GOLD  FINGEB-EING  OF  THE  BIXTH  Ott 
SEVENTH  OENTUEY  FOUND  AT  KABZABOTTO. 

BjC.  D.  K  FORTKUH,  f.B.i, 

The  ring  now  figured  and  described  waa  kindly  lent  to 
me  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Baxter,  of  Florence,  the 
fortunate  owner  of  many  fine  specimens  of  antique  gold- 
smith's work.  It  waa  found,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Marza- 
botto,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  during  ezcarationB 
made  by  the  Conte  Aria.  By  accidental  pressure  it  has 
been  bent  from  a  circular  into  an  almost  triangular  form. 
Its  present  entire  length  is  If  inch ;  the  key-like  portion 
from  the  hinge  of  attachment,  eleven-twelfths  of  an  inch ; 
the  width  of  the  hoop,  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  its  weight, 
6  dwt  19  gr.  This  curious  ring  is  formed  as  a  circle  or 
hoop  of  open  work,  to  which  a  key-formed  piece  is  attached 
by  a  hinge.  Its  mode  of  construction  is,  however,  worthy 
of  being  considered  more  in  detail,  and  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows  : — Two  hoops  of  beaded  wire — -the  beading  probably 
formed  by  rolling  between  two  grooved  surfaces  of  stone  or 
metal,  or  by  the  use  of  a  wedge-shaped  hamraer^ — are  kept 
apart  by,  and  fastened  on  either  side  to,  a  waved  square 
wire,  which  impinges  upon  them  at  each  alternate  bend  and 
is  attached  by  fusion.  At  their  point  of  union  to  form  the 
hoop,  which  thus  presents  the  appearance  of  a  flat  band, 
edged  by  beading,  with  a  wavy  line  between  and  spaces  left 
a  Jour,  two  stout  loops  are  attached,  between  which  the 
perforated  extremity  of  the  key-like  appendage  is  fastened 
by  a  pin  passing  through  it  and  them,  working  as  a  hinge. 
The  stem  of  this  projecting  or  suspended  key -formed  portion, 
which  gives  characteristic  importance  to  the  object,  is  formed 
of  a  stouter  wire  less  deeply  beaded  ;  it  is  solid,  and  from 
one  side  project  the  simulated  wards.  These  are  formed  of 
a  flat  wire,  one  piece  of  which  is  bent  into  a  quadrilateral 
form,  the  centre  being  filled  in  by  other  pieces  of  the  same 
wire,  bent  in  wavy  and  circular  forms  without  design,  and 
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the  whole  soldered  or  rather  fiised  together  at  the  points 
of  junction,  thus  forming  a  small  grating  of  irregular  open 
work  ;  by  one  of  its  longer  sides  it  has  then  been  attached 
by  fusion  to  the  beaded  stem.  It  is  made  of  soft  gold. 
This  workmanship,  curious  in  its  rude  simplicity,  yet  bears 
the  impress  of  earlier  modes  of  ornamentation — the  granu- 
lated beading,  of  Oriental  origin,  coarsely  represented  by 
another  method  in  the  beaded  wire;  Rnd  the  opus  interrasUe, 
or  open  work,  but  this  again  arrived  at  in  effect  only,  by 
uniting  bended  wires  in  lieu  of  cutting  designs  through  the 
flat  bar  of  solid  metal,  also  an  eminently  Oriental  method, 
still  so  ably  executed  in  Persia,  &c.  But  it  shows  also  to 
what  a  low  degree  the  goldsmitli's  art  had  descended  at  the 
period  and  place  of  its  production,  probably  Italy,  and 
during  the  sixtli  century  of  our  era  or  early  in  that  which 
followed.  Its  precise  date  who  can  fix  with  certainty  ?  for 
how  few  data  have  we  to  work  from,  and  how  little  ia  left 
to  us  of  the  handicraft  in  precious  metals  of  that  dark  age 
of  discord.  That  this  ring  could  be  for  no  practical  use  as 
a  key  is  manifest,  but  that  the  semblance  of  a  key  was 
intended  in  its  fashion  is  equally  obvious.  What  then  was 
its  purpose  1 

la  Volume  XXIX.  of  our  Society's  Journal,  at  page  305, 
was  described  and  figured  a  remarkable  latch  key-like  ring 
of  gold  belonging  to  Mr.  Franks,  which,  of  earlier  date  and 
more  dainty  workmansliip,  was  shown  to  be  equally  of 
practical  uselessness.  In  that  notice  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  these  rings  may  have  had  some  emblematic  significance ; 
may  have  been  badges  of  some  office,  public  or  private  ;  and 
I  directed  attention  to  the  curious  statement  by  Boldetti  in  his 
"  Osservazioni,"  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.,  p.  507,  that — "i  sommi 
Pontefici  costumarono  di  trasmetterle  a  i  gran  I*rincipi  in 
luogo  di  Reliquie  e  massime  quelle  d'oro  calate  prima  da 
una  piccola  finestra  dell'  Altare  della  Confessione  del  Principe 
degli  Apostoli  S.  Pietro  ad  hauriendam  Sanctitatem."  ^ 

Can  this  be  one  of  these  key-like  rings  of  gold,  which,  let 
down  through  the  grating  by  a  cord  to  touch  the  tomb  of 
the  key-bearing  Apostle,  was  sent  by  the  then  Pope — perhaps 
Gregory  I. — to  some  personage  of  high  estate  ?  or  was  it 
but  an  emblematic  badge  1  In  plan  it  approaches  more  to 
the  silver  and  bronze  key  ring  (also  probably  of  earlier  time) 

'  See  foat-not«  "  .Arcb,  Jnuroal,'  voL  ixii.  p.  308. 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Soden  Smith,  and  referred  to  by  me  in  the 
same  paper  at  page  311,  and  others  of  similar  form  which 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  take  this  opportunity  also  of 
referring  to  two  other  rings,  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
family  as  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Franks.  One  is  in  the 
Museum  at  York,  is  formed  of  jet,  cut  out  of  the  solid, 
and  having  a  projecting  tongue  which  is  ornamented  by 
incision.  It  was  found  in  Yorkshire,  and  may  be  of  the 
later  Roman  period.  The  other  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  of  Byzantine  character,  made  of  gold ;  on  the  upper 
portion  or  table  of  the  hoop  a  cabuchon  emerald  is  set ;  a 
lateral  oval  tongue  thence  projects,  corresponding  to  the 
latch  hft,  not  worked  with  open  work  pattern,  hut  set  with 
a  cabuchon  sapphire.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
may  be  considered  as  vaiieties  of  the  same  class  as  Mr. 
Franks'  beautiful  ring,  and  although  differing  materially  in 
form,  perhaps  not  so  much  in  significance  from  that  now 
under  consideration,  unless  the  latter  be  really  one  of  those 
referred  to  by  BoldettL  But  even  in  such  case  it  is  possible 
that  a  double  meaning  may  have  been  convened  by  their 
gift,  as  an  emblem  or  badge  of  some  unrecorded  position  or 
authority,  and  an  Apostolic  benediction  conveyed  in  tangible 
and  evil-dispelling  form. 
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B;  the  ReT.  H.  H.  SC&RTH.  H.A. 

Two  parts  of  tliis  islnnd  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
traces  of  Roman  occupation  which  they  have  preserved ; 
these  are  Kent  and  Northumberland,  with  the  county  of 
Cumberland  adjoining  it.  They  are  rich  in  Roman  re- 
mains, especially  in  Roman  military  remaion,  such  as  for- 
tresaes  or  castellte.  Northumberland  is  especially  rich  in 
inscriptions,  nearly  all  military ;  Kent  has  very  few.  The 
fortified  Roman  towns  in  Kent  are  also  remarkable  as  indi- 
cating the  later  period  of  Roman  occupation,  and  do  not  so 
much  mark  the  period  of  conquest  as  of  steps  taken  to  pre- 
serve those  conquests ;  also  as  the  great  northern  barrier 
running  through  Northumberland  was  raised  against  the 
Ficts  and  Scots,  so  the  fortresses  along  the  Kentish  coast 
were  raised  against  the  Saxons  and  other  northern  pirates. 

We  have  documentary  records  of  the  forces  by  which 
these  fortresses  were  garrisoned.  The  "Notitia  Imperii" 
has  preserved  to  ua  their  names,''  and  the  inscribed  stones  on 
the  line  of  the  northern  barrier  has  verified  the  correctness 
of  the  "Notitia."  Unhappily,  in  Kent  inscriptions  are 
wanting,  but  the  names  of  ancient  porta  survive  in  several 

S'aces,  as  Regulbium  (Reculver),  Portus  Lemanis  (Lymne), 
ubris  (Dover).    In  treating  of  the  Roman  remains  in  Kent 
the  "  Notitia"  is  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  as  giving 

'  Read  at  the  Cunterbury  Meetuit;  of  GuiumoDnuu,     Oarlamteno.''        Bmrii 

the  Roy.  Arch.  iMt,,  July -27,  1875.  Caatle,   on    tba    Ym.  —  J.    '•  Tribmiiu 

»  Thej  sre— 1.  " aubdigpoaitioae    viri  Cohortii    primEe  Yetuionuii,    Jliyalbio.' 

uiectabllii  oomitit  Limitii  SAioaici   per  Reculier.  — S.    "Prspoaitua    L^oois," 

BritennUtli." — 2.  "  Pnepoaittu     Dumari  II    Aug..  Jtulupit.      Richboroogh.  —  9. 

FortemiuiD,   Olhnoa."    Siippoud  to  be  "Propiwitug  Numeii  Abuloonun,  JiuJc- 

Feliutowa.  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  ridte."      Pereiue;. —  10.    "  PrspoBtitt 

Orwell,  on  the  Suffolk  cooaL    Submerged  Numeri   Kxplontomm,  Portu.  Adunu,'' 

niiaa.— 3.  "  Prupositue  militum  Tunpi-  Aldringt-m,  on    the   ri»ar   Adur.      The 

CBOorum  Dubrii,"  Dover. — 4.  "Pispoai-  ofBce  of  the  "Cornea  Lit.  Sftx."    was  to 

tuB    DUIoeri     TurnaceiiBium,    Lemaaii,"  defend  the  oout  of  Britain  »[~;..rf  flu 

Lymne.  —  6.      "  Equitum     Dalmataruia  Franka  and  Saxon*.       TIm  term    LiUaM 

BraDi>daDeiuiB,  Bratuuiiuio."      Brancaa-  Srutmuruin  was  alao  applied  to  tha  opfo- 

ter.  at   the  mouth   of    the  Waeh. — 6.  ute  coast  of  OanI,  andma  undor  £m 


"  PrsepodtuB    £i|uitiim   Stableaiaiionim      Tracltu  A 
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tlie  names  of  the  fortified  towns  and  ports,  but  also  the 
troops  that  occupied  them. 

The  earUwt  notice,  however,  which  we  have  of  Kent  is 
in  the  landing  of  Ctesar,  and  the  interesting  account  iie 
gives  in  his  Commentariea  ;  '  and  as  Rent  was  the  county 
on  which  the  Roman  eagle  was  first  planted,  so  it  was  pro- 
bably the  county  which  witnessed  the  final  departure  of  the 
Koman  power  *  When  we  refer  to  Ptolemy,  the  Roman 
geographer,  we  find  three  cities  especially  mentioned — 
Ptolemy  flourished  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius,  i.  e.,  the  first  half  of  the  second  century — 
these  towns  ere  Londinium,  Durovernum,  Rutupise ;  hut  be 
has  made  a  mistake  in  assigning  London  to  Rent.  In  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  Iter  II.,  Rutupiie  is  given  as  a  Poet, 
"  ad  Potium  Rutupis."  This  Iter,  beginning  at  the  wall  in 
Northumberland,  is  carried  through  York,  Chester,  London, 
and  on  throngh  Southfieet,  Rochester,  Davington  and  Can- 
terbury to  Richborough.  In  the  course  of  this  Iter  we  have 
nx  Kentish  stations  mentioQed.*  It  is,  however,  to  the 
"  Notitia " '  that  we  must  chiefly  torn  for  information 
respecting  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  part  of  Britain. 
That  work  was  probably  compiled  either  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  or  his  successor,  t.  e.,  previous  to 
A.D.  460.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger 
that  the  Romans  abandoned  this  country.  Coins  of 
Honorius,  Arcadius  and  Constantine  are  the  Utst  that  are 
found  in  Britain  on  the  sites  of  Roman  cities,  camps,  or 
villas.  • 

The  Roman  remains  in  Kent  at  Richborough,  Reculrer 
and  Lymne  have  been  so  well  worked  out  and  carefiiUy 
recorded  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  that  Uttle  remains  for  the 

*  C.  JoUi  CnnriB,  Bell.  OaL,  It.  2fl,  "  It  most  havs  been  before  the  Romait 
ST,  to.,  et.  V.  troope  were   withdnwn    from    Britain, 

*  Csvar'a  dsactiption  of  Kent  ii  :  —  thongh  probably  but  ■  abort  time  pre- 
'Exhiaomnibug.locgiiuQtbiunaniHliiii  vlou*;  for  wa  find  them  concentjitted 
qai  Cantlum  incoliint :  qun  regio  est  upon  tha  two  great  pointa  of  attack — the 
maritima  omoia,  neque  multum  i  Oal-  Wallon  tbeDorth.aiid  ths  Saion  ahore — 
lieA  difibrunt  cuniuetudine,"  BeL  0^  while  other  Btations,  which  had  in  former 
lib.  V.  1 4.  yeare  been  garriaoDed,  are  not  mentioDsd, 

*  Noriomagna ;  T  Eeaton,  near  Brom-  a  dlenoa  wbicli  impUea  that  aome  urgent 
lej;  Tagniacaj,  Sonthfleet;  Durobriva,  cause  hod  reqnirad  the  nithdnwal  of  the 
RochsataT;  DuroWruni.  DaviDgton,  notr  troopa ;  and  that  canae  is  explained  by 
FaTeraham  j  Duroremum,  Cuterbury ;  their  diapoaition  on  the  Erontlera.  Thua 
Ad  Portnm  Bitapia,  Bichboron)^  the  Second  L^ion,  aarnuiisd  Auguata, 

*  "  Wbenerer  the  'Notitia'  may  have  whoee  headquarters  were  at  laoaSilurum, 
baeo  written,''  Mja  Mr.  B«*oh  Smith,  had  been  removed  to  Butaplra." 
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actiquarj  to  describe  which  will  Dot  be  found  in  his  book 
on  ttiose  three  stations,  and  in  his  subsequent  report  of  the 
excavations  at  Lymne,  but  it  ma;  not  be  amiss  to  state  iti 
brief  wliat  will  there  be  found  detailed  at  length,  and  a  few 
other  points  may  be  added.  One  cannot  but  be  thankful 
that  the  same  observation  applies  to  tlie  Roman  antiquities 
of  Rent  which  Camden  applied  to  the  general  history  of 
the  county — that  such  a  source  of  information  existed 
through  the  labours  of  othei-s,  that  he  had  only  to  sum- 
marise those  labours. 

Professor  Hiibner  in  bis  lately  published  volume,  "  In- 
scriptiones  Britannise  LatinBe,"  a  work  of  much  labour  and 
research,  has,  under  the  head  "Portus  Lemanie"  (see  p.  20), 
briefly  enumerated  all  the  authorities,  ancient  and  modern, 
who  have  either  alluded  to  the  Roman  city  or  the  district, 
or  treated  of  the  antiquities  there  found,  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  mention  of  only  one  inseri^-d  stone,  an  altar, 
probably  dedicated  to  Neptune,'  by  Aufidiiis  Fantera,  pre- 
fect of  the  fleet  of  Britain,  and  a  remnant  of  pottery  with 
the  name  Secerianus  upon  it.^  That  much  interest  has 
beea  taken  of  late  in  the  investigation  aad  preservation  of 
the  Roman  remains  in  Kent  is  testified  by  Professor  HUbner, 
who  thus  alludes  to  them  when  he  mentions  the  inscriptions 
above  named, — "  Horum  vero  omnium  oppidorum  cum 
reliquiffi  alius  quidem  generis  supersint,  servatse  ills  et  ez- 
plicatie  magna  cum  cura  a  Societate  Archffiologica  Cantiana, 
cujus  etiam  Museum  eztat  in  Maidstone." 

Those  who  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  Dr.  Guest's  learned 
and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  landing  of  Julius  Ceesar  in 
Kent,  since  published  in  the  "Archseological  Journal"  (vol.  xxi. 
p.  221),  with  a  map,  will  have  studied  the  Kentish  coast 
with  no  slight  feeling  of  interest,  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  as  to  the  place  of  Cseaar's  landing.  Perhaps  the  late 
adventurous  exploit  of  Captain  Boyton,"  and  the  place  of 
his  landing,  may  have  settled  the  question  of  tides  and 
currents,  but  to  me  it  appears  that  if  Csesar  sailed   from 

'  At  Suidwich  k  f  rapnent  with  th«  found  at  PethuD,  requirei  to  be  suUmd- 

WDtd   "  FftlHnrn"  ii  recorded  by  Batta-  ticktad,  u  no  luah  altu  hu  ]>«t    Imwd 

ley,  Aotiq.  Rutup,   See  UUbaw's  "  R,  B.  found  in  thia  uUnd.     It  hu  maet  pit)- 

I.,  '  p.  281.  bftblybeen  imported.  S«e  ''  Imrrip.  Horn. 

"  A  imkll  nurbla   altar  to    tho  Dii*  Brit"  p.  30. 

Uuiibus,  ID  the  Hunum  of  the  Ineti-  °  Siuce   followed   by  the   itUl    mora 

tut«  at  Canterbury,  uid  dediuted  by  duing  feat  of  Captain  Webb  (Ang.  21, 

Klius  Tdumioui,  ftud  laid  to  have  been  1875.) 
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Sangate  or  Wiasant,  he  would  most  probably  land  at  Deal ; 
if  he  sailed  from  Boulogne  (as  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  his  life  of  Julius  Cssar,  and  the  French  anti- 
quaries suppose),  he  would  then  probably  land  near  Hytho, 
not  far  from  the  ancient  Fortus  Lemanis.'  Taking  it,  how- 
ever, as  an  indisputable  lact  that  he  did  land,  although  the 
exact  point  may  be  doubtful,  we  have,  as  a  subsequent  effect 
of  his  landing,  three  Roman  roads  from  three  fortified  points 
on  the  Kentish  coast,  all  three  converging  to  one  Roman 
town,  Durovemum — Canterbury.  Beginning  at  the  sonth- 
weatern  point  of  Kent,  we  have  Partus  Lemanis,  the  anti- 
quities of  which  have  been  so  well  delineated  and  the  plan 
given  by  Mr.  R.  Smith,  in  his  report  of  the  excavations 
there  made  in  1850,  wliich  forms  a  supplement  to  hia  earlier 
work  on  Richborough,  Reculver  and  Lymne.  From  hence 
we  have  a  Roman  road  direct  to  Canterbury,  called  "  Stone 
Street,"  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  we  have  Pmitu 
JDubris,  and  from  thence  the  Roman  road  over  Barbara 
Down,  leading  aleo  to  Canterbury.^  At  Dover  we  have  pro- 
bably one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Roman  masonry  in  the 
"  Pharos,"  or  lighthouse ;  this  stands  within  the  traces  of 
the  Roman  entrenchment.  In  constructing  the  Pharos,  the 
Romans  followed  their  usual  method  of  laying  a  certain 
number  of  courses  of  ashlar  nlteinated  with  two  courses  of 
Roman  bonding  tiles.  Finding  the  Kentish  rag  too  small 
and  shapeless,  and  no  other  materials  being  within  easy  dis- 
tance, they  laid  their  foundations  upon  blocks  of  calcareous 
tufa,  brought  from  Normandy,  to  the  depth  of  7  ft  4  in. ; 
below  this  they  placed  a  single  course  of  tile  and  a  stratum 
,of  conglomerate,  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  resting  upon  clay 
mixed  with  flints.' 

The  Pharos  at  Dover,  in  its  original  state,  probably  re- 
sembled the  lighthouse  at  Boulogne,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  CaUgula,  and  destroyed  in  1644.  It  is  octagonal  with- 
out and  square  within,  and  the  walls  10  &,.  thick  and  40  ft. 

'  Honlc;   mippoMfl   Cenar    to    have  place  quits  it,  uid  nhils  the  fonaer  goee 

landed  at  Rutuinn,  see  "  B.  K."  p.  13.  in  a  dinct  line  to  Southfleet,  and  Cobham 

Weat  Hyt^e  i*  auppoied  to  hare  ariwn  Park,  the  preaent  road  bands  oonsidantblf 

out  of  the  decay  of  Partus  Lemanis.  to  the  left,  to  poaa  through  NortMeet 

>  Ur. Leinan,!ii  ■  notetoHoreley's  "B.  and  near  Onvesend,  ou  ita  way  to  Bo- 
lt.," saji,  "The  present  distance  from  dieater."  (See  HS.  Notes  to  Horsley,  in 
London  to  Dover  ii  70  measured  milca,  Bath  Lit.  Inst.) 

but  the  Roman  Boad,  which  was  troa  '  See  "  The  Architect "  (or  Hareh  27 

the  capital  nearly  is  the  track  of  the  pre-  186S. 
sent  turnpike  to  Dartford,  beyond  that 
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high,  but  it  has  had  additions  made  to  it  ia  times  sobse- 
quent  to  the  Roman  dominioo.  It  is  mentioned  in  docu- 
ments of  15  Edw.  L,  1287,  and  appeara  then  to  have  been 
mod  as  a  bell-tower,  and  was  called  the  tower  of  Julius 
Cseaar.  The  Roman  town  of  Dubrss  was  probably  in  the 
hollow  between  the  hills  now  occupied  by  the  modem  town. 
Roman  foundations  have  here  been  uncorered  ;  *  coins  bare 
been  picked  up  on  the  beach.  Roman  tiles  are  found  at 
Dover  impressed  with  the  letters  cl.  bb.,  which  may  be  read 
"  Classiarii  Britannici,"  Roman  marines. 

From  SutupitE,  Richborough,  another  line  of  Roman  road 
passes  to  Canterbury.  The  remains  of  the  casErum  here 
are  very  striking,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  making 
out  the  plan,  which  is  rectangular,  and  the  masonry  of  the 
walls  deserves  careful  examination.  Accurate  drawings  of 
the  walls  are  given  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  The  north  vail 
is  the  most  perfect,  extending  560  ft.  in  length,  and  in  places 
30  ft.  high.  The  facing  remains  perfect  in  places.  The 
masonry  consists  of  layers  of  squared  stones  with  bonding- 
courses  of  tiles.  The  first  course  begins  about  5  it.  from 
the  foundation,  and  the  other  courses  succeed  at  intervals 
of  from  3  to  4  ft.'  In  no  place  can  the  masonry  of  the 
Roman  period  be  better  studied.  At  the  angles  of  the 
castrum  are  circular  towers,  and  the  &ce  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  between  the  angles  is  strengthened  by  square 
towers.'  The  river  Stour  appears  to  have  run  originally 
under  the  walls,  and  to  have  formed  the  defence  on  the 
south-east  side,  if  the  sea  did  not  formerly  come  up  to  the 
fortress,  which  appears  to  have  stood  upon  an  island  between 
Tlianet  and  the  mainland.  At  the  north-east  angle,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  return  wall  which  seems  to  have  run  down 
under  the  cliff.  Here  was  probably  the  landing-place  which 
led  into  the  citadel.  In  the  north-east  wall  is  a  postern 
gateway,  which  externally  has  the  appearance  of  a  square 
tower,  but  when  approached  is  found  to  he  only  a  retura 
wall  covering  a  side  entrance.  The  main  entrance  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  western  wall.  Within  the  area  is  a  mass 
of  masonry  which  has  perplexed  hitherto  all  excavators  ;  it 

*  Sm  "  Wuideringi  of  an  intiquary,"  Dr.  Stukalay,  Me  k  LetbBT  I7  blm  in  tlia 
b;Tht«.Wright,F.S.A.,pp.llOuid  III.  "BiUiotheoa  Topognphka,*  No.  II,  p. 

*  See  an  acooutit  of  thrM  walli  in  the  IC,  22  Sept  1716  ;  abo  "  Itin.  Cur.,"  1. 
"Wimdermp  of  an Anttquaiy,"  pp.88,  p-BT;  Barria, "Hist of Keat, additions,' 
SB.  p.  S6 ;   Sotnner'H  "  Rom.  Porta,"  p.  20; 

'  For  an  aooount  of  Bichl>orougfa,  bj      Batlelej'a  "  Anliq.  Rntup." 
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ia  a  solid  platform,  with  a  raised  portioa  in  the  form  of  a 
croas.  The  platform  is  li5  ft.  long  by  104  ft.  wide,  and 
composed  of  boulders  and  coarse  mortar,  on  which  is  a  floor 
of  mortar  6  in.  thick.  Prom  this  floor  the  cross  rises  in  a 
soUd  mass  to  between  4  and  5  ft.,  and  appears  to  have  been 
faced  with  squared  stones.'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  work  was  intended  to  support  a  wooden  superstructure. 
There  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  cross  within  a  fortified 
parallelogram  at  Banwell,  in  Somersetshire,  'outside  the 
Homan  station  there,  but  in  this  case  the  cross  is  formed  of 
stones  and  earth  thrown  loosely  together.  A  plan  of  it  is 
giren  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  "  Ancient  Wilts,  Eoman  Period," . 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
Outside  the  castnim  are  traces  of  the  Roman  town. 

Leland,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  describing  Rich- 
borough,  says,  "The  site  of  the  old  town  or  castle  is 
wooderftilly  fair  upon  an  hill.  The  walls  which  remain 
there  yet  be  in  compass  almost  as  much  as  the  Tower  of 
London.  They  have  been  very  high,  thick,  strong  and  well 
embattled.  The  matter  of  them  is  flint,  marvellous  and 
long  bricks  both  white  and  red,  of  the  Britons'  fashion. 
The  cement  was  made  of  the  sea  sand  and  small  pebble. 
There  is  a  great  likelihood  that  the  goodly  hill  about  the 
castle,  and  eBpecially  to  Sandwich-ward,  hath  been  well 
inhabited.  Com  groweth  on  the  hill  in  marvellous  plenty, 
and  in  going  to  plough  there  hath  out  of  mind  been  found 
and  now  is  more  antiquities  of  Roman  money  than  in  any 
place  else  of  England." 

In  Leiand's  time  no  care  was  taken  to  collect  or  re- 
cord the  remains  of  which  he  speaks ;  happily  now  these 
ancient  records  are  valued  and  preserved  and  described,  so 
as  to  assist  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  past.  The 
remains  chiefly  found  at  Richborough  have  furnished  a  very 
instructive  and  pleasant  volume. 

At  the  distance  of  nearly  500  yards  from  the  caatrum, 
towards  the  south-west  angle,  are  the  remains  of  a  camp 
amphitheatre,  sections  and  measurements  of  which  are  given 
by  Mr.  Roach  Smith.'  Unhappily  for  the  antiquary,  agri- 
cultural operations  have  reduced  its  depth  and  destroyed 

^  For  a  partioular  aocoant  of  this  en-  logU  Coatiuuk,"  vol.  Tiii.,  with  plan. 

(UHu  a^nrton  Ma  "  Remrdiei  in  tiie  ■  See     "  Riohboro,"    BwiulTar,    and 

Komao  caitniTn  at  Richborovgti,"  by  G.  Ljmuu^"  p.  G2. 
Dowker,  Es].,  F.Q.8.,  in  the  "AnhMO- 
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the  traces  of  its  original  arrangement.  This  injury  it  has 
shared  in  common  with  other  Koman  amphitheatres  which 
remain  outside  Roman  towns  and  forts,  as  at  Silchester, 
Dorchester,  Cirencester.  These  amphitheatres  are  more 
frequent  than  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  others  remain 
still  to  be  discovered.  The  plan  of  one  at  Castell,  in 
Anglesea  is  given  by  Mr.  Owen  Stanley  in  Vol.  xxxl  of 
the  "  ArchsBological  Journal,"  p.  319,  and  is  very  similar 
in  size  and  form  to  that  at  Richborough.  In  this  some  of  the 
stone  seats  are  still  remaining  tu  situ.  I  do  not  know  tbat 
there  is  another  instance  of  this  in  Britain,  but  probably  all 
may  not  hare  been  so  fitted,  the  seats  being  cut  in  the  turf. 
In  most  places  the  demand  for  hewn  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses would  soon  cause  the  removal  of  all  cut  stone  that 
could  be  turned  to  use.*  The  outer  wall  of  the  amphitheatre 
at  Richborough  has  been  traced  There  were  three  entrances, 
north,  south,  and  west  On  the  northern  entrance  two  side 
walls  were  traced  running  inwards,  with  a  paved  passage 
between  them  sloping  down  into  the  arena  ;  at  each  of  the 
other  two  entrances  one  of  the  side  walls  was  found.'  As  is 
the  case  on  the  site  of  all  other  Roman  cities,  a  very  large 
number  of  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Bichborough, 
some  in  excavating  on  the  site  of  the  amphitheatre.  A 
description,  as  well  as  a  catalc^ue  of  these  coins  is  given  in 
Mr.  Roach  Smith's  book.*  They  amount  to  1300,  but  others 
have  been  found,  as  well  as  the  small  coins  called  "  Mininii," 
which  are  probably  the  product  of  the  penod  immediately 
following  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans.  The  Romui  coins 
extend  over  a  period  of  400  years,  beginning  with  constdar 

'  UpmuBgivea  an  accountof  uiuapii!-  ontiquit;,  the  peoplu  stood  at  tlie  ihon, 

theatre  at  a  place  called  DoTeon,  near  for  it  Ihej  bad  been  aooommodatsd  with 

duSe;,  upon  the  Loire,  on  the  road  fram  eeata  tbeywould  have  idled  tlui  whole  d^ 

Anjou  tomctou.     Thifl  ia  out  out  of  a  awaj  at  thetheatre." — Tao.  Ann. 

mountain  of  Mone,  but  of  a   loft  kind  *'  It  waa  ordered  by  the  Senate  that  no 

like  oar  chalk,  and  small  in  aiie.    The  one  should  aet  benchw  for  abowa  in  Ui« 

chambeiB  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  luty,  nor  within  a  mile  of  it,  or  aboiild 

the  area  is  small.     (See  Btukelj,  Iter.  VI.  Bee  the  gamea  Bit«ing,  that  the  nunlr 

p.  ITS.)  AtSilcheatei  the  tomj  of  the  seats  posture  of  standing,  the  peculiar  note  of 

on  the  turf  waa  once  discemable.    Stone  the  Roman  nation,   ahould  be  obearved 

■eata  are  still  existing  in  the  temaina  of  eren  at  divsfvion^". — VaL  Hai. 

one  in  Wales.     See  "ArdueoL  Journal,"  "  In  snulibua  aadet  populus  tit  ettpiU 

ToL  ni.  p.  S19.  JluMi, 

Tbe  people  of  Rmus  oricinally  «(ood  at  Qualihet    hiiautaa   fronds    tagmta 

the  games.    "  Cicero  de  Amioitia,"  o.  7 ;  oonias." — Ovid  de  Arte  Amao. 

"StaJitea  plsudebaot  in   r«  ficta,"  also  '  See  "  Wandedng*  of  an  Antiqnan," 

"  Tao.  Ann."  lir.  20,  and  "  Val.  Mai."  p.  98. 


"  If  jou  look  back  to  the  cuatoms  of 


"  /SW.  pp.  120-152. 
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denarii,  and  ending  Tvith  Constantine  III.  Saxon  coins  hare 
also  been  discovered,  which  prove  the  occupation  of  the  port 
subsequent  to  the  Boman  period.  This  port  is  also  mentioned 
by  Bede  in  his  "  Bcclesiastical  History, '  and  may  have  been 
t£e  point  at  which  St.  Augustine,  the  great  missionary  to 
the  Saxons,  landed,  a.d.  597,  The  number  of  Homan  coins 
which  are  continually  found  on  Roman  sites  has  sometimes 
occasioDed  surprise  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  difficulty  and  the 
risk  of  conveying  money  in  those  troublous  times,  we  cao- 
not  wonder  that  much  was  hidden  away,  in  the  hope  of  being 
hereafter  reclaimed,  and  has  thus  become  lost  for  so  many 
ages,  and  preserved  to  our  time  as  a  conSrmation  and  ex- 
ponent of  past  history.  Rutupije  was,  no  doubt,  a  place  o 
great  importance  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  It  was  a  stronghold  where  treasure  could  be 
guarded,  and  where  soldiers  would  receive  their  pay  or 
doBatire.  We  may  well,  therefore,  expect  to  find  here 
specimens  of  the  coinage  of  Rome  from  an  early  to  a  late 
period. 

Rutupis  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  of 
different  periods.  Thus  by  Ptolemy  the  geographer ;  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  ;  by  Lucan,  the  poet ;  in  the  Futin- 
gerian  tablet ;  by  the  chorographer,  Ravenna  ;  by  Ammianus 
Harcellinus ;  by  Orosiua,  and  by  Ausoniua  the  poet ;  and  by 
Juvenal  the  satirist,  who  tells  of  the  excellence  of  the  oyster- 
beds  upon  the  coast,  remains  of  which  are  found.  And  we 
find  the  Second  legion,  after  its  removal  from  Caerleon  on 
Usk,  stationed  here  in  the  fifth  century,  according  to  the 
"  Notitia."  Most  of  these  authorities  will  be  found  quoted  in 
Mr.  Roach  Smith's  work,  and  they  are  summed  up  by  Prof. 
HUbner  with  particular  references.  The  remains  also  of 
pottery  and  other  articles  are  drawn  and  described  in 
Mr.  R.  Smith's  work,  and  are  too  many  here  to  enumerate. 
Roman  remains  are  found  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Clement,  at  Sandwich,  and  these  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Rutupiie,  and  here  mav  have  been  a  burying  place  for 
that  city. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet  was  originally  separated  from  Kent  by 
a  series  of  marshes  forming  an  estuary  rather  than  a  river, 
colled  the  Wantsiim.  In  Dr.  Guest's  map  we  have  the 
WajUsum^  marked  with  Rutupies  on  the  south-east,  and 
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Regulbinm  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  mainlajad.  These 
two  fortified  Roman  towns  seem  to  have  formed  laading 
places  on  the  respective  shores,  and  beyond  them  is  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  though  Rutupite  probably  stood  on  a  small  island 
between  Thanet  and  the  mainland.  Roman  coins  and  other 
remains  are  found  in  Thanet  This  was  the  case  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  Kamagate  pier,  and  the  remains  of  burial 
places  have  been  found,  as  at  Minster.  Thanet,  however,  is 
better  known  in  connection  with  Saxon  history,  but  the  two 
Roman  fortresses  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  opposite  coast 
link  it  with  Roman  occupation. 

Begulbium,  now  Reculver,  was  of  inferior  importance  to 
Rutupim  (Richborough),  though  fortified  by  a  rectangular 
wall,  and  a  place  of  sufficient  strength.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  "  Notitia  Imperii,"  as  the  station  of  the  first  cohort  of 
the  Vetasians  under  a  tribune. 

"  TribunuB  oohortis  primn  VetaBiorum  Regulbio." 

The  commander  here  was  only  a  tribune  ;  at  Rutupiss  he 
was  prepositus,  or  commander  of  the  Second  liOgion,  the 
August.  We  must  not  therefore  expect  to  find  the  same 
memorials  here  as  at  Richborough,  but  we  have  enough  to 
interest  us  both  in  situation  and  in  the  reliques  that  remain. 
Neither  have  we  the  same  references  in  the  Roman  Itiuera, 
or  allusions  in  classical  and  later  Roman  writers.  No  inscrip- 
tions* have  here  been  found— we  cannot  therefore  ascertain 
the  probable  date  of  its  foundation,  or  its  occupation  previous 
to  the  later  days  of  Roman  power.  The  southern  portion  of 
Britain  seems  to  have  eojoyed  tranquillity  Irom  the  time  of 
Claudius  until  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  the  wars  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Claudius  having  been  carried  on  in  the 
West  or  in  the  North  of  Britain.  In  the  time  of  Carauslus 
or  Allectus,  or  subsequently,  this  portion  of  the  coast  became 
fortified  against  the  attacks  from  the  sea,  and  we  have  a 
Roman  officer  bearing  the  title  of  "  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici," 
who  was  responsible  for  the  defence  of  this  portion  of  the 
island  against  irruptions  from  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons 
from  the  opposite  coast. 

During  the  usurpation  of  Carausius  and  Allectus,  bodies  of 
Franks  and  Saxons  had  been  brought  into  Britain,  and  though 
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the  province  was  afterwards  freed  from  them,  yet  they  were 
never  wholly  prevented  making  descents  upon  the  island  and 
harassing  the  Roman  power.  Unhappily  the  records  of  those 
times  are  very  brief.  Theodoaius  the  Great  expelled  the, 
Ficts,  Scots,  and  Saxons  from  Britain,  and  he  is  stated  to 
have  rebuilt  the  cities  and  ganison  towns.  "Jnataurabat 
urbes  et  priesidiaria,  castra,  limitesque  vigiliis  tuebatnr  et 
prsetenturifl."  (Amm.  Marcell,  lib.  xxviii.  c  3.)  It  is  pro- 
bable that  to  this  peiiod  Reculver  owes  its  fortifications.  The 
cohort  which  garrisoned  it  was  the  first  cohort  of  the  Vetasii, 
a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  called  Brabant.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  rescripts  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  as  among  the 
auxiliary  soldiers.  Monumental  inscriptions  record  the 
Vetasii  or  Betaaii,  one  found  at  EleDfort  in  Cumberland,  and 
two  on  the  Rhine,  one  at  Mayence,  the  other  at  Eattwyk, 
kc.^  The  cohort  at  Regulbium  probably  numbered  300  or 
400  men  ;  the  legion  at  Richborough  probably  1500. 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  the  region  protected 
by  these  two  fortresses  should  have  been  called  the  Savon 
Shore,  and  it  is  commonly  considered  that  it  was  so  named 
from  incursions  of  Saxon  pirates  who  harassed  the  Roman 
province.  "  Nam  itlis  diebus  agilem  audierunt  esse  piratlco 
in  opere  Gentem  Saxonum  in  tota  maritima  a  Rheno  fluvio 
usque  iu  Doniam  urbem,quse  nunc  vulgoDanmare  nuncupatur, 
ac  in  omni  armatura  robustam,"  (Ethelwardi  Chronicorum, 
Lib.  i.  See  also  Beda,  i.  14,  15.)  The  maritime  parta  of 
the  continent  north  of  the  Rhine  are  assigned  to  the  Saxons, 
though  other  tribes  are  included  in  that  name. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Thanet  and  Kent,  if  not  actually 
peopled  originally  from  these  parts,  had  much  of  its  popula- 
tion from  thence,  and  held  frequent  intercourse  with  these 
Dorthem  people."  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  better 
accounts  for  ^e  name  "  Littus  Saxonicum  "  than  the  fact  of 
its  being  infested  with  pirates.  We  know  from  Ciesar  that 
the  population  of  the  maritime  part  of  Britain  was  different 
from  the  inland,  and  the  fact  that  the  Britons,  when  in 


*  See  "  Honlej'B  Brit.  Bom.,"  p.  2S1 ;  rum,"  kU  fnood  in  Brit&m. 

Steiiier,    "Codex     Ina.    Rom.    BhaDi,'  *  "  Ergo  jam  deitro  Suerioi  maris  li* 

Hoe.  491  and  905;  Boach  Smith'i  "  Rich-  tore.2!itforumgentaBaJiuuntur:  quibuB 

borongfa,  ReeulTer,  and  Ljmne,"  p.  1G2.  ritun  hautusque  Suerorum,  lingua  Bri- 

Aln  Htllxia'e  "Iw  Brit.  LM.,"  whor*  taniea  propiior."     Ilkoitui  da  mor.  Qar- 

MV(n  inMriptioiia  an  gJTen  whioh  con-  loaiioruiD,  o.  IS. 

tain  tlw  name  ctf   "  L  Cohort.  Batano- 
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trouble,  sought  aid  from  tbe  CoDtiaental  Saxons  seems  to 
strengthen  the  supposition. 

Mr,  Roach  Smith  observes  that  Reculrer,  at  the  present 
day,  presents  a  very  different  aspect  to  Richborongh,  "The 
vestiges  of  the  walls  of  the  caatnim  have  not  that  solemn 
grandeur  and  impressire  majesty  of  loneliness  which  dia- 
tingaish  the  more  perfect  remains  of  its  ancient  ally."  The 
sea  has  forsaken  the  one,  but  has  encroached  upon  tiie  other. 
Half  the  site  of  R^ulbium  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea,  which  has  destroyed  as  much  of  its  walls.  From 
measurements  taken  in  1781,  the  castrum  seems  to  hare 
occupied  a  little  above  eight  acres  of  ground,  while  the  area 
enclosed  within  the  wall  was  seven  acres,  two  rods,  twenty-six 
poles.  There  appears  to  have  been  only  one  entrance  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  wall.  The  thickness  of  tbe  wall  is  from 
eleven  to  twelve  feet,  and  some  facing  stones  are  found  where 
the  wall  has  been  covered  up.  The  ground  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  in  the  interior,  but  on  the  outside  the  wall  is 
twelve  feet  high.  The  walls  are  built  of  flint  and  pebbles, 
with  layers  of  septaria.  The  foundation  is  a  thick  stratum  of 
pebbles,  and  a  thick  moulding  of  concrete  seems  to  have 
been  carried  round  the  bottom  of  the  wall  in  the  interior. 
There  are  no  tiles  as  at  Richborongh  and  Lymoe. 

In  Leiand'e  time  Reculver  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
sea.  There  was  probably  a  road  from  hence  to  Dorovemum 
or  Canterbury,  but  the  traces  do  not  appear  very  certain. 
Dorovemum  was  the  central  point  where  the  Roman  roads 
from  these  maritime  fortresses  met.  The  Stone-Street  coming 
from  FortuB  Lemanis  being  distinctly  marked. 

About  the  remarkable  fortress  of  Lymne  something  should 
be  said,  though  its  peculiarities  have  been  so  well  described 
and  so  carefully  delineated  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  "  The  havea 
was  connected  by  roads  with  tbe  military  stations  on  the  box 
coast  to  the  east  and  west,  and  also  with  London  by  a  direct 
road  through  Canterbury,  securing  for  it  the  most  eipeditioua 
communication  with  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  fourth 
Iter  of  Antoninus,  which  points  direct  from  Londinium  to 
the  Fortus  Lemanis,  reveals  the  character  and  importance  of 
this  ocean  fortress."  Ftolemy  in  his  list  of  places  in  the 
territories  of  the  Cantii  mentions  x'"*'os  Xtfivrj,  which  name 
probably  distinguished  it  from  the  fieyat  \ifwt),  now  For- 
chester.    Lymne  may  take  its  name  from  Xifun},  the  marsh 
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or  marafaj  land  where  it  is  situated.  It  forms  the  terminus 
of  the  fourth  Iter  of  Antonine,  A  Londinio  ad  Portum  Lemanis, 
M.  P.  LXVIII.  The  geographer  Eavenna  mentions  the 
Station  Lemasis  and  the  River  Lemana.  lo  the  Putingerian 
Tablet,  Lemanis,  Dubris,  Rutupiae  are  marked  on  the  line  of 
the  Bea  coast  in  their  proper  positions.  They  are  also  referred 
to  in  the  Havenna  list 

The  plan  of  this  interesting  fortress  is  given  bj  Mr.  R. 
Smith  with  the  subsequent  derangement  of  the  walls  through 
the  landslip,  which  has  thrown  them  completely  out  of  place, 
yet  their  original  position  may  be  pretty  well  ascertained. 
For  an  account  of  the  landslip  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Wright's 
"  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,"  p.  125  and  following.  He 
says,  "The  appearance  of  the  walla  when  uncovered  was 
extremely  interesting.  The  lower  part  in  perfect  condition, 
and  the  facing  stones  retained  a  freshness  almost  as  if  they 
bad  been  recently  wrought.  The  round  towers  which  were 
on  the  exterior  of  the  wall  had  been  built  up  solid  and 
attached  to  the  wall.  Several  small  entrances  were  traced, 
with  one  or  two  vaults  or  chambers  in  the  wall.  The  grand 
enlrance  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side,  looking 
towards  Dover  and  Folkestone.  This  had  consisted  appa- 
rently of  an  arch  between  two  small  semicireular  towers." 
One  of  the  houses  within  the- area  of  the  castrum,  the  site  of 
which  was  uncovered,  is  described  by  Mr.  Wright.  The 
walls  remained  at  a  uniform  height  of  about  5  feet,  the 
floors  were  gone,  but  the  hypocausts  remained  in  a  broken 
condition,  and  the  fire-places  contained  heaps  of  ashes.  The 
date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  landslip  is  uncertain,  as  no 
record  remains,  but  it  is  probably  much  later  than  the  Roman 
occupaticm.  Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  eastern  wall  in 
the  interior,  a  penny  of  the  Saxon  King  Kdgar  was  found. 
The  date  of  his  reign  is  from  a.d.  959  to  a.d.  975,  and  the 
landslip  must  have  occurred  subsequent  to  this  period.  At 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  the  town  walls  appear  to  have 
been  perfect,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  remained,  with  the 
superstructure  cleared  away ;  otherwise  the  rubbish  of  the 
upper  portions  would  still  be  discoverable.  The  materials 
of  the  walls  of  the  fortress  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
building  purposes  after  they  had  come  into  the  position  in 
which  they  are  at  present,  as  that  which  is  covered  up  bad 
escaped  depredation.  This  would  have  been  sacrificed  if  it 
had  remained  in  its  original  upright  position. 
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I  mnst  conline  this  paper  to  the  mention  of  the  Roman  mari- 
time towns  of  Rent,  for  were  I  to  touch  upon  other  stations  it 
would  be  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length.  One  word  may 
however  be  said  about  Duroveraum,  the  city  in  which  we  are 
now  met.  In  the  Bibliotheea  Topograpbica  Britannica  (No.  6, 
Fart  ii.,  pp.  33, 34)  will  be  found  a  drawing  and  description  of 
Northgate,  through  which  in  ancient  times  the  Koman  road 
continued  in  a  direct  hue  from  Castle  Street  to  Wincheap, 
Chilham  and  Northgate.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
finest  remnant  of  antiquity  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  the  most 
entire  of  its  Itind  in  the  kingdom.  "  The  preserration  of  it 
(until  recent  times),  we  are  told,  was  owing  to  the  care  and 
generosity  of  Dr.  Gray,  an  eminent  physician  wlio  died 
1737,  through  whose  intercession  the  Corporation  were 
prevailed  on  to  let  it  remain,  who  otherwise  would  have 
taken  it  down  ;  and  for  its  further  security  the  doctor  at  his 
own  charge  repaired  the  inside  wall  with  new  brickwork  and 
coping,  and  under  it  erected  a  commodious  bench.  The 
boldness  of  the  arch,  consisting  entirely  of  Roman  bricks 
(says  the  writer),  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  a  kind 
of  veneration."  Measurements  of  this  gate  are  given,  and 
careful  drawings  made  in  the  year  1771.  This  has  un- 
happily now  disappeared  before  the  march  of  modem  im- 
provement—Cannot such  remains  be  preserved  without 
detriment  to  modem  requirements ! 

NOTES  ON   THS  FIBST   INCVBSIONS  OF  THB  SAXONS  INTO 
BRITAIN. 

At  what  period  these  incursions  commenced  we  have  no 
means  of  jadging.  They  were  probably  much  earlier  than 
the  date  of  the  Notitia  Imperii  in  which  the  first  mention 
occurs  of  the  "  Comes  Limitis  Saxonici"  The  date  of  the 
Notitia  may  be  placed  about  A.D.  450.  The  term  "Littus 
Saxonicum, '  or  "  Limes  Saxonicus,"  was  therefore  probably 
known  much  earlier.  Prom  the  date  of  the  Notitia  we  have 
constant  mention  of  the  inroads  of  the  Saxous,  together  with 
other  neighbouring  peoples. 

Claudian,   Faneg.  de  quarto  Honorii  Consalatu,  t.  31, 

writes  thus; — " maduerunt  Sojrone  fuso  Orcades, 

incaluit  Fictorum  Sanguine  Thule." 

Claudian,  In  Prim.  Consul.  Stilichonis,  lib.  ii.  y.  247, 
A.D.  400,  writes : — 
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"IlIioB  effectum  ouria,  ns  tela  timerem 
Scotica,  ne  Piotam  tremerem,  ne  litore  toto 
ProspicereEQ  dubiU  Tenturuin  S&Eona  ventia." 

And  again — 

"  Quie  atevia  objecta  Getia,  quie  Sazona  frenat 
Qiue  Scotum  legio,  quantse  ciaxere  oohortea 
Oceanum,  quanto  pacatur  milite  Rhenus." 

Ammianus  MarceUinus  (who  flourished  a.d.  330)  divides 
the  people  of  North  Britain  into  Ficti,  Sazones,  Scoti  and 
Attacoti.  Lib.  xxvi,  c.  4,  circa  a.d.  364.  "Hoc  tempore 
Hcti  Saxonesque  et  Scoti,  et  Attacotti  Britannos  Eerumnis 
vexavere  continuia."  "Gallicanos  vero  tractus  Franci  et" 
Saxones  iisdem  confines,  quo  quisque  erumpere  terra 
vel  mari,  prsedia  acerbis  inceiidiisque,  et  captivorum  funeribus 
hominum  violabant." 

Prosper  Tyro,  about  A.D.  441,  ■writes,  Theodosii  xviii.  : 
"  Britanniffi  usque  ad  hoc  tempua  Tariis  cladibus  eveutibusque 
latee,  in  ditionem  Saxonum  rcdiguntur." 

According  to  Bede,^  H.  B.  I.  14,  15,  the  coming  of  the 
Saxons  was  about  a.  d.  449,  i.  e.,  no  sooner  was  the  Roman 
power  withdrawn  than  we  find  them  landing  upon  the  coast. 

Nennim,  who  finished  his  "Historia  Britonum"  a.d.  858, 
writes  in  his  preface,  ''Nee  non  et  de  historiia  Scotorum 
Saxonumque  licet  inimicorura,  non  ut  Tolui  sed  ut  potui "  ; 
also,  cap.  xi.,  "  A  primo  anno  Saxones  venerunt  in  Britnn- 
niam  usque  ad  annum  IIII.  Mervini  Regis,  supputantnr 
CCCCXXXXIX." ;  and  cap.  xxviii,  concludes  with  the 
words  (after  speaking  of  the  first  coming  of  the  Saxons  into 
Britain,  "tres  Chiulia  a  Germania")  "Hjec  est  genealogia 
istorum  marum  de  quibus  primo  creverunt  Saxones." 

The  geographer  Ravenna,  who  may  be  taken  to  have 
written  not  later  than  the  seventh  century,  says,  "  In  oceano 
occidentali  est  Insula  qux  dicitur  Britannia,  ubi  olim  gens 
Saxonum  veniens  ah  antiqii&  Saxoaica  cuoi  piincipe  suo 
nomine  Anchia  in  e4  habitare  videtur." 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  these  writera  the  earliest 
conquerors  of  Britain  after  the  Roman  force  was  withdrawn 
are  invariably  called  Saxons. 

GUdas  (who  was  born  A.D.  516,  and  died  a.d.  570), 
xxiii.,  says : — "  Tum  omnes  Consiliarii  una  cum  auperbo 
tyranno  Gurthrigerno  Britannorum  duce  csBcantur,  et  adinve- 

'  B«d>,  bom  I.D.  6TS,  died  73S. 
vol.  XXZIII.  •     S 
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nientesta  le  prxaidium,  imo  excidium  patrise,  ut  ferocissimi  illi 
nefandi  nomiois  Saxones,  Deo  homiaibusque  invisi,  quasi 
in  caulas  lupi  in  insulam  ad  retrudendas  aquilonales  gentes 
intromitterentur." 

Beda,  H.  B.  Gentis  Anglorum,  lib.  i.  c.  v.,  states : — 
"  Advenerunt  autera  do  tribus  Germanise  populis  fortioribus, 
i.e.,  Sasonibua,  Anglis,  Jutis.  De  Jutorum  origine  sunt  Can- 
tuarii,  et  Vectuarii,  hoc  est,  ea  gens  quse  Vectam  tenet 
Insulam,  et  ea  quEO  usque  hodie  in  provincia  occtdeotalium 
Saxonum  Jutarum  natio  nominatur,  posita  contra  ipsam 
insulam  Vectam.  De  Saxonibus,  i.e.,  ea  regions  quae 
nunc  antiquorum  Saxonum  cognominatur  venere  orientales 
Saxones,  meridiani  Saxones,  Occidui  Saxones.  Porro  de 
Anglis,  hoc  est,  de  ilia  patria  quEQ  Angulus  dicitur  et  ab  eo 
tempore  usque  hodie  manere  desertus  inter  provincias 
Jutarum  et  Saxonum  perhibetur,  orientales  Angli,  medi> 
terranei  Angli,  Merci,  tota  Nordanhjmbrorum  progenies,  i.e., 
illarura  gentium  quae  ad  Boream  Humbri  fluminis  inhabitant, 
ceterique  Anglorum  populi  sunt  orti." 

Here  we  have  the  earliest  distinct  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Britain  after  the  Bomans  left  the  island,  and  from 
this  settlement  dates  the  destruction  of  all  the  great  Eoman 
works  in  Britain,  fortresses,  roads,-  bridges,  rillas,  posting 
stations,  and  all  that  marked  the  refinement  of  a  civilized 
people. 
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NOnCEa  OF  BEPULCHBAL  DEPOSITS  WITH  CINEEAfiTr  tJBNS 
FOUND  AT  POETH  DAFAEOH,  IN  HOLYHEAD  ISLAND, 
m  1848;  AND  OP  BBCENT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  SAND 
MOUNDS  ADJACENT  IN   187S-6. 

Bf  lh<  Hon.  W.  OWBN  STAIfLET,  F.a.A.,  lArdUsutanut  of  Angina;. 

I  coHUBKCZ  my  account  of  more  recent  discoveries  at 
Forth  Dafarch  last  year  by  a  reprint  of  portiona  of  a  former 
notice  given  in  1848,  as  they  will  afford  great  assistance  to 
the  reader  of  the  later  discoveries  on  the  same  spot.* 

In  the  month  of  October,  1848,  an  interment  which  pre- 
sented some  unusual  cii'cumstances  in  the  mode  of  deposit, 
■waa  found  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  called  Forth  Dafarch, 
about  midway  between  the  South  Stack  and  Towyn  y  Capel, 
on  the  estates  of  the  late  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  now 
possessed  by  the  writer  of  the  present  notice.  The  tenant, 
Thomas  Jones,  was  collecting  stones  suitable  for  the  con- 
struction of  some  farm  buildings  :  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  down  to  the  bay  tliere  was  a  small  mound  about 
30  ft  in  circumference,  severed  from  other  large  mounds  by 
the  road  ;  at  this  spot  the  tenant  was  removing  a  atone  of 
some  size,  and,  on  this  being  displaced,  an  earthen  urn,  de- 
scribed as  resembling  a  beehive,  was  discovered  beneath, 
which  mostly  crumbled  to  pieces,  a  few  fragments  only  being 


It  is  of  a  very  coarse  light  brown  ware,  formed  by  hand, 
without  the  lathe ;  the  interior,  near  the  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
exterior,  ornamented  with  zigzag  scourings.  In  general 
character  it  appears  not  dissimilar  to  the  cinerary  urns  found 
in  Wiltshire  and  other  parts  of  England.  It  is  probable 
that  this  large  urn,  which  had  been  placed  in  an  inverted 
position,  had  become  decayed  by  moisture  and  proximity  to 
the  surface,  the   interment  being  less  than  2  ft.  beneath  the 

'  For  fartber  particuUn  ne  "  Arch  there  given,  but  at  the  last  moment  it 
Jodth."  toL  tL  p.  236,  It  had  been  wm  found  that  the  wood-block»  wore  not 
intended  to  taproduce  the  iUuatrationB      furthuoming. 
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sward.  The  ura  had  been  protected  by  flat  stones  to  resist 
the  superincumbent  weight. 

On  searching  further  a  small  urn  of  unusual  form,  and 
fabricated  with  considerable  skill,  was  found  placed  within 
the  larger  urn  ;  both  contained  ashes,  fragments  of  burned 
bones,  and  aaxid.  The  smaller  um  was  placed  in  the  centre, 
upon  a  flat  stone,  carefully  protected  all  round  by  a  little 
wall  of  pieces  of  shingle  set  edgeways,  about  6  or  8  ina.  in 
height,  and  serving  to  protect  the  deposit  from  the  weight 
of  the  surrounding  soil — the  mouth  of  the  um,  indeed,  was  so 
firmly  fixed  and  embedded  in  this  manner  that  it  prored 
impracticable  to  extricate  it  without  breaking  the  vessel  to 
pieces.  The  exterior  urn  appears  to  have  been  of  great 
size,  nearly  13  ins. ;  the  height  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
correctly.  The  strongest  parts  of  the  fragments  which  have 
been  preserved  measure  near  ^  in.  in  thickness ;  the  surface 
is  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  extending  only  through  a  slight 
crust,  the  interior  being  dark  black  and  deficient  in  com- 
pactness ;  the  outer  side  is  scored  around  the  rim  with 
diagonal  and  vertical  lines,  formed  as  if  by  a  coarse  cord  upon 
the  clay,  and  it  is  ornamented  by  several  grooves  or  channels 
of  equal  width,  marked  with  zigzag  lines  impressed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  great  regularity  ;  on  the  inner  side 
the  mouth  of  the  urn  is  likewise  ornamented  with  a  corded 
pattern  about  2J  ins.  deep. 

The  small  uni,  which  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  very  compact 
and  well  formed,  measures  4|^  ins.  diameter  at  mouth,  its 
height  3  ins-,  diameter  at  base  1|  inches.  It  is  marked 
over  the  entire  surface,  as  is  also  the  lip  within,  by  lines 
scored  with  a  fine  pointed  tool,  and  forming  a  succession  of 
zigzag  bands :  this  urn  was  not  inverted.  The  urns  had 
been  placed  on  a  flat  stone  forming  a  floor.  In  the  preced- 
ing woodcut  their  proportion  is  shown. 

A  second  similar  deposit  was  brought  to  light  adjacent  to 
that  which  has  been  described.  The  outer  um  bad  become 
quite  decayed  and  crumbled  into  black  dust ;  within  it  had 
been  placed  a  small  um  of  still  more  diminutive  size  than 
the  former  and  quite  plain,  without  any  ornamental  scorings. 
It  was  fortunately  preserved,  and  measures  in  height  2|-  ins., 
diameter  of  mouth  2^  ins.,  diameter  of  widest  part  3^  ins., 
base  1|  ins.    Like  the  first,  it  contained  asties. 

A  few  feet  to  the  west  of  these  remains  a  rudely  fisrmed 
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cist  or  grave,  placed  nearly  east  and  west,  was  found  formed 
from  slates  of  stone  set  edgeways,  and  covered  by  a  fifth 
slab  of  large  size  ; — a  considerable  quantity  of  bones  were 
scattered  around,  and  charcoal  with  appearances  of  fire. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bodies  may  have  been  burned  here, 
and  the  ashes  gathered  and  placed  in  the  urns. 

Many  large  stones  lay  in  the  sand  around,  measuring  near 
3  fl.  square ;  there  was  also  a  large  stone  which  might  have 
formed  a  maen  hir.  The  sea  washed  the  base  of  this  tumu< 
lus,  which  was  the  natural  rock,  but  tlie  sea,  probably,  bad 
encroached  on  the  bay  one  hundred  yards  since  the  deposit 
of  urns  took  place. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  spot  and  position  of  the 
tumulus  are  seen  in  the  view  which  accompanies  the 
memoir  in  vol.  vi.  p.  226. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot,  further  inland,  there 
are  several  green  mounds  which  have  some  appearance  of 
being  sepulchral,  but  the  sand  baa  drifted  much  and  formed 
■round  heaps  over  projections  of  the  rock. 

Oa  the  5th  of  October  last,  1875,  having  given  permission 
to  the  contractors  for  the  new  dock  at  Holyhead  to  take  sand 
from  Forth  Bafarch,  where  it  had  drifted  against  the  rocks 
about  300  yards  from  the  sea,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
urns  were  found  in  1848  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  from 
the  surface,  they  opened  out  a  stratum  of  black  burnt  soil 
about  40  feet  from  the  face  of  a  large  overhanging  cliff,  at 
which  the  sand  drift  ends.  This  stratum  was  at  first  only  six 
inches  tliick,  but  it  gradually  increased  to  three  feet  in  depth 
as  it  approached  the  rock,  on  which  it  appeared  a  fierce 
fire  had  been  maintained  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  had  formed  a  semicircular  deposit,  of  which  it  was  the 
centre.  About  20  feet  on  each  side  from  the  central  fire, 
the  black  deposit  was  mixed  with  stones  from  the  sea 
beach  and  charcoal,  a  great  many  bones  of  the  primitive 
oz  (60s  Umgifrom),  red  deer  antlers  of  large  size,  ftnd 
t«etb  of  the  same  animal ;  also  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar 
(the  lai^  bones  were  all  broken,  probably  to  extract  the 
marrow),  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  of  various  kinds, 
amongst  which  was  one  of  highly  ornamented  Samian. 
A  little  furtlier  from  the  spot  bearing  marks  of  the 
fire,  to  the  south,  we  discovered  a  beautiful  large  bronze 
brooch,    quite    perfect^    of   circular    form,    2\   inches   in 
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diameter,  ornamented  on  the  front  side  with  ribs.  It 
much  resembled  the  Highlander's  brooch,  with  which  he 
fastens  hts  plaid.  With  it.  were  portions  of  two  smaller 
rings  of  bronze  ribbed  in  the  same  manner.     A  bronze 


Braia  brooch,  and  portloiu  of  rlngi  of  bronxa  fouad  it  Forth  Dafnrch. 


brooch  of  somewhat  similar  form,  but  smaller,  was  found  in 
the  Roman  camps  at  Caer  Leb.'*  There  were  six  feet  of  sand 
under  the  spot  marked  by  the  fire  and  only  three  above  it ; 
if  we  suppose  the  fire  had  been  used  about  1500  or  1600 
years  ago,  and  the  deposit  of  drift  sand  had  been  regular, 
these  six  feet  would  denote  a  great  antiquity. 

Finding  these  interesting  traces  of  an  early  occupation  of 
the  spot,— for  the  brooch  is  supposed  by  an  excellent  authority 
to  be  early  in  the  Romano-British  times, — determiued  me 
to  commence  the  excavation  of  one  of  the  green  mounds 
befOTO  noticed,  which  had  always  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Albert  Way  and  myself  as  possibly  being  sepulchral. 
We  selected  one  of  the  green  mounds,  the  centre  one  of  three 
close  to  the  road  from  Holyhead,  and  just  above  the  mound 
where  in  1848  the  urna  were  discovered,  as  described  in  the 
commencement  of  this  memoir.  As  a  few  large  stones 
projected  from  the  surface  of  the  sward  at  the  top  of  the 
mound,  we  hoped  to  find  some  sepulchral  deposit.     A  trench 

*  See  "  Arcbnologia  Cambreniia,"  Seriea  3,  vol.  sU.,  p.  Sif. 
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was  dug  from  north  to  south  across  the  top  of  this  tumulus, 
the  large  stones  being  removed.  The  uppermost  one  was  a 
rough,  flat  stone  resting  upon  an  upright  oae  sunk  in  the  sand 
about  three  feet ;  several  other  large  stones  scattered  about 
had  apparently  formed  a  rude  cist  for  the  protection  of  urns. 
From  the  disturbed  state  of  the  stones,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  pottery  being  mixed  with  the  sand,  there  was  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  tumulus  had  been  opened  at  some 
former  time,  but  by  unskilful  hands ;  the  green  sward  was 
firm,  80  it  must  have  been  many  years  ago,  as  the  drift  sand 
takes  a  very  long  time  to  re-form  a  compact  sward.  The 
trench  was  about  four  feet  wide  and  the  same  deep.  The 
tumulus  was  formed  of  sand  mixed  with  quantities  of  stones 
from  the  sea-shore.  The  fragments  of  pottery  were  like 
broken  urns  of  various  dimensions,  very  similar  to  those 
found  at  Pen  y  Bone  in  1869.'  From  the  fragments  it  was 
erident  many  urns  must  have  been  broken  up.  At  the 
north  end,  where  we  commenced  the  trench,  about  four  feet 
from  the  surface,  we  found  ashes  of  human  bones,  just  such 
as  are  found  inside  the  uma,  also  human  bones  not  so 
entirely  burnt  in  the  fire.  There  were  two  or  three  bee-hive 
eicavatioDs  in  the  sand  lined  with  flat  stones  placed  one 
upon  the  other  so  as  to  form  a  dome ;  from  one  of  these  I 
took:  out  a  handful  of  human  bones,  with  a  portion  of  the 
jaw  and  teeth.  They  seemed  to  have  been  subjected  to 
cremation.  On  throwiug  out  the  sand  a  bone  pin  or  needle 
was  obtained  five  inches  long,  marked  with  a  lozenge  pattern ; 
it  had  been  broken  off  where  the  hole  was  made  to  take  the 
sinew  or  thread,  and  had  probably  been  thrown  out  of  the 
urn  when  the  tumulus  was  first  opened.  Such  needles  are 
very  frequently  found  deposited  in  or  near  urns,  having 
been  used  probably  to  sew  up  the  ashes  or  bones  in  cloth  or 
other  substance,  collected  after  cremation  from  the  funeral 
pile,  to  be  deposited  in  urns  or  such  cavities  as  I  have  just 
described.  Many  large  bones  of  animals,  mostly  the  ox 
(hoi  longifrons)  or  red  deer,  were  mixed  with  the  sand. 

The  tenant  I  employed,  when  sifting  the  sand  thrown  out 
of  the  trench  about  four  feet  from  the  surface,  discovered  a 
beautiful  small  red  cornelian  intaglio  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  bone  n&edle  was  found.  It  was  most  fortunate  so  small 
an  object  was  observed.     The  gem  represented  a  naked 

■  Std  Arah.  JouriL,  toL  xzri.,  p.  807. 
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6gure  of  a  youth,  wreathed  round  the  head,  holding  a  cake 
in  one  hand,  outstretched,  and  ears  of  cora  in  the  left  band, 
hanging  down  by  the  side. 


0 


InUgllc  toimd  it  TommeD-f-Uiir,  Fcstlulog.  InUglia  foond  at  Portli  Dabrcb. 

The  figure  is  supposed  to  represent  the  god  Bonus 
Eventus.  An  intagUo  so  much  resembhng  it  was  found  at 
Tommen  j  Mur,  Festiniog  {ffereri  Mons)  that  I  obtained 
permission  from  the  late  Mrs.  Coulson  to  have  it  engraved 
and  placed  by  the  side  of  mine  for  the  advantage  of  com- 
parison, as  no  engraving  had  ever  beeu  made  of  it  I  also 
give  copies  of  letters  from  my  cousin,  the  late  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  to  Mrs.  Coulson,  with  remarks  about  the  figure  and 
intaglio,  which  are  most  applicable  to  the  one  found  at  Forth 
Dafarch.  Mr.  Utting,  who  engraved  them  for  me,  told  me 
it  could  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  the  same  band  had 
executed  both  gems. 

(Cop7  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Coulson,  BillHport  Hall,  Market  Drayton,  about  the  gem  found  at  Tom- 
men-y-Mur,  Hereri  Mons  of  the  Romana), 

"  IsLB  OF  Wight,  January  9,  1873. 

"  Dbab  Madam, — I  hope  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  hear  what  is  said  of  the  Tommen  y  Mur  intaglio  by  my 
friend  Mr.  King,  who  has  gained  so  general  a  reputation  for 
his  spedal  knowledge  of  such  subjects.     He  writes  thus : — 

" '  The  gem  is  very  interesting,  as  having  every  appearance 
of  having  been  the  work  of  a  British  artist ;  the  design  of  the 
figure,  so  peculiar  as  it  is,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  nude 
figures  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  Carausius,  and  Alecto, 
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and  on  those  issued  later  from  the  London  Mint.  As  for  the 
subject,  the  first  glance  suggests  Mercury ;  more  minute 
exaoiination  proves  the  attributes  to  be  meant  for  a  bunch 
of  grapes  and  ears  of  corn.  The  personage  can  only  be 
Sonus  Eventus.  A  votive  tablet  to  this  deity  associated  with 
Fortune  was  found  at  Caerleon  (see  Lee's  "  Isca  Silurum," 
p.  19).  This  image  was  with  good  reason  a  very  popular 
sigoat  device  with  the  Romans.' 

"  You  will  probably  agree  with  me  iii  thinking  that  '  Good 
Luck '  appears  in  a  somewhat  Mercurial  character  on  your 
^m.  When  my  friend  describes  this  art  as  British,  we 
must  of  course  assume  that  he  intends  colonial,  or  such  as 
was  the  produce  of  Britain,  whetlier  by  Koman  hands  or 
otherwise  under  the  control  of  Roman  influence.  It  is 
striking  to  Snd  bow  the  Romans  carried  with  them  to  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  Empire  the  elegancies  or  reflnements 
of  life,  aa  well  as  their  preyaili»g  habits  of  thought,  manners, 
BuperstitionB,  and  so  forth.*  "  Albert  Way." 

"Mbb.  Codlbon,  Billaport  Hall." 

Greatly  encouraged  by  finding  bo  much  of  interest,  and 
traces  of  urn  burials  so  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  tumulus  ;  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1875,  we  proceeded  to  make  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  whole  mound  or  tumulus. 
We  commenced  by  removing  the  green  sward  on  the  south 
and  west  sides.  At  the  base  we  found  a  well-built 
wall  about  2  ft.  6  in.  high  of  rough  stones ;  those  on  the 
south  side  were  larger  and  well-selected  stones  of  a  square 
form,  two  to  three  feet  square.  The  wall  appears  to  have 
been  built  as  a  support  for  the  sandy  mound ;  it  followed 

*  Onl;  tbree  iotagUos  tie  known  to  narvoo,  uid  which  he  wore  u  a  ring  for 

luTS  been  found  in  Norlh  Wftlen,  the  the  lost  40  years.  To  which  waa  added  b; 

DOe  I  have  just  deBcribed,  at  Haren  Hone  wa;  of  illustration  what  Suetonius  sajs 

ill  1ES8  (mentionad  in  the  "  Arcbioolog^a  in  tha  '  Life  of  Galba,'  '  that  fortifying 

Cambreoiia,'  3  Seriea,  toL  liv.,  p.  ilS),  t,  town  (Milau)  which  be  had  pitched  upon 

One  one  at  Forth  Dafareh  in  187^,  nnd  for  the  seat  of  war,  a  ring  waa  found  of 

the  one  found  at  Dinw  Duilte,  near  Car-  antique  workmanahip,    in    tha    stoua  of 

aarvoii,  about  1760.    Of  the  latter  I  have  which  waa  cut  the  goddBea  Victory,  with 

obtained  tha  following  account  from  my  a  trophy'  (' Suetonius  a  Qolba,' cap.  10). — 

friend  Mr.  C.  E.  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  Extract  of  a  Minute  of  the  Society  of  An- 

Societ)'  of   AnUquariea  :— '"  Hr.    Jamei  iquarlcs,     5Not.,1S10.    Imayaddthat 

Williains,    No.  fl,  St.  Junaa's  Plaoa,   ez'  the  impresaion  on  the  ring  repreeents  an 

hibit«d    to  the   Aotiquarian   Society  a  ainied  Rsure  holding  in  tho  right  hand  a 

ring  whioh  was  found  about  60  years  ago  Xilco  and  in  the  le    a  spear  wiui  shield  at 

in  the  niina  of  an  old  Ruman  fortificatioD  tha  Imbo.  — C.  E.  Watboh,  1876-" 
at  Diuaa  Duille,   tma  miles  from  Car- 
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the  curve  of  the  tnmuhis  all  round.  The  whole  side  of  the 
hill  under  the  turf  was  thickly  strewed  with  stones  placed  close 
together,  with  a  riew  probably  to  prevent  the  drift  of  the  sand, 
wUch  is  very  great  near  the  sea  in  stormy  weather.  On 
clearing  away  the  sand  fiom  the  top  of  the  mound,  about  four 
feet  from  the  surface,  we  came  upon  a  well-formed  grave  or 
cist  made  of  several  flat  stones  set  edgeways.  The  length 
of  the  cofGn  was  6  ft.  5  in.,  by  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  placed 
nearly  E.S,E,  and  N.N.  W.  On  removing  the  covering  stones, 
which  had  been  most  carefully  laid  overlapping  each  other 
so  as  to  prevent  the  sand  from  filling  the  co£&n,  the  interior 
was  found  to  be  entirely  filled  with  black  earth.  From  the 
slimy  appearance  of  the  covering  stones  cemented  together 
with  mud,  it  was  clear  that  the  cist  had  become  entirely 
filled  with  the  black  earth  by  filtration,  caused  by  the  rain 
percolating  through  the  sand.  The  body  was  placed  with 
the  feet  to  the  east.  In  order  to  examine  the  contents  we 
had  to  take  away  the  stones  of  the  cist,  which  could  not 
support  themselves  on  the  removal  of  the  sand  around  them. 
A  portion  of  the  skull  and  the  large  hones  of  the  arms  and 
legs  were  alone  to  he  found.  All  other  bonea  were  entirely 
decayed;  the  arms  had  been  crossed  upon  the  breast; 
underneath  the  body,  which  had  been  stretched  out  full 
length,  was  a  bed  of  charcoal  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and 
below  that  a  bed  of  clay  six  inches  deep,  then  the  pure  sand 
of  the  tumulus.  The  body  presented  the  appearance  of 
having  been  partially  burnt,  from  the  absence  of  all  the 
small  hones  and  vertebrEB  of  the  back,  as  was  very  customary 
before  cremation  was  entirely  superseded  by  ordinary  burial 
in  the  earth.  In  the  "Horse  Ferales,"  p.  98,  Mr.  Kemble 
writes,  "  A  striking  instance  occurs  to  me  of  an  interment 
in  which  fire  appeal's  to  have  been  introduced  almost  by 
stealth,  although  the  bodies  had  evidently  not  been  exposed 
to  the  full  power  of  the  pile.  Some  years  ago,  at  Elza,  near 
Hildesheim,  a  barrow  was  opened.  Upon  its  basis  were 
found  six  holes  or  kists,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Five 
of  them  were  nearly  filled  with  ashes  of  wood,  and  over  each 
a  skeleton  lay  at  full  length  upon  its  back.  The  sixth  hole 
was  not  so  occupied,  but  close  by  it  stood  a  small  urn,  and  a 
spindle-whorl,  the  only  implement  of  any  kind  discovered  in 
the  barrow  ;  the  base  was  encircled  by  a  circle  of  stones. 
It  has  been   conjectured  that  this  is  an   interment  of  a 
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tranBition  state  of  Christians  Trho  had  QOt  yet  entirely  relin- 
quished pagandom,  or,  if  pagans,  who,  though  dread  of 
the  law  prerented  them  from  raising  a  pile  to  consume  the 
bodies  entirely,  had  devised  a  plan  of  burning  at  least  part 
of  the  flesh  by  means  of  fire  lighted  beneath  the  dead  and 
fed  with  heather,  sedge,  ferns,  where  flames  could  not  be 
seen  far  off.  In  like  manner  Abb^  Cochet  found  several 
skeletons  at  Farfondeval  lying  upon  a  stratum  of  ashes  and 
charcoal." 

This  accords  precisely  with  what  we  found  in  the  burials 
at  Forth  Dafarch,  the  ashes  being  apparently  of  heather, 
ferns,  &c,  not  presenting  the  consistency  of  wood  charcoal. 
This  interment  must  have  been  made  by  excavation  from 
the  surface,  as  the  sides  of  the  kist  could  not  support  them- 
selves and  must  have  fallen  to  pieces  without  the  surrounding 
sand  acting  as  a  support  There  were  no  flat  stones  under 
the  body  ;  it  rested  upon  charcoal  or  other  burnt  substance. 
The  next  day  we  cleared  the  entire  top  of  the  mound,  and 
to  our  great  surprise  at  a  few  feet  diskince  from  the  grave 
we  exposed  the  walls  of  a  circular  hut  habitation  like  those 
at  Ty  Mawr,  described  in  my  former  account.  The  walls 
were  about  3  ft.  6  in.  in  height  and  6  ft.  thick,  formed 
of  a  wall  of  stones  outside  and  Inside  filled  with  sand ; 
— small  flat  stones  from  the  seashore  lined  the  wall  inside. 
The  entrance  was  as  usual  to  the  south-east ;  the  coffin  was 
placed  right  aia'OSS  the  entrance,  affording  another  proof  that 
it  had  been  made  long  afler  the  hut  ceased  to  be  inhabited. 
The  circular  space  inside  the  hut  was  Glled  with  a  dark, 
black  peaty  soil  similar  to  that  found  in  the  grave.  This 
black  earth,  being  confined  to  the  hut  and  close  around  it,  I 
suspect,  was  from  the  heather  turf  which  formed  the  covering 
of  the  roof  having  fallen  down  and  filled  the  interior  when 
the  but  was  destroyed.  Mixed  with  the  black  soil  were 
fragments  of  pottery,  bones  of  animals,  and  some  human 
bones,  a  atone  hammer  uid  pounding  stones,  and  in  several 
places  little  hoards  of  stone,  beautifully  polished  with  great 
care,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  a  walnut.*  The  pebbles  were 
all  chosen  for  their  beauty,  and  are  mostly  agate  flints  such 
as  a  child  would  pick  up  when  wet  with  the  sea.  In  the 
but  was  a  stone  mortar  or  quern  supported  on  a  pedestal  of 

3  found  in  the  Ty  Hawr  huts.    Thej  itct«  probably 
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atones.  This  quern  -was  filled  with  the  black  soiL  and  in  it  was 
a  fragment  of  ornamental  Samian  pottery  representing  horses 
prancing.  A  stone  table  was  built  into  one  side  of  the  walls 
of  the  hut  supported  by  large  stones.  There  was  a  square  fire- 
place 2  feet  square,  the  same  we  came  upon  when  the  trench 
was  first  made  in  the  raound  ; — part  of  the  floor  of  the  hnt 
was  flagged.  In  the  centre  three  stones  were  sunk  in  the  floor 
as  if  to  support  a  pole  fixed  by  them  to  reach  the  roof,  to 
which  the  rafters  might  be  attached.  This  rude  ruck  of 
stones  were  observed  in  all  the  hut  circles  at  Ty  Mawr,  fi-om 
which  we  may  presume  the  roofing  was  made  of  timber  spars 
covered  with  sods  of  heather,  leaving  a  circular  hole  at  the 
top  for  ventilation.  Two  large  stones  were  fixed  in  the 
floor,  standing  about  two  feet  from  it ;  by  the  marks  upon 
them  they  appeared  to  have  been  used  as  anvils. 

This  most  unexpected  discovery  that  the  mound  was  no 
sepulchral  tumulus,  but  a  habitation  covered  with  the  sand 
drift  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  changed  all  our 
previous  views.  It  appeared  that  the  but  was  the  primary 
establishment  on  the  mound,  built  on  the  top  with  a  well- 
formed  wall  round  the  base  of  the  mound  ;  that  it  must  have 
been  destroyed  by  violence,  deserted  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  gradually  covered  with  the  drift  sand  and  so  formed 
into  the  grassy  tumulus  we  first  observed ;  and  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  tumulus,  the  deposit  of  urns  and  later 
burials  in  stone  kists  were  made  by  various  races  of  men,  in 
entire  ignorance  that  a  habitation  and  other  buildings  were 
concealed  beneath  the  sward. 

We  next  proceeded  to  excavate  on  the  west  side,  nearer 
the  sea,  what  appeared  to  be  a  separate  mound  divided 
from  the  larger  one  by  a  hollow  in  which  ran  the  protecting 
wall  at  the  base  of  the  first  mound  before  mentioned.  We 
soon  came  upon  walls  forming  a  triangular  chamber,  Uie 
walls  of  which  were  about  three  feet  high  ;  on  the  top  of  the 
walls  were  two  flat  stones  fixed :  apparently  they  had  been 
used  for  grinding  some  substance,  as  they  were  smooth  and 
polished.  Inside  this  chamber  was  a  grave  dug  in  the 
floor,  6  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in. ;  the  grave  was  hned  with 
small  flat  stones  on  the  sides ;  it  was  placed  E.S.E.  and 
K.N.W.  The  skull  and  arm  bones  alone  remained ;  the 
head  was  laid  on  the  left  side,  carefully  propped  up  with 
three  flat  stones  under  it.     The  skull  was  preserved  perfect 
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The  body  waa  laid  east  and  west ;  the  arms  were  crossed 
over  the  top  of  the  head.*  The  grare  was  full  of  charcoal, 
on  which  the  body  waa  laid,  with  clay  underneath,  and  great 
quantities  of  limpet  and  .periwinkle  shells.  Within  a  few 
feet  to  the  west  were  two  other  skeletons  without  any  coffin 
laid  in  the  sand,  a  flat  stone  under  the  head,  the  bodies 
placed  on  charcoal  and  clay  like  the  others.  The  graves 
were  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  surface.  A  Httle 
below  these  graves  a  large  upright  stone  appeared,  and  under 
the  wall  near  the  aea  a  heap  of  round  white  quartz  pebbles 
of  the  size  of  paving  stones  formed  a  sort  of  cairn.  On 
clearing  these  away  a  lat^  Sat  stone  was  exposed  5  ft.  4  in. 
by  4  Hi. ;  the  wall  waa  built  on  half  of  it.  On  taking  this 
down  and  removing  the  stone,  which  required  three  men, 
as  it  was  near  nine  inches  thick,  the  covering  stone  was 
found  to  be  placed  upon  a  rectangular  cist  formed  of  four 
fiat  stones  2  fi  6  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  The  covering  stone  had 
been  most  carefully  packed  round  with  small  stones,  to 
prevent  anything  from  fallinginto  the  cist.  It  was  quite  empty, 
with  only  a  slight  sprinkUng  of  sand  not  half-an-inch  thick  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  cist  was  clay.  The  cist  from  its  appear- 
anco  could  never  have  been  opened  since  the  cover  was  put 
over  it  At  the  end  of  the  cist  was  a  large  stone  8  ft.  long 
by  3  ft.  broad  lying  down,  but  bad  probably  been  a  maen 
hir  to  mark  the  spot.  Several  fragments  of  highly  orna- 
mented pottery  similar  to  the  drinking  cups  found  in 
Bronwon's  urn,  and  in  a  grave  at  Rhosbeirio^  were  placed  at 
the  back  of  a  skeleton  buried  in  a  crouching  form.  Near  to 
the  square  cist  we  came  upon  a  few  stones  which  had  covered 
an  um,  but  it  crumbled  to  pieces  on  the  touch.  The  lower 
portions  when  placed  together  gave  the  diameter  of  the  um 
eight  inches  outside;  it  waa  made  of  coarse  brown  clay 
very  imperfectly  baked,  the  exterior  light  brown,  but  black 
inside.  The  urn  varied  in  thickness  from  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  it  was  quite  plain,  without  any 
scorings.  The  urn  had  been  placed  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards on  a  flat  stone ;  it  had  been  protected  by  stones 
laid  one  upon  the  other  so  as  to  form  a  dome  and  a  flat 
stone  at  the  top,  very  similar  to  those  found  in  1848.  There 
were  no  ashes  or  bones  to  be  found  very  near  the  spot  where 

tA  ^  See  At«b.  Joum.,  toL  kxEt.,  p.  27. 
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this  um  was  found.  We  dug  up  a  finely  worked  white 
flint  spear-head  or  knife,  with  a  sharp  edge  for  cutting. 
The  spot  where  these  objects  were  found  was  not  twenty 
yards  from  the  place  where  the. urns  were  got  in  1848 
and  on  the  same  lerel ;  the  present  road  to  the  seashore 
divided  them. 

A  second  hut  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  first  was 
excavated,  near  the  road,  of  35  ft.  diameter  ;  two  fire-places 
in  the  usual  form,  hut  nothing  else  was  discovered,  and 
being  close  to  the  road  and  12  ft.  below,  we  could  not  extend 
our  works  further.  Another  cluster  of  chambers  had  been 
opened  out  in  the  first  mound  to  the  north :  the  principal 
one  was  flagged ;  one  had  a  hole  4  in.  diameter  worked 
through  it,  and  near  to  this  the  lower  portion  of  a  mill  for 
grinding  corn  was  fised  to  the  floor,  made  of  grit  stone ; 
a  portion  of  the  upper  stone,  made  of  trap,  was  near  it. 
Several  long  chambers  opened  out  from  this,  flat  stones  5  ft. 
and  8  ft.  long  set  on  edge  forming  the  sides.  There  were 
many  pounding  stones  (one  26  lb.  weight),  stone  hammers, 
and  pieces  of  iron  much  corroded,  which  might  have  been 
spear-heads  from  the  shape.  A  singular  ornament  of  bronze 
was  dug  up  six  feet  below  the  surface — together  with  a  flat 
stone  deeply  coloured  with  red  haematite,  on  which  it  seemed 
to  have  been  ground,  like  one  discovered  at  Fen  y  Bone. 
A  singular  conglomerate  of  crushed  quartz  and  other  stone 
seemingly  cemented  with  red  iron  ore  into  a  compact  mass, 
which  had  been  formed  in  a  mould,  was  also  dug  out  from 
these  chambers.  Whilst  writing  this  account  I  chanced  to 
read  a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  ofAntiquaries 
of  Scotland  so  applicable  that  it  may  assist  us  in  formmg 
our  opinions  on  the  excavations  at  Forth  Dafarch,  and  the 
probable  date  of  the  habitation  and  the  interments  on  the 
mound  there. 

In  Mr.  Petrie's  account  of  the  Brock  of  Birsay,  in  Orkney,* 
he  says : — "  An  examination  of  this  structure  showed  that 
at  some  earlier  period  it  had  become  ruinous  and  that  in 
coui-se  of  time  the  fallen  stones  had  been  overgrown  with 
soU  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  The  brock  had  thus  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  green  mound,  and  it  was  then 
selected  aa  a  place  of  interment  by  a  people  who  buried 
their  dead  in  stone  clsbs  and  deposited  bronze  ornaments 

^  Proceeding*  ot  the  Sodetj  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotlutd,  toL  viil,  p.  45. 
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vitb  them.  In  some  of  the  many  cists  placed  in  the  brock 
burned  bones  appeared,  and  in  one  a  piece  of  a  bronze  fibula 
was  found  with  fragraenta  of  some  other  bronze  objects,  thus 
presenting  the  same  appearance  as  the  sepulchral  deposits 
in  the  Btone  circles  and  cairns  of  ancient  times." 

I  have  now  concluded  the  record  of  my  excavations  of 
this  remarkable  sand  mound  at  Forth  Dafarch,  entering  into 
considerable  detail  and  accompanying  them  with  a  plan  and 
engravings  of  the  articles  found.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
attempt  any  formal  conclusion  as  to  dates  from  the  very 
varied  nature  of  the  discoveries,  some  relating  to  the  stone 
age,  others  to  the  bronze  ;  the  earlier  urn  burials  must  be 
attributed  to  Pagan  times.  The  bodies  buried  in  stone 
cista  partially  consumed  by  fire  point  to  the  transition  age 
between  Paganism  and  Cbiistianity ;  these  must  have  been 
made  by  dicing  from  the  surface  of  the  mound.  The 
bronze  ornaments  may  be  Roman  or  Celtic;  for  there  is 
much  similarity  to  those  found  in  Ireland  as  well  as  at  the 
Boman  camp  of  Caer  Leb.  The  intaglio  is  without  doubt 
of  Roman  or  Romano-British  manufacture,  however  it  may 
have  come  to  the  mound ;  the  bone  pin  or  needle  will 
probably  be  of  the  same  date  or  earlier. 

One  cannot  help  speculating  upon  the  circumstances  that 
brought  together'  such  singular  records  of  occupation  by 
difierent  races  of  men  in  very  early  times ;  how  such  a 
secluded  spot,  so  open  to  the  furious  blasts  that  sweep  the 
ocean  in  winter  months,  could  have  been  selected  as  a 
habitation  ;  by  what  strange  accident  a  Roman  work  of  art 
like  the  intaglio  came  to  be  deposited  in  the  mound,  and 
what  induced  successive  generations  to  bury  their  dead  in 
such  vaiious  ways  in  the  same  mound  of  driR  sand  which 
covered  the  hut  circles  and  many  chambers  around  them. 
I  have  already  su^ested  that  the  bay  may  have  been  the 
resort  of  Irish  rovers  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  possibly  a  Roman  vessel  coasting  the  shores 
of  Anglesey  may  have  been  wrecked  or  plundered  there,  the 
bodies  cast  ashore,  burned  by  the  friends,  the  ashes  placed 
in  urns  and  here  deposited,  the  intaglio  also  placed  with  the 
ashes.  The  bay  is  so  exposed  and  dangerous  that  no  ship 
could  venture  to  remain  there  unless  drawn  up  on  the  beach 
above  high  water.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Anglesey 
may  have  selected  the  spot  for  their  habitation  from  the 
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proximity  to  the  sea,  as  they  must  have  lived  on  the  produce 
of  the  chase  or  on  fish  and  shell-fish. 

The  atone  implementa  are  very  rude,  and  denote  no  great 
proficiency  in  their  manufacture,  being  mostty  pebbles  from 
the  shore  selected  from  their  adaptation  to  the  hand  for  the 
use  required.  The  men  were  a  hardy  race,  seeking  shelter 
in  the  huts  only  at  night  or  in  very  inclement  seasons  ;  they 
mostly  hved  in  the  open  air  during  summer  time. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  numerous  fragments  of 
pottery  ? — one  piece  having  been  mended  with  iron  wire 
would  prove  it  was  rare  and  of  value.  We  found  the  same  at 
Pen  y  Bone,  as  described  in  my  former  account  The  pottery 
appears  to  be  British  or  Roman  ;  some  of  the  fragments  of 
Samian  are  very  superior  of  their  kind.  Here  the  important 
question  presents  itself  for  our  consideration — Was  the  hut 
inhabited  by  an  early  race  previous  to  the  interments  found 
in  the  mound  ^  If  so,  it  leads  us  back  to  earlier  times  than 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Anglesey.  From  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  urn  burials,  so  near  the  surface  at  the  top  of  the 
mound  and  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  wall  of  the  hut 
circle,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  the  building  could  have 
been  constructed  after  these  interments  were  made  in  the 
tumulus.  From  every  appearance  I  must  conclude  that  the 
hut  habitation  was  the  first  placed  on  the  mound ;  that  it 
was  destroyed,  deserted  for  a  long  time,  during  which  it  was 
entirely  covered  with  sand  drift  and  formed  into  the  green 
mound  as  we  first  saw  it  before  our  e.\cavatious,  and  that, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  sandy  tumulus,  it  offered 
peculiar  facilities  of  urn  and  other  intermenta ;  and  that 
these  probably  were  of  the  Romano-British  period,  but  were 
made  in  entire  ignorance  that  deserted  habitations  were 
buried  beneath  the  surface.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
fire-place  for  cooking,  near  which  the  bronze  brooch  was 
found,  and  the  Samian  pottery,  show  that  the  spot  may  have 
been  the  resort  of  Irish  rovers,  aa  the  Bay  of  Forth  Da&rch 
is  nearest  to  Wicklow,  in  Ireland ;  it  would  also  be  the  best 
adapted  for  the  Romans  when  sailing  from  iSegontium 
(Carnarvon). 

I  have  given  the  fullest  description  1  could  of  all  we 
brought  to  light  in  our  excavations,  and  it  must  be  left  to 
more  learned  persons  who  peruse  this  memoir  to  form  their 
own  conclusions  from  the  data  given.     Profl  Owen  examined 
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the  bones  found,  and  informed  me  they  were  of  bos  longi- 
Jrons,  red  deer,  sheep  or  goat,  wild  boar,  fox,  and  a  tooth  of 
some  larger  carniyorous  animal.  I  am  sorry  to  record  that 
the  bone  pin,  Samian  pottery,  and  perforated  horn  (figured 
on  pi.  i.)  were  stolen  from  a  box  which  contained  them 
during  transmission  by  the  London  and  North-Westem  Kail- 
way.  Should  the  articles  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  in  any 
private  or  public  collection,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  hearing 
about  it.  The  engravings  will  render  them  easy  to  be 
recognized. 
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Martial  makes  ous  of  his  epigrams  to  turn  upon  a  joke, 
the  meaning  of  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ezplamed; 
"Quod  nutantia  (route  perticata 

Gcstat  poadera  MHathlioo  superbus  ; 

Aut  graadis  Nidus  omuibuB  lacertis. 

Septeni  quod  pueroB  levat  vel  octo, 

Rea  Don  djfficilis  mihi  ridetur  ; 

Uno  cum  digito,  vel  hoc  vel  illo, 

Portet  Stella  meus  decern  puellas." ' 
"  I  don't  think  it  so  wonderful  a  feat  if  Masthlion  carries 
great  weights  upon  a  pole  balanced  on  his  forehead,  or  if 
big  Ninus  holds  out  seven  or  eight  boys  at  once  upon  his 
ouUtretched  arms,  when  my  friend  Stella  can  carry  ^  ^irlt 
upon  a  single  finger,  either  this  one  or  that." 

That  the  allusion  is  to  a  ring  is  evident  enough,  but  in 
what  sense  this  same  ring  was  the  equivalent  to  ten  girls  is 
the  question  to  be  answered.  Raderus,  an  old  commentator 
on  Martial,  quoted  by  Selmutb  in  his  additions  to  the 
"  Antiqua  deperdita  et  Nova  reperta "  of  the  famous  jurist 
Fancirollus,  supposes  the  ring  to  have  been  set  with  a 
"  Nature  picture  "  of  such  a  group,  similar  in  kind  to  the 
celebrated  agate  of  Pyrrhus,  which  also  contained  ten  figures 
— Apollo  and  the  Muaes  nine,  each  with  her  proper  attri- 
-bute,  accurately  depicted  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  This 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  old  scholiast  would  have  satis- 
fied every  requirement  of  the  case  (for  such  a  wonderfiil 
production  were  certainly  a  suggestive  theme  for  an  epi- 
grammatist), had  it  not  been  for  another  piece  by  the  same 
hand,  inspired  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  same  remark^le 
jewel,  and  wliicli  proves  that  the  question  is  not  of  one  but 
of  several  gems,  which  for  some  sufficient  cause  were  entitled 
"  The  Ten  Maidena" 

'  V.  13. 
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"  Sftrdonjchas,  Bmaragdoa,  adamantaa,  jaapidaB,  uno 
Versat  in  artieulo  Stella,  Severe,  meus  : 
Multaa  in  digitJB  [digitoT],  plurea  in  carmiue  lemmas 
luTenieB — bine  eat  hsec,  puto,  oulta  muma."  ' 

Now,  if  Stella  wore  all  these  precious  stones  "  upon  one 
finger-joint,"  and  was  able  to  "  turn  them  all  about  at  once" — 
for  tliat  is  the  true  force  of  "  versat "  in  this  connexion,  it  is 
a  necessary  consequence  that  all  these  gems  were  set  in  one 
and  the  same  ring.  The  term  "versat"  may  equally  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  they  were  not  set  in  a  "  cluster  " 
upon  the  head  of  the  ring,  as  is  the  modem  fashion,  but  at 
equal  distances  around  its  whole  circumference  :  so  that  each 
in  turn  might  be  brought  into  view  by  the  revolution  of  the 
hoop  upon  the  finger,  when  the  wearer  desired  to  display  all 
their  beauties. 

But  now,  supposing  this  explanation  to  have  safar  met 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  the  most  curious  point  of  all 
remains  to  be  determined — what  "Ten  Maidens"  go  toge- 
ther in  the  ideas  of  those  times  of  sufficient  importance  to 
receive  auch  high  honours  from  a  man,  himself  a  poet,  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose  with  his  clienteta,  a  most 
Uberal  patron  of  other  poets  1  And  fortunately  the  question 
is  answered  by  another  of  his  literary  dependents,  the  Nea- 
politan Statius,  whom,  by  the  way,  Martial  himself  never 
names,  but  evidently  often  hits  at  by  a  side-blow  amongst 
the  envious  and  malignant  rivals  of  whom  he  is  constantly 
complaining.    Statins  in  one  place  introduces— 

"AooiaB  deeima  cum  Pallade  divas."' 
impljang  that  the  goddess  of  Wisdom  made  up  the  number 
of  the  Aonian  choir  to  ten  ;  and  again,  in  his  "  Epithelamiura 
of  Stella  and  Violantilla,"  he  brings  in  the  same  mystic 
number  by  means  of  a  very  far-fetched  prosopopcea.  Moving 
the  Muses  "  to  descend  from  Helicon,  and  wave  their  nine- 
fold torch  "  at  the  wedding  feast,  he  goes  on  : — 

"  QuBS  inter,  vultu  petulaus  Elegeia  propinquat 
Oelsior  assueto,  divas  que  hortutur  et  ambit, 
Altemeum  fultura  pedem  :  deimamque  vouari 
Se  oupit,  et  mediae  fallit  permixta  eocores." 

Now,  aa  Elegiac  poetry  was  the  special  department  of 
Erato,  Statius  must  have  had  some  very  cogent  reason  for 
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inventiDg  a  tettth  Muse  to  represent  that  department  in  tlie 
festal  clioir.  All  these  efforts  seem  to  point  to  some  well- 
known  connexion  between  this  new  Mtecenas  and  some 
particular  ten  maidens  ;  and  that  these  ten  maidens  were  in 
some  way  symbolized  by  the  ring  he  wore  as  his  badge  with 
so  much  ostentation,  is  a  fact  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
joke  of  Martial. 

The  first  explanation  that  presents  itself  is  that  this  ring 
was  set  with  gems,  each  engrared  with  the  figure  of  a  Muse 
as  usually  represented.  For  this  we  have  the  precedent  of 
that  tasteful  Mint-master  at  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
FomponiuB  Musa,  who  has  immortalized  himself  by  his  set 
of  denarii,  each  bearing  one  of  the  nine  sisters  at  full  length, 
to  be  recognised  by  her  proper  attribute  ;  and  with  her  head 
for  obverae,  similarly  distinguished  ;  the  fantily  likened  in  the 
ladies  being  too  strong  to  allow  of  our  identifying  them  by 
their  looks  alone.  In  those  simple-minded  times,  Pomponius 
had  felt  no  scruple  to  make  up  their  number  to  ten  by  the 
addition  of  a  vigorous  "  Hercules  Musarum,"  arrayed  in  lion's 
hide,  and  twanging  the  lyre  as  he  marched  at  their  head  ; 
but  under  that  great  stickler  for  propriety,  the  Censor 
Domitian,  tlie  lusty  god  had  evidently  been  discharged  Irom 
his  office  of  their  guardian,  and  his  place  given  to  that 
ancient  maiden  Minerva,  as  obviously  the  most  fitting 
president  of  a  Ladies'  College. 

This,  the  most  ready  solution  of  the  difficulty,  is,  however, 
absolutely  upset  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  gems  named 
by  Martial  is  the  diamond,  a  stone  which  the  ancients,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  engrave,  were  always  forced  to  employ 
in  its  native  condition,  and  the  mastery  of  which  was  the 
greatest  triumph  of  the  lapidary's  art  at  the  Revival.  The 
emerald,  too,  was  at  this  time,  says  Pliny,  "  spared  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  for  the  sake  of  lis  beauty,  and 
not  allowed  to  be  scratched  by  the  engraver."  Though _/bur 
stones  only  are  specified  by  the  poet,  the  ring  doubtless 
contained  as  many  different  kinds  as  there  were  personages 
to  be  symbolized  ;  because  to  name  the  remaining  six  con' 
sBcutively,  besides  taxing  the  metre  beyond  its  powers, 
would  have  made  the  lines  simply  ridiculous.  But  a  toler- 
ably certain  guess  may  be  hazarded  here.  The  other 
gems  then  in  highest  esteem,  and  therefore  most  likely  to 
have  been  selected  to  appear  in  this  glorious  company,  were 
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the  opal,  sapphire  {hyadntftus),  spinel.  Oriental  topaz, 
altnandine,  and  pearl.  £ach  Muse  must  have  had  a  parti- 
cular 8tone  in  the  set  conaecrated  to  her  for  some  fanciful 
reason,  but  readily  appreciated  at  the  time  by  all  who  looked 
upon  it,  just  as  our  "regard"  rings  convey  their  mewiing 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  ruby,  emerald,  garnet,  amethyst, 
ruby  again,  and  diamond.  No  traces,  it  is  true,  appear  in 
Pliny  of  precious  stones  being  consecrated  to  particular 
deities,  except  in  the  case  of  the  "  Solis  gemma  "  and  the 
"  Selenites,"  yet  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  mediaerat  astrologers  and  divines  gave  to  each  of  the 
zodiacal  signs,  and  of  the  Apostles,  his  proper  gem,  either 
following  some  classical  authority,  or  else  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Magi,  perpetually  quoted  by  Pliny  for  all  super- 
stitions connected  with  the  precious  stones ;  or  perhaps 
going  upon  the  precedent  of  Aaron's  breast-plate,  in  which 
each  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  was  represented  by  a  gem  of  its 
own.  Philostratua,  again,  may  give  us  a  little  help  in  this 
difficulty,  where  he  tells  liow  larbas  the  Brachman  gave 
Apolloneus  of  Tyana  a  set  of  rings  for  the  days  of  the  week, 
which  secured  him  in  never- failing  health;  although  unluckily 
he  does  not  add  the  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  each 
day  was  represented — whether  by  a  segil  cut  on  the  stone 
or  by  the  species  of  the  stone  itself — yet  the  gift  coming 
from  the  fountain-head  of  all  such  fancies,  the  latter  was 
probably  the  case.  If  so,  the  connexion  of  gem  with  day 
may  have  followed  the  same  rule  as  that  laid  down  by  the 
old  alchemist,  Petrus  Arlensis,  in  his  directions  for  making 
"  planetary  rings,"  where  Sol  gets  the  diamond  or  the 
sapphire,  Luna  the  crystal.  Mercury  the  loadstone,  Venus 
the  amethyst,  Jupiter  the  camehan,  Saturn  the  turquoise. 
For  further  authority  in  this  matter  may  be  cited  the 
"Prosa"  of  the  early  Norman  poet  Marhodus  upon  the 
building-stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  showing  how  each 
sets  forth  a  particular  virtue  in  the  Christian  character — the 
jasper  Faith,  the  sapphire  Hope,  the  emerald  good  works,  Ac. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  Stella's  imagination,  guided  by  chimeras 
like  the  above,  had  discovered  in  the  colour  or  quality  of  the 
gems  in  his  ring  something  analogous  to  each  department 
over  which  the  Aonian  Sisters  presided.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  almandine  would  match  well  witJi  Melpomene's  "  sceptred 
pall,"  the  topaz  with  Thalia's  "saffron-cotoured  sock,"  the 
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emerald  with  the  hopefulness  of  Erato.  It  were  idle  to 
pursue  further  similar  coincidences  with  the  characters  of  all 
the  rest.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Minerva,  as 
the  special  patroness  of  the  reigning  prince,  at  once  took 
possession  of  the  diamond. 

The  solution  now  offered  of  this  long-disputed  question 
was  lately  suggested  to  me  by  the  sight  of  a  ring  in  the 
well-furnished  cabinet  of  Mr.  Frank^,  presenting  many 
peculiarities  that  at  once  called  to  my  mind  the  most  salient 
points  in  Martial's  allusion.  This  ting,  which  by  Mr. 
Frank's  obliging  courtesy  we  are  permitted  to  re-produce,  is 

Gold  ring,  irlUi  pndoui  lAoatt  BlUmatlug  with  the  IstUn  of  ths  nuns  I»tci. 

of  solid  gold,  of  equal  width  throughout,  cut  into  ten  sides ; 
each  presenting  in  pierced  work  one  letter  of  the  name 
1 8  A  T  T  s,  alternating  with  a  small  precious  stone' — a  sapphire, 
a  balass  ruby,  an  emerald,  a  garnet,  Ac.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  innumerable  superstitions  connected  with  these  gems  in 
the  popular  belief  of  Roman  times  (so  frequently  laughed  at 
by  their  recorder,  Pliny),  we  cannot  but  believe  that  each 
of  these  gems  was  put  in  the  place  it  occupies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  some  particular  blessing  to  the  wearer. 

The  same  ring  throws  light  upon  another  curious  point  of 
dactyliology,  which,  without  such  assistance,  might  have 
remained  for  ever  undecided.  In  a  very  interesting  inscrip- 
tion, found  at  Alicante,  and  published  by  Montfaucon 
(Plate  136),  a  certain  pious  old  tady,  Fabia  Fabiana,  dedi- 
cates to  an  unnamed  goddess,  apparently  Isis,  in  honour  of 
her  grand-daughter,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  plate,  all  the 
contents  of  her  jewel-box.  .  This  comprises,  besides  brace- 
lets, anklets,  and  several  rings,  "  on  the  little  6nger  two,  set 
with  diamonds,"  on  the  next  finger  one  "  annulus  polypse- 
phus,"  with  emeralds  and  a  single  pearl.  This  last  was  not 
what  is  now  called  a  "  cluster  ring,"  where  the  head  is 
formed  by  a  single  stone,  surrounded  by  others  in  a  circle, 

*  The  sscond  letter  of  the  name  u  ths  nams  laxTira  looks  like  Oat  of  a  Romui- 

eDm*e  9,  which  cune  into  tue  in  later  laed  barbarian ;    but  there  oan    bo   no 

Imperial  timn.     It  i«  toand  on  a  large  doubt  it  a  merel;  a  proper  tum^  aod 

gilt  bronie  ring  from  Uichborough,  in  the  containi  no  furtber  mjater;. 
Libracj  of  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge.    The 
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that  feahion  being  of  modern  origin  and  -datit^  only  from 
the  Renaiasance.  For  if  cluster  rings  had  been  worn  in 
ancient  Rome,  imitatione  of  them  would  infalliblj  be  met 
with  amongst  the  innumerable  specimens  preserred  of  oma- 
mentai,  as  distinguished  from  si^t  rings,  in  base  metal  set 
witb  precious  stones  in  paste.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  "annulus  poljpsephus  "  has  all  the  stones  in  it  of  one 
and  the  same  species — that  is,  emertilds  :  the  single  pearl, 
BO  specified,  must  therefore  have  been  introduced  for  some 
speoal  purpose ;  perhaps  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a 
legend,  which,  upon  the  authority  of  the  ring  now  before 
lis,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  alternated  its  letters  with 
the  emeralds.  And  this  interpretation  of  "  polypsephus " 
is  further  supported  by  the  ring  found  amongst  the  Roman 
remains  at  the  back  of  the  Mansion  House  (1860-1),  and 
figured  in  this  Journal  (voL  xix.  p.  1 72).  Its  pattern  may 
beet  be  described  as  a  series  of  nine  connected  bosses, 
formed  out  of  the  solid  gold  of  the  circlet,  each  holding  a 
precious  stone — a  blue  spinel,  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  a 
garnet,  Stc  Here  again  we  meet  with  the  significant  num- 
ber Nine,  probably  in  this  case,  also,  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  nymphs  of  HeUcon,  At  this  late  period  of  the  Empire 
all  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  old  mythology  were  taJcen 
in  a  taliamanic  sense.  We  find  the  Three  Graces  frequently 
engrared  on  loadstone,  accompanied  with  legends  that  plainly 
tell  the  reason  for  their  being  so  honoured  in  an  utterly 
graceless  age.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  com- 
panionship of  the  Muses  brought  with  it  similar  blessings 
to  their  proteges,  and  that  the  wearer  of  such  a  talisman 
woold  expect  from  it  more  material  advantages  than 
merely — 

"  To  hear  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing." 

The  same  idea  was  carried  down  in  the  traditions  of  the 
jewellers'  crafl  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.  The  prettiest 
example  of  the  sort  that  can  be  adduced,  is  a  ring  found  at 
Higham,  near  Norwich,  and  figured  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xx. 
p.  172).  This,  however,  is  set  with  but  a  single  stone,  a 
ruby ;  the  place  filled  by  the  others  in  the  antique  "  polyp- 
sephus "  is  here  held  by  small  raised  quatrefoils,  dividing 
the  words  of  the  two  inscriptions,  or  "posies."  The  shank 
being  of  triangular  section,  the  two  external  sloping  sides 
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are  thus  inscribed — amob  vincit  OMNf,  and  iB  sui  icr  bn 
LIT. ;  declaring  plainly  enough  the  purpose  of  the  jewel,  a 
love  token,  or  perhaps  an  espousal  ring." 

These  actually  existing  examples  of  the  "  annulus  po- 
lypsephus,"  with  its  studied  variety  of  precious  stones, 
agree  too  closely  with  the  poet's  hints  (so  far  as  they  go),  to 
leave  much  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  subject  of  the  two  epigrams.  They  show  the  possibility 
of  its  being  a  ring  set  round  with  gems  of  ten  diflereDt 
species.  That  the  title  of  the  "  Ten  Maidens "  could  be 
most  appropriately  applied  to  the  Muses  and  their  govemesa 
Minerva,  seems  put  out  of  doubt  by  the  pointed  expressions 
of  Statius — a  person  also  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  the 
owner  of  the  famous  jewel,  and  who  has  evidently  some 
very  cogent  reason  for  swelling  the  regular  number  of  the 
Nine  up  to  Ten,  in  verses  dedicated  to  the  same  patron. 
That  precious  stones  were  amongst  the  most  acceptable 
offerings  to  the  powers  divine,  appears  from  numerous 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Lucian's  description  of  the  temple  of  the 
"  Syrian  Goddess," 

That  Stella,  a  professed  votary  of  the  tuneful  sisters, 
should  have  secured  their  favour  by  dedicating  a  gem  to 
each,  was  therefore  only  the  following  an  established  nsag^ 
but  that  some  laudable  ingenuity  was  displayed  by  him  in 
the  attribution  and  combination  in  one  ornament  of  the  gems 
so  dedicated,  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact  from  Martial's  making 
the  same  ornament  the  subject  of  his  verse. 

The  "  Ten  Maidens "  finds  an  echo  in  the  "  Three 
Brothers  "  and  "  Twelve  Mazarines,"  celebrated  in  lapidary 
annals,  though  titles  given  for  a  different  cause.  The 
"  Three  Brothers  "  were  the  great  rubies  that  guarded  the 
famous  diamond  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  his  pendant  jewel, 
equally  matched  in  size  and  colour,  true  "  tergemine."  The 
"  Twelve  Mazarines  "  were  the  lai^est  crown  diamonds  of 
France,  which  the  tasteful  Cardinal  had  ordered  to  be  re-cut 
in  the  rose  pattern,  invented  under  his  auspices. 

*  The  moUo  of  Chiucer'a  PriorsBB.  On  which  wu  first  fwritt«D  ■  crouotd 

"And  thereoD  hengs  a  broche  of  gold  A, 

full  Bhana,  And  afl«r,  ahob  tikcit  omhu.*' 
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A  NOTICE  OP  SOME  M8S.  SELECTED  FROM  THE   AEOHIVES 
OP  THE  DEAH  AND  OHAPTEE  OF  OANTEEBIJIIY.' 

Br  J.  B.  BBEFFABD. 

Frou  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  known  to  students 
that  the  Muniment  Chamber  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  con- 
tained an  immense  collection  of  nnimpeachably  authentic 
MSS.  illustrating  the  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  bygone  days.  The  old  chroniclers,  such  as  Gervase 
and  William  of  Canterbury,  William  of  Malmeabury,  and 
Thome  of  St.  Augustine's,  have  inspected  and  incorporated 
into  their  works  the  very  parchments  which  are  still  pre- 
served within  these  walls ;  and  all  who  are  called  upon  to 
refer  to  Wilkins'  "  Concilia,"  or  Mr,  Kemble's  "  Codex 
Diplomaticus "  will  remember  how  frequent  are  the  refer- 
ences to  the  Cathedral  registers  and  to  the  "  Chartse  Antiques 
Cantuar."  Above  all,  our  own  Somner  has  ransacked  these 
parchments,  and,  with  the  learning  and  judgment  which 
seem  to  be  heirlooms  attaching  to  the  office  of  Cathedral 
Auditor,  has  deciphered  and  transferred  to  his  appendix 
many  of  the  most  interesting  of  them.  In  fact,  I  shall  not 
be  going  too  far  if  I  say  that  but  for  the  information  stored 
up  in  these  archives,  the  narrative  of  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
national  Church  would  be  much  less  complete  than  it  now  is. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church  in 
1540  the  number  of '  MSS.  was  much  more  considerable 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  their  artistic  quahty  of  a  much 
higher  class ;  but  when  the  goods  of  the  convent  were 
scattered, — when  the  King  seized  the  land  and  the  treasure, 
a  treasure  so  precious  that  gold  and  silver  were  the  meanest 
part  of  the  plunder — many  richly  bound  books  and  grandly 
illuminated  MSS.  were  carried  off ;  a  great  part  of  them 
being  happily  destined  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Cottonian 
collection,  or  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the  Libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  As  for  the  less  attractive  MSS.  they  were 
not  considered  worth  the  stealing,  and  therefore,  to  the 

*  lUad  tt  the  Cantarbuij  Ueetiiig  of  the  Hoyal  Aroluealo^c&l  IniUtute,  1876. 
VOL.  ZXXUI.  X 
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amount  of  about  5000,  we  Still  hare  them  here,  in  the  same 
building  which  received  them  when  their  ink  was  yet  wet 
Since  the  great  spoliation  of  church  property,  this  collection 
has  been,  as  far  as  we  know,  safely  kept  together,  two  cases 
only  excepted.  In  one  case,  a  Kentish  gentleman  during 
Cromwell's  interregnum  acquired  a  dtipUcate  charter  of 
PhiUppe  Auguste,  which  a  ^ort  time  ago  figured  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  London  auctioneer.  In  the  other  case,  a 
jackdaw  stole  a  parchment  of  no  great  value  from  a  room 
to  which  he  gained  access  through  a  broken  window-pane. 
The  French  King's  charter  has  never  returned,  but  the 
jackdaw's  MS.  escaped  from  the  bird's  beak  and  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bennet,  at  the  time  a  Minor  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral,  from  whom,  afler  many  years,  it  passed  to 
the  Kev.  Frederick  Rouch,  who,  as  anyone  who  knows  Mr. 
Rouch  will  readily  believe,  restored  it  to  its  proper  place 
among  the  muniments. 

The  series  of  original  MSS.  extends  in  age  from  a.d.  742, 
when  Ethelb^d  of  Mercia  gave  to  Archbishop  Cuthbert  a 
charter  which  is  still  here,  down  to  the  time  of  the  great 
catastrophe  of  1540.  Of  this  latter  event  a  characteristic 
memorial  remains  in  the  appraiser's  catalogue  of  the  silver 
plate  found  in  the  convent,  wherein  are  set  down  the  weight 
and  value  of  every  spoon,  cup,  and  dish. 

Besides  the  strictly  ecdesiastical  documents,  which  of 
course  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  collection,  there  are  many 
interesting  records  relating  to  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance, some  of  which  were  sent  down  to  be  preserved  in  the 
monastic  treasury,  there  to  be  securely  kept,  safe  from  the 
sieges  and  plunderings  to  which  even  the  strongest  secular 
repositories  were  liable.  Examples  of  MSS.  of  this  class  are 
the  following ; — 

A  contemporary  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Henry  III. 
and  his  rebelUous  barons.  This  contains  copies  of  the 
letters  which  passed  between  the  parties  concerned,  from 
the  time  when  Louis  IX.  was  chosen  to  arbitrate,  down 
to  the  12th  of  May,  1264,  two  days  before  the  Battle  of 
Lewes.  In  it  are  found : — The  award  of  Louis  IX. ;  the 
brief  by  which  Urban  lY.  absolved  the  King  from  his  oath 
to  observe  the  provisions  of  Oxford ;  the  Barons'  respectful 
address  to  the  King ;  the  King's  defiance  to  Earl  Simon 
and  his  confederates ;  and  the  separate  defiance  sent  by  the 
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Ring  of  the  Romans  and  Prince  Edward.  From  this  or  some 
similar  collection  the  ancient  chroniclers  ohtained  copies  of 
these  letters,  and  from  the  chronicles  the  information  here  con- 
tained has  passed  into  all  the  printed  Histories  of  England. 

In  the  second  state  paper  are  set  forth  the  preliminary 
contracts  hy  which  Bdward  I.  was  appointed  mediator  in 
matter  of  the  disputed  Scottish  succession. 

Lastly,  here  is  an  official  copy  of  a  schedule  of  the 
reforms  imposed  upon  Edward  II.  by  the  Barons  of  the 
Lancastrian  faction  in  1311.  On  the  back  of  this  roll  is  a 
memorandum  which  states  that  these  ordinances  were 
deposited  for  safety  in  the  treasury  of  Christ  Church,  and 
thus  explains  how  it  happened  that  the  schedule  was  seot  to 
a  peaceful  monastery  but  little  concerned  in  reTolutioas  and 
political  disturbances  :  "  Et  les  dites  ordinaunces  et  le  cod- 
fermement  sunt  en  la  tresorie  de  ceste  oglise  en  garde." 

More  immediately  connected  with  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, and  valued  as  being  among  our  greatest  curiosities, 
are  ^e  two  MSS.  to  which  I  now  direct  attention.  These 
two  parchments  which,  the  signatures  excepted,  are  dupli- 
cates of  each  other,  record  an  episode  in  the  year  1070 
of  a  tong-stauding  dispute  between  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  aa  to  the  supremacy  and  primacy 
of  the  former.  The  great  interest  of  these  records  does 
not,  however,  lie  in  the  subject  matter,  but  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  bears  the  autograph  signatures  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  Queen,  and  of  several  of  the  chief 
ecclesiastics  of  their  time. 

Taking  the  first  of  these  MSS.,  we  see  that  it  is  attested 
by  the  King  and  Queen,  followed  hy  thii-teen  bishops,  and 
eleven  great  abbots.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of 
witnesses  accords  with  the  description  which  all  the  writers 
of  Church  History,  copying  from  Wharton,  give  of  this  well- 
known  "  Composition."  "  Examined  closely,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  MS.  is  written  from  end  to  end,  text  and  signatures, 
by  one  and  the  same  hand  ;  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
is  a  copy,  doubtless  contemporary,  doubtless  taken  from  the 
original  Composition  actually  executed  by  the  personages 
whose  names  are  appended  on  the  day  when  this  latter  was 
written. 

This  other  MS.,  which,  aa  I  have  said,  is  a  duplicate  of 
the  first,  has  the  body  of  the  deed  written  by  the  same  hand 


»  Jer.  CoItier'B  Eccl,  Hiet.  ii.  17. 
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which  executed  the  whole  of  the  first,  6ut  the  signatures 
are  evidently  the  autographs  of  the  persons  who  attested 
the  deed.  Here  are  the  very  crosses  which  the  CoQqueror 
and  his  wife  subscribed  as  substitutes  for  their  signatures, 
they  being  perhaps  "  illiterate"*;  and  here,  too,  are  the  names 
of  the  more  scholarly  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  of 
York,  written  by  their  own  hands,  the  Biahops  of  Winchester 
and  Dorchester,  of  Thetford  and  Worcester  also  siguing  their 
names  in  characters  as  various  in  style  as  the  writers  were 
different  in  temperament  This  second  manuscript  then,  I 
claim  to  be  the  very  parchment  which  was  executed  by  the 
royal  and  rererend  persons  concerned ;  and  this  other, 
authenticated  as  it  is  by  what  was  once  the  sea)  of  the  Con- 
queror, to  be  an  official  copy,  intended  for  public  inspection 
whilst  the  more  precious  original  was  kept  in  the  treasury, 
safe  from  loss  and  iujury.  The  copy,  executed  by  its  thirteen 
bishops  and  eleren  abbots,  has  long  been  known  and  oHen 
quoted ;  but  the  original,  attested  only  by  two  archbishops 
and  four  bishops,  has  never,  as  &r  as  I  am  aware,  been 
published  until  this  day. 

A  sketch  of  the  whole  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  present  collection,  if  only  a  few  words  were 
given  to  each,  would  be  tedious  from  its  length,  and  at  the 
same  time  obscure  from  its  brevity ;  I  therefore  propose  to 
select  two  topics  about  which  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
information,  and  which  will  givo  me  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  some  interesting  original  specimens. 
First,  I  will  piece  together  the  story  of  how  the  Convent 
sometimes  received,  and  sometimes  failed  to  receive,  a  cer- 
tain annual  gift  of  1600  gallons  of  wine  from  the  hands  of 
the  Kings  of  France.  Secondly,  I  will  exhibit  some  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  manner  in  which  individuals  and 
religious  corporations  united  themselves  by  the  bond  of 
Mutual  Society,  each  thus  undertaking  to  perform  chari- 
table acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
others. 

Beginning  then  with  the  history  of  the  wine,  I  will 
mention  that  in  1179  Louis  VIL,  as  the  chronicles  tell 
us,  alarmed  by  a  dangerous  illness  which  had  attacked 
his  son  and   heir-apparent,   came  over  to  Canterbury  to 
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seek  the  iDterreDtlon  of  St.  Thomas,  the  fame  of  whose 
miraculous  cures  had  been  for  nine  years  m  every  maD'a 
mouth.  Offering  a  magDificent  jewel  at  the  tomb  in 
the  crypt,  where  the  body  of  the  martyr  then  lay,  the 
King  returned  to  his  own  land,  a  wish  which  he  ex- 
pressed of  seeing  the  capital,  and  other  inland  parts  of 
England,  having  been  coldly  received  by  our  own  King 
Henry  II.  Arrived  at  home  he  found  his  son  recovered  or 
recovering,  and,  in  gratitude  for  the  cure,  he  gave  to  the 
Convent  of  Canterbuir  a  yearly  present  of  a  hundred  modii 
of  wine.  This  story  does  not  quite  hang  well  together,  for 
the  charter  by  which  the  wine  was  conferred,  being  dated 
from  Canterbury,  indicates  that  the  gift  was  made  during 
the  King's  visit,  and  before  he  had  had  time  to  hear  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  appeal  to  the  saint. 

The  original  charter  given  by  Louis  VII.,  which  I  here 
exhibit,  is  attested,  as  may  be  seen,  by  the  King's  seal 
and  monogram— ilTarac^er,  as  it  is  called  in  the  body 
of  the  deed — and  fortified  by  the  signatures  of  the  Royal 
Dapifer,  of  the  Buticularius,  of  the  Constable,  and  of  the 
Cbaacellor.  The  Chancellor  Hugo  signs  his  name  last 
of  all,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  charter  was  given  l»f  his 
hand,  which  may  mean  that  it  was  written  by  him,  or  that, 
as  Brompton  reports,*  it  was  laid  on  the  altar  by  the  Chan- 
cellor at  the  instance  of  the  King.  The  conditions  of  the 
grant  are  as  follow  ; — "  The  King,  induced  by  the  fame  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
gives  to  the  monks  of  St.  Trinity  a  hundred  modii  of  wine, 
of  the  measure  of  Paris,  to  be  received  yearly  at  the  time 
of  the  vintage,  in  the  Castle  of  Poissy,  all  tolls  and  duties, 
as  far  as  the  King's  power  extended,  being  remitted." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  worthy  of  notice,  that  whilst  reciting 
the  causes  which  moved  him  to  visit  St.  Thomas,  the  King 
makes  no  mention  of  the  illness  of  his  son.  His  own  words — 
"Intuitu  Beatissimi  Martyris  Thome, ad  cujus  tumulum,  pro 
salute  anime  et  corporis,  in  multa  devotione,  profecti  sumus 
impetranda" — imply  that  care  for  his  ovm  soul  and  his  own 
body  brought  him  to  Canterbury,  and  he  nowhere  hints 
that  the  grant  was  meant  for  a  thank-offering  expressing 
gratitude  for  any  special  mercy. 

The  King  of  England,  coming  to  Canterbury,  met  his 
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brotiier  King,  and,  like  a  good  knight,  forbore  to  take 
advantage  of  the  adversary  who  had  trusted  him.  Gervaae* 
tells  us  that  on  this  occasion  Henry  rode  all  niglit,  and  bo 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  an  eclipse  of  the  mooD 
which  occurred  dunng  the  journey. 

Louis  yil.  died  in  the  next  year,  1180,  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  now  recovered  bod,  Philippe  (II.)  Augustus, 
who,  upon  ascending  the  throne,  hastened,  by  a  charter  here 
before  you,  to  confirm  his  father's  gift.  By  virtue  of  this  con- 
firmation, the  wine  was  evidently  duly  received  up  to  the 
year  1189,  when  Philippe,  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
the  Crusade,  gave  this  supplementary  charter,  in  which  he 
requires  the  Provost  of  Poissy  to  continue  the  supply  of  wine 
as  heretofore,  making  up  the  quantity  from  the  King's  own 
cellar  if  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  assigned  for  the 
purpose  fell  short  of  the  hundred  muya ;  in  conclusion 
directing  that  the  wine  shall  not  be  withheld  even  if  after 
three  years  he  shall  not  have  returned  from  his  pilgrimage. 
From  1189  to  1235  no  writings  carry  on  the  history  of  the 
wine ;  perhaps  we  may  infer  from  this  silence  that  it  was 
duly  received ;  perhaps,  however,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  believed  that  the  political  comphcations  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  our  King  John  not  only  robbed  the  monks,  then  in 
exile,  of  their  wine,  but  even  made  petitions  and  remon- 
strances hopeless.  In  1235  Louis  IX.,  reciting  the  charter 
of  his  great-grandfather,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  charter 
by  his  grandfather,  added  his  own  coafirmation,  and,  as  a 
farther  assurance  to  the  monks,  executed  still  another 
confirmation  in  1263.  Philippe  lY.  in  1286,  in  his  tarn 
confirmed  the  grant  of  wine,  quoting  at  full  length  the 
charter  of  his  grandfatlier,  St.  Louis.  Finally,  in  1322, 
Charles  IV.  added  the  last  example  to  this  series  of  con- 
firmations. Copies  only  remain  of  the  second  confirmation 
of  St.  Louis  and  of  those  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  IV. ;  tlie 
originals  have  perished,  but  copies  of  all  survive  in  the  con- 
ventual registers. 

From  the  time  of  Charles  IV.  to  that  of  Louis  XI. — a 
space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years — no  &rther  t^rters  or 
confirmations  were  given  by  the  Kings  of  France,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  general  state  of  warfare  then  existing 
between  the  two   countries    deprived  the  monks  of  their 
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annual  benefaction.  Id  1472  the  energetic  William  Sellyng 
became  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  hypocritical  professions  of  friendship  which  were  then 
passing  to  and  fro  across  the  channel,  he  renewed  the  long 
silent  claim,  and  addressed  a  petition  to  the  King  of  France 
begging  him  to  become  a  second  founder  of  the  annual 
grant  of  wine.  We  have  here  two  charters,  and  a  copy  of 
another,  given  by  Louis  XI.,  which  show  that  he  lent  a 
favourable  ear  to  tbe  Trior's  petition,  and  not  only  resumed 
the  delivery  of  the  wine,  but  also  agreed  that  instead  of 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  the  fields  were 
wasted  and  the  vines  destroyed,  the  wine  should  be  sent 
from  the  Bordeiais  and  from  Touraine,  districts  suited  for 
supplying  a  fluid  more  generous  than  the  acerb  vintage  of 
Poissy.  The  second  of  these  charters  has,  attached  to  it  by 
a  parchment  ligature  secured  by  the  King^s  signet,  a  bundle 
of  small  warrants,  all  signed  by  great  officers  of  the  Court 
and  all  confirmatory  of  the  royal  grant.  These  appendices 
would  doubtless  do  much  towards  removing  the  difficulties 
which  smaller  officials  might  be  tempted  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  royal  giver  of  the  wine  and  its  far-distant  receiver. 

How  long  the  wily  King's  grant  remained  operative  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  secure  the  gratitude  ~ 
of  the  Prior  and  Chapter,  who  by  a  deed  under  the  con- 
ventual seal,  elected  Louis  to  full  communion  with  their 
monastery,  making  him  a  participator  in  the  benefits  of 
all  their  "  prayers,  masses,  fasts,  alms,  vigils,  and  all  other 
acts  of  piety."  The  Act  of  Chapter  by  which  these  privi- 
leges were  conferred  was  of  course  sent  to  France,  but 
Prior  Sellyng's  draft  of  a  letter  to  the  King,  announcing 
tbe  execution  of  the  instrument,  is  here  enrolled  in  this 
book  entitled  "  Christ  Church  Letters."  In  this  draft  it  is 
promised  that  the  name  of  the  King,  together  with  the  day  of 
his  o6it,  when  the  convent  is  informed  of  it,  shall  be  entered 
upon  the  roll  of  their  Martyrology  or  Register,  and  the 
anniversary  be  observed  with  such  ceremonies  as  are  re- 
served for  their  most  honoured  patrons. 

On  the  next  page  of  the  same  book  is  a  letter  which  relates 
to  the  wine  of  St  Thomas,  and  in  it  there  is  an  incidental 
allusion  to  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  tbe  last-mentioned 
king  ;  a  peculiarity  which,  thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
notices  it  in  **  Quentin  Durward,"  is  known  to  every  Bng- 
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lieh^Bpeaking  schoolboj  on  the  face  of  the  globe — better 
known,  perhaps,  than  any  personal  peculiarity  of  any  king 
who  figures  in  European  history.  Louis  XI.,  with  his  bat> 
band  of  saints,  stands,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  distinct 
figure  before  the  minds  of  thousands  of  general  readers,  to 
whom  all  other  French  monarchs,  from  Clovis  to  Charles  VII., 
are  no  more  than  formless  shadows.  This  letter,  then,  which 
represents  Louis  as  coveting  an  image  of  St  Thomas,  to  fill 
a  vacant  niche  in  his  hatband,  is  a  supplement  to  Sir  Walter's 
description  of  Maitre  Pierre,  and  some  day  may  come  to  be 
enshrined  as  a  note  in  a  new  and  more  sumptuous  "  Abbots- 
ford  edition  "  of  the  novels.  I  say  Sir  Walter's  description, 
for,  lacking  his  adoption  of  the  story,  it  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  pages  of  Jean  Bodin,  hidden  from  all  but 
laborious  students. 

This  confirmatory  letter,  which  was  written  by  a  London 
correspondent  to  Prior  Sellyng  at  Canterbury,  about  the  year 
1480,  begins  thus  : — "After  all  dew  recomendacyoo  plesyth 
your  lordshyp  to  undyrstond  I  have  spokyn  with  the  Frenshe 
Byshopp  at  Westminster ;  whereas  he  may  not  be  with  you  at 
thys  Ester,  but  wyll  send  unto  you  a  letter  be  a  man  of  his 
own,  and  also  will  be  with  you  or  that  he  passe  over  se,  and 
proposyth  to  be  a  Brothyr  of  youre  Chapter.  And  as  for  a 
pype  of  Wyne,  he  wold  not  for  his  bysshopereche  receve 
noon  of  yow.  Also,  Ser,  iher  is  a  man  of  his  thai  bare  youre 
letter  and  the  copye  of  youre  paient  unto  the  Kyng  of  Frounce, 
sayd  unto  me,  that  the  Kyng  of  Fraunce  ashyd  wheder  that  he 
had  any  tokyn  of  Saynt  Thomas  delivered  him  from  your 
lordshyp's  toysdome,  made  as  he  mygth  user  hit  on  hys  liatt  in 
the  worshyppyTi^  of  Saint  Thomas ;  the  tohiche  user  to  hymn 
a  gret  pksure.  What  shall  be  don  in  this  I  remyt  unto 
your  Lordshyp." 

After  Prior  Sellyng,  Thomas  Golstone,  the  second  of  the 
name,  ruled  the  monastery,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Charles  VIII.  the  son  of  Louis,  to  whom,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  these  rough  drafts  which  lie  on  the  table  he  ad- 
dressed some  most  servile  petitions.  In  the  example  now 
in  my  hand  he  cites  the  original  grant  and  the  confir- 
mations of  the  king's  predecessors,  especially  the  generous 
renewal  of  the  gift  after  long  disuse  by  Louis,  the  king's 
father.  He,  of  course,  begs  Charles  to  be  as  good  to 
the  Convent  as  his  father  1^  been,  and  he  promises  that, 
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in  their  turn,  the  monks  will  do  for  him  all  that  they  under- 
took to  do  for  the  late  king : — "  Orabunt  autem  assidue 
prefati  oratores  vestri  omnipotentem  Beum  pro  felici  statu 
Serenetatis  vestre  dum  vixeritis,  poat  mortem  Tero  pro 
anima  veatra,  ac  animabus  pr<^nitDrum  vestrorum  :  ac  pro 
pace  inter  Franciam  et  Angliam  perpetuo  conservanda." 
From  theae  drafts,  as  I  said  above,  we  infer  that  some 
sort  of  petition  was  sent  to  Charles  VIII.,  but  the  exact 
terms  in  which  it  was  composed  canuot  here  be  ascert^ned 
— probably  it  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  all  these  drafts, 
but  exactly  coincided  with  none.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  form  of  the  petition,  its  result  seems  to  have  been 
valueless,  for  we  do  not  find  any  answering  charter  beariog 
the  style  and  title  of  Charles  YIII. 

In  1514  Nicholas  Lytlyugton,  at  the  time  an  official 
of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  inspected  and  copied  all  the 
charters  relating  to  the  wine  which  were  extant  at  that 
date.  What  may  have  been  the  object  of  this  collection 
we  know  not ;  probably  a  petition  was  sent  to  Louis  XII. 
with  a  copy  of  the  certified  charters.  If  this  were  so  it 
was  productive  of  no  good  result,  for  the  name  of  Louis  XII. 
is,  like  that  of  Charles  VIII.  his  kinsman,  absent  from  the 
list  of  charters.  Thus  far,  then,  the  charters  of  gift  and 
coufirmatioQ,  the  title  deeds  as  we  may  call  them,  by  which 
the  claim  to  the  wine  was  established. 

The  next  step  after  obtainiog  the  wine  was  to  transport  it 
to  Ettgland  at  as  small  a  cost  as  possible,  and  this  the  monks 
were  enabled  to  do  by  the  liberality  of  those  of  the  French 
nobility  whose  estates  lay  between  the  vineyards  and  the 
coast.  Canterbury  possesses  in  large  numbers  the  original 
instruments,  fortified  by  the  seals  of  the  grantors,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Convent  was  pennitted  to  convey  Its  wine  from 
Poissy  to  Whitsand,  paying  neither  toll  nor  pedage  by  the 
way.  Among  the  benefactors  who  were  willing  to  forego 
their  claims  in  favour  of  the  Convent  were  the  Counts  of 
Poissy,  St  Valery,  Melun,  Guisnes,  Pontigny,  Flanders,  and 
Boulogne.  Here,  too,  are  charters  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I., 
John,  and  Edward  IV.,  which,  dispensing  with  the  customs 
dues  ordinarily  levied  upon  imports,  brought  the  wine 
cheaply  ashore  into  England. 

The  most  modem  notice  which  mentions  the  wine  as 
actually  received,  occurs  in  the  first  year  of  Eichard  III., 
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when  Dr.  Ijangton,  a  courtier  and  a  zealous  partizan  of  the 
Monastery  of  Christ  Church,  gives  advice  to  the  prior  about 
shipping  his  wine  which  was  warehoused  at  Bordeaux.  At 
the  time,  discord  was  threatened  between  the  two  countries, 
and  this,  whilst  it  hindered  the  shipment,  at  the  same  Urns 
rendered  the  prior  all  the  more  anxioua  to  get  his  property 
safely  across  to  his  own  side  of  the  channel.  This  letter  is 
dated  from  York,  whither  the  writer  had  gone  in  attendance 
upon  the  new  King  during  the  progress  in  search  of  popu- 
larity which  he  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  The 
portrait  of  Richard,  sketched  by  Dr.  Langton,  does  not  in 
any  particular  resemble  the  popwar  idea  of  the  crook-backed 
tyrant    Thus  he  writes : — 

*'  Thys  Kyng  contenteth  the  people  what  he  goes  better 
than  ever  did  prince  ;  for  many  a  poor  man  that  hath 
suffred  wrong  many  days  have  he  relevyd  and  helped  be 
his  counsel ;  and  in  many  grete  cities  and  townea  was  grete 
Bummea  of  money  gyf  hyra  which  all  he  hathe  refusyd.  On 
my  trouth  I  lyked  never  the  condycions  of  any  prince  so 
well  as  his,"  Ac.  The  writer  at  the  date  had  been  promoted 
to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's,  and  was  aspiring  to  that  of 
Salisbury,  which  soon  fell  to  him  ;  and,  tjierefore,  he  was 
bound  to  be  satisfied  with  a  patron  to  whom  he  owed  suqh 
rapid  promotion.  In  connexion  with  his  translation  from 
St.  David's  to  Salisbury  Dr.  Langton  quaintly  writes :  "  I 
trust  in  Ood  ye  sbal  bastely  here  tythyngs  of  me  that  I  am 
an  Ynglisshman  again,  and  no  more  Walsbe." 

In  one  of  the  monastio  registers  are  two  pages  filled  with  ' 
memoranda  relating  to  the  growing  and  collecting  of  this 
"  Wine  of  St.  Thomas,"  whose  history  we  are  tracking. 
These  memoranda  are  disjointed  and  crabbed  in  their  style, 
and,  therefore,  I  submit  the  substance  rather  than  the  text 
of  ihe  information  which  they  contain  : — 

*'  At  Triel  and  Cantelnpe  the  King  of  Frauoe  has  certain  tenanti, 
vtho  are  bound  to  pay  ever;  year  to  the  agent  of  the  Ganterbuiy 
Monastery,  at  the  time  of  vintage,  a  ccbb  of  nine,  large  or  aniaU,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  holdings. 

"  In  cEiseH  of  defcilt  the  agent  who  represents  at  Poissy  the  IMor  of 
Canterbury  hu  a  power  of  doBtraint,  which  must,  however,  be  exeroiBed 
through  the  provost  of  PoiBsy. 

"  At  Triel  the  King  has  a  special  oloae  of  land  which  is  let  to  a  woman 
of  Poisey,  and  she  is  bound  to  deliver  half  the  red  wine  which  the  close 
produces  to  the  King  and  half  the  white  wine  to  the  agent  of  Christ 
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Chuich,  the  remuniog  halves  of  both  the  red  wine  and  the  white  being 
her  own  fee,  to  repa;  her  for  the  oultivatiou  of  the  cloee. 

"  At  the  eud  of  the  vintage  the  Fzior's  agent  shati  go  to  the  Provost, 
and  before  him  make  a  Btatement  on  oath,  declaring  how  much  wine  be 
has  reoeived  from  the  Tinejards  and  from  the  special  cloee  ;  and  if  the 
total  be  lees  than  a  hundred  muyi,  then  the  ProTOat  ^lall  fiimiah  the 
balance  from  the  caatie  cellar. 

"  At  St.  Brice  the  Conyent  of  Christ  Church  owns  two  pieces  of  vine- 
yard  which  the  agent  lets  to  teuanta,  who,  by  wa;  of  rent,  pay  half  the 
produce  of  the  yines." 

I  may  here  explain  that  the  property  at  St.  Brice  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  monastery  by  a  deed  of  gifl  exe- 
cuted by  one  fiicholda,  the  widow  of  Gruido  de  Groolai,  in 
the  twelfUi  century.  This  gift  is  certified  in  two  small 
parchments,  which  bear  the  seal  of  Peter  Bishop  of  Paris. 
Retuniing  to  the  memoranda  we  learn  farther,  that : — 

"  The  tenants,  both  at  Triel  and  at  St.  Brice,  are  forbidden  to  com- 
plete their  wines  (non  debent  fullare  vina)  except  inthe  presence  of  the 
■gent ;  lest  they  be  tempted,  by  adding  water,  to  make  worse  wine  for 
the  Convent  than  they  do  hr  themselvea" 

An  arpentum  of  vin^ard  ought  to  yield  an  average  of  eight 
muys  of  wine ;  that  is,  sometimes  sir  and  sometimes  ten. 

In  the  year  1294,  when  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  on  the  question  of  the  territory  of  Guienne, 
Philip  IV.  arrested  the  Convent's  wine,  along  with  all  the 
goods  of  English  subjects  found  on  French  territory  ;  but 
afterwards,  in  1302,  he  restored  the  wine,  and,  in  addition, 
gave  200  livres  as  damages  and  compensation  for  delay. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  warrants  to  his  Provost  at  Poissy, 
and  to  his  treasurer,  directing  them  to  reinstate  the  Canter- 
bury monks  in  all  their  former  privileges,  and  to  pay  the 
200  livrea  which  he  had  assigned  to  them. 

The  register  from  which  we  get  this  information  reports 
that  at  the  same  time  Philip  suspended  the  law  which 
forbade  the  exportation  of  gold,  silver  and  coined  money, 
in  favour  of  Prior  Henir  of  Canterbury,  who  was  in  France 
attached  to  the  suite  of  Edward  I.  From  the  copy  of  the 
instrument  by  which  this  grace  was  conferred,  it  appears 
to  hare  been  only  an  ordinary  passport,  permitting  the 
Prior  to  enter  and  leave  the  country  with  his  usual  stately 
equipage,  his  horses,  plate,  personal  ornaments,  &c.  !Now 
considering  that  Prior  Eastry  was  in  the   company  of  an 
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almost  TictoriouB  invader,  backed  by  50,000  men,  this  pass- 
port seems  to  have  been  superfiuous,  if  not  impertinent. 

In  one  of  the  portfolios  are  contained  the  reports  fuiv 
nished  to  Prior  Eastry  by  Robert  de  Longo-Jumello,  his 
resident  agent  at  Trie),  and  by  Peter  Galais,  who  succeeded 
to  the  office  after  the  death  of  Longjumeau  in  1324.  Among 
the  accounts  are  some  familiar  letters  from  the  agent  asking 
for  forbearance  when  his  payments  were  in  arrear ;  report- 
ing the  progress  of  his  collections  in  the  time  of  vintage ; 
protesting  against  the  calumnies  of  mischievous  talebearers ; 
and  in  one  case  complaining  that  the  cloth  sent  irom  Canter- 
bury for  the  writer's  livery  gown  was  not  long  enough  by  a 
yard.  Another  parchment  has  a  title  which  may  be  rendered, 
"  The  census  of  the  wine  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  re- 
ceived at  Triel,  a.d.  1292."  After  the  title  follow  a  hundred 
lines  of  items,  each  line  stating  the  name  of  a  tenant  who 
contributed  wine,  the  designation  of  his  vineyard,  and  the 
amount  of  wine  which  he  contributed.  This  account  proves 
that  at  the  date,  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first 
grant  by  Louis  VII.,  the  wine  was  collected  upon  the  old 
plan,  gallon  by  gallon,  from  the  king's  tenants  ;  each  person 
paying  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  vineyard.  Here  are 
other  reports  of  a  similar  kind  for  the  years  1288,  1289, 
and  1300.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  is  a  statement  that 
the  wine  paid  as  rent  at  Triel  amounted  to  18  muys, 
7  aestres  and  a  half. 

In  1324  Longjumeau,  the  agent,  died,  and  Peter  Galais,  a 
citizen  of  Paris,  took  his  pleice.  It  is  proved  by  an  entry 
made  in  this  year  that  the  wine  was  not  transported  to 
England,  but  was  sold  on  the  spot.  The  wine  produced  in 
1323  amounted  to  six  casks,  and  was  sold  for  16  livres  of 
Paris.  More  wine  was  grown,  but  the  Queen  Isabella  of 
England,  who,  with  her  son  and  Mortimer,  was  in  France 
engaged  in  matters  affecting  the  Crown  of  England, 
took  two  casks,  for  which  she  did  not  pay  anything. 
In  the  same  year  the  treasurer  of  the  King  of  Prance 
paid  57  livres,  on  account  of  28  muis,  which  were  lacking 
from  the  Canterbury  hundred.  The  summary  for  this  year, 
1324,  states :  "  Et  sic  est  profectus  de  vinis  Francie, 
A.D.  Mcccxsiv  de  claro  in  sterlingis  xrii.  lib.  viii.  s.  z.  d. 
oh."  That  is  to  say,  that  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid 
in  the  year  1324,  the  convent  netted  something  less  thaii 
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17/.  10<. ;  but  even  this  vna  not  an  exceptionally  bad  year, 
for  on  one  occafiion  the  agent,  alarmed  at  some  seizures  of 
provisions  which  the  king  iras  making  for  the  use  of  bis  army 
in  Flanders,  sold  off  all  the  convent  wine  for  IS  Paris  lirres. 
On  this  occasion  he  reports  that  the  wine  was  "  thick  and 
in  bad  condition,  and  that  the  wines  of  this  year  were  quite 
valueless  ": — ("  Cras  et  en  mauvois  point,  et  que  les  vins  de 
ceste  anne  ne  hont  rien  valu  "). 

It  may  be  asked,  what  did  a  mui  contain,  and  how  much 
did  the  hundred  tnuis,  which  sold  for  17^.  10s.,  amount  to? 
One  of  the  Cathedral  registers  answera  this  satisfactorily, 
giving  the  various  standards  in  use  at  Paris,  St.  Denis,  St. 
Brice,  Pontoise,  and  TrieL  The  standard  of  Paris,  the  only 
one  which  concerns  us,  seeing  that  Louis  VII.  prescribed 
that  his  gift  was  to  be  estimated  by  that  measure,  is  thus 
described  :  "  A  Parys,  ii,  pintes  fiint  une  quarte,  et  quartre 
quartes  sunt  un  sester  ;  xvi.  sestres  sunt  un  mu,  et  vi.  mus 
fiint  un  tonel.  Tel  ke  C  muis  sunt  xvi.  tonels  et  quatre 
muis — Tel  ke  uii.  xvi.  sestres  sunt  un  tonel."  From  this 
it  appears  that  a  sester,  containing  four  quarts,  was  but 
a  gfdloD  translated  into  French,  and  that  a  mu  of  16  sestres 
contained  16  gallons,  and  therefore  that  a  hundred  modii  of 
"  the  wine  of  St.  Thomas  "  amounted  to  1600  gallons.  This 
quantity  we  learn  was  exported  in  16  tuns  of  96  gallons 
each,  with  one  smaller  dolium  containing  the  trifling  balance. 

One  more  question,  but  that  an  important  one,  remains 
to  be  solved :  what  sort  of  wine  was  tliis  which  resulted 
from  the  combined  contributions  of  the  tenants  of  St.  Brice 
and  Triel  ?  For  answer,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  both  St.  Brice  and  Triel  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
Paris,  and  that  the  vin  du  pays  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  is  a  hquid  so  austere  and  worthless  that  it  can  only 
be  obtained  outside  the  barriers  ;  the  trifling  octroi  duty, 
which  would  double  its  price,  being  sufficient  to  exclude  it 
from  the  city.  In  fact,  the  vin  bleu  of  the  Parisian  workman 
is  the  red  vrine  which,  we  have  seen,  was  reserved  for  the 
king,  whilst  the  corresponding  white,  and  by  inference, 
inferior  product,  constituted  the  "  Vinum  Sci.  Thome "  of 
these  records. 

I  now  proceed  to  direct  attention  to  the  second  subject 
I  have  mentioned  as  being  illustrated  by  the  Canterbury 
HSS.    I  must  remind  you,  that  aU  the  great  monasteries  of 
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the  middle  ages,  were  accustomed  to  make  coDtracts  with 
each  other,  by  which  they  stipulated,  that  upon  notice  being 
duly  given  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  one  houses  the 
brethren  of  aU  the  other  associated  houses  should  perform 
certain  pre-arranged  religious  rites  on  behalf  of  the  soul  of 
the  deiimct  The  annouDCement  of  the  death  was  conveyed 
from  monastery  to  monastery  by  a  special  messenger,  who 
was  styled  "Brevigerulus"  "Breviger,"  or  "PortitorBrevium." 
If  the  departed  monk  were  a  simple  brother  of  his  order, 
a  mere  "  breve  "  was  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  intimation 
of  his  death  ;  in  fact  the  dispatch  of  the  "  breve  "  was  often 
delayed  until  the  number  of  deaths  had  accumulated  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  worth  while  to  start  the  "Breviger"on  his 
round.  When,  however,  a  prelate — a  bishop  or  an  abbot — 
passed  away,a  more  solemn  form  of  procedure  was  employed. 
A  roll  of  parchment  (technically  rotttlut)  was  prepared, 
and  upon  it  was  inscribed  a  catuogue  of  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  of  the  public  employments  which  he  had  exercdsed, 
and  of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  his  own 
monastery,  and  upon  the  church  in  general ;  lastly,  the  roll 
expressed  in  mournful  terms,  t^  great  grief  of  the  brethreu 
of  the  deceased,  and  called  upon  all  who  were  bound  by  con- 
tract to  do  so,  to  perform  the  usual  ceremonies  for  the  repose 
of  his  souL 

With  this  short  introduction,  referring  you  for  &rther 
information  to  a  learned  paper  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  in  the 
Norwich  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute.  I  here 
direct  notice  to  an  important  parchment,  being  the  very 
rotttku  which  was  sent  round  from  convent  to  convent 
throughout  eastern  England  after  the  death  of  John 
Hotham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  in  1336.  At  the  head 
of  the  roll  is  a  large  illuminated  initial  letter  cont^ning 
a  conventional  representation  of  the  defunct  arrayed  in 
episcopal  vestments;  this  is  followed  by  an  elaborate 
eulogy  of  the  Bishop,  who,  as  a  great  churchman  and  a 
great  statesman  perhaps  had  really  deserved  laudatory 
epithets,  which,  if  appUed  to  a  less  distinguished  personage, 
might  be  considered  hyperbolical. 

In  this  lament,  the  church  of  Ely  is  described  as  weeping 
as  for  an  only  son.  8he  is  Bachel  mourning  not  her  sons, 
but  the  &ther  of  her  sons. 

The  defunct  is '  declared  to  be  another  Jacob — "  qui  die 
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noctuque  geln  urebatur  et  estu  pro  amoris  roagnitudine 
serviens  pro  Rachel."  A  second  Moses — he  was  "  dux 
populi,"  A  second  Aaron  "Sacerdos  magnus  erat."  "Mat- 
tathias  zelator  legis  Dei  streiiuus."  "  Johanathas  amabilis  ; 
et  Symon  vir  consilii."     "Erat  honestis  parentibus  procrea- 

tufl,  et  in  domibus  regum  educatus  mox  generositate 

nobilitatus." 

**NoQ  obstante  quflris  occupacione  mundana  paalterium 
Daviticura  cotidie  ex  integro  Kegi  regum  decantavit" 

"  Erat  in  ecclesia  angellcus,  in  aula  splendidus,  in  mensa 
dapsilia,  in  capitulo  serems,  argnens,  increpans,  obsecrans 
subditos  in  omni  paciencia  et  doctrina." 

At  the  end  of  the  eulogy  is  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
raison  d'etre  of  these  rolls  : — Nam  sepcies  in  die  cadit  Justus, 
et  nemo  mundus  a  sorde,  nee  infans  quidem  unius  diei — Et 
ob  hoc,  inefiabilis  Dei  miseracio  humane  fragilitati  pie  pre- 
ordinarit,  ut  qui  sibi  non  aufficit  pro  suia  reatibus  satisfacere, 
de  suffragiis  allenis,  reconciliacionis  remedium  misericorditer 
coDsequatur — Unde  iterato  restris  pedibus,  pietatis  intuitu, 
proToluti  crebris  gemitibus,  precea  precibus  humiliter  accu- 
mulamus  quatinus  beneficiorum  retnedia  que  unicuique  nos- 
trum fipem  caritatis  inapirayerint  eidem  Johanni  velitis 
impartiri — Et  que  vel  quanta  fuerint  derocionis  vestre 
munera,  cum  titulis  veatris,  in  scripto  redigi  devotiasime  sup- 

plicamuB Creator  omnium  rerum  faciat  nos  seipsum 

rerelata  facie  contemplari — Anima  Dni.  Johia.  de  Hotfaam 
quondam  Episcopi  Eliensis,  et  anime  omnium  fidelium 
defiinctorum  per  misericordiam  Bei,  requiescant  in  pace. 
Amen — "  Noatri  defuncti  sunt  vobis  in  prece  juncti." 

This  long  explanation  condensed  amounts  to  this  :  that 
any  one  whose  acts  of  peniteoce  do  not  suffice  to  atone  for 
his  trespasses,  may  acquire  the  necessary  balance  of  pioua 
deeds  from  the  superfluous  merits  of  others ;  and  therefore 
the  monks  of  Ely  beseech  their  brethren  of  the  allied  monaa- 
teries  to  bestow  upon  the  deceased  bishop  a  share  in  the 
benefits  of  their  supererogatory  doTOtions.  The  roll  thus 
filled  -was  sent  round  to  the  monasteries,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, which  were  in  muttiai  society  with  Ely,  and  each,  in'  turn, 
inscribed  upon  it  its  titulus,  that  is,  the  name  of  the  monastery 
was  written  in  full,  the  prayer  for  repose  was  added  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  given  above,  and  the  invocation  asking 
for  good  offices  in  repayment  concluded  the  titulus. 
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One  example  will  serve  to  show  the,  form  of  a  compi 
Ultdus : — 

"  Titulus  ecclesie  See.  Marie  et  Sci.  Benedict! 


"Aninia  Bui :  Johis.  Epi ;  Elyens.  et  anime 
"  Omniuni  fidelium  defunctorum,  per 
"  Misericordiam  Dei,  requiescant  in  pace." 
"  Amen — Oramus  pro  yestris,  orate  pro  nostris." 
The  monks  of  Cropland  varied  the  closing  invocation,  to, 
"  Yestris  nostra  damns,  pro  nostris  vestra  rogamus."  The 
Carmelites  of  Cambridge  and  the  monks  of  Stow,  insert  after 
the  name  of  the  bishop,  the  words,  "  et  anima  Ricardi 
Monachi  et  acoliti  ejus."  It  is  probable  that  this  Richard 
was  a  monk  of  Ely,  personally  known  to  the  Cambridge 
Friars  and  to  the  brethren  at  Stow.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  when  this  rotulus  arrived  at  Canterbury,  the  titulug 
of  Christ  Church  ought  to  have  been  inscribed  upon  it  and  the 
bearer  helped  forward  on  his  homeward  road ;  what  the 
accident  may  have  been  which  prevented  this,  we  do  not 
know,  but  to  it  we  owe  the  possession  of  this  valuable  MS., 
which  was  intended  to  remain  at  Ely.  You  will  remember 
that  when  speaking  of  the  French  wine,  I  told  you  that 
when  Louis  XI.  renewed  the  grant  he  was  received  into 
society  with  Christ  Church.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  r(^xdxa,  rich  in  royal  heraldry  was 
brought  to  receive  the  titulus  of  the  Canterbury  Convent, 
Edward  17.  came  to  something  of  the  same  honour  by  a 
sidewind.  It  happened  that  before  Cardinal  Bourchier  cUed, 
he  established  and  endowed  a  chantry  in  his  cathedral, 
neglecting,  however,  to  obtain  the  King's  licence  for  the 
amortization  of  the  lands  conferred  by  the  deed  of  endow- 
ment. By  this  neglect  the  King  had  the  opportunity  of 
seizing  the  endowment,  but  he  waived  his  right,  and  in 
gratitude,  the  Chapter  received  him  into  Communion,  con- 
stituting him  a  co-founder  of  the  Chantry.  Among  the  MS3. 
will  be  found  proofe  that  the  monasteries  of  St.  Bertin, 
St.  Ouen,  and  Lyons,  in  France,  and  Waltham  and  West- 
minster in  our  own  country  were  joined  to  Christ  Church 
Canterbury  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  confraternity. 

In  a  list  of  disbursements  for  the  year  1221  there  are 
many  items  which  bear  upon  this  subject    For  example  : — 
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"  Portitori  brevium  pro  Oaberto  "  Monacho  Vllltf — Pro 
Honorio — Pro  Helya  Longo." 

"  Portitori  rotuli  pro  Willelmo  priore,  xi.  b.  iiii.  d," 

"  Pro  eodem  rotulo  faciendo — ii,  b.  x.  d." 

The  deaths  of  Bimple  monks  were  nnnounced  by  "Brevia," 
the  expensive  roltdus  being  reserved  for  the  prior. 

Id  coDcIusion,  I 'will  draw  attention  to  this  handsome 
volume  with  its  velvet  bindings  and  brazen  clasps.  It  con- 
tains the  Indenture  (expressed  by  the  undulated  upper  edge 
of  the  lids)  by  which  the  Prior  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury 
bound  themselves  to  observe  the  obits  of  King  Henry  VII., 
Margaret  his  mother,  Edmond  his  father,  and  Elizabeth 
of  York  his  consort.  The  seals,  which  hang  from  the  lower 
margin  are  those  of  the  King  as  a  principal  in  the  trans- 
action, and  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  in  the  character  of  trustees.  The  instru- 
ment  is  one  of  the  counterparts  of  the  well-known  Deed 
by  which  that  beautiful  and  stately  edifice,  the  chapel  of 
Henry  YII.  was  established  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to 
which  the  officials  of  Clirist  Church  were  parties,  together 
with  so  many  other  important  communities  of  the  time.' 

*  See   Deui   Stanley'!   "MemoriaU  of  more  thui    once  been    exhibited  at  tbs 

Weatmiiirter    Abbe;."    p.    182.      Tbs  meeting!  □(  the   Institute.      Set   Arolu 

Roj*l  copy  of  tiieae  iDdsnturen,  sumptu-  Joum.  vol.  xviiL  pp.  1S2,  27S  (where  the 

ou^j  bouod,  and  hAving  its  depending  docuEaents  ore  more  fully  described)  and 

mla  eacloaed  in  diver  ■kippeta,  now  pre-  vol  xix.  p.  2gS. 
aerved  in  tlie  Public  Becord  Offiw,  hu 
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ON  THE  BEOKZE  POBTEAIT  BTJ8TS  OF  MICHEL  ANQELO, 
ATTEIBUTED  TO  DANIELE  DA  VOLTEEEA  AND  OTHEE 
ABTI8TS. 

Br  C.  DBtIRT  K.  FORTNUH,  F.B.A. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1875,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting to  the  memberB  of  this  Institute,  a  wax  medalUon 
portrait  of  Michel  Angelo,  believed  to  be  the  original  work 
taken  from  the  Hfe  by  his  pupil  Leo  Zeoni,  and  1  took  that 
opportunity  of  referring  to  other  known  portraits  of  tbe 
great  Tuscan  sculptor. 

Those  notes,  together  with  an  autotype  of  the  wax  medal- 
lion, and  of  Leo's  medal  modelled  therefrom,  were  published 
in  the  "Arch,  Journ."  vol.  xxxii.,  and  I  would  now  wish  to 
offer  a  few  supplementary  remarks  upon  some  of  the  port- 
raits referred  to  in  that  paper,  more  particularly  to  the 
bronze  head,  the  model  of  which  is  attributed  to  Daniele 
Eicciarelli  da  Volterra,  by  Vasari,  and  generally  believed 
to  be  by  his  hand. 

Various  works  and  notices,  with  documents  from  the 
Buonarroti  archives,  hare  since  been  published  ;  moreover, 
a  sojourn  of  some  weeks  during  the  last  winter  at  Florence 
and  elsewhere,  enabled  me  to  gather  further  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  bust,  and  to  others  in  the  same  mate- 
rial existing  in  various  collections,  sonie  of  which  have  been 
attributed  to  other  hands. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Vasari  (Vita,  p.  260,  ed. 
Lemonnier),  in  his  Life  of  Angelo,  after  referring  to  the  me- 
dallion portrait  by  Leo  Leone,  (Leoui  or  Lione,  as  it  is 
variously  spelt)  states 

"  Di  Micheli^olo  Don  ci  ^  oltri  ritratti  che  duoi  di  pitturn ;  uno  di 
mano  del  Bugiardinc^  e  I'altrD  di  Jacopo  del  Oonte  ;  ed  uno  di  broQEO  di 
tutto  rilievo,  fiitto  da  Dauiello  Riociarelli ;  e  questo  del  Cavalier  Lione." 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Vasari  is  not  always  tbe  most 
accurate  of  historians,  and  that  impUcit  faith   cnnaot  be 
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placed  in  all  his  records,  nor  Id  the  completeuess  of  his 
statements,  but,  in  respect  to  the  portraits  referred  to  by 
him  in  the  above  passage,  he  doubtless  would  be  well  in- 
formed, and,  had  other  busts  of  AngeJo  been  executed  by 
other  knowD  sculptors,  in  bronze  or  in  marble,  Yasari  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  notice  them  ;  more  especially  as  he 
afterwards  refers  to  that  modelled  from  a  plaster  mask  of 
the  dead  subject,  taken,  as  it  would  seem,  after  the  body 
had  been  conveyed  from  Rome  to  Florence,  and  sculptured 
in  marble  by  Gio.  Battista  Lorenzi,  for  the  Master's  monu- 
ment in  S*  Croce. 

But  to  return  to  the  bronze  busts  ;  in  my  former  paper 
I  referred  to 

I.  The  bronze  head  fixed  upon  a  bust  of  higio  morato 
marble,  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

II.  A  similar  bronze  head  at  Oxford,  fixed  upon  a  bust 
made  of  plaster. 

III.  A  bust,  entirely  of  bronze,  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti  at 
Florence,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Bologna. 

lY.  A  bust,  also  entirely  of  bronze,  and  also  ascribed  to 
Giovanni  Bologna,  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  the  Bar- 
gello  in  Florence. 

Y.  A  bronze  bust,  figured  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts  (vol.  xix.  p.  330). 

VI.  A  bust  (head  only)  in  bronze  belonging  to  M.  Piot 
(wrongly  spelt  Piaud)  of  Paris. 

Let  us  now  see  what  light  recent  publications  may  have 
thrown  upon  the  history  and  the  authorship  of  these  bronze 
heads  and  busts. 

The  learned  Director  of  the  Archivio  at  Florence, 
Cavaliere  Gaetano  Milanesi,  in  a  notice  on  the  portraits  of 
Michel  Angelo,  forming  the  first  of  a  series  of  short  essays 
published  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  in  1875  by  Sansoni 
of  Florence,  and  entitled  "  Michelangiolo  Buonarroti ; 
Ricordo  al  Popolo  Italiano ;"  at  page  14  states  that 

"  Among  the  portraits  in  relief  of  bronze,  cue,  most  celebrated,  is  ia 
the  Oalletj  of  the  Capitol,  and  from  its  beauty  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  that  reoorded  hy  Vasari  as  the  work  of  .RicoiarelU; 
certainly  not  lesa  beautiful  ia  that  in  the  National  Museum  of  Florence. 
It  belonged  to  Antonio  del  Franoese  da  Castel  Durante,  the  last  servant 
of  Uichelangiolo,  and,  in  1570,  vas  sent  by  him  as  a  gifl  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino ;  after  his  death  it  came  with  other  precious  objects  into  the 
~   1  of  the  Medioi,  through  the  Princess  Vittoria,  the  last  of  the 
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house  of  the  Delia  Rovere,  and  wife  of  the  Gnuid  Duke  Ferdinand  II. 
&L  Eugene  Fiot  poaseBsee  aiiother  portrait  of  Micbelaogiolo,  ia  the  round 
and  of  bronze,  wid  to  be  very  fine.  He  maintains  that  it  is  the  same 
that  Antonio  del  Francese  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  But  it  appears 
to  me  difficult  to  believe  that  the  portrait  of  the  Casa  Medici,  into 
which  it  certain!;  passed  hj  inheritance,  should  have  been  set  aside 
and  sold." 

This  latter  remark  is  made  in  reference  to  K.  Piot's 
opinion  that  not  only  is  the  bronze  head  that  he  possesses 
the  identical  one  given  by  Antonio  to  the  Duke,  but  that 
it  was  actualljr  modelled  by  him,  the  son  of  a  French  joiner, 
-who  had  executed  constnictire  architectural  models  in 
vood  Tor  Michel  Angelo  after  his  designs. 

The  Bargello  bust,  together  with  a  marble  copy  of  the 
Moses,  of  reduced  size  and  from  the  studio  of  Michel  Angelo, 
also  received  from  Antonio,  had  been  for  years  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  Villa  the  "Poggio  Imperiale,"  whence  they  were 
brought  to  the  National  Museum,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  it  is  the  identical  bust  given  by  Antonio  to  the 
Duke  of  Urbiuo.  But  this  bust  has  been  attributed  to 
Antoaio  del  Francese,  as  an  original  portrait  of  his  great 
master  and  executed  by  him.  Let  us  also  enquire  further 
into  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Among  the  documents  published  by  the  Commendatore 
Aurelio  Gotti  in  bia  "  Vita  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti " 
(8vo.  Firenze,  12th  Sep.  1875)  and  reproduced  in  English 
translation,  with  the  addition  of  valuable  remarks  on 
the  master's  works  by  Mr.  Heath  Wilson  in  his  more 
recently  published  "  Life  and  Works  of  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti"  {8to.  London,  Murray,  1876),  we  find  the 
following  referring  to  these  portrait  busts,  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Lionardo  Buonarroti  (Michel  AngeIo*s  nephew) 
from  Diomede  Leoni  and  Jacopo  del  Duca.  In  a  letter  from 
Diomede  of  6th  Oct.  156S,  he  writes ' 

"  Gli  ricorderb  (a  Daniello)  egli  dice,  le  vostre  due  Teste,  e  troveii  la 
mia  a  buon  termiue  che  gli  faxft  venir  voglia  di  fore  rinettare  le  vostie, 
tanto  piil  presto  ;  "  or,  as  translated  bj  Mr.  Heath  Wilson  :*  "  I  remind 
70U  (Daniello)  of  your  two  busts.^  You  will  find  mioe  nearly  finished, 
which  will  make  you  wish  to  dean  (chase)  yours  as  soon  as  possible." 


>  For   iwaom  whioh  will  appear,   it 
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But  Daniele  was  ill,  had  been  to  the  baths  of  San  FUippo, 
and  died  early  in  1566,  without  having  chased  those  bronze 
heads  (if  he  ever  intended  so  to  do),  and  of  which  it  would 
seem  that  hS  had  cast  three.  As  suggested  bj  Signer  Gotti, 
his  assistants  may  hare  been  less  capable,  and  produced 
inferior  casts  of  the  same  model ;  for  in  a  letter  from  Jacopo 
del  Duca  to  Lionardo  of  the  18th  April,  1566,  he  writes  : — 

"Circa  le  teste  di  mitallo,  Meaeer  Daniello  gli  ha  gsttati,  ma  aono  in 
modo  che  hormai  se  hanoo  da  fore  de  novo  con  ciselli  et  lime,  u  che  noa 
BO  Be  saranno  a  propoeito  per  T,  S.  ;  fate  vol  Io  per  me  vorrei  havesti 
il  ritratto  della  bona  memoria  de  misBere,  non  d'un  altro.  V.  S.  faze 
lei ;  commetta  a  qualcheduno  che  Ti  ragguaglie  meglio  di  me.  So  che 
quel  ohe  dice,  dico  per  amor  die  vi  porto,  et  forse,  easendo  vivo  Daniello, 
I'arebbe  fatte  condurre  a  un  modo,  che  questi  Boi  genti  nob  bo  quel  che 
faninno." 

As  translated  by  Mr.  Heath  Wilson — 
Letter  of  18(A  April,  1566. 

"  With  regard  to  the  metal  busts,  Messer  Daniello  has  cast  them,  but 
they  are  in  Buch  a  state  that  they  must  be  worked  over  with  chitelB  and 
files,  and  I  do  not  know  if  your  Signory  will  like  them.  Do  as  you 
please.  For  my  part  I  wieh  you  had  a  good  memorial  of  him  and  no- 
thii^  lesB.  That  which  I  Bay,  1  do  so  from  regard ;  bod  Daniello  been 
alive  perhaps  he  would  have  known  bow  to  finish  them,  as  to  these 
people  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do. 

"  DiOUBDE  Leom." 

In  this  translation  the  word  "  teste  "  is  again  rendered  as 
"  busts,"  and  there  is  the  omission  of  one  paragraph — 
"  V.S.  faze  lei;  commetta  a  qualcheduno  che  vi  ragguaglie 
meglio  di  me ; "  and  by  a  lapsus  calami  he  has  placed 
Diomede's  instead  of  Jacopo  del  Duca's  name  to  the  letter. 
On  the  same  day  Michele  Alberti  writes  : — * 

"  MeRser  Jacomo*  vostro  compare  mi  k  detto  che  Y.  S.  vorebbe  sapere 
in  che  termiue  Bono  le  teste  di  bronzo  de  la  bona  memoria  di  MeBser 
Michelangelo,  Ti  dico  cbe  Bono  gettate,  e  che  se  renetterano  in  termiue 
di  nn  mese  o  poco  piil,  che  V.  S.  le  potrtl  avero.  Si  che  V.  S.  stia  di 
bona  Toglia,  che  aari  servita  presto  e  bene,  Al  Servizio  di  T.  S. 

"MiCHSLS  Albbbti." 

This  letter  Mr.  Wilson  renders  thus  : — 

'•  Some,  nA  April,  UGG. 
"Ueaser  Jacomo,  your  friend  bae  informed  me  that  your  Signory 
*  Ootti,  p.  873.  '  "  Pont  Jaeopo  dd  Duca." 
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wLshes  to  know  ia  what  state  are  the  bronze  busts  of  Michelangelo,  peace 
be  to  hia  memory.  Thej  are  cast  and  may  be  chased  in  a  month  or 
little  more,  when  your  Signory  may  have  them.  If  yon  wish,  you  will 
be  served  faithfully  and  well.     Ever  at  your  service. 

"MiOHELE  AXJJEKTI.'' 

Another  bronze  portrait  of  Michel  Angelo  waa,  as  already 
stated,  in  the  bands  of  his  serrant  Antonio  del  Francese. 

Of  this  Antonio  del  Francese,  as  an  artist,  we  have  no 
record  whatever,  nor  does  his  name  occur  as  an  assistant  in 
any  of  the  Master's  or  other  artistic  works,  except  in  the 
case  referred  to  by  these  letters.  That  lie  could  have 
modelled  and  cast  a  bust  portrait  of  Michel  Angelo  after 
that  great  artist's  design  {" desigttato  da  lui  pr<yfrio"), 
unknown  to  Vasari  and  other  of  his  friends,  and  that  the 
bust  obtained  from  the  Poggio  Imperiale,  and  now  in  the 
Bargello  at  Florence,  is  such  a  work,  has  seemed  to  me 
very  improbable. 

Antonio  was  Michel  Angelo's  maestro  di  casa,  his  servant, 
performing  the  duties  of  confidential  attendant  on  bis 
master  in  the  place  of  the  deceased  Urbino,  who  was, 
perhaps,  hardly  worthy  of  the  kindness  he  received  during 
bis  life  and  the  grief  for  bis  loss  by  bis  liberal  and  large- 
minded  patron.  That  be  may  have  been  able  to  execute 
some  mechanical  operations  of  the  sculptor's  studio,  as 
polishing  of  marble,  or  filing  and  finishing  the  accessories  of 
metal  work,  is  reasonably  probable,  but  we  have  no  record 
of  him  as  a  modeller  or  sculptor  of  even  such  doubtful 
capacity  as  his  predecessor  Urbino  (Pietro  Urbano),  of 
whose  bungling  we  have  a  rather  severe  account  io  a 
letter  written  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  to  Angelo  from 
Rome'  on  6th  September,  1521.  Antonio  was  called  del 
Francese,  possibly,  as  suggested  by  M.  Piot,  as  a  son  of  one 
of  certain  French  artizans,  &c.,  who  settled  at  Castet 
Durante,  of  which  town  he  was  a  native,  and  whence 
Michel  Angelo  had  previously  obtained  other  servants. 
How  he  became  possessed  of  the  small  statue  of  the  Moses 
does  not  appear,  nor  do  we  know  by  whose  chisel  it  was 
executed.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke'  Antonio  fails  to 
enlighten  us  on  this  subject,  but,  as  also  in  respect  of  the 
bronze  bust,  be  does  not  venture  to  declare  them  as  his  own 

*  OotH,  Tits,  vol.  i.  p.  IJI.    Hutb         '  OoW,  vol.  L  p.  373. 
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work,  but  leaves  the  conclusion  uncertajn  ;  hence  the 
aasumption  that,  as  stated  by  Mr,  Heath  Wilson,  "  another 
portrait,  also  in  bronze,  was  modelled  by  Antonio  del 
Franzese ; " '  and  more  prudently  expressed  by  Signer 
Gotti  in  the  words  :  "  Un  altro  ritratto,  pur  di  bronzo,  era 
nelk  mani  di  Antonio  del  Francese,  servifore  di  Michelangelo, 
il  quale  lo  tenera  come  disegnato  da  lui  medesimo,"  ^  which 
may  be,  perhaps,  as  correctly  translated  :  "  Another  portrait, 
also  of  bronze,  was  in  the  hands  of  Antonio  del  Franzese, 
servant  of  Michel  Angelo,   by  whom  he  believed  it  was 


His  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  as  published  by  Signor 
Gotti,  reads  thus : — 

"  111*"  et  Eccell""  Duca,  Signore  e  Padrone  mio  ooleDdiBsimo. 

"  Ho  avuto  grandissima  alegrezza  die  V.  £.  habbi  preso  sigurU  A'xm 
Buo  affetionatissimo  vasallo  come  io  gli  eodo,  ia  Bervirsi  del  Mois^  di 
rilievo,  noo  mio,  ma  deU'iBtesBa  Y.  E.  Mi  duole  solo  cbe  quello  non  i 
di  maggior  considerations  s  che  non  sia  altro  nella  povera  caaa  mia  cbe 
gli  Bia  piaciuta  a  degna  di  Vostra  Ecoellenza  lUustrissima  ;  perch^  gran 
gloria  e  consolations  mi  sarebbs  che  tutte  Is  mis  povere  faculty  di- 
TCQtassero  MoisS,  o  cose  chs  Is  gustasssro  ;  accio  io  gliele  potosse  offsrire 
con  quel  pronto  animo  ohe  io  dero  a  un  mio  aignore  e  principe  naturalo, 
il  quale  io  amo  e  amerd  pin  che  ms  istesso  et  ogni  teaoro  del  mondo. 
Ia  testa  della  qnale  me  fa  Bcrivere  ne  ramoreToliBsima  sua,  b  il  vero 
ritratto  di  Michelagnolo  Bonarroti  gi^  mio  padrone,  et  h  di  bronzo 
designate  da  lui  proprio,  la  quale  io  teugo  qui  iu  Roma,  e  ne  faccto 
presente  a  V.  K.  e  gii\  ho  detto  al  suo  ambaeciatore  che  mandi  per  essa 
e  procuri  di  mandargliela,  gupplicandola  si  degni  d'accettarla  volentieri, 
come  volentieri  io  glie  la  dono,  giudicando  cbe  a  piil  degna  persona  io 
non  la  potevo  dedicare.  Sua  Excelleuza  ui  degneri  dunque  Etccettarla  da 
me  suo  humil  servo  e  affectionatissimo  vassallo  e  tenerla  per  memoria  di 
qnel  valenfhuomo,  e  se  altro  u  trova  nella  mia  povera  casa  che  le  guati, 
sapplico  V.  K  a  pigliarle  per  sue,  perche  aue  Bono ;  e  se  il  preaente  6  di 
poca  valuta,  quella  accetti  il  buon  animo  del  auo  povero  vassallo  afiezion- 
atiBsimo.  E  con  queata  occasione  gli  faccio  rivcrentia  hurailmente,  la 
qnale  Iddio  facci  feUce  et  eeaalti  oon  tutta  la  aua  iUustrissima  et  eccel- 
leutissima  coaa. 

"Di  Ronia,  li  26  d'agoato  70. 

"Di  Vostra  Eicelleniia  iUustrisaima  Humillia^mo 
Servitore  e  vasaallo  Antonio  del  Francese." 
"All'  niuBtriasimo  et  EcceUentiseimo  Signor  Duca  d'  Urbino 

Signore  et  padrone  mio  colendissimo." 

From  these  letters  one  may  infer  that  the  Maestro  dead, 
and  bis  pupil  Daniele  da  Yolterra  gone  also,  there  remained 

■  Heath  Wilson,  p.  5C3.  '  OotU,  p.  37S. 
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only  inferior  hands,  among  whom  some  of  the  bronze  casts 
made  under  Daniele'a  superintendence  and  from  his  model, 
were  dispersed,  and  each,  craving  the  patronage  of  Lionardo 
Buonarroti,  wished  to  recommend  himself  as  the  proper 
peraoQ  to  finish  these  heads  (majbe  greatlj  to  their  injury), 
or  to  produce  others  which  would  naturally  be  of  inferior 
execution.  This  assumption  is  borne  out  by  ao  examina- 
tion of  the  heads  and  busts  that  bare  been  preserved. 

From  observation  of  such  of  the  sixteenth  century 
bronze  portrait  busts  of  Michel  Angelo  as  opportunity  en- 
abled me  to  examine,  I  had  formed  the  opinion  that  they  were 
all  from  one  and  the  same  original  model,  and,  during  my 
recent  sojourn  on  the  continent,  that  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  comparing  a  photograph  of  one  with  some  of  the  others. 
By  this  comparison  I  found  that  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  massea  of  hair  and  beard,  the  lines  of  the  lips  and 
eyebrows,  and  the  bend  of  the  head  precisely  corresponded, 
and  that  only  in  trifling  details  of  execution  could  any 
difference  he  observed.  But  the  more  certainly  to  prove 
what  my  observation  suggested,  I  subsequently  obtained  the 
precise  measurements  of  all,  save  one,  which  I  am  equally 
convinced  is  also  from  the  same  model. 

These  measurements  were  carefully  taken  with  a  pair  of 
callipers,  some  by  practical  sculptors,  some  by  myself,  and 
their  correspondence  is  remarkable.  In  -only  one  respect 
is  there  a  difference  of  any  value,  and  that  is  easily  ex- 
plained ;  it  is  in  the  distance  between  the  central  lock  of 
hair  on  the  forehead  and  the  fork  of  the  beard  ;  the  opening 
of  this  fork  in  the  beard  varies  slightly  in  length,  and  it  is 
precisely  at  such  a  point  that  the  inequalities  of  casting,  as 
then  executed,  into  moulds  formed  from  the  same  model, 
would  be  apparent,  and  would  also  be  varied  by  the  action 
of  the  chaser's  tools  upon  such  as  had  been  more  or  less 
finished. 

Of  seven  out  of  the  eight  busts  cast,  as  I  beheve,  from 
the  one  original  model,  and  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  the  following  are — 

The  measurements  taken  by  means  of  callipers  between 
the  following  points. 

A.  From  the  point  of  junction  of  the  upper  and  under 
eyelids  on  the  outer  side,  to  its  corresponding  point  on  the 
other  eye. 
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B.  From  a  point  on  the  inDor  lobe  of  one  ear,  to  a  corre- 
Bponding  point  on  the  other. 

C.  From  the  lower  end  of  a  central  lock  of  hair  upon  the 
forehead,  to  the  junction  of  the  fork  of  the  beard. 

D.  From  the  same  point  on  the  central  lock  of  hair,  to 
the  lower  centre  of  the  upper  lip. 

The  following  table  will  show  these  several  measurementa, 
in  inches,  on  seven  of  the  eight  replicas  of  this  bust. 

A.  B.         C.  D. 

1.  The  Capitolise  head 3|  6g 

3.  The  Casa  Buonarroti  bust   .     .     .     SfJ^  H 

3.  The  bust  in  the  BargeUo     .     .    .    3{  6| 

4.  The  buBt  in  the  Academy    ...    3^  6| 
6.  The  head  belonging  to  M.  Piot     .     Z\l  6| 

6.  The  bust  belonging  to  M.  Cottier 

(formerlT  U.  Beudelet's)    .     .     .     3X  6^ 

7.  The  head  at  Oxford 31        Gj^ 

8.  The  head  at  Milan Not  measured. 

Of  the  head  at  Milan  (No.  8),  I  was  not  able  to  procure 
the  measurementB,  but  it  is  distinctly  from  the  same  model 
as  the  others ;  each  and  all  agreeing  in  the  pose,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  the  somewhat  heavy  look  of  the  eyelids, 
and  the  closed  mouth.  This  head  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  chased  or  otherwise  tooled  after  casting.  These  cha- 
racteristics and  a  certain  rigidity  caused  me  to  hazard  the 
opinion  that  the  model  may  have  been  made  from  a  mask 
taken  after  death,  and  not  from  the  living  subject,  but  I 
did  not  then  venture  to  express  it. 

Of  those,  the  measurements  of  which  have  been  given — 

1.  The  Capitoline  head  is  "  rudely  and  broadly  chased," 
to  quote  the  observation  of  Mr.  Warrington  Wood,  the 
eminent  sculptor  of  Rome,  who  kindly,  in  company  with 
Hr.  Hemans,  obtained  the  required  information  for  me.  He 
further  made  the  remark  that  it  was  probably  modelled  from 
a  cast  taken  after  death ;  thus  far  corroborating  my  pre- 
viously-formed opinion. 

%  The  bust  at  the  Casa  Buonarroti,  evidently  also  from 
the  same  model,  shows  no  signs  of  subsequent  chiselling, 
but,  in  addition  to  the  head,  the  bust  is  also  of  bronze,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  cast  at  the  same  time,  as  no  joint 
is  perceptible  ;  colouring  and  dust  may,  however,  conceal  it. 
The  arrangement  of  the  drapery  on  this  bust  differs  from 
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that,  executed  in  marble,  on  which  the  Capitohne  head  is 
fixed,  and  also  from  that  in  bronze  at  the  Bargello. 

3.  The  fine  bust  in  the  Bargello,  all  of  bronze,  is  perhaps 
somewhat  over-chased  and  tooled,  the  head  clearly  of  the 
same  model,  the  bust  fui  addition  thereto.  This  has  been 
ascribed  to  Giovanni  Bologna  and  also  to  Antonio  del 
Francose.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  bust  given 
by  the  latter  to  the  then  Duke  of  Urbino,  Francesco  Maria 
della  Rovere,  from  whom  it  was  inherited  by  the  MedicL 
From  the  Poggio  Impenale,  where  it  had  been  known  for 
years,  it  was  brought,  together  with  the  small  marble  of  the 
Moses,  to  the  Bargello  in  Florence,  where  it  now  stands. 

No.  4.  The  bust  at  the  end  of  the  long  room  of  the 
Accademia  at  Florence  is  a  less  excellent  replica,  also  differ- 
ing in  the  bronze  drapery  from  that  at  the  Bargello ;  it 
has  been  coarsely  chased  by  an  inferior  band. 

No.  5.  The  bead  belonging  to  M.  Piot  at  Paris  is  a  very  fine 
cast,  seemingly  a  la  cire,  in  its  genuine  state,  from  the  care- 
fully prepared  mould,  and  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  original 
model  without  the  doubtful  advantage  of  chasiug  by  a  less 
artistic  hand.  It  was  purchased  by  him  from  a  private 
possessor  at  Bologna,  several  years  since,  in  whose  hands 
I  had  previously  seen  it,  and  regret,  too  late,  having  neg- 
lected to  secure  it  for  my  own  collection.  As  I  have  idready 
stated,  M.  Piot  considers  it  to  be  that  given  by  Antonio  d^ 
Francese  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  also  that  it  was  his 
work.  M.  Piot  ascribes  that  in  the  Bargello  to  Giovanni 
Bologna.    In  these  opinions  I  cannot  agree. 

6.  The  bust  belonging  to  M.  Cottier  of  Paris,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  M.  Beudelet,  is  a  less  successful  cast.  The 
head  is  upon  a  half  bust  of  smaller  size  and  differing  in 
drapery  from  the  others  ;  it  represents  the  upper  portion  of 
a  tunic  buttoned  closely  to  the  collar.  It  may  have  been 
slightly  refreshed  by  the  file,  etc.,  but  not  by  an  artistic 
hand. 

7.  The  head  at  Oxford  is  mounted  on  a  draped  bust 
made  of  plaster.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Bobinson's  statement,*  that  "  the  present  is  a 
fine  wax  casting,  and  doubtless  the  work  of  a  great  sculptor. 
It  represents  Michel  Angelo  in  his  extreme  old  age,  and  it 
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seems  to  hare  been  modelled  from  nature."  This  head 
was  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Woodburn. 

In  a  conversation  with  Professor  Emilio  Santarelli,  a 
sculptor  well  known  to  fame,  and  whose  knowledge,  arising 
from  long  and  loving  study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
renaissance  artists,  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  Florence, 
without  any  suggestion  on  my  part,  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  original  model  of  these  busts  had.  been 
worked  from  a  mask  taken  after  death,  again  corroborating 
Mr.  Wood's  and  my  own  opinion. 

From  the  foregoing  data  we  find  that  of  the  eight  known 
replicas — 
3  (Fiot,  Oxford,  Milan]  are  heads  only,  and  not  chased. 
1  head  (the  CapitoUne)  "  rudely  and  broadly  chased." 
1  bust  (the  Buonarroti)  not  chased. 
3  busts  (Bargello,  Academy,  Cottier)  more  or  less  chased. 
Gaetano  Milanese,  in  his  paper  before  referred  to,  states 
that  according  to  the  domestic  archives  of  the  Buonarroti 
family  Kicciarelli  cast  three  heads,  two  for  Lionardo  Buonar- 
roti and  one  for  himself. 

Referring  to  the  letter  of  17  April,  1566,  from  Michele 
Alberti,  we  may  infer  that  Alberti  had  other  of  the  busts, 
we  know  not  how  many,  under  his  charge,  seemingly  for 
the  casting  as  well  as  for  completion ;  for  he  cannot  refer 
to  that  one  already  chased  by  Diomede  Leoui,  nor  can  it  be 
inferred,  from  the  wording  of  his  letter,  that  he  alludes  to 
the  two  left  by  Daniele  (perhaps  purposely)  as  they  came 
from  the  mould. 

Again,  we  know  that  one  (that  now  at  the  Bargello)  was 
in  the  hands  of  Michel  Angelo's  servant,  Antonio  del 
Francese,  who,  very  possibly,  may  have  been  a  metal  chaser, 
although  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  artistic  capacity.  Six 
or  seven  at  least  are  therefore  accounted  for,  and  the  inde- 
finite statement  as  to  number  in  Alberti's  letter,  leaves  a 
margin  for  some  more.  It  is,  moreover,  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  two  or  three  may  have  been  cast  from 
Daniele's  model  immediately  after  bis  death,  and  that  these, 
although  in  every  other  respect  similiar,  would  want  the 
sharpness  and  perfection  of  the  earlier  casts  made  under 
the  modeller's  own  eye. 
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The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  foregoiag  facts 
would  therefore  seem  to  me — 

1.  That  all  these  eight  bronze  and  authentic  portrait  busts 
of  Michel  Angelo  are  replicas  frpm  one  and  the  same 
model 

2.  That  that  model  was  the  one  alluded  to  by  Yasari  aa 
the  work  "  di  tuito  rilteto  "  of  Dauiele  Eicciarelli  da  Volterra, 
and  that  iu  all  probability  it  was  executed  by  him  Irom  a 
mask  taken  immediately  after  death,  rather  than  from  the 
living  Diodel 

3.  That  none  of  these  bronze  busts  (and  no  others  of  that 
period  are  known)  were  modelled  by  Diomede  Leoni,  Antonio 
del  Francese,  nor  Michele  Alberti. 

4.  That  some  were  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  came 
from  the  mould,     (Piot,  Oxford,  Milan.) 

5.  That  others  were  more  or  less  chased  by  more  or  less 
competent  hands. 

6.  That  two  at  least,  having  the  drapery,  &a,  also  cast  in 
bronze  [as  the  Academy  and  the  Cottier,  and  perhaps  the 
Casa  Buonarroti)  were  pixibably  cast  after  Daniele's  death, 
but  from  his  model  of  the  head. 

Of  the  heads  originally  cast  by  Baniele  da  Volterra,  and 
perhaps  intentionally  left  unchased  by  him,  I  should  con- 
sider  from  its  excellence  that  that  belonging  to  M.  Piot  is 
one,  and  that  at  Oxford  may  be  the  other.  That  at  MUan 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  worked  over,  but  the  CapitoUne 
head  would  appear  to  have  been  chased. 
.  The  Bargello  bust  has  been  elaborately  tooled,  even  to 
harshness,  and,  if  capable  of  such  mechanical  work,  may 
have  been  chased  by  the  hand  of  Antonio  del  Francese,  to 
whom  it  belonged.  We  have,  however,  no  account  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  that  liead  of  which  Diomede  Leoni 
states  in  his  letter  that  "  you  will  find  mine  nearly  finished." 
As  one  of  a  family  of  medallists  and  metal  workers,  it  would 
seem  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  highly-finished 
bust  at  the  Bargello  {which  by  the  way  has  had  casta  taken 
from  it  recently,  and  has  been  cleaned,  much  to  its  disad- 
vantage), is  that  which  was  finished  by  Leoni,  and  may  have 
been  subsequently  left  in  Antonio's  hands.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Leoni  would  not  venture  to  chase  so  highly, 
and  that  the  Capitolino  head,  which  has  perhaps  an  earher 
look  about  it,  may  have  been  that  to  which  he  aJludes. 
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A  letter  also  is  printed  bj  SigDor  Gotti  (vol.  i.  p.  373), 
from  Jacopo  del  Duca  to  Lcoaardo,  ia  which  he  speaks  of 
the  heads  cast  by  Daaiele  as  beiag  very  rough,  and  vranting 
the  action  of  chisel  and  hie ;  that  had  Daniele  lived  he 
might  have  finished  them,  but  o(  "  soi  ^enti,"  he  knew  not 
what  they  could  do.  He  expresses  a  wish  that  Leonardo 
should  have  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  master,  and  hints  (in  a 
passage  omitted  from  the  translatioD  of  the  letter  by  Mr. 
Heath  Wilson*)  that  he  would  serve  him  if  there  be  no  other 
whom  he  regards  with  higher  &TOur.  Possibly,  therefore, 
one  of  the  heads  or  busts  may  have  been  cast  from  the 
origioa]  model,  or  finished  up  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
Jacopo  del  Duca.  These,  however,  are  conjectures  of  but 
little  weight ;  the  &«t8  I  have  been  able  to  adduce  are  more 
important. 

I  would  correct  one  other  suggestion  in  my  former  paper. 
None  of  these  bronze  basts  could  have  be,en  cast  from 
Giovanni  Battista  Lorenzi's  marble  on  the  monument  in  Sta, 
Croce.  It  was  modelled  from  a  mask  taken  afler  death,  as 
Vasari  tells  us,  but  diflTers  materially  from  those  of  bronze, 
the  bead  being  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz.,  to  its 
own  left. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  some  and 
adding  other  matter  to  that  in  my  former  paper,  in  respect 
to  other  portraits  of  the  great  Maestro. 

Of  the  monument  near  the  sacristy  of  the  SS.  Apostoli  at 
Rome,  much  has  been  written  ;  but  the  documents  since 
published  by  Signor  Gotti '  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  waa 
erected  in  honour  of  the  great  sculptor's  memory,  and  not, 
as  I  was  led  to  conclude,  to  that  of  Fihppo  or  Ferdinando, 
Eustachio  da  Macerata.  These  documents  consist  of  letters 
from  Jacopo  del  Duca,  Dtomede  Leoni,  and  Daniele  da 
Volterra,  written  in  Rome,  and  from  Leonardo  Buonarroti 
in  Florence ;  they,  however,  refer  only  to  the  epitaph,  and 
give  us  no  distinct  information  as  to  the  artist  who  executed 
that  bas-relief. 

In  reference  to  the  medal  by  Leo  Leoni,  there  is  an  inte- 
resting letter  from  that  artist  addressed  to  Michel  Angelo 
from  Milan  on  the  14th  March,  1561,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  has  sent  by  the  hands  of  Carlo  Visconte  four  of 
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these  medals,  two  of  silver  and  two  of  bronze.  He  begs  him 
to  keep  that  one  which  ia  tn  a  case,  and  is  more  highly 
finished,  and  to  do  with  the  others  what  he  pleases.  His 
letter  reads  thus  : — 

"  Molto  magnifioo  signor  mio,  sempre  ofiseryandtBsimo. 

"  Mando  a  V.  S.  per  lo  signor  Carlo  Visoonte,  grande  fauomo  in  quests 
citi  di  Uilano,  et  amato  da  Sua  Saatittl,  quatro  modaglie  de  la  vostra 
efiggie  :  le  due  aarano  d'argeato  et  -I'altre  due  di  bronzo.  Sarei  stato 
piS  breve  a  mandarle  a  V.  S.  ae  non  fuBsi  coai  occupato  ne  I' opera  cbe 
per  cagione  di  V,  S.  ebbi  da  Sua  SaatiU  (la  sepoUura  della  quale  I 
parlato  eopra),  et  se  anohora  non  avessi  fede  ohe  V.  S.  mi  perdonasse 
I'errore  de  la  tardanza,  ma  non  gill  il  pecoato  de  I'ingratitudine. 

"  Quella  che  i  nel  bosaolo  S  tutta  rinettata  et  la  guardarit  e  conservarft 
per  amor  mio.  L'altre  tre  ne  fartl  cib  che  gli  pareiA ;  percioch^,  aendo 
ch'io  per  ambitione  ne  ho  mandate  in  Spagna  et  in  Fiandra,  oobI  per 
amore  ne  terb  mandate  a  Roma  et  in  altre  parte.  Diasi  ambitione,  per 
ciS  ohe  mi  par  haver  troppo  aquiatato  ad  haver  guadagnato  la  gratia 
di  V.  S.  cb'to  estimo  molto  :  et  chi  non  si  terebbe  da  molto,  poiche  in 
mono  di  tre  meal  ho  due  lettere  Boritemi  da  vol  huomo  divino,  non  come 
a  servitor  di  cuore  e  di  volont^  ma  da  figlluolo  t  Horsil  io  non  darb 
piii  faatidio  per  hora  a  Y,  S.,  ecetto  ohe  la  prego  che  mi  voglia  peise- 
verare  d'amarmi,  et  dove  occore,  favorirmi,  e  al  etgnor  Tomao  del 
Cavallieri  dir  ch'io  non  sari)  amemorato.  II  Sigaore  vi  dia  ogai  coutento 
acoiit  io  habbia  oontoato. 

"  Da  Milano,  il  xiiij  de  marzo  del  6 1. 

"  Di  V.  S.  eervitor  obligato 
"n  cavalier  Leonk." 

I  have  before  referred  to  an  example  of  this  medal  in 
silver,  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Another  is 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  Whether  more  were 
made  in  that  material  we  do  not  know. 

I  would  here  also  wish  to  record  the  opinion  of  the 
Cavaliere  Gaetano  Milanese,  on  the  inscription  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  wax  medallion  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo  by 
Leo  Leoni,  described  and  figured  in  my  former  paper. 
Signor  Milanese  considers  that  the  lettering,  executed  ia 
printing  character,  is  not  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Uiat  the  composition  and 
wording  may  well  be  of  that  period.  He  thinfe,  therefore, 
that  this  inscription  may  probably  have  been  copied  verbatim 
from  Leoni's  original  memorandum,  in  more  convenient  form 
for  insertiou  in  the  frame. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  notes 
to  my  former  paper  in  reference  to  painted  and  other  por- 
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traits  of  M.  Angelo.  Of  those  executed  by  the  hrush,  that 
(Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  12,  n.  iii.)  ascribed  to  Harcello 
Venusti,  and  now  hanging  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti,  is  hard 
and  dry  in  treatment,  but  has  the  appearance  of  originality. 
Not  improbably  this  may  have  been  taken  from  the  hfe,  and 
copied  in  Venusti's  reduction  of  the  Last  Judgment  (No.  II,) 
now  at  Naples.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  portrait 
in  the  Capitoline  Gallery  at  Rome  (No.  5  of  my  list)  is  a 
replica  or  a  copy  of  the  Casa  Buonarroti  portrait,  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  hand  of  Yenusti.  The  head  almost 
exactly  agrees,  hut  with  the  addition  in  the  Roman  picture 
of  a  draped  bust. 

Of  the  much  injured  and  unpleasing  portrait  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  (No.  4)  there  is  a  replica  in  superior 
condition  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Avocato  Casaglia  at 
Floreoce.  One  of  these  may  be  the  original  by  Bugiardini 
referred  to  by  Vasari,  and  the  peculiar  prominent  effect 
given  to  one  eye  would  seem  to  warrant  Angelo's  criticism 
(p.  13),  as  stated  by  that  biographer. 

The  portrait  by  Jacopo  del  Coate  is  behoved  by  Signer 
Milanese  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Strozzi  at  Florence, 
for  whom  he  thinks  it  was  painted,  and  he  refers  to  the 
engraving  in  the  "  Serie  degli  Uomini  illustri " — the  work  in 
foho,  Firenze,  1776,  vol.  4 — in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  was 
executed  from  the  original,  belonging  to  the  Prince  Fer- 
dinando  Strozzi. 

Of  the  portrait  by  Francesco  Salviati,  engraved  in  the 
quarto  work,  "  Serie,  &c"  (No.  6  of  my  list),  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  original  belonged  to  the  Bracci  family, 
Signor  Milanese  beUeves  it  to  be  that  now  belonging  to 
M.  Chaix  d'Estang. 

He  also  refers  to  a  fine  portrait  in  which  Angelo  is 
represented  wearing  a  hat,  and  as  of  about  55  years  of  age. 
This  belongs  to  the  Marchese  Lotteringo  della  Stufa,  of 
Florence,  bat  can  hardly  be  that  painted  by  Bugiardini,  as 
has  been  suggested. 

Another  portrait  that  belonged  to  Signer  Fedi  has  also 
been    attributed    to    Bugiardini   by  Signor   Zobi    in    his 
brochure*  and  confounded  with  the  Casa  Bracci  portrait. 
A  painted  portrait,  attributed  by  its  possessor  and  some 
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others  to  Michel  Angelo's  own  hand,  belongs  to  Signer 
V.  de  TiToH,  of  Oxford.  It  represents  him  as  somewhat 
passed  middle  age. 

I  should  also,  mention  here  that  in  a  picture  in  the  third 
chapel  to  the  left,  the  Montaguti,  on  entering  the  church 
of  the  Anounziata  at  Florence,  and  representing  a  scene 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  from  a  portion  of  M.  Angelo's 
great  work,  Alessaodro  Allori  has  introduced  a  portrait  of 
that  master. 

To  the  engraved  portraits  of  Michel  Ai^elo  referred  to 
I  would  also  add  one  representing  him  in  a  fur  cap,  and 
varied  from  that  numbered  V  in  my  list  at  page  14  of  my 
former  paper.  The  plain  oval  surrounding  border  bears 
the  same  inscription,  but  in  larger  lettering,  and  is  without 
the  letters  I.  B.  and  the  ornamental  cartouche ;  his  age, 
moreover,  is  stated  as  Ixjriii. 

A  copy  of  this  rare  variety  is  in  M.  Fiot's  possession. 
M.  Fiot  also  possesses  the  original  letter  from  Diomede 
Leoni  to  Leonardo  Buonarroti,  in  which  he  states  that 
Daniele  da  Volterra  had  gone  to  the  baths  of  Sau  Filippo, 
near  Siena,  and  that  the  two  busts  were  nearly  finished. 

Among  the  original  drawings  preserved  in  the  Florentine 
gallery  is  one  in  pen  and  ink  attributed  to  Giorgio  Yasari, 
a  portrait  of  his  friend  Michel  Angelo.  This  has  beeo 
engraved  as  a  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Heath  Wilson's  highly 
interesting  "  Life  and  Works "  of  the  great  Maestro,  with 
the  addition  of  an  architectural  framing. 

At  Weimar,  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Collection,  is  a  fine  pen 
drawing,  a  portrait  of  Michel  Angelo,  the  work  of  B. 
Passarotti. 
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CHAETEE    OP    HUGH   OF    BATEUS    TO    THE    CHTJECH    AND 
CANONS  OP  ST.  UAET  OF  TOEEIN0TON,  Ump.   HENET  II. 

CommonlMtod  by  tb«  Rot,  B.  TENABLE8,  PnoeaUx  ot  liucoln. 

The  foUowiDg  doaument  is  espeoially  iuterestiag  from  ita  connection 
with  the  founder  of  the  Oilbertine  IVior;  of  St.  Catherine's,  Lincoln, 
as  well  as  with  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  himself,  the  founder  of  that  order, 
and  from  the  circumstanoe  of  its  proving  the  existence  of  a  religious 
foundation  in  Lincolnehire  which  was  uaknown  either  to  Dugdale  or 
Tanner.  It  came  into  my  possession  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman, 
who  bought  it,  with  a  large  number  of  other  documents,  at  an  auction, 
somewhere  in  Herefordahire.  Seeing  its  intimate  connection  with 
Lincoln,  he  whs  good  enough  to  forward  it  to  me,  and  it  will  for  the 
future  have  a  place  among  the  muniments  of  the  Chapter. 

It  is  a  grant  of  an  oigang  of  land  t<^ether  with  a  dwelling  and  the 
right  of  pasturage  in  the  parish  of  Oaburn,  made  by  Hugh  of  Bajeuz  to 
the  Chui^  and  Canons  of  St.  Uaty  of  Torrington.  Caburn  is  a  small 
village  of  Lincolnshire,  situated  in  one  of  the  Wold  valleys,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  north-east  of  Caistor.  Torrington  ia  another  Lincolnshire 
village,  or  rather  a  union  .of  two  villagea,  East  and  West  Torrington, 
three  miles  north-east  of  the  small  town  of  Wragby.  Although  this 
document  is  the  first  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  religious  foundation 
at  Torrington,  local  tradition  points  to  a  moated  area  near  the  Grange  as 
the  site  of  a  religious  hnuse,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  the  incumbent, 
Rev.  T.  W.  MoBsman,  that  he  believes  it  to  have  been  a  GUbertine 
foundation.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the  name  of 
Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  the  founder  of  the  order,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses. 

The  grantor,  Hugh  of  Bayeui,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rauulph  of  Bay- 
euz,  by  bis  wife  Mai^;aret,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Lincoln,  who  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale,  "  an  eminent  baron  in  those  parts."  The  Bayouzfamily 
had  large  possessions  in  the  northern  part  of  Lincolnshire.  Among  the 
lordships  was  that  of  Gozhill,  in  which  five  knights'  fees  were  bold  of 
R&nulph  of  Bayeux  by  Peter  of  Gozhill,  the  founder  of  the  first  house  of 
the  Premonstnitenaian  order  in  England,  situated  at  Newhouse  in  the 
parish  of  Ooxhill.  Ranujph,  the  father,  gave  an  oxgang  of  land  to  this 
house,  in  the  same  pariah  of  Cahum  in  which  the  land  lay  named  in  the 
pt«eent  document,  bestowed  by  the  son  on  Torrington.  Hugh  of 
Bayeux  was  also  a  beuefnctor  to  Sempringbam,  bestowing  on  the  uumi 
there  lands  within  that  parish  and  in  Billingborough,' 
■  DugdalcTs  "  Buonage,"  1.  673. 
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The  g^rant  is  wituesaed  hj  persona  of  no  ordinary  rank  and  importiiDce. 
The  first  is  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Linouin,  Hobert  de  Queroeto,  or  de 
Chesney,  the  founder  of  St.  Catherine's  Gilbertine  Priorj,  at  Lincoln. 
He  was  consecrated  Dec.  19,  1148,  and  died  Jan.  26,  1167.  He  iB  fol- 
lowed b;  DO  less  a  personage  than  Master  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  the 
founder  of  tbo  Gilbertine  order,  to  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  Canons  of 
Torrington  may  have  belonged.  Gilbert,  not  yet  Saint  Gilbert,  died  in 
1189.  His  canonization  took  place  iu  1202.  Of  Master  Malger,  who 
Buocecds,  I  can  say  nothing.  He  was  probably  a  priest,  perhaps  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral,  and  doubtless  worthy  of  the  good  cocopany  in  which  we 
find  him. 

The  three  names  that  follow  are  those  of  some  of  the  firet  laymen 
in  Linoolnshire.  Walter  Deinoourt,  who  stands  at  their  head,  was  the 
grandson  of  Walter  Deineourt,  one  of  the  Korman  knights  who  accom- 
panied William  the  Conqueror  on  the  invasion  of  England,  whose  dis- 
tinguished services  were  rewarded  by  his  grateful  sovereign  with  36 
lordships.  Of  these  seventeen  were  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  Blankney, 
near  Lincoln  (now  the  seat  of  the  Chapline)  was  the  chief,  tieing  "  the 
head  of  his  barony."  The  Deincourta  were  kinsfolks  both  of  the  Con- 
queror and  of  BeraigiuB  of  Fecamp,  the  first  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  tnuis- 
lated  the  see  thither  &om  Dorchester.  This  wo  learn  from  the  remark- 
able leaden  monumental  tablet  of  Walter's  son  William,  who  dying  while 
still  a  youth  receiving  his  education  at  the  court  of  WiUiam  Kufus,  was 
buried  near  the  north  door  of  the  Cathedral  which  his  kinsman  Remigtus 
had  erected,  and  was  commemorated  by  an  inscription  discovered  in 
1670,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Library.  The  plate  is  engraved 
in  "  Dugdale's  Baronage,"'  as  well  as  more  correctly  in  our  own  Lincoln 
volume.'  As  it  is  there  stated  that  William,  the  son,  not  Walter,  the 
father,  waa  r^ia  ttirpe  progenitui,  it  is  probable  that  the  royal  kinship 
waa  through  Walter's  wife,  who  it  is  suggested  in  the  memoir  in  the 
Lincoln  volume,  may  have  been  a  daughter,  perhaps  illegitimate,  of  the 
Conqueror  himself  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  lady  in  question  may 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  family.  If  so  the  relation- 
ship to  the  Conqueror  vanishes.  The  Walter  who  witnesses  the  grant 
before  us,  was  the  sou  of  Ralph  the  eldest  son  of  Walter,  the  Conqueror's 
favourite,  by  Basilia  his  wife,  and  consequently  nephew  to  William,  of 
whose  epitaph  I  have  been  speaking. 

Richard  de  Haia,  who  succeeds,  was  the  son  of  Robert  de  Haia,  or  de  la 
Haye,  who  obtained  from  Houry  1.  the  honour  of  Halnaker,  near  Good- 
wood in  Sussex,  and  was  a  great  bene&ctor  to  the  Abbey  nf  Essaix  iii 
Normandy.  Richard,  tc^ther  with  his  brother  Robert,  founded  the 
Fremonstratensian  Abbey  of  Barlings,  6  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Lincoln, 
and  waa  the  cause  of  a  cell  of  the  same  order  being  erected  at  Camer- 
inghara  by  the  gift  of  his  lordship  in  that  parish  to  the  monastery  of 
Blanchelande  in  Normandy.  Richard  de  la  Haye  was  the  father  of 
Nichola,  who  married  Gerard  de  Camville,  a  lady  who  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  in  the  events  which  signalised  the  reigns  of  Richard  I. 
and  John.  A  woman,  with  the  courage  and  resolution  of  a  man,  she 
was  a  stout  adherent  of  Lackland  through  all  his  varied  fortunes,  and 
was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  to  the  shrievalty  of  her  county,  and, 
»  Vol.  L  p.  386. 
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kfter  the  death  of  her  huaband,  with  the  ^vemorship  of  the  castle  of 
IJncolD,  which  bnd  been  bestowed  by  King  John  on  de  CamviUe,  Fulk  de 
Breaato— we  could  have  wished  the  good  lady  a  better  deputy  than  this 
ruffianly  brigand — being  appointed  her  assistant.  The  pictoreeque  tale 
of  her  surrender  of  the  keya  of  the  castle  to  King  John  during  one  of 
his  visits  to  Lincoln,  pleading  her  inability  to  sustain  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  so  important  a  charge  by  reason  of  her  advanced  age,  and  the 
king's  gracious  restoration  of  them  to  her,  and  of  her  retuning  the 
govemorBhip  "  all  the  life  of  King  John,  and  after  his  decease  under 
KingHeniT,  the  father  of  the  King  that  now  is,'' is  found  in  the  "  Inquisi- 
tionea,"  A  3  £d.  I.,  1271~S,  and  is  printed  la  the  Lincoln  volume. 
The  energetic  old  lady  died  at  her  manor  of  Swayton,  near  FoJkin^ 
ham,  in  1231.^ 

The  only  remuning  name,  that  of  William  Curoeis,  cannot  be  cer- 
taisxiy  identified.  He  may  possibly  have  been  William,  the  son  of 
Richard  de  Curcy,  the  celebrated  leader  in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  by 
whom  (William)  the  Alien  Priory^  of  Stoke  Couroy,  in  Someisetahire, 
WBB  founded  ;  or  a  William  de  Carey,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  wit- 
neases  to  the  treaty  between  Henry  II.  and  William  King  of  Scots,  in 
1174,  and  died  the  same  year  Justice  of  Ireland.  But  we  are  shooting 
in  the  dark  ;  especially  as  it  is  not  certain  that  the  name  should  not  be 
read  Cartels. 

The  deed  may  probably  be  phtced  between  llfiO  and  1160.  It  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  the  ink  only  being  a  little  fiuied.  The  seal,  a  very 
coarse  inartistic  lamp,  bears  the  impression  of  the  Holy  lAmb  carrying 
a  banner. 

The  deed  may  be  read  as  follows,  expanding  the  oontractioos : — 

"  Hugo  de  Buocis  Episcepo  et  Capitulo  Lincoluiensi  et  aniversis 
BanctteEcelesinfiliisSalut«m.  Notum  sit  tarn  futuria  quam  pnesentibus 
me  dedisae  et  conceesisse  unam  bovetam  term  in  Kabumia  cum  una 
masara  et  cam  oonununi  pastura  ejosdem  villee  Deo  et  Eoclesiee  beatn 
MarisB  de  Torentona  et  Canonicis  inibi  degentibusin  perpetuam  et  liberam 
eleemoeinam.  His  testibus  Roberto  £piBcopo  Lincolniensi,  Magistro  Gil- 
berto  de  Seppingham,  Magistro  Malgero,  Wciltero  de  Eyncurt,  Ricardo  de 
Haia,  Willielmo  Curceis." 

Seal  of  pale  brown  wax,  of  a  very  friable  kind.  The  edges  much 
dipped,  BO  that  no  portion  of  the  legend  remains.  When  perfect  It  was 
about  3^  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  is  the  Holy  Lamb  and 
Flag.     The  whole  very  indistinct 

Recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  St.  Catherine's  Priory,  Lincoln,  with 
which  the  foregoing  document  has  some  connection,  have  brought  to 
hght  some  architectural  and  sepulchral  fragments  which,  though  as  yet 
few  in  number,  are  yet  sufficiently  remarkable  in  character  to  justify 
some  account  of  the  discovery  in  this  place. 

But  it  may  be  as  well  first  to  say  something  of  the  building  of  which 
the  remains  formed  part.  The  Gilbertine  Prioiy  of  St.  Catherine's, 
Lincoln,  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Chesney,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  first- 
named  witness  to  the  above  charter,  who  succeeded  to  the  episcopate  in 
1 148.     It  WBB  in  December  of  that  year  that  Bishop  de  Chesney  was  con- 

•  Dugdala'a  "  Baronags,"  vol.  i.  GB7.     "  Botuli  Hundndonim,"  vol.  L  p.  300. 
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Beorated,  so  that  if  the  date  for  the  fouDdation  of  the  priory  given  by 
Dugdale  is  correct,  the  same  mooth  must  have  witnessed  the  new  pre- 
Ute's  entrance  on  his  eee,  and  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
priory.  It  is  evident  that  Robert  de  Chesney  had  a  tast«  for  magnificent 
undertakings,  and  that  he  was  not  always  careful  to  count  the  cost  before 
he  embarked  in  them.  "  Ho  was  a  young  prelate,"  writes  one,  "  and 
much  embarrassed  the  see  by  his  uudertakinga"  Oiraldus  Cambrensis 
complains  bitterly  of  the  injury  done  to  the  biahoprick  by  him  and  his 
namesake  Robert  Bloet,  "  Crevit  diocesis  Linoolniensis  per  Remigiam 
aed  decrerit  enormiter  per  Robertum  et  Robertnm."  Not  content 
with  the  modest  lodging  in  the  tower  over  the  East-gate,  granted  to  his 
predecessor,  Bishop  Alexander,  by  Heniy  I.,  he  obtained  a  site  for  a  new 
episcopal  residence  from  Henry  II,,  a.d.  1155.  Here  he  commenced 
building  the  palace,  completed  by  his  successors,  the  two  Hughe,  and  ZOO 
years  later  by  Bishop  William  Alnwick,  a  portion  of  which  ia  now  rising 
from  its  ruins  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  of  the  ChanceHor'a 
Theological  School,  at  the  sole  charge  of  his  noble-hearted  and  munificent 
successor,  fiiahop  Wordsworth. 

This  site,  though  granted  by  the  king,  was  not  given  by  him.  Its 
purchase  cost  Bishop  Chesney  a  good  round  sum.  He  also  expended  a 
large  amount  in  the  purchase  of  a  London  house  for  himself  and  bis 
Bucceesors,  near  the  Old  Temple,  in  Holbom.  The  result  of  all  theee  ex- 
travagancies, among  which  the  erection  of  St  Catherine's  was  not  the 
least  costly,  was  that^  according  to  Giraldus,  he  was  compelled  to  pawn 
the  "  omamenta  "  of  hts  church  to  one  of  the  wealthy  Jews,  Aaron  by 
name,  who  had  made  Lincoln  their  abode. 

The  rule  adopted  at  the  new  foundation  of  St.  Catherine's  was  th&t 
recently  promulgated  by  Master  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  which  had  just 
received  papal  nitificntion.  The  reasons  for  this  selection  were  obvious. 
The  rule  was  in  the  freeh  flush  of  novelty.  Its  founder  was  himself  a  Lin- 
colnshire man,  bom  at  Sempringham,  a  village  near  Bourn,  in  the  south  of 
the  county,  son  of  Sir  Jocelin  of  Sempringham,  who  some  say  was  a 
kuight,  some  rector  of  the  (hurch  there.  Possibly  both  aocounts  are  true, 
the  layman  having  perhaps  taken  holy  orders  af^r  the  death  of  his  wife. 
The  lately  deceased  prelate,  Bishop  Alexander,  hnd  proved  himself  a  warm 
patron  of  the  new  order,  the  establishmeut  of  which  he  had  eagerly 
promoted  aa  reflecting  a  peculiar  glory  on  his  own  diocese,  one  of  his 
last  acts  being  the  foundation  of  a  Gilbertine  house  at  Haverholme,  near 
Sleaford,  on  its  desertion  by  its  first  Cistercian  occupants.  Besides,  the 
holy  founder  was  still  living,  indeed  his  death  did  not  take  place  for  forty 
years,  a.d.  1189,  ready  to  support  and  guide  the  new  fount^tion  from  his 
own  retreat  at  Sempringham. 

The  new  order,  tlie  only  purely  Kngliab  monastic  order,  was  for  a.  time 
very  popular.  The  Priory  of  St.  Catherine's  was  one  of  thirteen  houses 
St.  Gilbert  saw  founded  before  his  death.  lu  the  county  of  Lincoln 
alone  there  weie  eleven  Gilbeiline  houses,  situated  reepeotively  at 
Lincoln,  Sempringham,  Haverholme,  Alvingham,  Bullington,  Cattely, 
Holland  Bridge,  Newstead  on  Ancholme,  North  Ormsby,  Sixhills,  and 
Tunstall.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Gilbertine  houses,  as  is  familiar  to 
most  of  ns,  was  me  union  of  religious  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  monas- 
teiy.  The  female  inmates  follow^  the  Cisteroian  form  of  the  Benedictine 
rule,  the  males  the  rule  of  St  Austin,  the  founder  adding  no  iaeousider- 
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able  number  of  regulationB  of  his  own,  rendered  essential  by  the  special 
circumstances  of  his  foundationa.  The  "luatitutiones"  of  the  founder 
occupy  thirty-nine  folio  pageB  of  double  columns  in  the  lost  edition  of 
Dugdale'a  "  Monasticon,"  and  well  deeerve  careful  perusal.  They  are 
fall  of  curious  and  interesting  matter.  A  Gilbertine  house,  where  the 
founder's  scheme  was  fully  carried  out,  embraced  four  different  establish- 
ments :  one  of  canons,  another  of  nuns,  a  third  of  lay  brethren,  and  a 
fourth  of  lay  siatere.  The  rules  prescribe  a  complete  separation  of  the 
seies  thus  somewhat  rashly  brought  together  in  the  same  establishment. 
A  turn-table  window, /oieriro  vertatUu,  was  provided  through  which  the 
male  and  female  superiors  could  hold  conferences  at  stated  times  on. 
domestic  matters.  The  churches  were  divided  down  the  centre  by  a 
dose  soreen,  each  division  commanding  a  view  of  the  altar.  Windows 
were  constructed  in  the  churches  for  Confession,  and  for  the  reception  of 
Holy  Communion.  Not  even  the  spiritual  directors  of  the  nuns  saw  or 
were  seen  by  them  except  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  extreme  unction 
bad  to  be  administered.  The  r^iilations  for  the  oonstruction  of  these 
windows  and  their  employment  are  very  minute,  and  the  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  them  veiy  severe.  Whenever  any  conference  between 
religious  of  different  seies  was  necessary,  neither  was  directly  to  address 
the  other,  but  the  third  persou  was  always  to  be  wed.  Some  few  of  the 
Gilbertine  hooBes  contained  canons  alone,  but  the  nuyority  were  for 
persona  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of  females  exceeded  that  of  the 
males.  The  thirteen  houses  founded  by  St.  Gilbert  himself  contained 
■even  hundred  brethren  and  fifteen  hundred  sisters. 

The  absence  of  large  monastic  foundations  in  Cathedral  cities,  where 
the  Chuttih  was  served  by  Secular  Canons,  is  a  fact  not  undeserving  of 
notice.  The  old  hostility  lietween  the  Seculan  and  Regulars  is  thus 
strikingly  illustrated.  Where  the  one  had  occupied  the  ground  there 
was  no  room  for  the  other.  Lincoln  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
comparatively  insignificant  Priory  of  St,  Catherine's  was  the  only 
monastic  house  of  any  importance  in  Lincoln.  Indeed,  it  was  the  only 
one  with  the  exception  of  a  small  Benedictine  cell  of  St.  Mary's  York 
with  its  three  or  four  brethren,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Mendicant 
ordere.  The  situation  of  St.  Catherine's  Prioiy,  jiist  outside  the  southern 
city  gates,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  most  important  roads,  the  Kmiine 
Street,  and  Fobs  Way,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  establish- 
ment of  the  kind,  threw  upon  it  many  of  the  duties  of  hospitality  usually 
performed  by  our  larger  religions  houses.  It  washers  that  in  November, 
1290,  the  body  of  Eleanor,  the  beloved  queen  of  Edward  I.,  who  had 
died  at  Harby  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  rested  as  its  first  stage  on  its 
way  to  Westminster.  The  embalmment  was  doubtless  performed  here 
by  some  of  the  body  skilled  in  the  medical  art,  inasmuch  as  the  viscera 
were  interred  in  the  Cathedral  beneath  the  east  window,  where  an  altar 
tomb  supporting  a  brass  effigy,  similar  to  that  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  by  the  same  sculptor,  Torel,  was  erected.  This  memorial  was 
deetn^^  by  the  Parliamentary  soldiers,  together  with  the  brasses  and 
other  metal  woik  of  the  Minster,  after  the  storming  and  sack  of  the 
Close  in  1 613.  The  first  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses  was  erected  on  Swines- 
Green,  opposite  the  gates  of  the  Priory.  This  cross  was  designed  by 
Master  Richard  of  Stowe  (or  "of  Gainsborough,")  eementariut,  who  was 
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at  that  time  employed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  the  works  at 
the  Presbytery  or  Aiigel  Choir  of  the  Cathedral,  who  received  jE20  as 
a  first  payment  for  his  paina  His  own  sepulchiHl  memorial,  a  richly 
inciRed  slab,  still  exists  in  a  sadly  fractured  condition  in  the  south  walk 
of  the  Cloisters.  The  Cross  was  destroyed  by  the  Puiitan  iconoclastA 
at  the  same  time  as  the  tomb.  St.  Catherine's,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
founded  by  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  offioe  of  Prior  was  placed  in 
the  gift  of  his  successors.  The  connection  was  maintained '  by  the 
ordinance  in  the  Cathedral  Statutes  that  each  newly  oouBecrated  Bishop 
on  coming  to  Lincoln  for  iustallation  should  pass  the  night  at  St. 
Catherine's,  and  walk  thence  barefoot  the  following  morning,  preceded 
by  a  procesnon  of  tbe  r^pilar  and  secular  clergy  of  the  city,  the  whole 
length  of  the  High  Street  to  the  great  west  door,  where  he  was  received 
by  tbe  Dean  and  the  whole  Ca^edral  staff  in  silken  copes,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  altar.  As  the  distance  trom  St.  Catherine's  to  the 
Cathedral  is  fully  two  miles,  and  the  streets  of  Lincoln  were  never 
famous  for  cleanlineBs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  statutes  should  enjoin 
that  the  Bishop  should  wash  his  feet  in  the  vestibule  before  he  robed 
himself  in  his  pontiGcale  and  was  solemnly  enthroned. 

The  traditional  duty  of  hospitality  lingered  on  at  St.  Catherine's  long 
after  the  Dissolution.  After  the  surrender  to  Henry  VUL,  when 
William  Griffiths  was  Prior,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  fifteen  monks,  the 
site  and  buildings  were  granted  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
from  whom  they  passed  to  the  ancient  &mOy  of  Grantham,  by  whom  a 
noble  mansion,  known  as  St.  Catheriue'a  Hall,  was  erected  out  of  the 
Prioiy  ruina.  In  this  house  James  I.  was  entertained  by  the  Granttiama 
on  his  northern  progress,  the  oiroumBtances  of  whidi  are  given  by 
Nichols.  A  few  years  later  one  of  those  by  whom  his  ill-fated  son  was 
brought  tA  the  block,  one  of  the  finest  models  of  Puritan  virtue.  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  so  well  known  from  the  Memoir  by  his  widow,  ap«it  his 
schoolboy  days  with  his  kinsfolk  in  this  same  mansion.  As  long  also  as 
St  Catherine's  Hall  mtuntained  it«  ancient  dignity,  it  wss  the  custom 
for  her  Majesty's  Judges  of  Assize  to  halt  there  for  refreshment  before 
they  entered  the  city,  as  a  preparation  for  the  steep  ascent  which  con- 
ducted them  to  their  Lodgings. 

From  the  Oronthsms  the  Priory  estate  passed  to  the  Manbys,  by 
whom  the  mansion  was  pulled  down  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oentury, 
portions  of  the  buildings  of  tbe  Priory,  used  as  bams  and  stables,  sur- 
vived a  little  longer,  but  even  these  disappeared  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  having  been  pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  materials.  The 
very  foundations  of  the  church  were  dug  up  for  the  value  of  the  stone, 
and  the  sepulchral  slabs  and  stone  coffins  discovered  ruthlessly  broken 
to  piecea  The  site  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  St.  Catherine's 
Priory,  but  so  complete  was  its  destruction  that,  until  the  last  few  weeks, 
there  was  not  a  single  stone  visible  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
ecclesioBtical  buildings.  The  very  position  of  the  fabrio  was  entirely 
lost.  Within  tbe  last  month,  however,  the  removal  of  some  earth,  pre- 
paratory to  the  formation  of  a  new  road  and  the  erection  of  some  houses 
in  this  rapidly  increasing  suburb,  has  brought  to  light  some  architectural 
and  monumental  fragments.  The  building  operations  at  present  have  only 
just  commenced,  and  the  amount  of  ground  disturbed  is  but  small.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  as  the  work  extends,  and  the  excavations 
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become  deeper,  the  results  will  be  still  more  valuable  than  thuse  already 


The  fi-agmenta  dug  up  constat  of  Norman  and  Early  English  capitals, 
a  lai^  qoantity  of  Etu-ly  English  vaulting  rib  atonee  with  fine  roll 
mouldings,  basee,  and  other  architectural  members,  the  eicellence  of  the 
Korkmanahip  of  which  seems  to  point  to  their  having  formed  part  of  the 
church.  This  probability  is  atrengtheaed  by  the  number  of  sepulohra] 
slabs,  and  other  indications  of  interment  discovered.  A  stone  coffin 
was  disinterred  containing  a  perfect  skeleton,  which  was  immediately 
destroyed  in  a  spirit  of  wanton  mischief  by  the  workman.  Another 
perfect  stone  coffin  was  leud  bare  in  the  same  place,  but  was  covered  up 
agaia  The  sepulchral  slabs  discovered  are  fine  specimens  of  their  class. 
One  bears  a  very  fine  inrased  floriated  croes  of  large  size.  The  inscription 
round  the  verge  is  provokingly  clear  where  one  could  pardon  indistinct- 
ness, and  ill^ble  where  dietinotneas  is  important.  It  runs ; — "  Hie 
jacet    Johannes   de    Wyl     ....     quondam     ,  .     mensia  die 

tercio  .  cujus  aie  ppcietur  Deus,  Amen."  A  second  slab  bears  on  a 
horizontal  scroll  along  its  centre,  "Hie  jacet  Johannes  Bieluft."  A 
third  shows  traces  of  an  incised  Ggure  with  a  depression  for  the  head  and 
bust,  which  had  been  executed  in  alabaster  or  mastic. 

Among  the  architectural  fragments  may  be  particularized  two  Norman 
capitals  cut  out  of  the  same  block,  evidently  belonging  to  a  doorway,  of 
which  some  pieces  of  zigzag  moulding  lying  near  may  have  formed  part. 
These  and  other  specimens  of  Norman  work  must  have  belonged  to  the 
original  church  of  Bishop  de  Chesney.  The  other  fragments  are  chiefly  . 
Early  English.  The  rib  moulds  already  spoken  of  are  of  great  excellence, 
and  there  is  one  magnificent  boss  of  large  size,  the  trefoil  foliage  of  which 
is  beautifully  undercut.  A  considerable  number  of  Early  English  bell- 
capitals  have  also  been  turned  up,  thus  indicating  additions  to  the 
buildings  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Only  one  piece  of  wall  has  yet 
been  found  in  »itu.  It  runs  east  and  wes^  and  shows  the  footings  of 
buttresses  and  a  plain  chamfered  base  moulding  on  the  northern  side. 
It  may  have  been  the  wall  of  an  tusle.  This  fragment  is  about  15  ft, 
long  and  4  ft.  thick. 
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February  4,  1876. 
Sir  SibbaLd  D.  Soott,  Bart,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  Uatghwice  coDtributed  the  following  "  Brief  Notea  on  aome 
Efurly  British  Bemaina  on  the  North-Eoat  Coast  of  the  Island  of  Anglesey, 
observed  in  Augoat,  1875." 

"  In  drawing  attention  to  the  following  obBeirationB  on  certain  etnlo- 
tural  remtuns,  which  I  presume  to  be  early  British,  existing  on  the 
north-eaat  coast  of  Anglesey,  the  exact  situation  of  which  I  will  point 
out  with  as  much  aocoracy  as  I  am  able,  I  must,  in  the  first  place  eay, 
that  I  do  BO  with  some  diSdeuce  and  hewtation,  as  beiug  but  slightly 
acquainted'  with  the  subject,  and  having  but  little  special  knowledge 
concerning  it.  I  am  actuated  more  by  a  deeire  to  place  the  matter  on 
record  as  the  result  of  umple  obeerration  on  the  ^t  than  from  any 
other  motive. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  in  a  preliminary  way,  that  every- 
thing  concerning  the  history  of  the  early  races  of  mankind  originally 
inhabitiug  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  especially  wheu  fotti£ed  by  the 
positive  evidence  of  existing  structural  remains,  is  becoming  of  greater 
interest  day  by  day,  and  the  deur«  of  getting  the  most  exact  knowledge 
possible  on  all  the  detuls  pertaining  to  the  subject,  is  now  much  more 
general  than  it  formerly  was. 

"  It  was  during  a  short  summer's  holiday,  spent  in  Anglesey  in  August 
lost,  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  very  interesting 
remains  hereinafter  described.  We  were  looftted  in  a  Welsh  farm-house, 
itself  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Jacobean  period,  having  probably  been  ' 
built  and  occupied  by  an  ardent  royalist  and  Welsh  soldier,  the  huge 
beams  supporting  the  principal  floors  being  elaborately  caired  with 
trophies  of  arms,  armorial  shields,  &g,,  and  the  sculptured  chimney- 
pieces  still  remaining  intact.  Thu  house  is  ma^ed  on  the  Ordnance 
Map,  and  for  very  many  years  has  been  called  '  The  Glyn,'  or  Glen, 
The  present  tenant  is  Robert  Hughes,  and  he  and  former  members  of 
his  family  have  occupied  it  for  nearly  a  century.  Sir  Richard  Williams- 
Berkeley  of  Baron  Hill,  Beaumaris,  is,  I  believe,  the  owner  of  the  place, 
as  well  as  of  most  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

"  Within  the  limits  of  this  farm,  comprising  some  300  acres,  and  in 
close  proximity  thereto,  are  the  ancient  structural  remaius  that  attracted 
my  attention.     The  Glyn  Farm  is  between  ten  and  eleven  miles  from 
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Bangor,  nine  from  Menai  Bridge,  and  eeveti  miles  from  BeaumariB. 
From  Pentraeth '  it  is  distant  about  three  miles  ia  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  is  approached  by  a  crow  rood  to  tlie  left  of  the  highway,  betneeu 
Pentraeth  and  Tyn-y-Gongl,'  from  which  last  place  it  is  distant  about  a 
mile  and  a  half.  The  road  from  Pentraeth  approaches  the  sea-Bhore  at  a 
place  called  Red  Wharf  Bay- — more  an  inlet  of  the  sea  than  a  bay, — 
then  runs  for  a  mile  or  bo  more  inland,  and  again  skirts  the  coast  near 
the  cross  road  alluded  to,  pursuing  its  course  to  Tyn-y-Gongl,  Llanallgo,* 
Hoelfre,*  Amlwch,*  iK,  In  a  field,  or  enclosure  at  the  back  of  the 
Glyn,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  about  half-a-mile  from  it, 
situated  on  rising  groimd,  and  overlooking  a  great  port  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  I  came  upon  two  assemblages  of  lai^  stones  or 
bonldors,  arranged  in  a  circular  manoer,  and  within  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  each  other.  Although  thus  separate,  each  oircle  is  opposite 
the  other,  Th4  stones  in  both  form  &  double  circular  row,  and  each 
has  an  apparent  opening  or  entrance ;  such  opening  or  entrance  being 
doe  east  in  one  circle  and  due  west  in  the  other,  the  two  openings  being 
thus  exactly  opposite.  The  spot  where  these  remains  exist  is  in  the 
parish  of  Llanbedrgoch,*  on  high,  bore  ground,  in  full  view  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  Snowdon  range  of  mountains,  some  thirty  miles  distant.  I 
regret  very  much  that  1  did  not  take  accurate  measurement  of  these 
two  circles.  All  that  I  did  do  was  to  pace  them  round,  and  I  judged 
in  that  way  that  each  circle  (for  both  are  of  very  similar  dimensions) 
was  about  56  ft.  round  and  18  ft.  across.  In  neither  could  I  discover 
any  central  remains,  nor  was  there  any  semblance  of  an  artificial  mound 
or  platform.  The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  circle  of  stones 
is  in  each  about  3  ft.  and  of  each  entrance  about  6  ft.  The  stoties  or 
boulders  of  which  these  circles  are  composed  are  masses  of  a  very  hard 
kind  of  silioeoua  grit  or  conglomerate  rock,'  and  are  of  varied  size, 
some  being  4  ft.  or  fi  ft.  above  the  ground,  others  not  more  than  2  ft. 
I  should  say  the  immediate  locality  of  these  circles  has  never  been 
ploughed  up,  the  rocky  substratum  being  very  near  the  surface,  in 
many  places  cropping  right  up,  and  the  short  velvety  turf  having  alt 
the  appearance  of  very  ancient  growth.  Neither  of  these  circles  is 
marked  on  the  published  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

"After  inspecting  the  alxive,  I  proceeded  quite  by  chance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coast  towards  Benllech'  Sands,  over  against  Tyn-y-Gongl, 
but  rather  N.N.W.  of  that  place,  and  was  intensely  gratified  by  finding 
a  circle  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  those  1  have  already  described, 
situated  on  much  higher  ground — at  least  250  ft.  above  the  sea  level — 
and  occupying  a  more  commanding  position.  This  circle  is  also  a  double 
one,  with  an  opening  or  entrance-way  due  east  It  measures  somewhere 
about  130  ft  in  circumference,  and  40  ft.  in  diameter.  The  space  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  rows  is  3  ft.  or  thereabouts.  In  this  example 
there  are  the  evident  remains  of  an  artificial  mouud  or  platform,  and  I 
noticed  in  the  centre  of  it  some  rough  and  scattered  fragments,  which 
poflsibly  may  indicate  something  structural  The  stones  or  boulders  of 
this  circle  are  of  the  same  siliceous  grit  as  before  mentioned,  many  of 

>  Paatnth.  '  Amlook. 

*  TiD.«-goDgla.  *  ThlaDbedlagoch. 

*  Thluutligo.  '  Mainl;  limea(un«  In  that  diitricl 
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them  of  great  wze,  6  ft.  above  the  ground,  hut  others  comparativelj 
small,  indicating,  perhaps,  mutilation  for  road  making  or  for  fences. 
there  existing  iu  thia  pwt  of  Anglesey  no  hedge-rows,  the  plentiful 
fences  being  everywhere  made  of  loooe  stones,  the  iiatural  product  of  the 
district.  I  obserred  carefully  that  the  rocky  stratification  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  and  of  the  immediate  locality  of  these  circles  is  more  or 
less  a  horizontal  one,  and  that  all  the  boulders  oomprising  the  turoles 
showed  the  strata  vertically. 

"  Iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  and  the  other  two  circles 
may  be  seen  liuge  masses  of  detached  rock,  some  of  them  being  Id  or 
20  ft.  in  length,  and  weighing  many  tons,  lying  isolated  and  scattered, 
forming  in  some  cases  distinctive  landmarks,  and  all  presenting  the 
appearance  of  having  remained  undisturbed  for  ^es.  I  omitted  to 
meatioQ  that  the  large  cirde  just  described  is  to  be  found  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  firom  the  other  two  in  the  direction  gtven,  and  being 
on  higher  ground,  is  much  more  imposing  ;  the  sea  and  land  views  from 
it,  with  the  Snowdon  range  iu  the  south,  are  most  enchanting.  No 
indication  of  these  remains  is  to  be  found  on  the  Ordnance  map. 

"  I  may  here  remark  that  in  the  introduction  to  the  last  revised  edition 
of  Murray's  'Handbook  to  Devon  and  Cornwall,'  at  p.  21,  the  author 
says  : — '  It  would  seem  that  there  are  no  circles  iu  Wales  or  Anglesea.* 

"  I  will  now  notice  what  I  believe  to  be  an  ancient  cromlech,  whidt  I 
observed  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  from  the  last-uftmed  circle,  bat  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Immediately  at  the  back  of  the  Glyn  in  an  easterly 
line,  there  is  a  large  enclosure  or  field  of  some  fifty  acres  in  extent.  (^ 
a  rising  ground  about  the  centre  of  this  enclosure  is  a  hollow  or  de- 
pressed spot  surrounded  by  low,  stunted  trees,  and  about  which  are 
numerous  detached  masses  of  rook.  In  an  angle  of  this  place  is  the 
cromlech.  It  is  in  a  somewhat  ruined  condition  from  excavations  and 
apparent  efforts  to  destroy  it ;  but  the  tabular  cover  or  cap-stone  is  yet 
in  lilv,  and  several  of  the  supports  are  still  upright.  The  tabular 
covering  stone  is  of  large  size  and  great  weight,  measuring  some  10  It. 
long  by  6  ft.  broad,  and  in  thickness  at  least  20  in.  At  present  it 
inclines  at  a  sharp  angle  in  a  westerly  direction.  It  is  evidently  a 
chambered  structure,  and  I  was  informed  that  about  twenty  years  ago 
excavations  were  made,  and  various  bones  and  other  relics  discovered 
beneath  it.  The  soil  round  about  is  alluvial,  and  being  very  plentiful, 
the  cromlech  has  become  partly  covered  with  it,  and  also  somewhat 
hidden  hy  bushes,  and  so  ia  not  discoverable  until  cloeely  approached. 
Out  of  the  very  centre  of  the  hollow  at  the  southern  side  of  the  cap- 
stone, I  observed  growing  a  thick,  but  very  stunted  hawthorn  bush, 
whose  main  stem  indicated  an  age  of  at  least  200  years.  This  cromlech 
is  not  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map,  and,  like  the  three  circles  I  have 
described,  does  not  seem  to  be  noticed  by  any  of  the  authorities  I  have 
looked  at.  At  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  cromlech  named, 
in  a  nortb-west  direction,  nearer  the  coast  on  high  ground  over- 
looking the  sea,  and  within  sight  of  the  ancient  town  of  Moelfre,*  there 
is  %  large  and  important  cromlech,  which  is  plainly  seen  from  many 
points  of  view.  This  cromlech  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map,  and  is 
probably  pretty  well  known.     I  walked  up  to  it,  and  found  that  it  was 
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in  ft  fftir  state  of  preservation.  The  oap-stoue  ia  enormous,  and  the 
uprights  or  supporting  atones  of  great  aiee.  It  ia  oompletely  isolated, 
BtBoding  ia  the  midat  of  a  very  bare  and  veiy  open  district  oommanding 
fine  land  and  sea  viewe,  and  not  having  a  single  mass  of  stone,  tree,  bush, 
or  other  object  in  its  immediate  eurronndings ;  oonsequentlj,  it  is  a  very 
coospicuouB  object  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Robert  Hughes  that  within 
his  memory  excaTationa  had  been  made  at  this  cromlei^,  and  that  an 
entire  human  skeleton,  with  other  relics,  had  been  exhumed  from  its 
depths. 

"  Before  dosing  my  very  imperfect  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  is  right 
to  mention  ttiat,  previous  to  putting  them  on  paper,  I  consulted  various 
vell-knowu  authorities  on  the  matters  connected  with  it,  auch  as  Row- 
lands' 'Mona  Antiqiia  Beataurata'  (4to,  Lond.  1766), — by  the  way, 
Rowland,  at  p.  89,  calls  such  circles  of  stones  as  he  was  acquainted 
with,  'cirques  or  theatres,  raised  up  of  earth  and  stones  to  a  great 
height,  resembling  a  horse-shoe,  opening  directly  to  the  west  upon  an 
even  fiur  spot  of  ground,' — the  '  Archseologia,'  the  '  ArchKological 
Journal,'  the  'Journal  of  the  Archseological  Association,'  'ArchEeologica 
Cambrenais,'  various  learned  papers  by  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Anglesey ;  the  Ordnance  map  of  the  island  ;  Speed's  Map 
of  1666,  and  other  sourcea  of  information.  One  book  I  was  veiy 
desirous  of  seeing,  but  no  copy  eiista  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  therefore  I  think  it  must  have  been  privately  printed. 
The  work  alluded  to  is  Miss  Anghard  Lloyd's  '  History  of  Mona,'  4to, 
no  date  given,  which  I  am  told  contains  the  most  copious  list  of  andent 
British  renoaiuB  aa  yet  discovered  in  Anglesey, 

"  Id  Qoae  of  the  authorities  I  was  able  to  search  could  I  find  any 
account  of  the  ancient  remains  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island 
now  brought  under  notice.  Anglesey  being  the  most  remote  part  of 
North  Wales,  and,  in  spite  of  railway  facilities,  being  still  comparatively 
unknown,  is  out  of  the  route  of  ordinary  tourjats,  particularly  the  north- 
east coaat  of  it.  There  ia  one  incouveuience  to  the  antiquarian  or  other 
student  who  might  visit  that  part  of  the  island,  namely,  that  the  popu- 
lation is  Bparse  and  much  distributed,  and  that  it  is  rather  an  exception 
than  otherwise  to  find  the  English  language  spoken  or  understood. 

"  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  the  good  people  at  the  Glyn  Farm 
will  at  any  time  be  only  too  happy  to  point  out  the  ancient  structural 
remains  I  have  attempted  to  d^cribe  to  anyone  desirous  of  inspecting 

With  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  cromlech  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  Mr.  Tregellas  remarked  that  the  survey  for  Anglesey  was  an 
early  work,  and  was  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  W.  T,  Watkin  on  a  "Tabula  Honestfe  Missionis" 
found  at  Bath,  and  some  other  n^lected  Britauno- Roman  inscriptions, 
was  then  read,  in  which  the  writer  pointed  out  some  omisaiona  in  Pro* 
feasor  Hiibner'B  great  work.  The  memoir  will  be  given  in  a  future  por- 
tion of  the  Journal.  Several  observations  were  made  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  advisability  of  giving  early  publioity  to  Mr.  Watkin's  investiga- 
tions, Mr.  Soden-Smith  remarking  upon  the  great  importance  and  value 
of  Professor  Hiibner'B  work,  and  the  difficulties  in  collecting  the  materials 
for  it.  The  inscriptions  upon  pottery  were  very  widely  scattered,  and 
espedally  difficult  to  get  together. 
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The  proposed  memoir  on  "  Recent  Archoaological  DiacoTeries  in  Wttr- 
wickahire  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Burgess  was  poetponed  on  account  of  the  illneaa 
of  the  writer. 


Sntiquititf  snD  BBorlu  gf  fltt  dtibittB- 

By  Mr.  Wentworth  Hutbbhb. — Two  pieces  of  nxteenth  oentutj  em- 
broidery, floral  devices  in  rich  oolourei,  upon  a  white  ground. 

By  Mr.  R.  H.  Sodbk-Smith,  F,S.A. — A  gold  ring  with  rebue  of  the 
name  "  Fekham,"  of  the  fifteenth  century,  found  in  the  course  of  last 
year  near  Wrotham,  Kent,  and  here  figured.  The  device  repreaents  two 
birds,  probably  eagles,  "pecking  "at  a  flower,  having  the  name"Pekhaffl'* 
above  them, — an  example  of  a  playful  and  fanciful  illustration  then 


common.  There  are  places  named  "  Peckliam  "  in  Kent  and  Sarrey, 
from  which  many  persons  must  have  derived  their  names,  and  to  one  of 
whom  the  ring  may  have  belonged.  The  most  important  peraonage 
bearing  the  name  waa  John  de  Peckham,  Arohbisbop  of  Canterbury, 
1279 — 1292,  who  came  from  Sussex,  and  whose  &mily  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  town  of  Lewes. 

March  3,  1876. 
C.  D.  E.  FoRTNCM,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.-C.,  in  the  chair 
Mr,  J.  Powell  read  a  memoir  "  On  the  probability  of  Albert  Dilrw'a 
connection  with  tfae  Stained-glass  Windows  of  Fairford."  The  writer 
began  by  proposing  to  compare  the  chief  outlines  of  the  windows  with 
acme  of  tbe  salient  features  of  Dilrer's  character,  and  to  show  that  it  was 
extremely  probable  tliat  he  designed  the  whole,  and  executed  &  part,  of 
those  windows.  He  had  no  bias  in  the  matter,  the  evidence  he  had  met 
with  had  led  him  to  the  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at.  Maintaining 
tbe  existence  of  much  analogy  between  the  Fairford  windows  and  works 
of  the  German  end  Flemish  schools,  he  proceeded  to  compare  them  in 
detail  with  many  of  those  works,  and  with  certain  windows  in  Cologne 
Cathedral  attributed  to  Dilrer.  Both  DUrer  and  the  artist  at  Fairford 
had  much  in  common  with  the  "  Biblia  Pauperum  "  and  the  prodnotions 
of  Wohlgemuth  and  Martin  Sobon.  Mr.  Powell  then  mentioned  tbe 
resemblanoea  he  tfaought  he  had  discovered  in  portions  of  the  artist's 
work  at  Fairford  and  Albert  DUrer's  known  productions.  Some  of 
these  resemblances  might,  be  admitted,  be  small,  but  th^  added  to  the 
cumulative  force  of  tbe  ar^imeat.  Mr.  Powell  concluded  by  summing 
up  the  evidence  of  the  high  artistic  character  of  the  windows,  comparing 
their  defects  with  alleged  parallels  in  worlu  by  Dlirer. 
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Upon  beiDg  called  on  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  O.  Waller  made  the 
following  olwervationa  upon  Mr.  Powell'a  memoir.  He  completeljr 
differed  from  the  condusions  at  which  Mr.  Powell  had  arriTed  for  the 
following  reasouB  : — "  The  sole  mode  of  distinguishitig  the  hand  of  an 
artist  is  bj  style,  which  is  the  reflex  of  his  miud  and  the  result  of  his 
study.  No  conventional  forma  or  unimportaat  details  can  ever  do  more 
than  indicate  a  school,  and  even  that  could  scarcely  he  relied  upon.  The 
dilferenoea  between  A.  DUrer  and  the  artist  of  the  Fairford  window  con- 
sist in  the  mitid  which  is  shown  at  work  in  each.  The  first  was  an 
original  genius,  and  strength  and  vigour  was  tbe  characteristic  shown  in 
everything  he  did.  Educated  under  ecclesiastical  conventions,  he  used 
or  disused  them  at  his  pleosiu^  He  was  perfect  in  the  grammar  of  his 
art.  A  good  draughteman  of  the  human  form,  though  ungraceful  and 
often  ooaise,  yet  the  anatomy  and  proportions  were  well  understood',  A 
great  lover  of  nature  showing  itself  in  auimala  of  all  kinds,  which,  more 
than  any  other  artist  of  his  time,  he  introduces  into  his  designs.  So 
also  with  plants  in  foregrounds,  flowers,  etc  A  master  of  Unear  per- 
pective,  as  would  be  expected  from  one  who  was  a  geometrician,  he 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  artist  of  Fairford.  The  work  of  the  latter 
is  feeble  where  A.  Diirer  is  strong,  but  viewing  his  work  in  an  endeavour 
to  seek  for  his  mental  characteristic,  we  find  him  closely  following,  and 
nerer  deviating  from,  ecolesiastical  conventions.  The  work  at  Fairford 
was  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Powell  as  mediteval ;  it  is  thoroughly  so, 
and  none  of  A.  Diirer  can  be  so  colled.  A  comparison  on  the  spot  with 
the  small '  Passion '  of  the  latter,  was  conclusively  against  his  being  the 
■rtisL  I^  as  has  been  objected,  this  was  executed  at  a  more  mature 
time,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  earlier  work  of  the  '  Apocalypse '  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  same  mind  is  at  work  here  as  in  the  two 
'  Passious,'  equally  distinct  from  the  artist  of  Fairford,  and  the  date  of 
this  wori^  1498,  marks  the  very  period  at  or  about  which  the  windows 
must  have  been  executed.  As  to  the  theory  of  the  windows  having 
been  an  early  work  of  A  Diirer's,  it  is  utterly  unt«nable.  The  stylo 
of  the  work  at  Fairford  is  as  fixed  and  determined  aa  even  that  of 
A.  Diirer  himself ;  perhaps  more  so,  for  the  artist  keeps  strictly  to  a 
beaten  track.  Tbe  Fairiord  windows  indeed  may  be  called  the  last 
'  Ui>er  lucorum,'  as  they  are  probably  the  last  complete  expression  of 
mediieval  art" 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  Chairman  and  Mr,  Octaviub 
MoBOAV  joined,  the  apparent  feeling  of  the  Meeting  being  against  the 
acoeptoDce  of  Mr,  Powell's  conclusions.' 

auliquilfftf  iitH  tXHattt*  of  9rl  tf)1)ibile)[. 

By  Mr.  R.  H.  Soden-Smith,  F,S,A. — A  silver  pomander,  of  rather 

unusual  type,  Italian,  early  seventeenth  century  ;  six  inscribed  roundels 

or  trenchers,  of  the  time  of  Heury  VIII.,  having  the  following  verses  iu 

ft  circle  in  the  centre  : 

1. 
Take  upp  thy  fortune  withe  guod  hop 
Withe  ryohea  thou  dooste  fjll  thy  lop 
Tst  loBW  were  better  for  thy  atore 
Thy  quietneaM  ehoulde  bee  the  mare 
I  Ur.  Powell  luki  mace  publiihed  liis  memoir  entire  in  "  Tho  Arohlteet." 
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Thou  ut  Uifl  haj^Mt  mu  >  I7TS 
For  oreiy  thing  dutbe  make  Uia  thri*« 
Tatt  num  thj  wif«  thje  murter  bee, 
Wherefore  take  thrift  and  all  for  mee 

8. 
BecesTe  thy  hop,  u  fortaiw  eandeth 
But  Qod  ytt  yr  that  fortuDe  leodeth 
Wherefore  yt  yu  a  shrawe  haate  gott 
Tbinke  wth  thy  lelfe  ytt  yr  thy  ToU 

4. 
.Thon  maiit  bee  poore,  and  whmt  for  that 
How  jtt  man  badeat  neither  cap  nor  hat 
Thy  mynde  maie  yett  too  quiet  bee 
That  yu  tnajat  wjnne  aa  much  aa  three 

S. 
I  ahrowe  hia  heart  that  mariad  mee, 
Hy  vife  aod  1  can  naTsre  agne, 
A  knaviah  queans  by  Jia  I  swwre 
The  good  mla  breeclie  ahee  thinka  to  weare 

II. 
A  wife  that  marleth  huaboiklea  three 
Was  twTer  wiaLed  thereto  b;  mee 
1  would  my  wife  ahoulde  rauier  dyee 
Then  for  my  death  to  wee[>«  or  crye.* 

Bronze  pennanular  fibuU  found  near  Great  Cbeeterford. 

By  the  Rev.  R,  P.  Coateb. — A  penny,  of  j^thilheard,  ArohbUhop  of 
Giuiterbury,  a.d,  791  to  805.  It  weu  found  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  buttress  to  S.  Edmund's  Chapel  in  Kocbester  Cathedral, 
Febi-uary  3,  1876;  and  was  fort iiDately  saved  through  the  vigilance  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine.  Thin  extremely  rare  coin  is  of  type  112,  pi.  z.  of 
Hawkins's  "  Silver  Coins  of  England,"  and  of  Rudiug'a  "  Annals,"  2, 
pL  xii.  It  may  be  described  thus  : — Obverte. — abdilheardarkp,  (the  k.p. 
being  in  the  centre).  Hevene. — ooknwvl?  kkx,  with  n»  and  v  in  the 
angles  of  a  tribrach  ;  m  referring  to  Mereia ;  v  an  omitted  letter  in 
Coenwlf; — A  plan,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Bensted,  of  a  Roman  Villa,  near 
Maidstone,  an  account  of  which  will  appear  in  the  forthoomiug  "Krthmo- 
logia  Cantiana  : " — Rubbing  of  a  mutilated  Roman  inscription  lately 
found  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  at  Charterhouse,  near  Bath  ; — Speci- 
mens of  Samian  ware  found  in  dredging  off  the  "  Pudding-pan  rocks," 
near  Whitstable,  Kent ;  some  of  the  ft-^^menta  bearing  potters'  stamps. 

By  Sir  J.  C.  Jervoisb,  Bast. — Terra  cotta  whorl,  fi^m  IVoy ;  perhaps 
a  portion  of  a  abaous. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bebnhakd  Suitb. — A  broadsword  by  stetzivb  kevkllbr, 
a  German  armourer  of  repute  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  oontuij. 
The  basket  guard  of  Spanish  type  is  richly  chaaed  and  perforated  in 
black  ateel ;  the  blade  stamped  on  both  aides  of  the  "  Forte  "  with  an 
Agnus  Dei  and  the  letter  S.   This  fine  weapon  is  of  the  time  of  Charles  L 

*  See  vol.  iiL  p.  S33  for  a  nuemoir  by      figured ;  and  *  further  nolioe  of  «ucli  ob- 
Ur.    Albert   Way    on  inaoribed  Fruit-      jeota  in  toL  tiL  p.  SOS. 
trencben,  in  which  aome  ezamplea  are 
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— Elbow-piece,  belonging  t«  a  very  rich  enit  of  armour  of  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  probably  Spanish.  The  ground  htis  been  diapered 
irith  gold  and  silver,  and  a  ueated  figure  of  Fame  or  Victory  is  boldly 
embossed,  with  other  ornaments. 

By  the  Kev.  J.  Fuller  Russell. — Various  pieces  of  needlework,  com- 
prising some  excellent  specimens  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  landscape  and  a  flower  piece  executed  by  Elisabeth  Fuller,  a 
Bampler,  dated  1725,  and  a  chair  cover,  circa  1760. 

By  Mrs.  W.  Henlht  Jsrvib. — Specimens  of  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth oentnry  needlework,  &c,,  executed  by  five  generations  of  the 
exhibitor's  family,  compHeing  a  bible  cover,  the  escape  of  Lot ;  a  view  of 
Valle  Cmcis  Abbey  ;  gold  brocade  worked  with  fniit ;  portion  of  a  gown 
ordered  from  the  Spitalfields  weavers  by  the  Princess  Anne,  and  after- 
wards used  for  curtains ; — Miniature  (by  Stone)  of  Sir  John  Turton  of 
Alrewas,  Stafford,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
whose  will  is  printed  in  Shaw's  "  Staffordshire." 

By  Mr.  Basil  MoifTAOUE. — Needlework  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  consisting  of  a  sampler,  temp.  Charles  I. ;  a  coverlid, 
dated  1666;  a  sampler,  dated  1725,  and  two  other  specimens  with 
flowers,  &c. 

By  Mr.  John  Stephens. — A  silver  gilt  goblet,  of  graceful  form,  recently 
parchaaed  in  Hungary,  and  probably  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  oentury.  Its  exhibition  gave  rise  to  some  observations  upon 
onr  want  of  knowledge  on  foreign  plate-marks  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who 
stated  that  he  believed  Mr.  Weale,  of  Bruges,  was  forming  a  collection  of 
such  marks,  with  a  view  to  their  publication. 

By  Mr.  Octaviuh  Morgan.— Court  of  Koll  of  our  lady  the  Queen,  for 
the  honor  of  Tickhill,  Yorkshire,  held  October  3,  41  Elisabeth.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  Roll,  of  which  tfae  accompanying  woodcut  is  an  accu- 
rate copy  of  the  initial  letter  "  T,"  is  evidently  one  of  a  series  of  such 
accounts  rendered  to  the  crown  by  the  local  officer.'  The  original  letter 
is  seven  inches  high,  and  has  therefore  been  reduced  one  hal£  It  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  oaligraphy  of  the  period,  but  its  special  value 
consiHts  in  its  containing  within  its  flourishes  a  representation  of  the 
&mouB  castle  which  was  the  "caput  honoris*'  of  Tiokhill.  This  is  not, 
as  is  usually  the  esse,  a  mere  fanciful  drawing,  but  one  which  shows  in  a 
weiy  prominent  way  the  two  great  typical  features  of  the  fortress,  its 
inaiind  and  keep.  It  is  therefore  probably  tbe  work  of  some  local  artist 
who  thus  made  manifest  the  accuracy  of  bis  observation. 

The  lordship,  wapentake,  liberty,  or  honour  of  Tickhill,  is  a  diviuon  of 
high  antiquity,  and  was  probably  the  estate  and  residence  of  some  great 
English  lord,  of  the  original  defences  of  which  the  existing  earthwrnrks 
formed  an  important  part  These  are  composed  of  a  large  and  m<we  or 
leas  circular  oonrt,  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  earth,  outside  of  which  Is  a 
deep  and  broad  diteh.  Upon  one  side  of  the  court,  upon  the  line  of  the 
bank,  and  projecting  into  the  ditch,  is  a  lofty  conical  flat-topped  mound, 

Tickhill,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  became  the  property  of  Bobert  da 
Busli,  and  is  so  entered  in  Dome>day.  He  or  his  immediate  successor 
crested  the  bank  with  a  wall  of  masonry,  which  ascended  the  slopes  of  the 
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mound,  and  at  its  summit  abutted  upon  a  abell  keep.  On  the  oppoaite 
aide  of  the  court,  also  agaiuat  the  curtain,  were  the  domestic  buUdiDga, 
since  replaced  by  others  of  later  date,  and  near  them  ia  the  gat«-bouBe, 
the  aubatance  of  which  still  remains,  and  is  original,  though  it  has  been 
augmented  b;  an  ettertor  nrcb  in  front,  containing  a  portcullis  groove 


and  other  appendages  of  the  Decorated  period.  The  shell  keep  hns  been 
removed  as  low  as  the  plinth,  which  at  present  is  at  the  ground  level,  but 
being  of  ashlar  and  well  defined,  ahowa  accurately  the  polygonal  plan,  the 
place  and  size  of  its  small  door,  and  the  position  of  the  well. 

The  present  ascent  is  by  a  direct  stair,  just  within  the  line  of  the  cur- 
tain, but  there  ia  also  a  winding  path,  probably  of  modem  date.  The 
drawing,  however,  shows  a  ataircaae  up  the  mound,  which  is  placed 
obliquely,  and  therefore  repreaenta  neither  of  the  preaent  aaoent^.  It 
may  be  that  the  wall  and  doorway,  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  draw- 
ing represent  a  curtain  which  encircled  the  mound  at  its  base  inside  the 
ditch,  the  door  being  approached  by  a  drawbridge,  also  shewn  ;  or  it  may 
be  that  this  represents  the  Norman  gate-house  and  bridge  of  the  ont^ 
wall  and  ditch,  the  mound  and  keep  being  in  the  distance. 

The  formidable  dragon  or  serpent  at  the  fop  of  the  letter,  with  a  tongue 
extended  and  expanded,  is  probably  a  flourish  introduced  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  scribe.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  to  typify  the  terror-Btriking 
lord  of  the  Norman  fortress,  Just  as  on  the  exterior  of  certain  of  the  old 
record  cheats  are  sometimes  painted  emblems  having  reference  to  the  , 
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documenti  vhhin.  Thus,  on  the  chest  containing  the  charters  defining 
the  duties  of  the  TOBsala  of  the  E^rls  of  Chester,  a  gallows  indicates  the 
punishment  of  those  who  neglected  them. 

By  Mr.  W.  pACKK.~The  following  original  MSS.  Grant  by  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St.  Jnmea,  Northampton,  to  Robert  Olazun  of  land  at 
Harleeton,  Northampton,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Uenrj  III. 
(This  is  printed  at  p.  83.) — Exemplification  of  Rccoveiy  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  15  Henry  VI.,  by  John  Lomley  of  Uarleston  and  wife 
to  Thomas  Andrewe  and  Thomas  Enight,  of  the  manor  of  Harlestoa, 
and  land,  eto.,  there. — Licence  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Robert  Fergite 
and  wife  to  alienate  to  Thomas  Morgan  and  others  land,  etc.,  in  Hor- 
leston,  late  belonging  to  the  Convent  of  St.  James,  Northampton, 
2  March,  26  Eliz. — Letters  patent  by  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
appointing  Henry  Kobioson  of  Crawley  to  be  Sheriff  of  Nortbamptou- 
shjie,  21  January,  1655.     Great  Seal,  mnch  broken. 
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STOTRARD'S    HONUUENTAL    EFPIQIE3  OF  ORBAT   BRITAIN.     A  New 

EditloD,  with  a  large  body  of  Additioiud  Notw  by  John  Hcwitt,  IlM-     Chatto 
>ih1  Windui,  Piccadilly. 

A  NBW  edition  of  Stothard  is  quite  an  era  in  archKoIt^,  and  we 
welcome  it  the  more  because  two  of  the  most  industrioua  members  of  the 
Archteological  Institute  have  contributed  greatly  to  its  augmentation 
and  improvement  Tt  is  well  known  that  poor  Stothard  died  before  the 
completion  of  the  work,  baring  fallen  from  a  ladder  while  oopjing  an 
andent  glase-painting  in  the  c£nrch  of  Beer  Ferris,  Devonshire.  The 
work  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Bohn  and  has  now  been  reproduced 
by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windua,  with  many  additional  notes  by  Mr. 
Hewitt.  In  order  to  the  produotion  of  these  notes,  Mr.  Hewitt  visited 
almost  all  the  monuments  dmwn  by  Stothard,  and  the  resalt  of  his 
examinations  was  a  constant  subject  of  discussion  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  to  which  we  owe  the  laige  amount  of  Additamenta  iu 
the  new  edition  now  before  us. 

To  Stothard's  work,  more  than  to  any  other,  may  perhaps  bo  attri- 
buted the  great  revival  of  taste  and  feeling  for  the  monuments  of  oui 
ancestora  which  the  present  generation  has  seen.  Those  monumeuts 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  most  unexpected  places,  posterity  often 
forgetting  many  of  the  circumstances  under  which  tiiey  becsjne  so 
located  ;  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  the  sole  object  of  antiquarian 
and  hixtorio  interest  in  such  places.  The  pages  of  the  "Journal"  are 
full  of  instances  of  the  great  value  of  such  mouumeats  to  the  antiquary 
and  to  the  historic  student,  if  any  such  evidence  were  needed — but  the 
interest  of  the  subject  is  of  the  most  univetEal  character,  and  this  new 
edition  of  Stothard  is  sure  to  be  very  popular.  It  will  be  a  great  satiB- 
faction  to  our  readers  to  find  that  the  results  of  recent  arclueological 
investigations  upon  such  subjects  have  been  carefully  brought  together 
in  the  work  under  consideration. 

Besides  the  exhaustive  account  of  the  effigies  themselves,  the  work  as 
it  now  stands  includes  a  concise  history  of  mediseval  costume,  of  monu- 
mental architecture,  sculpture,  brass-engraving,  and  the  numerous  topics 
arising  from  the  review  of  a  series  of  examples  extending  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Foreign  as  well  as  English  monu- 
ments have  been  called  into  requisition  to  illustrate  the  numerous 
points  discussed  in  the  work.  On  the  subject  of  royal  sepulture,  as  it 
progressed  from  age  to  age,  Mr.  Hewitt  remarks  : — "  It  is  extremely 
interesting  to  trace  the  progi-ess  of  our  royal  sepulchres,  Bt«p  by  step, 
century  by  century.  The  tomb  at  Winchester,  assigned  by  tradition  to 
William  Kufua,  is  a  simple  coped  atone,  without  figure,  without  inscrip- 
tiou.     At  Worcester,  the  tomb  of  John  is  embeUished  with  on  effigy  of 
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the  raoDftrch,  once  richly  gilt  and  illuminated,  and  surrounded  with 
sacred  and  symboUo  figures  ftnd  regal  attributes.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  find  the  costly  mausoleum  of  Edward  the  Third,  where 
marble  and  gilded  metal,  statuary  aud  '  worlte  of  ryche  entail,'  altar- 
table  and  canopy,  tabernacle  and  '  gablett,'  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
ricbnesa  of  their  contributions  to  the  structure  of  the  hero's  tomb.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  a  tomb,  however  splendid,  will  no  longer  suffice  : 
to  Henry  the  Fifth  is  appropriated  a  chapel ;  where  again  we  find  every 
artifice  of  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  the  illuminator,  and  the  goldsmith 
brought  into  requisition  to  do  honour  to  the  majesty  of  the  deceased 
king.  Another  step  brings  us  to  the  grave  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  a 
sumptuous  ehureh,  with  aisles  and  apses,  altars  and  chantries,  whose 
sculptured  walls,  traceried  roofs,  painted  windows,  and  clustered  pinna- 
cles, seem  rather  the  characteristics  of  some  splendid  cathedral  than  the 
mere  elements  of  a  mortal  tomb-house."    (Page  15.) 

At  page  44,  a  "Note"  reminds  us  of  a  difficulty  sometimes  expe- 
rienced by  the  archieologist  in  settling  the  date  of  a  monument : — 

"  It  unfortunat«]y  happens  that,  though  mediuval  worka  were  geneially 
executed  in  the  style  of  the  period  which  witnessed  their  construction, 
yet  there  exist  undeniable  testimonies  of  this  goodly  rule  having  in 
some  cases  been  in&inged.  In  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis  are  no 
less  than  seven  monumental  effigies  set  up  by  St.  Louis  in  the  thirteenth 
century  over  the  ashes  of  his  royal  predecessors,  commencing  with  King 
Pepin.  In  the  fourteenth  oentiuy,  Sir  Walter  Paveley,  knight,  in  his 
will,  dated  at  the  Abbey  of  Somsey,  directs ;  '  I  will  that  two  stones  be 
laid  in  the  church  of  the  Frian  Preachen  of  London,  over  my  father 
and  mother,  and  over  my  Other's  brother ;  one  armed  with  the  arms  of 
Paveley,  the  other  with  Paveley  and  St.  Phillibert  impaled  with  my 
Other's  and  brother's,  and  the  label.  Also  that  a  stone  be  laid  in  the 
chapel  of  Bocton  Church  for  my  grandtire  and  granddame,  with  the 
escutcheon  of  Paveley  and  Burgfaersh  quarterly '  ^Test  Vet.,  p.  106). 
William  Blount,  knight.  Lord  Montjoy,  in  his  will,  oatod  Ifi34,  provides 
tbat,  '  whereas  the  lady  my  mother  lyetb  buried  in  the  new  abbey,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Montgomery,  her  last  husband,  I  will  that  a  better fauiioned 
tomb  be  there  made,  with  two  portraitures,  one  of  my  father,  the  other 
of  my  brother.  Sir  Rowland,  with  scriptures  about  the  tomb.  And  foras- 
much as  Henry  Keble,  whose  daughter  I  married,  iieth  in  Aldermary 
Churob  in  London,  and  no  stone  over  him,  and  was  a  special  benefootor 
to  the  building  of  the  same,  to  the  value  of  ml.  and  more,  I  will  that 
a  stone  be  provided  to  lay  over  him.  And  whereas  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
my  first  wife,  lyeth  in  the  parish  church  of  Easenden  in  Hertfordshin^ 
and  no  stone  upon  her,  I  will  that  thero  be  a  l^ir,  large,  and  convenient 
stone  laid  over  her '  (Test  Vet.,  p.  671).  Still  more  curious  is  the  will 
of  ThoDias  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  in  lfi04.  In  this,  memorials 
are  ordered  for  /cwr  generations, — '  A  tomb  to  be  there  placed  (in  the 
Priory  Church  of  Buscough)  with  the  personages  of  myself  and  both  my 
wives,  for  a  perpetual  remembrance  to  be  prayed  for.  Also  I  will  that 
the  personages  which  I  have  caused  to  be  made  for  my  father  and 
mother,  my  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  shall  be  set  in  the 
arches  of  the  chancel  within  that  priory,  in  the  places  provided  for  the 
same '  (Test.  Vet.,  p.  458). 

"  Such  is  the  difficulty  in  that  direction.     On  the  other  side  of  time  an 
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equal  irregularity  preeents  itselE  Here  we  find  suits  of  armour  and  civil 
ganuentB  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  the  vill  of 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  dated  1315,  we  read;  'I  give  to  Thomas,  inj 
Bon,  my  beat  coat  of  mail,  helmet,  and  euit  of  hameRB,  with  all  that  be- 
longs thereto ;  to  John,  my  son,  my  second  beet  coat  of  mail,  helmet  aod 
hamesa  ;  and  I  wilt  that  all  the  rest  of  my  armour,  bows,  imd  other  war 
like  implements  shall  remain  in  the  Castle  of  Warwick  for  my  heir' 
(Test,  Vet.,  p.  54).  The  armour  of  Sir  Michael  de  Foynings  may  be 
traced  through  three  generations  ;  in  his  will,  dated  1368,  he  bequeaths 
to  his  heir  '  all  my  armour,  which  my  father  left  me.'  (Test.  Vet,, 
p.  73.)  If  we  seek  an  argument  in  the  peculiar  details  of  architeotural 
accessaries,  here  again  we  are  assculed  by  per|Jesitiee  j  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  architects  affirm  that  monumental  enrichments  are  sometimee  in 
advance  of  the  general  style  of  the  period ;  and,  on  the  other,  anoieat 
vills  furnish  us  with  instances  in  whidi  the  teBtaton  direct  their  torabe 
to  be  oonstmoted  on  the  model  of  some  pre-existing  memoriaL  Sir 
Walter  Uanny,  1371,  directs  '  that  a  tomb  of  alabaster,  with  my  image 
as  a  knight,  and  my  arms  thereon,  shall  be  made  for  me,  like  unto  that 
of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  in  Paul's,  in  London '  (Test.  Vet,  p.  87).  And 
John,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1372,  writes  :  '  My  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
oburoh  of  St.  Paul,  London,  where  a  tomb  is  to  be  made  for  me  near  the 
vail  of  the  north  side  ;  which  tomb  I  will  be  made  as  like  as  poesible  to 
the  tomb  of  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  who  lies  in  the  Minories,  London,  with- 
out Aldgate ;  and  I  give  for  the  making  the  said  tomb  CXL  U '  (Test 
Vet,  p.  87).  At  the  time  of  the  Heformation,  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  remove  the  monuments  of  the  suppressed  houses  to  some  neighbouring 
or  even  distant  church,  in  search  of  a  resting-place.  Thus  the  effigies  i^ 
the  Lords  Stafford  were  'outed'  from  Stone  Priory,  and  carted  half 
across  the  county  to  Stafford,  as  we  learn  from  L^and  :  'Ther  wer 
dyverse  liimbee  of  the  Lordes  of  Stafford  in  Stone  Priory  made  of 
Alabaster.  The  Images  that  lay  on  them  were,  after  the  Suppressitm  of 
the  House,  caiyed  to  the  Freer's  Augustines  in  Fordebridg,  alias  Stafford 
Grene,  ois  flumea  And  yn  this  Freree  hong  a  Petigre  of  the  Stafforda ' 
(ItiD.  vii.  26),  Add  to  these  irregularities  the  'restorations'  and 
caprices  of  modem  times,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  arohteolo- 
^st  has  need  of  all  his  sagacity  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  impede  hii 
inquiry.  In  a  church  in  Herefordshire  there  is  a  slab  of  Furbeck,  from 
which  the  brass  effigy  of  a  knight  has  been  abstracted.  An  antiquarian 
friend  of  the  rector  has  promised  to  send  him  the  first  ancient  brass  he 
can  lay  hold  o^  to  fill  up  the  gap.  It  ooourred  to  the  writer  of  these 
lines  to  observe  a  latten  effigy  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  floor  of 
a  church  founded  in  the  fifteenth.  The  proprietor  of  the  adjacent 
mansion  explained  that  the  porsDuage  was  an  ancestor  of  his,  buried  in 
another  parish,  where  he  had  some  property  ;  but  that,  as  he  never  went 
there,  he  had  caused  the  monument  to  be  brought  to  his  own  church. 
In  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Hamper,  of  Birmingham,  was  a  brass  of 
the  G^eenth  century,  formerly  in  Brailes  Church,  Warwickshire ;  being 
purchased  at  his  sale  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  it  has  been  laid  down 
in  the  old  church  of  Wroihall  Abbey,  At  Maveayn  Ridware,  in  Stafford- 
shire, is  a  series  of  incised  slabs  representing  armed  knights  of  the  middle 
ages,  set  up  by  one  of  their  descendants  in  the  present  century." 

Some  singular  ezperienoes  of  the  bad  usage  to  whioh  our  marble 
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knights  have  been  Bubjected  are  given  here  and  there.  At  AWechurcb, 
in  Worcestershire  tbe  fine  effigy  of  Blanohfront  projecting  freely  above 
his  tomb,  with  an  arch  above  and  a  wall  behind,  presented  a  large  un- 
occupied space  ;  so  the  hiatus  between  the  knight's  statue  and  the  wall 
was  appropriated  as  the  Church  coal-hole!  (page  107),  Sir  Hugh 
Colvely's  effigy  at  Bnnbuiy,  Cheshire,  is  of  alabaster;  the  knight's 
fingers,  part  of  his  feet,  hie  sword,  and  part  of  his  crest  have  disappeared. 
They  have  been  swallowed  by  the  cattle  of  the  district,  powdered  alabas- 
ter administered  in  a  drench,  being  probably  a  receipt  among  the  Cheshire 
brmers. 

Aa  ia  the  preoeding  edition,  the  work  is  presented  in  two  forms,  large 
paper  with  elaborate  illumination,  and  an  imperial  quarto  with  less 
abundant  colouring  and  gilding.  The  letterpress  now  occupies  300  pages, 
as  against  112  pages  in  tbe  old  edition.  "Hie  only  adrlition  to  the  eo-  . 
grsvingB  is  the  woodout  illustrative  of  the  Malvern  effigy,  after  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  Albert  Way. 
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Thb  Rev.  E.  Q.  Harrey  ia  preparing  "  A  Condse  History  of  the 
Aooient  Chnroh  and  Borough  of  Tmro,"  price  7s.  6d. ;  to  subecribeis,  5il 
The  author  is  already  favourably  kiiowa  by  a  history  of  the  parish  of 
MnUyon,  Cornwall  Subsoribera'  names  may  be  sent  to  MeearB.  Lake  and 
Lake,  priutors,  Truro. 

Oar  excellent  member,  Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer,  F.S.A.,  who  has  so  often 
exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  the  antiquities  of  his  native  town  and 
county,  ia  preparing  for  publication,  "  The  Sepulchral  Ueminiscenoea  of 
Great  Yarmouth  and  the  neighbouring  Parishes."  It  will  be  published 
in  post  4to,  uniform  with  the  Perliutration  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  will 
be  illustrated  by  numerous  Armorial  bearings  and  other  engravings.'  The 
work  is  intended  to  be  (to  some  extent)  a  repriut  of  the  late  Mr.  Dawsm 
Turner's  "  Sepulohral  Keminiaoences  of  a  Market  Town,  as  afforded  by  a 
list  of  the  interments  within  the  walls  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth,"  a  book  long  out  of  print,  and  much 
sought  for  by  all  engaged  in  genealogical  pursuits.  But  Mr.  Palmer's 
work  will  take  a  wider  scope  than  Mr.  Turner's,  which  was  restricted  to 
the  church  itself,  while  the  present  work  will  be  extended  to  the 
cemeteries  and  other  burial  places  of  Yarmouth,  and  the  churches  aud 
churchyards  of  neighbouring  parishes.  The  editor  will  be  greatly 
obliged  by  any  communications  calculated  to  promote  the  completeness 
of  the  work.  The  publisher  is  Mr.  G.  Mall,  162,  King  Street,  Yarmouth, 
and  the  price  will  be  fixed  when  the  work  is  ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Kipou,  has  just  published  a  new  and  muob  enlarged 
edition  of  "  Walbran's  Guide  to  Ripon,  Fountains  Abbey,  and  places  of 
intei-est  in  the  vicinity."  The  appearance  of  this  work  baa  been  long 
expected.  It  is  now  quite  a  considerable  volume,  comprising  over  two 
hundred  pages  of  large  8vo,  and  is  throughout  executed  in  a  very  superior 
style.  If  l£ere  is  a  fault  it  is  in  the  shortness  of  the  "  Memoir"  of  the 
original  author  ;  who  often  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Archieological  Institute  by  information  upon  many  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  are  now  embodied  in  the  work  before  us.  The  iUustrations 
of  the  work  are  numerous  and  especially  worthy  of  oommendation,  includ- 
ing as  they  do  the  excellent  map  of  the  "  Environs  of  Ripon,"  ifcc,  and 
the  ground-plan  of  Fountains  Abbey,  which  were  of  so  much  interest 
and  value  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  at  the  Kipon  Meeting  in 
1874,  and  which  were  comprised  in  the  admirable  "  Manual"  for  that 
meeting  prepared  fur  their  gratili  cation  by  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  the  Hoa 
Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Association. 

A  prettily  got-up  volume^perhaps  too  smart  externally — has  been 
just  published  by  Mr.  J.  Tom  Bulges^  of  Leamington.     It  is  called 
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"  Hiatorio  Warwicksbire  :  its  legendary  lore,  traditionary  atortes,  and 
ronuuitio  episodes."  Tbe  author  is  already  known  by  seveml  works,  and 
htw  lately  taken  a  promiDent  part  in  tbe  investigation  of  the  antiquities 
of  Warwickshire,  some  of  tbe  results  of  which  he  has  lately  brought 
before  the  ArchEeological  Instituta  The  work  now  before  us  reads  very 
pleasantly,  aod  is  for  the  most  part  written  with  care.  There  is,  how- 
ever, often  a  striving  for  effect,  and  some  portions  of  the  argumenta 
founded  on  ethnological  deductions  seem  somewhat  strained.  The  work 
has  many  illustrations,  and  is  published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall  St.  Co.,  of 
Loudotk 

It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  the  correction  given  in  our  last  Number 
of  an  error  in  the  printing  of  the  illustrations  to  Sir  Gilbert  Soott's 
memoir  on  "  The  Transition  from  the  Romanesques  to  the  Pointed  Style 
in  England,"  by  which  Noa,  6  and  9  were  accidentally  reversed.  This 
gives  ua  the  opportunity  of  adding  that  No.  1 3  is  from  "  St.  Denis  "  and 
not  from  "  Sens  "  ;  the  originals  being  at  the  time  in  a  timbei^sbed  near 
the  Abbey  chorch  used  as  a  temporary  museum. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  EDBNTIFT  THE  CIKCULAE  TEMPLE  OP 
BAALBECK,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  TEMPLE  OP  VENUa 

Br  lli«  LORD  TALBOT  DE  HALAHIDE,  PreiUiCBt,  R.A.I. 

Baalbeoe  ia  a  small  town  situated  at  the  baae  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  facing  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
liobanon,  which  are  generally  capped  with  snow,  and  has 
a  population  consisting  of  Motaoualis,  Mussulmans  and 
Christians.  It  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  is  watered 
by  a  beautiful  stream,  whose  source  is  near  the  town,  and  is 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  idle  and  pleasure-seeking.  The 
district  ia  rich  and  tolerably  well  cultivated  with  the  usual 
Syrian  crops,  and  also  grows  a  considerable  quantity  of 
potatoes.  The  groves  of  poplar,  although  too  near  the 
temples,  add  to  the  picturesque  effect,  Its  name  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  Heliopolis,  or  the  City  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  present  name  is  probably  its  ancient  Phcenician 
name  revived.  Baal,  the  principal  deity  worshipped,  is 
considered  to  correspond  with  the  Sun  or  Jupiter  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  town  are 
still  tolerably  preserved,  and  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
used  in  their  construction  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  They  were  probably  erected  by  the  Phoenicians. 
There  are  the  remains  of  three  temples  existing  at  Baalbeck. 
The  principal  temple,  that  of  Jupiter,  must  hare  been  a 
wonderful  edifice.  There  are  still  six  gigantic  columns 
remaining  ~m  situ,  in  spite  of  the  damage  done  to  them  by 
earthquakes,  Turks,  and  Arabs.  In  the  year  1 550,  Thevenot, 
the  £rat  European  traveller,  saw  twenty-seven  still  standing. 

The  second  temple  is  that  called  of  the  Sun  ;  it  was  not 
80  large  as  that  of  Jupiter,  but  it  is  better  preserved,  and 
was  constructed  in  a  more  elaborate  style.  It  was  highly 
ornamented   with  decorative  sculpture.      There  is  also  a 
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large  enclosure  in  which  these  two  temples  were  placed, 
with  sacdia  and  other  pertinencies  of  the  temples. 

The  circular  temple  stands  outside  the  enclosure,  and  is 
much  smaller  than  the  other  two.  *'  The  ceUa  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  36  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  bj  a 
peristyle  of  six  columns,  9  ft.  distant  from  the  wall  of  the 
cella.  The  entablature,  which  there  supports  it,  is  not  car- 
ried round  in  a  circle,  but  retreats  between  each  pair  of 
columns  near  to  the  wail  of  the  celia  (as  will  be  seen  by  the 
engraving),  forming  a  kind  of  semicircular  apse,  and  appear- 
ing like  radiations  irom  a  central  nucleus.  The  exterior 
wall  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  niches ;  the  interior 
is  encompassed  by  two  tiers  of  small  columns.  The  lower 
Ionic  supports  a  plain  cornice,  and  the  upper  tier  are 
Corinthian  with  tabernacles  over  them.  The  building  was 
covered  by  a  domed  roof,  but  this  has  fallen,  and  the  walls 
are  greatly  shattered."  I  have  borrowed  this  very  accurate 
description  of  a  difficult  subject  from  Porter's  handbook.  It 
is  generally  called  the  Circular  Temple,  and  sometimes  the 
Temple  of  Venus,  without,  however,  any  authority  for  the 
name  except  the  presumption  that  a  Syrian  city  could  not 
be  without  a  temple  devoted  to  the  goddess  of  love.  Euse- 
bius  expressly  mentions  that  there  was  a  temple  devoted  to 
Venus  under  the  title  of  HSot^.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  other  temples  whose  ruins  have  disappeared.  How- 
ever, it  appears  to  me  that  a  discovery,  made  a  few  years 
since,  settles  the  question.  An  Englishman,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, undertook  some  excavations  at  Baalbeck,  and  in  the 
course  of  them  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  circular 
temple,  a  marble  statue  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  wbicli 
he  was  about  to  remove,  when  the  populace  of  Baalbeck, 
whether  influenced  by  fanaticism,  avarice  or  caprice  does 
not  appear,  wantonly  mutilated  the  statue,  broke  off  its 
head,  and  broke  its  body  in  several  places.  It  still  remains 
in  the  market-place,  and  has  been  rudely  restored.  It 
represents  a  female  draped  and  seated  on  a  Uirone,  with  a 
Hon  standing  on  its  left  side.  This  animal  has  also  lost  its 
head,  but  its  figure  and  legs  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  beast.  There  probably  was  another  lion  on  the  right 
side  of  the  figure  also.  The  statue'ia  of  white  marble,  and 
is  a  &ir  specimen  of  sculpture. 

I  have  found  a  photograph  of  this  figure,  from  which  the 
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eDgraTiDg  hu  been  made.  It  girea  a  fair  representation  of 
it,  and  I  hare  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  represent 
pjbele.  If  the  head  had  been  preaerred,  it  would  probably 
have  shown  a  turretted  crown.  It  is  also  possible  that 
there  was  another  lion  on  her  right.  However,  although 
Cjbele  is  generally  represented  between  two  lions,  there  are 
examples  with  only  one.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  there 
is  some  indication  of  wings,  as  if  the  lion  was  a  winged  one. 

With  respect  to  this  goddess,  who  was  an  important 
Asiatic  deity,  and  generally  worshipped  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  she  bad  a  variety  of  names.  She  was  called  Mater 
Deonim,  Magna  Mater,  Cybele,  Cybebe,  Cydaatis,  Berecin- 
thia,  Brimo,  Dondyraene,  Magna  Idfea  Mater  Deomm.  She 
was  particularly  worshipped  in  Bithynia  near  Mount  Ida. 

Greek  mythology  is  a  very  confiised  medley  of  legends, 
and  the  number  of  Herculeses  and  Jupiters  enumerated  by 
Cicero  in  hia  treatise  "  Be  Natur&  Deorum "  is  enough  to 
bewilder  any  inquirer.  The  mythology  of  Asia  is  still  more 
obscure  and  embarrassing.  Independently  of  their  local 
deities  and  heroes,  there  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  traditions, 
which  doubtless  increased  after  the  extension  of  the  Uoman 
influence  over  the  Kastem  World.  One  of  the  most  famous 
eastern  deities  was  Aalarte  or  Astaroth,  the  Oriental  Venus. 
She  was  chiefly  adored  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Sidonians, 
and  her  influence  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  terri- 
tories of  this  maritime  people. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  deity  can  be  here  represented, 
and  the  idea  that  ^e  Bea  Syria,  with  her  lions  and  GalU 
can  represent  Venus  is  very  improbable.  Lncian's  curious 
tract,  "De  Ded  Syrid,"  is  very  instructive,  and  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  great  temple  of 
Hierapolis  (near  Bambyce,  two  days'  journey  N.B.  of  Aleppo), 
and  of  the  rehgious  ceremonies  performed  there.  It  was  the 
principal  shrine  of  Syria,  and  although  Lucian  considers  the 
deity  to  be  Juno,  she  has  many  attributes  which  could  iden- 
tify her  with  Cjbele.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  temple, 
of  its  construction,  and  the  ceremonies  celebrated  in  it  are 
very  interesting.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Most  people  say  that 
Deucahon  the  Scythian  founded  the  temple.  In  the  time  of 
Deucalion  there  was  a  great  deluge.  The  present  race  of 
men  is  not  the  first ;  as  the  former  one  perished.  The 
present  generatloD  is  the  second,  which  sprang  from  Deu< 
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ealion.  Thia  is  the  legend  conceniiiig  the  first  generation. 
These  men  committed  all  kinds  of  nefarious  acts.  The; 
violated  their  oaths  ;  they  did  not  entertain  strangen ; 
they  did  not  spare  suppliants.  On  account  of  these  mis- 
deeds, a  great  calamity  OTertook  them.  Then  the  earth 
gave  out  much  water.  There  were  dreadful  rains;  the 
rivers  rose  to  an  immense  height ;  and  the  sea  rose  until 
everything  was  submerged,  and  all  the  men  perished  with 
the  exception  of  Deucalion,  who  was  rescued  for  another  gene- 
ration, on  account  of  bis  prudence  and  piety.  He  was  saved 
in  Uiis  wise :  He  had  a  large  ark,  and  into  it  he  entered— 
he,  and  his  children,  and  his  wives.  There  came,  moreover, 
and  entered  it  pigs,  horses,  lions,  serpents,  and  every  manner 
of  beasts  that  feed  upon  the  earth,  all  in  pairs.  They  did 
not  hurt  each  other,  and  became  great  friends.  And  they 
all  remained  tc^ether  until  the  waters  subsided." 

Others  asserted  that  the  temple  was  erected  to  Khea  by 
Att/s.  Atys  was  a  Syrian  of  whom  Khea  was  enamoured, 
and  according  to  Lucian  "  first  established  the  mysteries  of 
Rhea  which  are  celebrated  by  the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  and 
Samothracians.  For  after  be  incurred  the  disgrace  of 
Cybcle,  he  gave  up  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  dressing 
like  a  woman,  travelled  through  the  countiy,  celebrating 
orgies  and  proclaiming  his  sufferings,  until  he  reached  Syria, 
and  built  a  temple  near  the  river  Euphrates.  The  attributes 
of  the  deity  whom  he  worshipped  in  most  respects  resembled 
Cybele.  For  she  was  drawn  by  Uons,  she  held  a  drum,  and 
bore  a  tower  on  her  head,  such  as  she  is  represented  by  the 
Lydiana  Her  priests,  the  Gaili,  also,  are  not  like  the  priests 
of  Juno,  but  more  of  Cybele,  for  they  imitate  Atys,  and  take 
vows  of  perpetual  chastity. 

Others  ascribe  the  temple  to  Juno,  and  say  that  it  was 
founded  by  Bacchus  on  his  return  from  Ethiopia.  Lucian 
seems  to  lean  to  the  idea  that  the  deity  was  Juno,  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  legend  of  Combabus,  which  gives  a  different 
origin  for  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  GaUi.  He  describes 
the  temple  as  a  kind  of  Pantheon.  But  the  most  prominent 
figure  is  that  of  Juno,  .which  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  As 
he  says  "  She  certainly  is  Juno,  but  she  has  some  resemblance 
to  Minerva,  Venus,  the  Moon,  Rhea,  Diana,  Nemesis,  and  the 
Farcte.  In  one  hand  she  holds  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  a 
spindle.    She  bears  on  her  head,  rays  of  lig^t,  luid  a  tower, 
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and  the  cesttu  round  her  girdle,  which  is  peculiar  to  Venus 
Urania.  She  is  covered  with  gold  and  precious  Bton^ 
onyxes,  hyacinths,  emeralds,  &c." 

There  are  many  other  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  Bac- 
chus, Apollo,  Atlas,  Mercury,  Lucina,  and  strangely  enough  of 
Helen,  Hecuba,  Andromache,  Paris,  Hector,  AchiUes,  Nereus, 
Philomele.Itome,  Semiramia,  Stratonice,CombabiLS,  Alexander, 
and  Sardanapalus.  In  the  hall  there  are  at  large  oxen,  horses, 
eagles,  bears,  and  lions,  who  are  all  tame  and  do  not  injure 
men.  There  are  a  great  many  GaUi  and  priests  attached 
to  the  temple,  who  have  their  several  duUes  assigned  to 
them.  They  are  more  than  three  hundred  in  number.  They 
are  all  dressed  in  white  with  caps  on  their  heads.  The  high 
priest  alone  wears  purple  and  a  golden  tiara.  He  gives  many 
more  details  about  their  ceremonies,  festivals,  &c.,  and  seems 
to  lean  towards  the  idea  that  Juno  is  the  name  to  be  apphed 
to  the  deity.  Certainly  many  of  her  attributes  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Cybele,  and  although  it  is  a  difficult  question,  I 
think  that  this  deity  was  the  one  principally  worshipped  on 
the  Euphrates. 
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When  "  the  devil  looked  over  Lincoln,"  he  is  said  to  hare 
smiled  at  man's  costly  devotion.  But  if  the  smUe  of  the 
arch-enemj  of  mankind  vraa,  aa  must  be  supposed,  in  deri- 
sion of  man's  attempts  at  progress,  the  occasioQ  of  it  was 
singularly  ill-chosen,  for  in  the  whole  of  Britain  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  tract  for  the  well-being  of  which  man  has 
exerted  himself  ao  much  and  so  successfully.  Two  thousand 
years  ago,  that  broad  but  not  unbroken  plain  which  extends 
from  the  Wash  to  the  Humber,  from  the  Trent  and  the 
uplands  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  to  the  German  Ocean, 
was  composed  of  arid  heath  and  moorish  fen,  contributing 
little  to  the  material  support  of  man,  and  probably  nothing 
to  his  moral  culture.  Beasts  of  chase,  fish,  and  water-fowl 
shared  the  territory  with  savage  hordes,  but  UtUe  removed 
from  the  animals  upon  which  they  preyed.  By  slow  d^rees, 
by  many  generations  of  men,  labouring  through  many  cen- 
turies, great  things  have  been  achieved.  The  fen  has  been 
banked  and  drained,  and  the  heath  brought  under  culture 
so  that  the  whole  expanse  is  now  covered  by  green  pastures 
and  rich  root-crops,  and  year  after  year  the  autumnal 
sun  is  reflected  from  broad  fields  waving  with  golden  grain. 

Nor  has  the  moral  been  behind  the  material  progress. 
From  the  castled  hill  of  Belvoir,  to  the  rocks  of  Newark  and 
Nottingham,  and  the  crowned  promontory  of  Lincoln,  the 
land  bristles  with  the  works  of  man.  The  coustructive  taste 
and  skill  of  many  generations,  and  their  deep  religious 
feeling,  are  represented  by  a  rich  variety  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  from  the  rude  and  primitive  tower  of  Barton, 
to  the  lordly  spires  of  Louth  and  Newark,  and  the  glorious 
ianthorn  of  Boston ;  churches  aaid  schools,  mansion-houses 
and  granges,  "  tower  and  village,  dome  and  &rm,"  are  un- 
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mistakeable  evidences  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  civilization. 
There,  too,  are  to  be  seen,  not  sparingly  scattered,  the 
sonken  arch  and  ruined  aisle,  the  ivy-covered  remains,  and 
richly-carved  fragments,  of  many  religious  houses,  making 
pleasant  the  study  of  hoar  antiquity,  and  reminding  us  that 
there  vas  a  time  when  each  vaa  a  centre  of  gospel  truth,  and 
of  an  early  and  beneficial  civilization,  the  abode  of  men  vtho 
■  did  good  work  in  their  day,  and  founded  by  those  who — 

"  LoT'd  the  Churob  so  nell,  and  gave  so  largely  to  it, 
They  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  bones 
Till  Domesday," 

Something  of  all  this  is  visible  to  mere  mortal  ken,  and 
far  more  to  him  who  adds  to  the  material  prospect  a  luiow- 
ledge  of  the  past  and  the  distant.  It  is  true  that  the  vision 
thus  beheld  from  the  guarded  mount  of  Lincoln  ia  not  equal 
to  that  fas  wider  and  more  noble  outlook  from  a  more  exalted 
pinnacle,  upon  the  description  of  which  Milton  has  poured 
forth  in  one  glittering  roll  the  full  stream  of  his  learning, 
illuminated  by  the  fire  of  his  genius,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
one  in  which  the  student  of  the  past  may  well  take  delight 

Lincoln  itself  is  thickly  strewed  with  the  footsteps  of  the 
past  The  Briton,  the  Koman,  the  Saxon,  the  Sane,  the 
Englishman,  and  the  Norman,  have  successively  been  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  each  has  left  his  mark,  either  in  material 
traces,  or  in  a  nomenclature  still  less  liable  to  decay.  A 
great  historian,  our  chief  authority  also  in  matters  of  topo- 
graphy, has  pronounced  the  earthworks  to  the  north  of  the 
city  to  be  of  British  origin.  If  this  be  so,  they  must  be  the 
work  of  those  Homanised  Britons  who  attempted,  though  in 
vain,  to  hold  their  country  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
the  Scandinavian  hordes  from  beyond  the  German  Ocean, 
and  who,  while  so  striving,  showed  some  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  Eoman  rules  of  castrametation,  though 
unequal,  it  would  seem,  to  the  works  in  masonry  for  which 
that  people  was  so  celebrated.  The  conclusion  that  these 
earthworks  are,  if  not  Eoman,  post-Roman  British,  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  their  outline  is  rectangular,  and  that  the 
enclosure  is  bisected,  nearly  equally,  by  the  Boman  way. 

Of  the  earlier  Britons,  those  dispossessed  by  the  Komans, 
the  traces  are  slight  indeed,  and  probably  confined  to  a  few 
nearly  effaced  entrenchments,  and  to  the  roots  of  such 
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proper  names  as  "  DumomaguB,"  "  Segelocum,"  "BaQO- 
vallum,"  on  the  Bane  river,  and  "  Lindum,"  names  whidi 
probably,  like  "  Eboracum  "  and  "  Londinum,"  represent  an 
earlier  appellation.  The  mound  at  Hiseholme,  if  sepulchral, 
may,  of  course,  be  of  any  age ;  but  the  district,  possess- 
ing but  few  of  those  grand  features  which  are  usually 
the  earliest  to  receive  their  names,  and  the  latest  to  lose 
them,  has  retained  no  very  obvious  traces  of  its  primal 
inhabitants. 

Of  their  successors,  the  remains  are  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  left  every- 
where traces  of  her  sway  not  easily  to  be  obliterated.  Her 
measures  of  war  were  also  calculated— ;?aas  imponere  morem. 
From  the  station  at  Lindum,  great  roads  radiated  in  several 
directions,  and  preserved  that  facility  of  communication 
which  civilised  conquerors  usually  seek  to  establish. 

In  the  modem  city  of  Lincoln,  the  Roman  Lindum  is  well 
represented.  The  Roman  walls,  10  to  12  il.  thick,  and  20 
to  25  ft.  high,  included  a  nearly  rectangular  area,  within 
which  was  the  high  ground  of  the  upper  city,  and  the  slope 
from  thence  to  the  river,  a  space  in  length,  north  and  souUi, 
1100  yards,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  upper  end,  460  yards, 
and  at  the  lower  end,  590  yards.  Of  tjiis  enclosure,  the 
northern  or  upper  end  was  cut  off  by  a  cross  wall,  and 
formed  the  miUtary  quarter,  385  yards  K.,  and  south  by  an 
average  of  517  yards  E.,  and  west.  Of  the  four  gates  of  the 
station,  l^t  to  the  north,  upon  the  Ermine  Street,  still  bears 
a  name  which  must  have  descended  from  the  time  when  it 
was  first  erected,  and  when  it  probably  superseded  an  earher 
structure,  and  is  called  the  New-port.  Of  the  opposite,  or 
south  gate,  only  one  jamb  remains.  Of  the  east  gate,  the 
place  is  known,  and  a  few  of  its  very  peculiar  stones  are 
built  into  the  adjacent  enclosures.  The  west  gate  was  lud 
open  a  few  years  ago,  but  as  the  arch  gave  way  under  the 
process,  it  was  removed.  Of  the  walls  which  connected 
these  gates,  some  fragments  remain.  One  lies  west  and 
another  east  of  the  north  gate,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
mass  south  of  the  north-east  angle,  capping  which,  the 
foundations  of  a  round  tower,  of  9  ft.  interior  diameter,  have 
been  discovered.  There  is  also  a  fragment  of  wall  in  the 
slope  of  what  is  called  the  observatory  mound,  a  little  west 
of  the  remains  of  the  south  gate.    The  exterior  ditch,  also 
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fionaan,  is  in  parts  very  perfect,  broad  and  deep  along  the 
north  l^ont^  and,  tboogh  narrower,  deep  and  veil  preaerred 
about  the  north-east  angle.  There  is  also,  within  the  area, 
a  fragment  of  the  wall  of  a  considerable  building,  known, 
probably  from  its  mediseral  use,  as  the  Mint.  These  Kouian 
walls  are  all  laid  upon  the  natural  ground,  although  the 
earth  is  more  or  less  heaped  up  against  their  inner  &oe  as 
a  ramp  or  terrace. 

The  southern  half  of  the  Roman  station  is  divided  between 
the  cathedral  and  the  castle,  the  church,  though  the  later 
occupant,  taking  the  larger  half.  Some  centuries,  however, 
must  have  passed  between  the  departure  of  the  Bomans 
and  the  throwing  up  of  the  earthworks  of  the  castle,  during 
which  time  the  Koman  walls  were  broken  down,  and  their 
contained  buildiugs  laid  waste,  as  la  shown  by  the  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  those  remaining  parts  which  have  been 
found  buried  beneath  the  castle  works. 

The  English  fortress  is  placed  within  the  south-west 
quai'ter  of  the  Koman  station,  and  its  outline,  roughly  four- 
sided,  was  no  doubt  governed  by  the  lines  of  the  two  adjaceut 
Roman  walls.  It  stands  on  the  ci-est  of  the  steep  slope, 
covered,  as  in  Roman  days,  by  the  city,  and  descending 
about  200  fl.  to  the  river.  It  is  contained  within  a  massive 
earth-bank,  from  50  to  80  yards  broad,  and  from  20  to 
30  fc.  in  height,  internally  of  easy  slope,  externally  steep, 
and  which,  though  in  substance  within  the  Roman  area, 
extends  its  skirts  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  so  that  the 
Roman  west  gate  was  found  buried  within  its  substance,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  south  wall  is  still  seen  to  rise  through  its 
slope.  This  bank  measures,  upon  its  north  face,  180  yards, 
upon  its  south  ^e  170  yards,  its  east  134  yai'ds,  and  its 
west  163  yards.  Here,  as  at  York,  it  is  evident  not  only 
that  these  earth-works  are  of  post-Roman  date,  but  that  the 
Roman  walls  were  completely  ruined  before  the  earth-worka 
were  thrown  up.  The  enclosure  may  contain  from  six  to 
seven  acres.  At  the  south-east  angle  the  bank  swells  into 
and  ends  in  a  large  conical  mound,  about  40  ft.  high,  and 
50  ft.  diameter  at  the  top.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  second 
and  lai^r  mound,  about  40  ft.  high,  and  100  ft.  diameter  at 
the  top,  which  was  the  citadel  or  Keep  of  the  place,  and  the 
Bite  of  the  hall  of  its  English  lord.  This  mound,  though 
near  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  was  not  a  continuous 
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{)art  of  the  regular  earth-bank,  whicb  it  here  replaced.  It 
lad,  US  at  Tamworth,  Arundel,  and  elsewhere,  its  own  proper 
circular  ditch,  communicatiDg  on  the  outside  with,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of,  the  regular  ditch  of  the  place,  as  may  yet  be 
traced  out,  notwithstanding  much  filling  up. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lincoln  Castle,  as  regards  its 
earthworks,  belongs  to  that  type  of  English  fortress  in  which 
the  mound  has  its  proper  ditch,  and  is  placed  on  one  side  of 
an  appended  area,  also  with  its  bank  and  ditch.  Such  are 
Windsor  and  Arundel,  Berkbampstead  and  Tonbridge,  on  a 
large,  and  Laughton-en-le-Morthen  and  Barwick-in-EImete, 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  general  area,  which  at  Windsor, 
Arundel,  and  Berkbampstead,  is  oblong,  to  suit  the  contour 
of  the  ground,  is  here,  as  at  Tonbridge,  Tickhill,  and  Clare, 
where  the  ground  is  not  strongly  marked,  nearer  to  a  more 
solid  figure,  of  wliicb,  in  this  case,  two  sides  and  the  con^ 
tained  angle  are  governed  by  the  line  of  the  old  Roman 
wall.  lu  general  these  fortresses  are  much  alike,  and  all 
belong  to  that  class  of  burghs  known  to  hare  been  thrown 
up  by  the  English  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  by  the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Nor- 
mandy. Two  mounds^  though  not  unknown,  are  uncommon. 
At  Lewes  there  are  two,  one  at  each  end  of  an  oblong 
enclosure.  At  Hereford,  besides  the  keep  mound,  bow 
removed,  there  is  a  mass  of  earth  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  outer  area,  a  part  of  the  bank,  and  at  Cardiff,  also, 
besides  the  keep  mound,  are  two  masses  of  earth  upon  the 
north-east  and  south-east  comers  of  the  enclosure,  forming, 
which  there  the  keep  mound  does  not,  a  part  of  the  bank. 
Such  subordinate  mounts  are  not  uncommon  in  earthworks 
of  all  ages,  and  are  totally  distinct  from  the  grand  isolated 
moated  mound  which  gives  character  to  the  earthworks 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  both  in  England  and 
Normandy. 

When,  in  1068,  the  Conqueror  marched  from  York  to 
Cambridge,  he  paused  at  Lincoln,  even  then  a  very  im- 
portant place,  fenced  in  and  populous,  not,  indeed,  as  yet 
boasting  a  minster,  but  numbering  1150  inhabited  houses, 
a  leading  member  of  the  famous  Danish  civic  confederation, 
and  governed  by  twelve  lawmen,  who  wielded  powers  else- 
where exercised  by  the  territorial  lords.  As  he  traversed 
the  entrenchment   that  covered   the   northeni  fronts  and 
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entered  the  city  through  the  strong  Roman  gateway,  still  in 
us^  he  could  not  but  appreciate  the  strength  and  importance 
of  the  place,  of  vhich  he  seems  to  hare  been  allowed  to  take 
peaceable  possession.  Here,  as  at  York  and  Cambridge,  he 
at  once  ordered  the  EngliBh  stronghold  to  be  converted  into 
a  Norman  castle.  What  was  the  precise  condition  of  the 
existiog  work,  or  what  was  immediately  executed  in  obedience 
to  William's  order,  we  do  not  know  ;  there  were,  of  course, 
defences  either  of  timber  or  stone  along  the  crest  of  the  banks, 
and  upon  the  summit  of  the  mound ;  but  whether  William 
merely  directed  these  to  be  strengthened,  or  had  them  re- 
placed by  walls  such,  as  were  coming  into  use  in  Normandy, 
does  not  appear  ;  probably  the  former,  as  time  pressed ; 
there  was  much  work  of  the  same  kind  to  execute  all  Over 
England,  and  it  was  important  to  secure  an  immediate 
shelter  for  the  Norman  garrison.  It  is  pretty  clear,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  chief  castle  at  York  was  con- 
structed, and  from  its  early  destruction  by  fire,  that  timber 
entered  largely  into  its  compoaition  ;  and  the  lesser  caatle  in 
that  city,  placed  upon  the  Bayle  Hill  after  the  insurrection, 
and  which  was  completed  in  a  very  few  days,  must  have  been 
wholly  of  that  conveaient  material.  That  the  166  houses 
which  we  learn  from  Domesday  were  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  Lincoln  Caatle,  were  not  removed  to  allow  of  the  extension 
of  its  area,  is  certain,  for  the  Norman  walla  stand  upon  the 
Enghsh  banks.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  long  and 
prosperous  reign  of  the  Confessor,  houses  had  been  allowed 
to  be  built  upon  the  slopes  and  glacis  of  the  ditch,  and, 
perhaps,  actu^ly  within  the  fortress.  This,  of  course,  could 
not  be  tolerated,  and  is  probably  the  removal  recorded. 
But,  if  timber  was  employed,  it  was,  of  course,  only  until 
works  in  masonry  could  be  erected,  and  whatever  the  Con- 
queror's officers  may  have  actually  executed,  there  can  be 
hat  little  doubt  but  that  they  or  their  immediate  successors 
designed  the  gates,  walls,  and  keep  of  the  castle,  as  these 
now  stand. 

The  Nohman  Castle. — The  castle  is  placed  in  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  Roman  station,  high  above  the  city  and 
the  valley  of  the  Witham,  which  lie  to  its  south  and  east, 
and  somewhat  elevated,  artificially,  above  the  table  land  to 
its  north  and  west  Its  walled  enceinte  lies  just  within  the 
Roman  area,  to  the  adjacent  limits  of  which  its  southern 
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and  western  fronts  are  roughly  parallel.  The  curtain  waD,  a 
very  remarkable,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  perfect  work,  is 
built  upon  the  ridge  or  central  line  of  the  earth-bank,  and 
therefore  contains  the  same  space,  and  is  in  circuit  about 
650  yards  ;  it  is  from  8  to  10  fl.  thick,  and  30  to  35  or  even 
40  ft.  high,  exhibiting  much  herring-bone  work,  and  cer- 
tainly of  Norman  date.  Opposite  to  the  great  mound, 
where  the  earth-banks  cease,  the  wall  is  continued  across 
the  ditch  and  up  the  slope  of  the  mound,  as  at  Tamworth 
and  Tonbridge.  To  enable  it  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
battlements  of  the  Keep,  it  is  raised  by  steps  to  the  point  of 
junction,  and  there  contains  chambers  which  will  be  more 
conveniently  described  with  the  Keep. 

In  the  wall  are  two  principal  gates,  one  to  the  east,  open- 
ing into  the  upper  city,  opposite  to  the  Exchequer  Gate  of 
the  Close,  and  the  other  to  the  west,  opening  direct  into  the 
field.  Besides  these  is  a  small  door  opening  towards  the 
south  upon  the  lower  city,  and  a  door  in  the  Keep  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  east  or  main  entrance  is  placed  in  the  east  wall  at 
about  40  yards  from  its  south-east  angle.  The  west  gate 
stands  in  the  west  wall,  about  30  yards  from  the  north-west 
angle,  which  length  is  thrown  back  at  a  very  obtuse  angle, 
probably  to  avoid  the  renuuns  of  the  Komaa  west  gate, 
which  stood  about  four  yards  in  front  of  it  Both  gates  are 
of  Norman  date,  and  were  originally  much  alike,  each  being 
a  plain  arch,  placed  in  a  rectangular  bay  or  recess  in  the 
wall,  18  fl.  wide  by  10  ft.  deep,  instead  of,  as  was  more 
usual,  in  a  regular  square  gatehouse,  as  at  Tickhill,  Por- 
chester,  and  Sherborne.  The  bay  may  have  been  closed  in 
the  rear  by  a  cross-wall  with  a  second  archway,  of  which 
there  is  an  indication  at  the  west  gate.  There  was  an  upper 
chamber  with  a  timber  floor.  At  the  east  gate  the  arch  is 
full-centred,  of  14  ft.  opening,  without  chamfer  or  rebate  or 
ornament  of  any  kind.  Probably  there  is  a  portcultts 
groove,  but  if  so  it  is  blocked  up  and  completely  concealed 
by  the  woodwork  of  the  modern  doors.  It  is  certain  that 
the  main  entrance  of  a  Norman  castle  could  never  have  been 
so  constructed  that  there  should  be  no  rebate  against  which 
the  door  should  be  pressed  when  closed,  and  probably  the 
fitting  was  composed  of  a  ring  of  stones  inserted,  as  in  the 
doorway  in  the  cross-wall  of  Rochester  keep,  without  bond, 
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into  the  ezterior  arcb.  Urer  the  door  is  a  pointed  win- 
do'ir,  probably  an  early  English  or  early  Decorated  inser- 
tion. Later  in  the  Decorated  period,  this  gateway  has  been 
masked  by  a  front  containing  a  bold  equilateral  arch, 
springing  from  two  angular  corbels,  behind  which  the 
!Norman  doorway  is  seen.  Above,  the  two  outer  angles  are 
capped  by  two  round  turrets,  corbelled  out  of  the  angle  and 
rising  about  6  ft.,  and  between  them  the  curtain  projects  at 
a  low  angle,  the  salient  being  over  the  entrance.  The 
arrangement  is  unusual,  but  the  effect  is  good.  It  is  said 
that  the  turrets  contained  staircases,  ascending  from  the 
upper  floor  to  the  i>attleinents,  but  they  are  not  now  acces- 
sible ;  there  were  lateral  walls  projecting  forward  from  each 
side  of  the  entrance.  Across  tne  ditch,  and  between  them, 
was  the  drawbridge,  traces  of  the  recesses  for  working  which 
still  remain.  The  entrance  was  flanked  by  two  stone  lions, 
of  one  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  castle ;  the 
interior  additions  to  this  gate  are  entirely  modem. 

The  west  gate,  of  the  same  age  and  pattern,  has  fortu- 
nately been  long  walled  up,  and  so  has  escaped  alteration. 
Here  the  portcullis  groore  is  exposed  to  view,  and  there  is 
a  rebate  for  the  door,  though  concealed  by  the  cross  wall. 
Here  also  is  what  looks  like  the  springing  of  an  arch  across 
the  inner  face  of  the  bay,  though  Norman  mural  towers  were 
sometimes,  as  at  Ludlow,  lefl  open,  to  be  closed  only  with 
brattice-work.  The  upper  floor  has  two  small  Norman 
windows  in  front,  and  a  small  door,  flat-headed,  but  with  a 
rouad-headed  arch  of  relief;  this  opened  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  the  barbican.  Of  this  barbican,  which  was  com- 
posed of  two  flanking  walls'  and  an  outer  gate,  the  north 
wall  remains  and  part  of  the  south.  The  wall  rises  to  the 
level  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  gatehouse,  projects  about  30  ft 
and  is  7  ft.  thick.  The  masonry  is  evidently  of  the  date  of 
the  gateway,  and  contains  some  herring-bone  work.  The  ap- 
proach must  have  been  very  steep,  the  sill  of  tho  gate  being 
some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  counterscarp. 

Another  work  of  Norman  date  is  a  rectangular  tower, 
about  25  ft.  by  40  ft.,  placed  upon  the  summit  of  the  south- 
eastern mound  ;  it  is  of  ttvo  floors,  vaulted,  and  chiefly  built 
ia  ashlar  ;  it  contains  a  good  straight  mural  staircase.  To 
the  Norman  work  has  been  added,  in  the  Decorated  Period, 
a  front,  apon  the  east  face,  also  of  two  floors,  flanked  by  two 
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square  turrets,  bringing  up  the  \rhole  tower  to  a  square  of 
40  ft  The  peculiarity  of  this  tower  is,  that,  instead  of 
flanking  the  curtain,  it  is  set  back  a  little  from  its  line. 
A  modem  gazebo  has  been  added  abore,  and  the  whole  is 
dignified  hy  the  name  of  Uie  Observatory. 

In  the  curtain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Obserratory  mount,  and 
between  it  and  the  Keep,  is  a  pointed  arch  of  relief,  and  below 
it,  beneath  a  rude  flat  lintel,  composed  of  two  large  stones, 
is  a  small  door,  either  never  opened,  or  closed  at  a  very 
early  period.  This  arch  is  certainly  late  Norman,  and  seems 
of  the  same  date  vrith  that  part  of  the  curtain  in  which  it  is 
imbedded. 

The  Keep,  also  Korman,  is  an  unusually  perfect  example 
of  a  shell  keep.  It  is  in  plan  a  somewhat  irregular  polygon, 
64  ft.  north  and  south  by  74  ft.  east  and  west,  diameters 
within  the  walls,  which  are  about  8  ft.  thick.  Within,  it  has 
twelve  ddes,  of  irregular  lengths.  Without,  are  fifteen,  and 
each  angle  is  capped  with  a  broad  flat  pilaster,  all  risiiig 
from  a  common  plinth.  About  two-thirds  of  the  height 
there  is  a  set-off,  common  to  wall  and  pilaster ;  the  latter 
has  also  a  bold  roll  moulding.  The  wall  is  20  ft  high  to 
the  rampart  walk.  The  parapet  is  gona  The  Keep  stands 
upon  the  line  of  the  curtain,  which  abuts  upon  it  at  opposite 
sides  ;  so  dividing  it  that  there  are  eight  facets  outside  and 
seven  inside.  The  main  entrance  is  by  a  full-centred  arch 
of  7  ft  opening,  set  in  a  broad,  projecting  buttress  or  pilaster 
towards  the  north-east.  The  arch  of  the  actual  doorway 
and  of  its  inner  recess  is  segmental.  There  was  no  port- 
cullis, and  the  door  had  a  stout  wooden  bar.  Above  the 
outer  arch  is  a  hood-moulding  with  a  light  Norman  orna- 
ment, said  to  be  a  restoration  from  the  original.  At  present 
a  straight  steep  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  door,  and 
these,  though  modern,  probably  represent  the  original  mode 
of  approach.  There  is  another  and  smaller  door,  diagonally 
opposite  to  the  main  door,  to  the  south-west ;  this  is  quite 
plain,  the  arches  all  segmental,  the  outer  boldly  splayed. 
The  opening  is  5  ft.  6  in.  wide.  There  are  traces  of  some- 
thing like  a  third  door  in  the  eastern  face  outside  the  curtain, 
opeuing  from  a  bay  in  the  wall.  Opposite  to  this,  in  the 
west  wall,  is  another  bay,  also  1 2  ft.  wide,  but  no  trace  of  an 
opening.  There  are  no  loops  in  the  wall  of  the  Keep,  no 
trace  of  any  buildings  within  its  area,  nor  have  any  founda- 
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tioQS  been  discorered  there.  It  is  prett;  clear  that  any 
accommodation  provided  there  waa  by  means  of  timber  struc- 
tures placed  against  the  'wall,  as  at  York,  leaving  an  open 
court  in  the  centre.  There  are  indications,  on  the  masonrj, 
of  an  upper  floor.  Where  the  two  curtains  join  the  Keep,  each 
contains,  at  its  rampart  level,  a  mural  chamber,  about  6  ft. 
wide  bj  12  ft.  loDg,  the  floor  of  'which  is  about  10  or  12  ft. 
from  the  ground.  These  chambers  are  choked  with  brambles 
and  not  accrasible,  but  they  have  no  door  towards  the  ram- 
parts of  the  curtain,  and  seem  to  have  been  entered  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Keep  ;  that  to  the  west  is  a  garderobe, 
and  has  a  loop  and  shoot  upon  the  north  or  inner  face ; 
the  other  has  a  loop  only,  and  that  outwards  ;  one  of  them 
is  said  to  have  been  groined  and  vaulted ;  the  vaults  spring- 
ing from  columns  in  the  angles.  This  is  probably  that 
towards  the  east,  and  it  may  have  been  an  oratory,  as  at 
Arundel. 

The  above  works,  curtain,  gateways,  Observatory  tower, 
and  Keep  contain  the  only  Korman  masonry  now  extant 
The  curtain,  for  its  great  length,  is  singularly  deficient  in 
flauking  towers.  At  the  south-west  angle  the  wall  has  been 
laid  open  by  a  wide  breach,  and  built  up,  and  there  may 
have  been  a  tower,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  here  was 
the  junction  with  the  city  wall. 

Generally,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  curtain  look  much 
older  than  the  upper  part,  and  the  line  of  junction  is  very 
uaeveu,  as  though  the  wall  had  long  been  left  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  This  may  have  been  so,  but  as  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  excessive  thickness,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  new  work  is  confined  to  the  facing.  No  doubt  when  the 
castle  was  taken  by  the  county  much  was  done  to  the  walls, 
but  they  could  scarcely,  at  that  time,  have  been  much  lower 
than  they  are  now,  for  to  rebuild  them  at  their  present 
thickness  would  have  been  a  great  and  quite  unnecessary 


The  berring-bone  work  is  of  a  superficial  character,  con- 
fined to  the  facing ;  not,  as  in  the  Roman  work,  carried 
through  the  substance  of  Uie  wall.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  paper 
on  this  castle,  states  that  when  the  foundations  of  the  cur- 
tain were  laid  open  during  some  repairs,  they  were  found  to 
be  worked  in  with  a  sort  of  framework  of  timber,  tieing  the 
whole  together.    Such  a  precaution  was  often  taken  by  the 
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Norman  builders,  even  to  the  extent  of  encloBing  ties  in  the 
Buperatructure,  especially  where  the  work  was  laid  upon 
made  ground.  The  cavities  left  by  the  decay  of  such  ties 
are  seen  at  Rochester,  Dlnas  Fowia,  and  Brunlaise. 

There  is  a  flanking  tower  capping  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  place,  an  insertion,  though  whether  replacin^r  a  Norman 
structure  is  not  known.  It  is  called  "  Cobbe  Hall,"  and  is 
in  plan  very  slightly  horseshoe,  with  prolonged  sides  and  a 
square  rear.  It  is  in  breadth  25  ft.,  and  in  length  40  ft.  It 
has  a  basement  asd  first  floor,  both  covered  in  with  acutely 
pointed  vaulting,  with  deeply  splayed  loops  towards  the 
field.  The  basement  is  reached  by  a  trap-door  and  ladder, 
and  the  upper  floor  and  battlements  by  a  stone  stair.  It 
seems  from  the  rings  let  into  the  wall  to  have  been  a  prison. 
It  has  been  called  a  chapel,  probably  because  its  round  or 
apsidal  end  looks  towards  the  north-east. 

There  is  a  deep  well  in  the  north  side  of  the  great  en- 
closure, still  in  uso,  and  the  bottom  of  which  has  recently 
been  enlarged  into  a  cistern.  The  castle  stands  upon  the 
oolite  rock,  and  is  mainly  built  of  that  material,  laid  as 
roughly-coursed  rubble,  but  the  Keep,  the  Observatory 
Tower,  and  the  Decorated  work  are  mostly  of  ashlar. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  age  of 
the  several  works  in  masonry  remaining  in  this  castle.  The 
two  gateways  and  much  of  the  curtain,  especially  its  north 
and  west  sides,  are  probably  early  Norman.  The  Keep  and 
Observatory  Tower  are  later  in  the  same  style.  To  judge 
from  the  little  postern  ;  the  curtain  between  the  Observatory 
mount  and  the  Keep,  and  probably  the  part  beyond  it,  are 
also  late  Norman,  that  is  to  say  the  English  defences  of  tho 
Keep  were  the  last  to  be  replaced,  and  it  was  a  century 
before  the  isolation  of  its  mound  was  broken  by  the  carrying 
the  curtain  across  its  ditches,  and  the  completion  of  the 
general  enceinte.  Altogether  it  seems  probable  that  the 
lower  stage  of  the  two  gateways,  and  the  older  part  of  the 
curtain,  were  constructed  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 
or,  at  any  rate,  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Keep  and  Observatory  Tower  were  probably  built,  the 
upper  floor  of  tho  gateways  added,  and  the  curtain  raised 
and  completed,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  who  granted,  with 
the  castle  and  city  of  Lincoln,  to  Gemons  Earl  of  Chester, 
licence  to  fortify  a  tower  in  the  castle,  and  to  bold  it  until 
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he  recovered  his  owu  castle  of  Tickhill,  and  even  then,  when 
he  Burrendered  Lincoln,  he  was  to  retain  his  own  tower, 
which  his  mother.  Countess  Lucia,  had  fortified,  in  the 
castle,  of  which  also  lie  was  to  retain  the  hereditary  con- 
Btabloship.  As  the  Keep  waa  the  only  part  of  the  castle 
which  could  be  held  independently  of  the  rest,  it  must  be  to 
it  that  the  charter  relates.  It  is  curious  that  Tickhill  should 
also  hare  a  mound  and  polygonal  keop. 

As  to  the  later  works,  Cobbe  Hall,  and  the  additions  to 
the  Observatory  Tower  and  the  eastern  gateway,  are  pro- 
bably the  work  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
hehl  the  castle  from  1312  to  1322.  The  Pipe  Roll  of  2nd 
John,  A.D.  1200,  records  a  charge  of  £20  by  the  Constable 
of  Lincoln  Castle  for  the  repairs  of  the  New  Tower,  probably 
the  Keep. 

The  additions  directed  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  defences 
of  the  hill,  already  strong  by  nature  and  by  art,  rendered 
Lincoln,  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  even  a  more  important 
city  than  it  had  been  under  the  earlier  governments.  Its 
castle  was  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  held  by  or  for 
the  sovereign,  of  a  very  important  dlvisiou  of  England ; 
but  it  was  a  division  strong  in  its  rivers  and  marshy  ground, 
ia  its  English  and  thoroughly  disaffected  feeling,  and  open  to 
the  visits  of  the  Danes,  no  longer  as  enemies,  but  as  allies  to 
the  cause  of  the  people.  Its  position,  dominating  the  whole 
shire,  challenged  comparison  with  Belvoir,  which  received  a 
similar  accession  of  strength,  and  Nottingham,  on  the  brow 
of  which  a  rectangular  keep  of  the  first  class  was  then  in 
progress ;  but  what  confirmed  its  central  authority,  and 
placed  it  far  above  any  castled  eminence  of  the  counties  of 
the  Midland,  was  the  recognition  of  the  hill  as  the  ceiiti-e 
of  an  important  bisliopric,  and  the  foundation  by  Ilemigiua 
of  the  stately  pile  to  wliich  many  succeeding  centuries  have 
added  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  castle  long  remained  a  part  of  the  demesne  of  the 
Crown,  but  was  administered  by  constables,  whose  office 
was,  at  times,  regai-ded  as  hereditary,  and,  on  one  very 
important  occasion,  was  held  by  a  lady.  Always  a  strong 
position,  it  became  especially  valuable  upon  the  death  of 
Henry  L,  when  the  long  civil  war  broke  out  between  his 
daughter  and  his  nephew,  and  by  one  party  or  the  othoi- 
all  existing  castles  were  strengthened,  and  au  immense 
TOL.  xzzia  0  Q 
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number  of  new  ones  buUt  In  such  a  state  of  aoarcby  a 
castle  became  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  bishops  vied  with, 
and  even  surpassed,  the  lay  barons  in  their  examples  of 
military  architecture.  Sherborne,  Malmesbury,  and  the 
strong  and  magnificent  Derbies,  were  the  work  of  Bishop 
Boger  of  Salisbury,  as  were  Newark  and  Sleaford  of  his 
nephew,  Alexander  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  castle  of  Bly,  of 
Giles,  another  nephew,  and  prelate  of  that  see.  Durham, 
also,  was  held  by  its  bishop,  and  the  Close  of  Lichfield 
strongly  entrenched. 

Of  the  lay  adherents  of  Matilda,  Robert  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, her  wise  and  faithful  brother,  built  the  castles  of 
Cardiff,  Bristol,  and  Gloucester  ;  Fitz-Aian  held  Shrewsbury ; 
D'Albini,  Arundel;  Talbot,  Hereford;  Paganel,  Ludlow; 
Brian  Fitz-Count,  Wallingford ;  D'Oyley.  Oxford  ;  Robert 
of  Lincoln,  Wareham ;  Mohun,  Dunster ;  Lorel,  Castle 
Gary ;  Mandevillc,  Walden  and  Plessis  ;  and  Fitz-John, 
Melton.  Dover,  much  strengthened  by  Maminot,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  queen.  It  is  curious  that  of  all  these 
castles,  six  only,  Sherborne,  Bristol,  Ludtow,  Walden.  and 
Dover,  with  Hcdingham,  held  by  De  Vere  for  Stephen,  are 
certainly  known  to  have  had  square  keeps  ;  of  the  others, 
seven  are  doubtful,  but  thirteen  had  shell  keeps  upon  mounds. 

Among  those  who  at  first  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Stephen 
were  the  two  half-brothers,  William  de  Roumare  and 
Ranulph  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had  hereditary  claims  upon 
a  Inrge  Lincolnshire  property,  and,  of  some  sort,  upon  the 
cnstle  of  Lincoln.  These,  as  regarded  the  castle,  were 
exercised  mainly  by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  the  younger,  but, 
in  England  at  least,  the  most  powerful  of  the  two. 

Their  claims  dated  from  a  period  before  the  Conquest, 
and  were  no  doubt  connected  with  the  ownership  of  the 
English  fortress.  Aelgar  Earl  of  Mercia,  son  of  Earl 
Leofric,  and  lord  of  many  Lincolnshire  lordships,  was 
father  of  the  well-known  Earls  Bdwyne  and  Morker,  and  of 
Ealdgyth,  widow  of  Gryffydd  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  of 
Harold,  and  of  Lucia,  or  Lucy,  the  eventual  heiress  of  the 
family,  and  as  such  claiming  not  only  the  Lincolnshire 
lands  but,  as  it  seems,  the  hereditary  constableship  of  the 
castle.  Mr.  Nichols,  in  a  very  valuable  paper  upon  the 
earls  of  Lincoln,  has  shown  that  Lucy  married  Ivo  Taille- 
boiB,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  barons,  a  hero  both  of  history 
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and  romaDce,  and,  in  right  of  liis  \rife,  a  great  landowner 
in  Lincolnshire.  Her  name  occura  in  hia  charter  in  1085 
concerning  the  church  of  Spalding.  Ito  died  in  1114,  and 
their  daughter,  another  Lucy,  an  heiress  or  co-heirese,  and 
Trho  claimed  the  constableship  of  Lincoln  Castle,  and  forti- 
fied one  of  its  towers,  married  first,  Koger  de  Koumare, 
and  second,  Kanulph  de  Briquesard,  called  Lo  Mescliines 
or  the  younger,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  died  1129.  By  each 
she  haa  a  son.  (1)  William  de  Roumare,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Lincoln  ;  and  (2)  Ranulph,  called  Gernons,  Earl  of 
Chester.  These  two  half-brothers,  unstable  and  greedy 
politicians  and  soldiers,  played  considerable  parts  in  the 
war  of  the  succession,  and  had  much  to  say  to  Lincoln 
Castle. 

Early  in  tiie  struggle  in  1140,  Stephen  acknowledged  the 
claim  of  De  Roumare,  and  created  him  one  of  his  earls, 
called  in  derision  "  pseudo-comites,"  because  they  had  not 
the  usual  third  penny  from  a  county.  Notwithstanding 
this  favour,  however,  the  brothers,  a  few  days  or  weeks 
afterwards  took  the  castle  of  Lincoln  by  surprise,  turned  out 
the  royal  soldiers,  and  held  it  for  Matilda.  Stephen,  highly 
incensed,  marched  at  once  to  Lincoln,  and,  supported  by  the 
citizens,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  from  the  west  front,  that 
next  the  city,  but  on  which  the  ground  was  less  steep  than 
within  the  city  itself.  Earl  Randph,  on  this,  escaped  from 
ihe  place,  leaving  it,  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  charge 
of  De  Roumare,  while  he  went  to  persuade  bis  brother-in- 
law,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  come  to  their  rescue. 
Robert  accordingly  led  a  force  of  10,000  men  in  that 
direction,  and  the  two  earls,  fording  or  swimming  the 
Trent  and  the  marsh  lands  on  its  margin,  were  met  by  the 
king  in  person.  The  result  was  the  Battle  or  "Joust 
of  Lincoln,"  fought  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1141,  in 
which  Stephen  was  taken,  to  be  exchanged  a  short  time 
afterwards  for  Earl  Robert.  Mr.  Nichols  has  pointed  out 
that  a  certain  Gilbert  do  Gant,  a  young  Lincolnshire  noble, 
being  taken  in  the  battle,  was  married  by  the  Earl  of 
Chester  to  his  niece  Rohesia,  and  was  also  created  Earl  of 
LioeolD,  which  title  he  retained  till  his  death,  in  11 5G. 
Hr.  Nichols  suggests  that  Rohesia  was  probably  a  sister's 
daughter,  and  a  co-heiress  of  Lucy  Taillebois  the  first,  and 
thei^ore  a  co-heir  of  Earl  Aelgar. 
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William  de  Roamare  lefl  n  son,  who  died  before  Iiim,  and 
the  grandson,  though  holding  a  large  Lincolnshire  estate, 
and  in  rank  an  earl,  never  assumed  the  title  of  Lincoln. 
He  died  childless,  1198,  and  the  title  of  Lincoln  seems  to 
have  been  dropped  for  a  time,  Alice,  Earl  Gilbert's  daughter 
and  heiress,  being  stjled  only  "  Countess  Alice,  daughter  of 
Earl  Gilbert." 

In  1144,  also  at  Christmas,  Earl  Ranulph  vras  a  second 
time  besieged  in  Lincoln  Castle  by  King  Stephen,  and  also 
without  success  ;  but  two  years  later,  he,  being  ht  the  king's 
court,  was  made  prisoner,  and  had  to  give  up  the  castle  as 
his  ransom.  Once  fairly  in  possession  of  it,  Stephen  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  at  Lincoln. 

In  1147  their  portions  were  reversed,  and  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  earl,  but  without  success,  and  in  1151  he 
became  a  second  time  Stephen's  prisoner,  and  so  continued 
a  few  months,  until  at  the  pacification  of  Walliogford,  in 
1161,  he  was  set  free,  included  in  the  general  amnesty, 
and  received  from  Stephen  the  grant  of  the  city  and  castle 
already  noticed,  to  bo  held  until  Tickhill  should  be  restored 
to  him. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  Crown  recovered  much 
of  its  power,  and  Lincoln  Castle  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
sociated from  the  earldom,  although  the  Earl  of  Chester 
preserved  a  hold  upon  it.  Richard  do  Hay  held  the  con- 
stableship  in  fee,  and  it  descended  to  his  daughter  and 
heiress,  Nicholaa,  who  married  Gerald  de  Camville,  who 
received  from  Richard  L  the  custody  of  the  castle  and  the 
farm  of  the  revenues  of  the  county.  Gerard,  however,  was 
a  partizan  of  Prince  John,  and  stood  a  siege  in  the  castle 
from  Longchamp,  chancellor  to  the  absent  Richard.  The 
castle  was  reUeved  by  John,  but  Gerard  lost  his  office  and 
farm  iu  1194,  until  John  became  king.  His  widow, 
Nicholaa,  held  the  castle  for  tlie  king  against  the  insui^nt 
lords.  After  the  war,  King  John  visited  Lincoln,  and 
Nicholaa,  then  of  great  age,  received  him  at  the  east  gate 
of  the  castle,  and  oSbred  bim  the  keys,  desiring  to  be 
relieved  on  account  of  her  age.  John  gi-acefully  requested 
her  to  retain  the  keys,  and  she  continued  in  command 
through  the  reign  of  John,  and  into  that  of  Henry  his  son.  ' 
Nicholaa  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  a  very  remarkable 
person.    In  her  latter  days  she  had  an  assistant  assigned  to 
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lier,  and  a  mnnor  to  support  the  charges  of  her  office.  She 
filially  retired,  and  died  in  1231. 

In  1216,  towards  the  close  of  John's  reign,  Gilbert  de 
Gant,  nephew  to  the  former  Earl  of  Lincoln  of  the  same 
name,  condescended  to  accept  the  titular  rank  at  the  hands 
of  the  invading  French  Prince  Louia,  and  took  the  city,  but 
not  the  castle.  He  fought  and  was  taken  at  the  "  Fair  of 
Lincoln,"  in  May,  1217,  by  Itanulph  de  Blondville  Karl  of 
Chester,  a  man  of  small  stature  but  a  great  soldier,  who 
added  the  title  of  Lincoln  to  that  of  Chester  four  days  after 
the  battle,  and  held  it  until  he  resigned  it  to  his  sister, 
Hawise  de  Quiucy,  in  1232.  The  actual  reUef  introduced 
into  the  castle  before  the  battle  was  led  by  the  notorious 
Fulk  de  Breaut^. 

The  descent  of  the  constableship  of  the  castle  is  at  this 
point  rather  obscure.  It  seems,  probably  during  the 
minority  of  De  Camville's  daughter  and  heiress,  Idonea,  to 
have  been  administered  successively  by  Philip  de  Lascelles, 
Walter  Evermuo,  and,  in  1224,  by  William  de  Longesp(5e 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  probably  as  having  married  Idonea, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Gerard  de  Camville.  Whether 
their  son  William,  who  died  1257,  held  it  is  uncertain,  but 
whatever  riglits  he  had  were  united  to  those  of  the  Earls  of 
Liacoln  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Mar- 
garet Longesp^e,  to  Henry  de  Lacy.  Henry  was  descended 
from  Hawiae  de  Quincy,  whose  daughter  Margaret  carried 
the  earldom  to  her  husband  John  de  Lacy,  who  died 
1240.  Their  son,  Edmoud,  did  not  live  to  inherit^  hut  his 
son,  Henry  de  Lacy,  was  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  JMargaret  LongesptSe,  earl  also  of  Salisbury. 
Iq  the  Elscheat  Roll,  4th  Edward  H.,  he  is  entered  as  cpQ> 
stable  of  the  castle  of  Lincoln. 

Alice,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  mar- 
ried Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and,  in  her  right,  of  Lincoln, 
grandson  of  Henry  III.,  and  thus  both  the  constableship  and 
the  fee  of  the  castle  became  absorbed  in  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  80  in  the  Crown.  During  the  wai*s  of  Charles 
and  tlie  Parliament,  the  castle  was  held  as  a  military  post 
for  the  king.  In  1644  it  fell,  with  the  city,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament,  and  finally,  in  1832,  was  sold  to  the 
county. 

The  Pipe  and  Close  Rolls  contain  many  entries  in  the 
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reigns  of  Honr;  II.,  Richard  L,  John,  and  Henry  III., 
rebting  to  the  castle,  sometimes  for  repairs,  sometimes  for 
manacles  for  prisoners,  sometimes  for  sustentation  of 
soldiers.  There  are  orders  for  storing  com,  for  "balisUa 
ad  stnimum  "  and  "  ad  turDum,"  the  former  worked  by 
hand,  the  latter  by  a  winch.  In  1225,  we  read  of  repurs 
to  the  gate  of  the  castle,  to  the  "  Tour  de  Luce,"  and  to  tlie 
barbican.  Even  in  Domesday,  we  liave  Waldin,  ingeniator ; 
Heppo,  balistarius ;  and  Ody,  arbalistarius. 
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Ddbino  the  wiDter  of  1875-6  the  GrOTerninent  works  of 
excavatioQ  were  suspended  for  some  months,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  expense  caused  by  the  inundation  in  the  Colos- 
seum ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1876  they  were  resumed,  and  the 
works  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  had  been  suspended,  were 
continued  for  a  time  under  the  direction  of  Signer  Fiorelli, 
and  the  whole  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina  was  cleared  out,  bringing  to  light  the 
remains  of  the  steps  recorded  by  Palladio  as  being  there, 
and  also  showing  the  paTement  of  the  old  Via  Sacra  at 
the  bottom  of  tbem.  This  clearly  shows  that  it  was  con- 
tinued idong  the  western  side  of  the  Forum,  under  the 
existing  roa!a,  but  nearly  20  ft.  below  it,  and  that  it  passed 
under  the  arch  of  Septimius  Sererus,  The  paved  street 
down  the  middle  of  the  Forom  must  therefore  be  the  Via 
Nova  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  came  down  from  the 
Porta  Romana  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  summit  of 
the  Palatine,  at  first  upon  steps  and  then  in  a  zigzag  road  ; 
part  of  the  pavement  of  the  time  of  the  Empire  at  the  top, 
□ear  the  gate,  was  visible  in  1870,  but  was  destroyed  by 
Signor  Rosa,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  earlier  work  under 
it,  though  nothing  of  any  importance  was  found ;  a  small 
part  of  the  pavement  at  the  bottom  also  .remained  behind 
the  podium  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  first  excavated  in 
1874,  but  that  is  not  now  visible. 

The  platform  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
00  the  western  side  of  the  Forum,  extends  from  the  temple 
of  Saturn  in  the  north,  near  the  Tabularium,  to  the  cele- 
brated three  columns  at  the  south,  which  are  therefore  iden- 
tified by  the  words  of  Augustus  himself  with  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  At  the  north  end  of  this  platform  are 
old  walls  and  arches  of  travertine,  of  the  time  of  Julius 
Ciesar,  passing  from  west  to  east  in  the  direction  which 
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would  cross  over  the  platform  of  Augustus,  exactly  agreeing 
also  with  the  words  ia  his  will,  commonly  called  the  Monu- 
merUum  Annp-mium.  Signor  llosa  has  also  inserted  upon 
this  platform  a  numher  of  biick  bases,  cutting  through  the 
pavement  of  tho  third  century  to  insert  them,  because  he 
thought  this  must  have  been  the  original  plan. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fornm,  near  the  column  of 
Phocas,  are  the  two  marble  screen>wails.  with  fine  sculpture 
of  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  which  commemorate  tJie 
great  donation  of  those  emperors  to  the  Roman  people  of 
the  whole  of  their  public  debt  to  the  State.  These  walls 
stand  in  the  Comitium,  towards  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
base  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  fourth  century,  probably 
that  of  Constantine.  Further  to  the  south  and  at  the  south- 
east coruer  of  the  Forum  are  rcmAius  of  the  Rostrum  and 
Temple  of  Julius  Csesar  in  a  tine  with  that  of  Castor,  and 
between  them  are  remains  of  the  fountain  of  Juturna,  ou 
the  spot  where  the  miraculous  horsemen  watered  their 
horses,  according  to  the  legend. 

Down  tho  centre  of  the  Forum,  by  the  side  of  the  ancient 
street,  are  six  brick  structures,  about  10  ft  high,  aud  not 
much  more  than  that  square,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
doorway.  These  are  called  by  Signor  Rosa  the  bases  of 
gigantic  columns,  but  they  are  all  hollow,  and  such  a  column 
would  go  through  instantly  ;  they  were  probably  for  wine- 
shops, aud  the  columns  were  on  tho  line  going  from  east 
to  west,  now  occupied  by  the  modern  road,  aud  not  from  north 
to  south ;  a  fragment  of  a  gigantic  column  is  still  lying 
there  under  the  road,  which  ia  supported  by  a  brick  vault. 

In  continuing  the  line  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  where  it  cuts 
off  a  corner  of  the  Quirinal  Ilill,  at  a  great  depth,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  steep  ascent  and  descent,  the  workmen  have 
cut  through  some  building  of  the  second  century  of  con- 
siderable importance,  apparently  either  thermae  or  some 
great  Villa,  which  occupied  the  ground  before  the  Thermae 
of  Constantine  were  made  there.  This  new  road  is  here 
cut  down  at  least  20  ft.  below  tho  present  level  of  the  soil  ; 
a  httle  further  to  the  south  an  additional  storey  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  villa  of  the  family  of  Antouelli ;  and  there  a 
doorway,  now  in  the  cellars  of  that  house,  is  built  of  stones  of 
the  time  of  the  kings,  and  supposed  to  have  beou  the  Porta 
Fontinalis  ;  but  if  so,  it  has  evidently  been  rebuilt  of  the  old 
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materials,  the  jambs  of  the  doorway  are  of  a  different  kind 
of  tufa  from  the  arch,  and  a  brick  arch  of  the  time  of 
CoDfltuitine  has  been  built  over  it  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  house  above.  The  remains  of  a  Villa  (?)  or  Thermie  (?)  of 
the  second  century,  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  are  at  a 
considerabiy  higher  level  than  that  doorway.  The  walls  of 
this  villa  are  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  and  there  seemed 
to  have  been  a  street,  with  shops,  and  staircases  to  the 
honses  above.  At  the  end  of  April,  and  in  the  first  week 
in  Hay,  a  very  remarkable  mosaic  was  found  against  the 
wall  of  a  cliff  right  across  the  line  of  the  new  road,  and  at 
such  a  level  as  made  it  necessary  to  cut  through  it.  Here 
was  a  m{»aic  picture  of  the  second  century  against  a  cliff, 
with  narrow  cascades  of  white  marble  at  intervals,  the  effect 
of  which  when  the  water  was  running  over  them  must  have 
been  very  good  ;  there  is  nothing  quite  like  it  at  Pompeii, 
or  anywhere  else  that  is  known  at  present.  What  is  most 
singular  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  history  of  any  such 
villa  or  thermsB  on  this  site  before  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  this  work  is  not  of  his  time,  though  situated  on  the  site 
of  part  of  his  Thermee,  through  which  the  modem  road  will 
cut.  Whatever  this  largo  building  was,  it  has  been  par- 
tially destroyed  when  the  great  Thermee  of  Constantino  were 
built.  Nothing  very  distinct  has  been  made  out  at  present  ; 
some  think  they  were  merely  ornamental  constructions  in 
the  garden  of  a  Villa  ;  but  a  lofty  wall  against  a  cliff  cased 
with  marble,  and  cascades  at  intervals,  and  with  niches 
for  statues,  seems  of  more  importance  than  this.  As  it  is 
destroyed  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  brought  to  light  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  it  was.  Some  say  there  nas  an  am6u- 
larum  or  avenue  between  this  villa  and  a  uymph^eum. 

The  face  of  the  wall  is  ornamented  with  red  and  yellow 
pumice  stone,  and  the  niches  with  shells,  as  at  Pompeii. 
Candelabra  are  represented  in  mosaic,  and  these  divide  the 
compartments,  and  on  each  side  of  them  the  cascade  of  white 
marble,  cut  into  steps  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  water ;  there 
are  also  festoons  of  the  vine  in  ribbous  hanging  from  tho 
capitals.  The  mosaic  picture  represents  cars  drawn  by 
winged  figures  of  victory  and  small  genii  drawn  by  hippopo- 
tami. Under  these  are  views  of  gardens,  with  flowers  of 
different  kinds.  The  name  of  T.  avidivs  qvietts  has  been 
found  on  a  metal  pipe,  and  tho  same  name  has  been  found 
vou  xzziii.  a  B 
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in  the  excavations  ia  the  Exquilice  near  the  church  of  S. 
AntoDio  the  abbot,  on  bronze  oraaments.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  as  oraameotal  works  of 
art  have  been  found  in  his  garden  and  baths — statues  of 
Mars,  Hermes,  and  busts,  and  two  fountains  in  marble  orna- 
mented with  bas-relie& ;  all  works  of  art  found  here  are 
placed  in  the  new  museum  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Some 
portions  of  this  building  are  to  be  preserved,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Prince  Rospigliosi,  the  proprietor  of  the  palace 
to  which  they  havo  hitherto  belonged.  The  other  paiia  are 
as  carefully  removed  as  is  found  practicable. 

In  making  the  drains  and  foundations  of  houses  for  the 
new  city,  a  great  number  of  works  of  ancient  art  were  con- 
tinually found,  and  remains  of  several  buildings  ;  these  are, 
for  the  most  part,  destroyed  very  soon,  but  a  record  of  them 
and  drawings  are  preserved  by  the  municipality,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  "  Bufletino  Archeologico."  In  the  "  Exquiliffi," 
the  old  burial-ground  of  the  time  of  the  Kepublic,  and  after- 
wards public  gardens,  an  enormous  work  has  been  done  by  a 
speculating  bmlding  company ;  the  earth  has  been  all  carried 
away  from  a  space  of  at  least  half  a  mile  square  to  a  depth 
hdow  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  This  level 
space  of  ground  had  long  been  market  gardens,  and  the  price 
of  vegetables  has  thus  been  doubled  in  Rome  by  the  demo- 
lition of  these  gardens,  which  was  not  at  all  necessary.  It 
extends  from  the  arch  of  Gallienns,  near  the  great  church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  to  near  the  Porta  Maggiore  and  from  the 
great  aggfti-  of  Servius  Tullius  {now  almost  all  carried  away) 
to  the  outer  wall  of  Rome.  In  this  space  stands  the  fine 
building  called  Minerva  Medica,  which  has  also  been  cleared 
out  to  the  original  level.  Between  this  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  a  very  remarkable  tomb  has  been  found,  the 
original  part  of  which  is  of  the  time  of  Sylla,  but  it  has  been 
added  to  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  It  is  proved  by  numerous 
inscriptions  to  be  the  tomb  of  Statilius  Taurus  (who  built  the 
first  stone  amphitheatre  in  the  time  of  Sylla)  for  his  family 
and  his  freedmen  and  descendants.  One  of  the  freedmen  is 
mentioned  aa  having  been  employed  in  the  amphitheatre. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tomb  is  full  of  columbaria,  or  pigeon- 
holes to  receive  tlie  cinerary  urns,  according  to  the  feahion 
of  that  time,  and  the  wall  between  these  columbaria  ia  painted 
with   a  series   of  small   fresco   pictures,    beauti^Iy  exc- 
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cuted  in  the  beat  style  of  art,  representing  tlie  old  legendary 
history  of  Kome  and  fitting  more  closely  tlie  >^neid  of 
Yiigil  than  to  any  other  author.  These  pfuntings  must  have 
been  executed  when  Virgil  himself  was  living,  as  he  died 
ac.  19,  and  the  amphitheatre  vras  opened  B.C.  30,  eleven 
years  before  his  death. 

In  the  month  of  June,  at  the  Mons  JugtilicE,  near  the 
railway  station,  two  more  parts  of  the  great  agger  of  Servius 
Tullius  were  carried  away ;  here  as  in  several  other  parts, 
tliere  had  evidently  been  a  wall  on  each  side  of  the  agger, 
or  great  bank  of  earth.  We  know  that  there  was  also  a 
nide  and  d.ee^  fosse  on  each  side  of  it,  doubtless  because  the 
earth  was  thrown  up  from  these  trenches,  and  not  brought 
from  a  distance  ;  a  great  bank  of  earth  50  feet  high,  and  at 
least  50  feet  wide  at  the  base,  faced  by  a  wall  12  feet  thick, 
and  in  which  each  stone  was  four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide 
and  deep,  and  a  ton  in  weight,  would  be  no  mean  defence, 
even  now,  against  modern  artillery.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  most  modern  inventions  in  the  art  of  defence  are  bring- 
ing us  back  to  the  most  ancient. 

We  have  seen  also  that  a  row  of  houses  had  been  built  upon, 
^inst,  and  into,  this  great  bank  on  the  inner  side  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Empire,  and  another  row  on  the  outer 
side  in  the  time  of  King  Theodoric,  when  there  was  a  tem- 
porary revival  in  Rome.  Photographs  have  been  taken  of 
houses  of  both  these  periods.  In  some  of  the  houses  of  the 
first  century  fresco  paintings  have  been  found,  chiefly  of 
Pagan  subjects,  but  a  Christian  chapel  ivas  also  now  brought 
to  light  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Greek  cross,  with  a  cupola 
in  the  centre,  hut  all  dug  out  in  the  earth  of  the  agger, 
not  Tisible  externally.  In  this  have  been  found  fresco  paint- 
ings of  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  Angels  fishing; 
also,  in  another  part,  a  farm.  All  these  paintings  have  been 
detached  from  the  wall  by  Signer  Principi,  and  will  be  pre-  ' 
served  in  one  of  the  museums.    But  the  building'  has  been 

'  X  WM  r«(uBed  pennlnion  to  Iutb  a      plan  of  the  Oreek  crou  ahowa  that  thej 

n     .    ..        {ollotred  the  Greek  Rite,  and  that  the   ' 

Romaii  deTiatlon  from  it  wu  not  intro- 
duced until  after  the  time  of  Caniton- 
tine.  A«  Miais  members  of  the  Muni- 
logiaa"  There  can  b«  little  doubt  that  oipBUtyareb^tedRomamitt,  theAnglo- 
thia  chkpel,  dug  out  in  the  great  agger  or  CathoUca  wSl  watah  with  curioiitf 
bank,  ma  made  by  aome  wealthy  Chiis-  whether  they  publieh  Iht  lehoU  litM  in 
tian  (iuailj  in  tiM  tUrd  cantoiy,  for  oon-  thu  iottanee. 
cealment  in   time  ol  peraeoution.  Tbe 
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destroyed  by  the  Municipality  during  the  summer  of  1876,  to 
make  more  room  for  carrif^es  in  front  of  the  railway  station. 

In  carrying  on  the  Via  Nationale,  near  the  ■wall  with 
paintings  and  mosaics  hefore  mentioned,  and  near  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  they  hare  found  the  pave- 
ment of  an  old  street  between  brick  walls,  and  with  a  high 
flight  of  steps  of  traTertine  stone,  doubtless  connected  with 
the  Tbermffl  before  mentioned. 

On  the  Via  Latina,  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Rome,  just  beyond  the  well-known  painted  tombs,  consider- 
able excavations  have  been  made  by  Signori  Silvestrelli  and 
Hofer ;  they  found  some  of  the  old  pavement  of  the  road, 
with  tombs  on  each  side  of  it,  in  which  were  numerous 
inscriptions.    These  will  be  published  shortly. 

A  little  further  on  they  have  also  found  remains  of 
UtermcB,  and  a  sort  of  cave  wine-shop,  with  the  amphono  for 
the  wine;  this  cave  has  a  ceihng  formed  of  tiles,  with 
terra-cotta  pipes  or  channels  either  for  water  or  wine. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  and  not  far  from  the 
well-known  Osteria  del  Tavolata  and  the  Tor  Fiscale,  by  the 
side  of  the  grand  arcade  of  the  aqueducts,  on  a  farm  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Torlonia,  they  have  also  made  fresh  excava- 
tions, and  have  found  two  sarcophagi  and  a  head  of  Titus. 
This  is  also  on  the  Via  Latina. 

On  the  Via  Salaria,  about  a  mile  from  Rome,  in  the  vine- 
yard where  Garibaldi  was  residing  last  winter,  near  the 
catacomb  of  Friscilla,  a  long  passage  cut  in  the  tufa  rock 
has  been  found,  and  water  seems  to  hare  flown  through  this 
into  a  deep  well ;  it  was  a  branch  of  an  aqueduct,  probably 
the  Virgo,  of  which  another  part  was  found  and  published 
in  my  photographs  in  1872,  half  filled  up  with  the  depoat 
of  clay  left  by  the  water  which  came  from  the  muddy  swamp 
called  the  fields  of  LucuUus. 

The  very  curious  fresco  pictures  in  the  tomb  of  Slatilius 
Taurus  have  now  been  detached  from  the  wall,  and  will  be 
placed  in  tbe  museum  of  the  Municipality  in  the  Capitol.  Bad 
,  copies  of  them  had  previously  been  placed  there. 
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By  M ATTHIIir  nuLBBCHB  BLOXAH,  Kb]. 

The  numerous  cross-legged  effigies  on  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, mostly  belouging  to  tbe  tbirtuenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  to  be  found  in  our  churches,  have  very  commonly 
been  attributed  or  assigned  to  Cinisaders  or  Knights 
Templars.  There  is,  howeyer,  a  want  of  early  evidence  to 
establish  either  fact,  and  though  Gough,  in  tho  introduction 
to  bis  costly  work  on  sepulchral  monuments,  moots  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  cross-legged  effigiea,  be  arrives 
at  DO  definite  conclusion.  It  was  to  bim,  aa  it  still  is,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  a  vexala  qumstio. 

The  Crusades  commenced  at  tbe  close  of  the  elerenth 
century  {drca  A.J}.  1095),  and  ceased  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  order  of  tlie  Knights  Templars, 
instituted  A.D.  1118,  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  V., 
A-D.  1309,  and  finally  abolisbed,  a.d.  1312  ;  and  tbe 
majority  of  cross-legged  effigies  are  of  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  cessation  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  the  abohtion  of  the 
Order  of  Knights  Templars.  Even  the  effigiea  of  knights  in 
tbe  Temple  Church,  Loudon,  arc  variously  represented,  some 
with  tbe  legs  straight,  and  some  with  the  legs  crossed. 
None  of  these,  however,  can  be  said  to  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  reigns  of  John  or  Henry  III.,  the  commencement 
of  tbe  thirteenth  ccntm-y. 

Even  the  curious  wooden  effigy  in  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
said  to  commemorate  Robert  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died 
A.D.  1134,  and  who  took  a  part  in  tbe  first  Crusade,  a.d. 
1096,  and  which  effigy  is  perhaps  the  earliest  we  have  in  a 
cross-legged  attitude,  is  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  his 
death,  and  wo  can  hardly  assign  to  it  a  period  earber  than 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  reign  of 
John,  or  tbe  eai'ly  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Waa  there  then  no  religious  signification  attached  to  t^e 
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crosa-l^ged  attitude,  as  represented  in  sepulchral  effigies  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  1  I  think  there  vaa, 
hut  as  I  have  not  found  in  any  medissTal  writer  any  allusion 
to  or  explanation  of  this  custom,  I  can  only  gire  a  ooq- 
jectural  opinion. 

Some  persons  were  buried  with  their  legs  crossed,  as  their 
remains  bare  been  so  found.  In  the  reparation,  some  years 
ago,  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  a  skeleton  was  found  in  a  stone 
coffin  with  the  legs  crossed.  A  skeleton  in  a  similar  position 
was  also  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  Brougham  Church, 
Westmoreland. 

In  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  a 
community  existed  in  this  country  called  the  Cruce  signati, 
or  Fratres  crucis,  consisting  of  those  who  took  upon  them- 
sclres  the  sign  of  tlio  cross,  and  who  either  went  to  the 
Crusades,  or  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  of  those 
who  in  lieu  thereof  contributed  of  their  goods  towards  those 
objects. 

Spelman  in  his  Glossary  defines  the  terms  "Crudferi, 
Crucigeri,  Crucesignati — Sunt  qui  militiam  Terras  sanctje 
profitentes,  crucem  professionis  symbolum,  vesti  in  bumero 
dextro  appingehant.  Sic  olim  noti,  qui  prsedicata  cruce, 
militaturos  se  voverant  Hierosolymis."  Whence  then  the 
origin  of  the  Chvce  signati. 

When  the  Council  of  Clermont,  held  A.D.  1095,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  came  to  a  conclusion,  the 
Tope  addressed  those  about  him,  enjoining  tbem  to  take 
up  the  cross  and  join  in  the  expedition,  the  first  Crusade,  to 
the  Holy  Land.  From  his  sermon  or  discourse,  as  given  b; 
Roger  of  Wendover,  I  give  in  a  translated  form  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — "  Gird  yourselves  then  for  the  battle,  my 
brave  warriors,  for  a  memorable  expedition  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross.  Let  the  sign  of  the  Cross  decorate 
your  shoulders,  in  token  that  you  will  aid  to  propagate 
Christianity  ;  let  your  outward  ardour  declare  your  inward 
faith." 

Of  the  same  discourse  or  sermon  William  of  Malmesbury 
treats  : — "  Let  such  as  are  going  to  fight  for  Christianitj 
put  the  form  of  the  cross  upon  their  garments,  that  they 
may  outwardly  demonstrate  the  love  arising  from  their  in- 
ward faith,  enjoying  by  the  gift  of  Gk)d,  and  the  privilege  of 
St.  Peter,  al»olution  from  all  their  crimes." 
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Again,  Roger  of  Wendover,  sub  a.d.  1097,  speaks  of 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  irhose  cross-legged  effigy  In 
Gloucester  Cathedral  was  executed  not  earlier  than  near  a 
century  after  his  death,  as  joining  in  the  first  Crusade. 
"  Hoc  denique  tempore  Kobertus  Dux  NormanniEe,  cruce 
signatus,  iter  Hierosolymitarum,  omnium  perigrinoruDi 
norissimus  arripiens,  posuit  Normanoiam  in  vatUmonium 
fratri  suo  Kegi  Willielmo,  accepit  ab  eo  decies  mtUe  libris 
argenti"  "  About  the  same  time  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy took  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  set  out,  last  of  all  the 
pilgrims,  for  Jerusalem,  having  first  placed  Normandy  in 
pledge  to  his  brother.  King  William,  for  ten  thousand  marks 
of  silver." 

Here  then  we  have  one,  a  Crusader,  designated  by  Roger 
of  Wendover  as  Cruee  signaius,  whose  sepulchral  effigy, 
executed  long  after  his  death,  is  fashioned  with  the  legs 
crossed. 

Matthew  Paris,  in  his  "  Additamenta,"  sub  anno  1247, 
briefly  alludes  to  the  Cruce  signati:  "Litera;  generales  directse 
per  siugulos  Episcopatus,  super  collectione  decimarum  et 
redemptionem  votorum  et  cruce  signatorum  et  alioram." 

We  do  not  find  on  the  surcoat  of  any  cross-legged  effigy 
any  mark  or  sign  of  the  cross. 

In  the  year  1312  Greenfield  Archbishop  of  York  issued 
an  injunction  against  certain  persons,  who,  ia  the  habit  of 
religious  mendicants,  entered  his  diocese  and  province,  of 
whose  state,  condition,  and  orders  he  had  no  certiua  know- 
ledge, they  pretending  that  tliey  were  of  the  order  of 
Brethren  of  the  Cross.  Se  de  ordine  Jratrum  de  cruce 
pratendentes. 

In  cert^n  synodical  constitutions  of  Alexander  de  Sta- 
Tenby,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  A.D.  1237,  one  is 
headed  "  Seguitur  de  Oruce  signatis."  In.  this  the  bishop 
enjoins  all  the  Crvce  signati  within  his  diocese,  under  an 
anathema,  to  take  their  journey  without  delay  to  perform 
their  proper  vows,  nor  was  any  one  spared,  or  the  vow  of 
either  se*  relaxed,  except  such  as  laboured  under  manifest 
infirmity,  or  was  such  a  valetudinarian  that  it  was  not 
doubtful  that  he  was  unable  to  execute  his  vow,  and  then 
such  were,  according  to  their  means,  to  gire  of  their  goods 
for  the  redemption  of  their  tows.  Thus  we  see  the  Cruce 
signati  were  not  confined  to  the  one  sex,  or  to  those  of  a 
pure  mihtary  order. 
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And  this  may  be  explanatory  of  tlie  &ct  why  we  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  meet  with  sepulchral  effigies  of 
civilians,  in  lay,  not  in  military  costume,  represented  with 
the  legs  crossed.  Of  these,  piior  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury I  know  but  of  four,  nil  of  them  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  they  are  all  about 
the  middle  of  that  century.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
churches  of  BJrkin,  Yorkshire  ;  of  Youlgrave,  Derbysliire  ; 
of  Thurlaston,  Leicestershire ;  and  of  Much  Marcle,  Hei-e- 
fordshire. 

lu  Birkiu  church,  Yorkshire,  a  church  not  easily  acces- 
sible, is  the  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  civilian,  most  difficult  to 
examine,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  beneath  a  sepulchral  arch  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  front  of  the  arch  is  obscured 
by  pew  work,  so  that  the  effigy  can  only  be  seen  from  above 
by  letting  down  a  light.  My  friend,  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne, 
to  whom  I  communicated  tlie  existence  of  this  effigy,  whilst 
he  was  staying  in  Yorkshire,  went  over  to  Birkio,  and  under 
extreme  difficulties  made  a  drawing  of  this  effigy,  of  which 
drawing  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  tracing.  This 
effigy  represents  the  person  commemorated  as  bareheaded  ; 
the  hair  on  each  side  the  face  is  curled  in  the  fashion  of  tlic 
period,  i,  e.,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  hands,  upraised 
on  the  breast,  hold  a  heart.  The  close  fitting  and  buttoned 
sleeves  of  the  tunic,  manica  botonatee,  are  visible,  as  is  also 
a  portion  of  the  skirt  of  the  tunic,  reaching  to  below  the 
knees.  Over  the  tunic  appears  a  loose  supertunic  with  short 
and  wide  sleeves.  This  is  open  in  front  at  the  skirt,  which 
reach  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  The  left  leg  crosses  the 
right ;  the  feet  rest  against  a  dog.  The  sepulchral  arch 
beneath  which  this  effigy  reposes  is  plain,  with  a  double 
hollow  architrave  moulding. 

In  Thurlaston  church,  Leicestershire,  amongst  other 
interesting  effigies,  is  the  recumbent  sepulchral  effigy  of  a 
civilian,  lying  beneath  a  sepulchral  ogee-shaped  arch  io  tho 
north  wall  of  a  chantry  chapel.  This  effigy,  from  tho 
position  it  occupies,  is  probably  commemoiatire  of  the 
founder  of  the  chantry.  From  the  nature  of  the  material 
out  of  which  it  is  sculptured,  a  kind  of  blue  lias,  it  is  not  so 
perfect  as  could  be  desired.  It  represents  a  frankelein  or 
squire  in  his  ordinary  lay  attire,  bareheaded,  wit^  a  fillet 
round  the  forehead,  clad  in  a  loose  tunic,  belted  round  the 
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wfust  and  extending  to  the  kaees.  The  lower  portions  of 
the  legs  are  gone,  but  the  cross-legged  attitude  is  very 
apparent.  It  is  probably  commemorative  of  one  of  the 
Turvile  family. 

In  Youlgrave  church,  Derbyshire,  is  an  interesting  recum- 
bent cross-legged  effigy  of  a  civilian.  This  was  first 
brought  to  my  notice  by  an  engraving  of  it  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association." 
It  is  there  described  as  "  a  cross-legged  effigy  of  the  twelfth 
century,  representing  a  male  personage  attired  in  the  quilted 
gambeson  of  that  period,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  human 
heart,  aa  in  other  examples  of  the  tima" 

As,  from  the  representation  of  the  effigy,  supposing  it  to 
be  fairly  correct,  I  formed  a  different  opinion  both  as  to  the 
age  and  attire  of  the  effigy  to  that  as  above  given,  I  made  a 
journey  in  the  summer  of  1874  to  Youlgrave  for  the 
purpose  of  a  personal  examination.  I  found  the  engraved 
representation  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation" to  he  fairly  correct ;  the  description  there  given  not 
so.  For  the  effigy  is  that  of  a  civilian,  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  the  head  is  bare,  the  neck  is  also 
bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  chin  cloth  ;  the  hair  on  each 
ade  of  the  &ce  is  curly.  The  attire  appears  to  consist  of  a 
supertunic,  with  wide  and  loose  sleeves  reaching  to  the 
elbows,  belted  about  the  loins,  and  descending  in  loose  folds 
to  a  little  below  the  knees.  On  the  lefl  side,  attached  to  a 
belt  crossing  transversely  from  right  to  left,  is  a  short 
hunting  sword.  The  close-fitting  sleeves  of  the  tunic,  from 
the  elbows  to  the  wrists,  appear  from  beneath  the  super* 
tnnic,  and  the  hands  hold  between  them  that  frequent 
emblem,  a  heart — in  allusion  to  that  scriptural  passage,  "  I 
will  lift  up  my  heart  with  my  hands  to  thee  in  the  heavens." 
The  legs  are  crossed,  the  right  leg  over  the  left,  and  rest  on 
some  animal,  too  mutUated  to  he  distinguishable.  To  the 
heels  spurs  and  spur  leathers  are  attached.  The  head 
reposes  on  a  lozenge-shaped  cushion,  placed  on  a  square 
cushion  beneath.  There  are  no  indications  of  body  armour 
on  the  effigy,  and,  if  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  should  say 
it  is  commemorative  of  a  forester  or  verderer,  in  his  hunting 
habit,  with  the  exception  of  the  capucium  or  hood. 

On  a  window  sill  In  the  south  aisle  of  Much  Marcle  church, 
Herefordsfaire,  not  its  original  position,  ui  placed  the  recnm- 
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bent  'wooden  effigy  of  a  civilian,  said  to  have  been  brotight 
from  Bome  other  church.  The  persoa  here  commemorated 
is  rcpreaented  as  bareheaded,  ■with  curly  locks  on  each  side 
the  face,  with  moustache  and  beard.  He  is  attired  in  a 
close-Btting  tunic  or  cote,  hardly  reaching  to  the.koees,  with 
close-fitting  sleeves  buttoned  from  the  elbows  to  tlie  wrists — 
tunica  botonata  cum  manicis  botottatis.  Round  the  loins  is  a 
plain  girdle  buckled  in  front,  with  the  strap  end  of  the 
girdle  hanging  down  ;  to  this  girdle  a  small  gipciere  or  porse 
is  buckled.  The  caputium,  or  hood,  is  worn  about  the  neck 
and  front  of  the  breast,  but  is  not  drawn  over  the  head. 
The  legs  are  crossed,  the  right  leg  over  the  left ;  the  shoes 
are  pointed.  A  portion  of  the  right  foot  is  gone.  The  feet 
rest  against  a  lion,  the  tail  of  which  curls  round  the  left 
foot.  The  head  reposes  on  a  square  cushion  ;  the  neck  is 
bare.  This  effigy  is  6  ft.  4  ins.  in  length '  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  points  of  the  feet ;  the  length  of  the 
tunic  is  little  more  than  5  fl.,  and  beneath  it  appears  aa 
inner  vest.  This  effigy  is  evidently  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
to  the  middle  of  which  period,  ca-ca  a.d.  1350,  I  would 
assign  it 

There  are,  I  believe,  some  few  effigies  of  ladies  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  represented  in  a  cross-legged  attitude, 
but  these  I  have  not  met  with.  Besides  ihe  Order  of 
Knights  Templars,  there  was  another  well-known  Order,  that 
of  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  appear 
to  have  been  first  established  in  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  circa,  a.d.  1100.  In  1540  this 
Order  was  suppressed  in  this  country.  In  1557  this  Order 
was  re-established  by  Queen  Mary,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tresham 
made  Lord  Prior.  In  1558,  the  Order  in  this  country  was 
finally  abolished  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  peculiar  habit 
assigned  to  it  hy  Pope  Honorius  III.  (a.d.  1216 — 1297), 
consisted  of  a  long  black  tunic  or  mantle  worn  over  the 
armour,  with  a  white  cross  flory  on  the  breast.  I  have  met 
with  two  effigies  in  this  country,  the  one  of  which  I  conjec- 
ture to  be,  the  other  is  well  authenticated  as,  that  of  a 
Knight  Hospitaller  of  St  John. 

'  I  have  often  found  wooden  re«nm-  out  of  which  they  were  carved,  utd  the 

bent  effiglm   macb  elongated,  the  pro-  difficulty  of  obtaining  blocka  of  wood  of 

{«rtioni  of  ibe  body  not  being  Btrictly  nifflcient  widUi  to  wcnn  ont  tbcM  efllgiM 

correct.    This  I  nttnbute  to  the  muterial  in  their  proper  dint—''— 
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The  first  ia  a  recumbent  effigy  id  a  chantry  chapel,  lying 
southward  of  the  chancel  in  Loverseal  church,  South  York- 
shire. It  is  that  of  a  man  who  appears  clad  in  a  supertunio 
or  surcoat,  which  reaches  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  is 
encircled  round  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle,  the  right  sleeve 
of  this  being  somewhat  loose,  reaches  to  the  elbow,  and 
hangs  down,  disclosing  the  close-fitting  sleeve  of  the  tunic  or 
inner  vest,  buttoned  to  the  wrist.  On  the  head,  and  in  front 
of  the  breast,  is  worn  the  caputium  or  hood,  partially  drawn 
over  the  head  ;  the  hair  appears  with  the  usual  flowing  and 
graceful  locks,  in  the  fae^on  prevalent  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  head  reposes  on  a  double  cushion.  A 
heater-shaped  shield,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  length,  is 
attached  to  the  lefl  side  by  a  narrow  guige  or  belt,  crossing 
diagonally  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  first  dexter 
quarter  of  the  shield  is  charged  with  a  cross  flory.  On  the 
left  side  a  sword  is  worn.  No  trace  of  defensive  or  body 
armour  appears  ;  the  attire  simply  consists  of  tunica  et  super- 
tunica  cum  capulio.  The  only  weapons  of  a  warlike  character 
being  the  sword  and  shield.  I  should  assign  this  effigy  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

But  the  undoubted  effigy  we  possess  of  a  Knight  Hos^ 
pitaller  is  that  in  Hushton  church,  Northamptonshire,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Treshanp,  Knight,  and  Prior  of  the  Order  in  this 
country,  who  died  A.D.  1559.  He  is  represented  bareheaded, 
with  a  moustache  and  beard,  habited  in  a  long,  loose  gown 
or  robe,  with  full  sleeves,  from  beneath  which  appear  vam- 
braces  of  plate  armour,  indicative  that  body  armour  was 
worn  beneath  the  robe  ;  on  the  feet  are  broad-toed  sollerets. 
The  sword  is  suspended  from  a  buckled  belt,  crossing 
diagonally  from  right  to  left ;  the  hands,  which  are  bare, 
are  raised  on  the  bi'east,  as  in  prayer;  the  legs  are  straight. 
In  front  of  the  gown,  on  the  breaat,  appears  the  cross  flory.^ 

In  medieeval  sepulchral  effigies  we  do  not  often  meet  with 
Uie  cross-legged  attitude  after  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth,  and  in 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  we  have  a  few  cross-legged 
effigies,  both  in  military  and  civilian  costume,  thus  feshioned, 

>  Ad  oecuiato  Tepraentition  <A  this  !□  Nortbuuptonibira,  a  work  whicU  tor 
efflgj  (fipokn  in  Mr.  Albart  Hartalioriie'i  nwuracj  of  detail  ia,  I  Deed  hardly  suf , 
eshftuatireiroTkoD  the  nciunbent  effigies      no  inenq  boon  to  ^rchicologtsU. 
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I  think,  not  of  symbolical  import,  but  of  fanciful  deeign — 
mere  conceits  of  the  sculptors. 

The  sepulchral  effigy  in  Bxeter  cathedral  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  a.d.  1580 — 1589,  represents  him  in  a  recumbent 
position,  bareheaded,  vtith  a  moustache  and  beard.  Such  of 
his  body-armour  as  is  visible  consista  of  the  breastplate, 
cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs,  and  aollerets.  Round  the  loins 
drapery  is  disposed.  On  his  left  he  has  a  heater-shaped 
shield.  He  appears  in  the  act  of  sheathing  or  drawing  his 
sword  ;  his  legs  are  crossed,  and  his  feet  rest  against  a 
lion.     The  composition  is  altogether  fanciful. 

In  Brading  church,  Isle  of  Wight,  are  two  effigies  in 
armour,  said  to  be  carved  out  of  solid  elm  wood.  One  of 
these  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  of  the  other.  They  are 
represented  cross-legged,  and  are  said  to  be  commemorative 
of  two  of  the  Oglander  family.  I  have  no  notes  of  these 
effigies,  and  it  is  upwards  of  fifty  years  since  I  saw  them. 
As  far  as  my  recollection  will  serve,  they  appeared  to  be 
encased  in  armour  of  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  temp.  Charles  I. 

In  Great  Mitton  church,  Lancashire,  in  a  north  chapel,  on 
a  high  tomb,  are  the  recumbent  marble  effigies  of  Richard 
Shirburn  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  He  appears  to  hare  died 
in  1689  ;  she  in  1699.  He  is  represented  bareheaded,  with 
flowing  locks,  a  falling  cravat  about  his  neck,  a  long  single- 
breasted  coat,  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  buttoned 
all  the  way  down,  with  stockings,  and  high-heeled,  square- 
toed  shoes,  buckled  on  the  insteps.  The  left  leg  is  crossed 
over  the  right.  A  loose  robe  or  gown  is  worn  over  the  coaU 
and  tied  loosely  round  the  waist  by  a  sash.  Ruffles  are 
worn  round  the  wrists,  and  the  right  hand  is  placed  on  the 
breast.  Round  the  head  of  the  lady  is  a  loosely-tied  ker- 
chief, and  she  wears  a  bodiced  gown  with  full  skirts.  Both 
e£gies  recline  on  mats. 

An  effigy  in  similar  costume  represents  Richard  Shir- 
huni,  son  of  the  above,  who  died  in  1690.  His  right  leg 
crosses  over  the  left.  There  is  another  effigy  of  the  same 
family  and  of  the  same  period,  with  falling  cravat  and  loose 
gown,  tied  with  a  sash.     The  left  leg  crosses  over  the  right. 

These  effigies  and  tombs  ^'ere  sculptured  and  finished  in 
1G99,  by  William  Stanton,  lapidary,  who  lived  near  St. 
Andrew's  church,  in  Holbom,  at  the  cost  of  253/.     They 
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are  the  latest  of  the  cross-legged  effigies  I  have  met  with, 
and  the  costume  simply  ciTilian,  that  of  the  gentry  of  this 
country  ia  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  III. 

There  are,  I  believe  many  efGgiea  still  existing  in  the 
churches  of  this  country  deserving  of  minute  examination, 
which  have  hitherto  been  neglected,  or  misdescribed  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  appreciation,  and  to  such  greater 
attention  should  be  directed. 
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By  B.   H.  COWPKB,  Bbo. 

The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  record  a  few  facts  and  a  ' 
few  obserrations  respecting  certain  antiquarian  remains  in 
Epping  Forest,  belonging  to  a  remote  period  of  our  history. 
The  remains  in  question  hare  in  part  continued  wholly  un- 
noticed until  quite  recently,  and  in  part  have  not  receired 
the  attention  their  importance  calls  for.  They  comprise  tvro 
earthworks,  which  form  encampments,  and  certain  banks 
between  the  camps.  For  tlie  sake  of  brevity,  this  paper  will 
summarily  indicate  what  the  vrriter  has  seen  rather  than 
what  he  has  read.  The  discussion  of  the  simple  facts 
will  bo  left  to  better  archaeologists  than  the  writer  professes 
to  be. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
in  November,  1875, 1  gave  a  cursory  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under 'which  I  discovered,  in  1872,  the  existence  of 
an  unregistered  earthwork  in  Eppiug  Forest,  to  the  north- 
west of  Loughton,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Epping  road.  The 
same  paper  contained  a  general  description  of  the  said  earth- 
work. Since  then  the  notes  have  been  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute,  along  with  a  plan  from  a  sur- 
vey executed  by  W.  D'Ojley,  Esq.,  of  Loughton,  who  very 
cheeriiilly  undertook  that  task.  Subsequent  examinations 
of  the  locality  have  brought  to  light  a  few  new  and  interest- 
ing facts. 

The  Loughton  camp  consists  of  an  irregular  circle,  com- 
prising, wherever  practicable,  an  outer  trench  and  an  inner 
embankment,  formed  of  the  materials  from  the  trench.  This 
incloaure  is  nearly  800  yards  in  its  outer  circumference,  and 
it  occupies  the  headland  of  an  elevated  plateau,  overlooking 
a  deep  valley  on  the  south,'  and  a  smaller  branch  valley  on 

'  The  deep  villey  on  the  loiitii  of  the  bablj  the  lite  of  an  aooient  lake,  ii  known 
Mmp  aeenu  to  have  been  caUed  Debden,  u  Debden  Slade,  1^  nuaa  Defadcn  ■!*> 
M  >  flat  Qpen  moniB  in  it,  irhich  is  pro-      ocaun  on  the  right  of   the  road  ihHn 
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tlio  west.  The  view  on  the  southern  aide  is  very  extensive, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  Kentisli  hills  beyond  the  Thames. 
High  Beech  lies  not  far  a\vay  to  the  west. 

Round  the  northern  section  of  the  camp  there  are  many 
pits,  mostly  of  ancient  date,  hidden  by  the  forest,  and  appa- 
rently forming  part  of  a  general  plaJi ;  they  are  continued 
to  the  head  of  the  smaller  western  valley.  There  are  also 
two  large  old  pits  in  the  inclosure,  not  far  from  a  point  on 
tho  western  curve  where  the  outwork  seems  to  have  been 
tumbled  down  the  slope  towards  tiie  valley  below.^  The 
face  of  the  steep  declivity  on  the  west  and  south  shows 
traces  of  an  entrenchment  and  other  excavations.  The  crest 
of  the  ridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  western  valley  haa  also 
been  cut  so  as  to  destroy  the  natural  slope.  The  first  pub- 
lished plan  does  not  show  this  last  work,  and  it  likewise 
fails  to  indicate  all  the  pits  on  the  north-west,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate trenches  below  the  brow  of  the  camp-hill.  These 
details  have,  in  fact,  only  come  to  light  since  the  last  year's 
survey  was  made. 

As  the  camp  and  its  surroundings  are  overgrown  and 
covered  with  vegetation  in  summer,  the  place  is  only  open  to 
full  inspection  in  winter  and  the  early  spring.  There  is,  how- 
ever, always  enough  to  be  seen  to  show  the  character  and 
general  outline  of  these  ancient  remains.  The  vicinity  on 
the  south-west  is  in  some  maps  called  Turpin's  cave,  though 
no  cave  is  there.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  this  appro- 
priation of  the  famous  highwayman's  name.  In  some  parts 
the  embankment  of  the  camp  has  been  much  dug  into  and 
iujnred  by  persons  endeavouring  to  unearth  the  foxes  which 
took  possession  of  this  lonely  spot.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  camp  has  been  so  planned  as  to  intersect  a  small 
valley  which  originates  within  the  enclosure,  and  drains  it 
on  the  south-east.  During  the  winter,  this  little  valley  is 
the  bed  of  a  spring  of  water,  so  that  by  including  it  a  con- 
stant water  supply  could  be  secured. 

Without  dwelling  further  upon  this  recent  addition  to  the 
list  of  Essex  antiquities,  I  observe  that  it  lies  only  about  two 

LoD^toQ  to  tiia  Wake  Amu.    Debdea,         *  A.  oifil  engiiteer  wbo  bw  Inapected 

I.e.  Deep  Dene,  of  ooune  means  &  deep  these  pita  U  of  opiniim  tlut  Uiej  were 

niley,  and  Slade    ugniBea  a  low-ljing  intended  to  contain  water,  but  they  ara 

hoggj  place.     An  Ibeae  wordi  are  n<£  dry  now,  which  ii  not  the  cue  iriUnome 

modem  it  may  be  *■  well  to  note  their  of  those  outiide  the  anoloenre. 
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miles  80utli  of  Ambresbury  Bank,  which  ia  a  quadrangular 
earthwork,  and  also  in  the  forest.  The  proximity  of  these 
two  camps  naturally  suggested  a  relationship  between  tliciu, 
and  the  probable  existence  of  traces  of  ancient  occupation  in 
the  intermediate  space.  The  results  of  repeated  searcli 
show  that  these  conjectures  may  not  be  without  coufii'ina- 
tion.  But  at  present  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  Ambrcsbury 
Bank,  and  see  what  that  is. 

The  pedestrian  may  pursue  a  pleasant  route  through  odu 
of  the  most  romantic  portions  of  the  forest.  Let  us  then 
journey  nortiiwards,  across  the  plateau,  through  Little 
Monkwood,  over  a  deep  rolley,  and  through  Great  Monk- 
wood — names  which  will  remind  us  of  the  venerable  Abbey 
of  Walthara  on  the  other  side  of  the  western  hill.  We 
emerge  near  the  keeper's  lodge  upon  the  ancient  road 
through  Loughton  to  Epping.  It  will  be  beat  not  to  tempt 
the  forest  again  here,  so  we  follow  the  road  past  the  Wake 
Arms  and  towards  Epping.  Ere  long  we  come  to  a  road 
branching  to  the  left,  and  leading  by  the  old  foundation 
known  as  Copped  or  Copt  Hall,  and  to  Waltham  Holy  Cross. 
Upon  our  right  we  see  a  white  post,  which  the  Corporation 
of  London  has  fixed  as  a  parish  boundary,  and  close  at  baud 
is  Ambresbury  Bank. 

This  camp  has  been  long  known,  but  very  much  neglected, 
although  both  interesting  and  important  as  an  ancient  re- 
main.' It  is  quadrangular,  and  for  that  reason  may  be 
assigned  to  another  race  than  that  which  formed  the 
Loughton  Camp.  The  irregular  cinndar  contour  of  the 
latter  contrasts  remarkably  with  Uie  straigliter  lines  and  the 
positive  angles  of  the  former.  I  suppose  the  Ambresbury 
Bank  to  be  Roman,  or  the  result  of  Roman  inspiration. 
What  the  other  is  I  leave  to  practical  archEeologists  to 
determine  ;  but  possibly  the  local  association  of  Ambresbury 
or  Ameabury  with  Queen  Boadicea  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Loughton  camp.  Of  the  name  Ambresbury,  I  shall 
have  a  word  to  say  before  I  conclude,  but  propose  now  to 
attempt  a  slight  description  of  the  place. 

*  TbcTe  are  notices  ot  it,  I  believe.  In  breabuiy  ia  *l>o  indicated  in  most,  bat 
tome  of  tbe  books  nblch  relate  to  the  not  all  of  the  mapa  of  the  r^i>n  and 
topognphf  of  Essex,   auch  u  that  of      county.    The  name  "  Boadjcea'a  Camp ' 


Uoraot    ("Hiatory   and    AntSquitiea  of  ia  aometimea  F^ren  to  tlia  Ambreaborj 

Eaeez.*  London,  1768),    lamtolilthata  Bank,  aod  there  is  a  tntdition  or  lennil 

plan  ot  it  oocura  in  Elisabeth  Ogbame'a  that  the  British  queen  met  ho-  deMh  in 

"  Emm,"  ToL  L  (Loudon,  1614.)    Am-  the  neighbourhood. 
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Those  portions  of  Ambreabury  Bank  vhich  are  almost 
perfect,  exhibit  a  deep  and  broad  moat,  with  a  strong  inner 
embankment,  and  a  slighter  external  one.  Two  of  the 
angles  point  very  nearly  north  and  south.  The  plan  is  not 
a  regidar  square,  but  an  irregular  quadrangle,  the  shorter 
sides  being  those  between  the  north  and  east,  the  east  and 
south,  and  the  south  and  west ;  the  remaining  and  longci- 
xide  has  an  obvious  outward  curre.  There  are  various 
entrauces,  and  there  hare  been,  I  think,  two  at  least  oit 
every  side.  The  southern  angle  is  least  perfect,  and  was 
probably  never  closed,  and  all  the  other  angles  are  slightly 
rounded.  At  what  we  may  term  the  southern  angle  (towards 
the  west),  the  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  inclose  part  of  a 
low-lying  strip  of  ground  adjacent  to  a  water-course,  the 
intention  probably  being  to  ensure  a  water-supply  on  the 
inside,  and  a  ditch  on  the  outside.  The  whole  of  the  inte- 
tenor,  and  part  of  the  exterior  is  more  or  less  wooded,— 
densely  so  on  the  south-west  and  south,  where  an  ordinary 
visitor  will  be  very  likely  to  overlook  the  bank,  which  is 
carried  through  the  swamp.  The  entire  area  comprises  about 
twelve  acres,  according  to  Mr.  D'Oyley,  who  has  been  good 
enough  to  survey  it,  and  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  extent  as  the  camp  at  Loughton. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  very  recently  as  well  as  formerly, 
the  Ambresbury  Camp  has  been  greatly  disfigured  by  Essex 
Vandals,  and  in  some  parts  almost  obliterated  by  seekers 
for  sand  and  other  materials.  The  timber  also  has  suffered 
considerably.  But  still  we  have  a  well-defined  and  strongly 
defended  entrenchment.  Outside  the  enclosure  on  the  east 
the  surface  is  irregular,  but  I  have  not  explored  it  enougli 
to  say  more  than  that  the  irregularity  seems  not  wholly  duo 
to  common  gravel  and  sand  diggers,  whose  doings  are  for 
the  most  part  easily  identified. 

We  may  now  refer  to  the  common  local  name  of  this 
camp,  which  is  Ambresbury  or  Amesbury,  and  is  exactly 
identical  with  that  of  a  well-known  town  in  W  iltshire,  with 
its  neighbouring  Stonehenge  and  Vespasian's  Camp.  They 
say  that  Ambresbury  is  named  after  Ambrosius  Aurelius,  a 
celebrated  opposer  of  the  Saxons.  If  this  is  right,  the 
Epping  Camp  is  associated  with  the  most  romantic  period 
of  our  history,  and  may  conjure  up  visions  of  Vortigein  and 
Arthur,  and  Merlin,  and  a  host  of  other  legendary  heroes. 

VOU  XXXIIl.  K    K 
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Though  tempted  to  enlarge  on  such  a  theme,  I  restrain  mj 
pen,  and  only  ask  how  Ambresbury  Bank  came  by  its  actual 
name.  If  Ambrosias  formed  it,  Boadicea  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  though  if  he  only  occupied  it,  she  may  have  known  it 
History  does  not  aid  us,  though  curiously  enough  the  name 
of  Ambresbury  in  Wiltshire  figures  once  along  with  that  of 
Waltham  in  our  national  chronicles.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
(Bk.  1,  Ch.  7),  and  Gervase  of  Canterbury  both  tell  in  con-, 
secutive  sentences,  how  Henry  II.  removed  the  monks  of 
Waltham,  and  the  nuns  of  Ambresbury,  and  put  others  in 
tlieir  places.  This  juxtaposition  is  curious,  because  ffaltham 
is  so  near  the  Bpping  camp  or  Ambresbury  Bank.* 

There  still  remains  one  subject  to  be  noticed,  and  that 
relates  to  what  lies  between  the  Loughton  and  Epping 
camps.  Journeying  southwards  from  Ambresbury  Bank  to 
Theydon  Bois  road,  the  ground  has  been  so  dug  over  for 
sand,  &c.,  that  any  ancient  work  must  hare  been  obliterated. 
But  between  the  Theydon  road  and  that  to  Loughton  I  hare 
found  a  few  noticeable  features.  The  first  is  a  short  straight 
embankment  running  east  and  west ;  beyond  this  is  a  second 
and  somewhat  longer  bank  running  parallel  with  it.  At 
right  angles  to  this  second,  and  almost  touching  it,  is  a  third 
bank  lying  north  and  south.     Still  further  south,  where  the 


*  Tba  following  are  the  actuxl  wordi  of 
OinlduB  Cambrenaia,  wlio  ii  upeakiog  of 
the  w«y  in  which  UcDiy  fulfilled  hie  Taw 
to  found  three  mnnuterieB  in  lieu  oE  a 
certain  pilgrlmR^e  : — "  Canomcog  spud 
W&ltham,  ah  antiquo  liiigfulariter  et 
Sancte  Deo  lerrientea,  in  couientunlem 
OommuaaiDque  vttam  et  regulam  regain 
pflteetate  redegiL  Honiolei  de  Ambre- 
shire,  hoc  eat  de  Ambroaii  curia,  an- 
tiquitua  plaatatas  eitirpavit,  ot  alias,  id 
eat  tranainariiua,  de  fonte  Ebrsrdi  vio- 
tenter  intruait"  Hereupon  the  editor  ot 
the  London  editJun  o[  184S  has  theae 
notes:— "See  HoTcden,  f.  320.  a.d. 
IITT.  It  ia  but  fair  to  give  another  Ter- 
ainn  of  theae  proceedinga,  auch  u  is  put 
forth  bj  Oervaae  of  Canterbury,  whose 
words  are  theae  :  "  King  Henry  being  at 
Windaor,  aent  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Cuaterbury,  Gilbert,  Brsbop  of  London, 
Qeoa'rejr,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  Holy  Croai 
Church,  Waltbam.  He  had  purpoaed  to 
■ettle  there  regular  canons,  because  the 
seculars  who  still  remained  had  abandoned 
themaelTea  to  carnal  worka  and  unlawful 
pleaaures  instead  of  devoting  them  Bel  ves 
to  Ood'a  mrioa.     So  the  dean  of  the 


aforeaaid  church,  whose  name  wai  Gnido 
RuSuB,  redgned  bia  daanny  into  tlia 
hands  of  the  archblsbop.  Then  the  king 
commaaded  a  new  church  to  be  built 
there,  with  its  offices,  and  some  montba 
after  ordered  canon  regulars  to  take  poa- 
seasion  of  the  ancient  church,  aix  from 
Cirenceater,  ail  from  Oansy,  four  from 
Chichester.  Be  aent  also,  BiTtholomew, 
Biahop  of  Kxeter,  and  R^er,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  to  the  Abbey  ot  Amhresbury. 
to  eject  the  abbeae  and  beTnuni,conTicted 
for  incontinence  (de  manifesto  lenocinio}, 
and  iu  trod  need  In  their  room  the  raligioua 
from  St.  Ettcue." — Twysden,  X.,  Soipt. 
]i34.  With  regard  to  the  apelling  of 
Ambmbury  aa  Almeabuiy  I  say  Dothing, 
aa  it  is  B  philological  question,  wbere- 
aa  our  buaineas  is  with  legends  and  tia- 
ditione,  and  popular  stories,  and  besides 
I  have  not  found  what  may  be  caJled  the 
TennyaoDian  fortn  of  the  name  applied 
to  our  Epping  Forest  Camp.  It  may  be 
well  to  notice  that  the  country  people 
near  Epping  call  their  encampment,  not 
only  Ambresbury,  but  Ameabuiy —  "  for 
abort,"  aa  an  old  habitat  of  the  forat 
obaorved. 
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foi-est  is  dense  and  the  surface  irregular,  after  crossiog  a 
narrow  valley,  I  haro  met  with  a  ridge  running  east  and 
west,  overgrown  with  treea,  and  not  like  the  others  iu  con- 
struction. Thus  far  we  hare  lighted  upon  four  short  banks, 
and  having  regard  to  their  position  and  forms,  may  I  not 
suggest  that  the  three  first  on  the  north  belong  to  Amhres- 
bury,  and  that  the  one  on  the  south  belongs  to  the  Loughton 
camp  1  The  peculiarity  of  these  small  works  is  my  reason 
or  apology  for  attaching  importance  to  them.  If  this  locality 
is  further  examined,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  thoroughly 
in  the  summer,  perhaps  something  more  may  be  discovered. 
Although  I  have  rambled  over  the  greater  part  of  Epping 
Forest  in  search  of  arcliaiological  traces  1  have  found  very  few 
of  a  definite  character  beyond  those  above  indicated.  Those 
which  have  most  excited  my  curiosity  are  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
the  Loughton  works,  a  little  to  the  east,  and  may  perhaps 
yield  certain  results  hereafter.  At  present  I  am  not  justi- 
fied in  speaking  decidedly  about  them. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  foregoing  notes  I  have  not 
aimed  at  more  than  a  brief  record  of  what  I  have  seen  ;  hut 
this  may  serve  to  stimulate  to  a  further  investigation.  I 
may  be  permitted  in  conclusion  to  observe  that  Essex  is  fiiU 
of  early  historical  memories,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
parts  of  Hertfordshire  which  are  adjacent.  Britons,  Romans, 
and  Saxons  were  very  busy  in  those  quarters,  and  tbe 
district  was  traversed  by  Roman  roads  in  various  directions. 
One  of  these  roads  seems  to  have  passed  from  Stratford  north- 
wards, very  near  to  both  the  camps  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  That  such  camps  should  be  found  in  a  forest  is 
anythiag  but  strange.  To  whatever  periods  they  belong, 
they  must  be  classed  with  the  more  curious  and  venerable 
monuments  of  the  county.  The  preservation  of  the  forest 
will  fortunately  secure  ttiem  from  further  perils,  and  they 
will  henceforth  suffer  only  from  the  slow  operations  of  time. 
Being  easily  reached  from  the  metropolis,  to  which  they 
lie  so  near,  they  will  no  doubt  receive  from  Arcliseologists 
tbe  attention  they  merit. 
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8CEIPTION3. 

Bj  W.  THOUPSON  WATKIN,  Eiq. 

"When  recently  writing  "  On  some  Forgotten  or  Neg- 
lected Roman  Inscriptions  found  in  Britain,"  (Arch. 
Joum,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  344),  I  published  what  I  then  con- 
sidered to  be  the  whole  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  in 
this  island,  which  had  been  omitted  by  Professor  Hiibner 
from  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,"  with  the  exception  of  some  found  on  the  line 
of  the  Roman  Wail,  which  I  knew  would  soon  be  pub- 
lished (as  they  have  been)  by  Dr.  Bruce,  in  the  "  Lapida- 
rium  Septentrionale,"  Part  iv.  I  6nd  that  in  the  idea  1 
have,  however,  been  mistaken.  Several  other  omissions  hare 
come  under  my  notice,  by  recent  research  into  MSS.,  and 
other  works,  and  as  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  of 
our  leading  antiquaries,  that  a  supplement  to  Dr.  Hiibner's 
work  would  not  be  complete  without  them,  and  also  those 
omitted  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wall,  I  propose  io 
this  paper  to  embody  both  series. 

In  the  Appendix  to  vol.  xviii.  of  the  "  Archmologia," 
p.  438,  there  is  an  account  of  a  Tabu/a  konesftB  missionii 
found  at  Bath,  and  a  facsimile  of  which  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lysons  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  December  7th, 
1815.  This  account  is  very  incomplete,  as  appears  by  an 
examination  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  tlie  entire  entry 
in  the  latter  reading  as  follows  : — 

"  He"  (Mr.  Lysoiis)  "  observed  that  from  the  form  of  the 
letters  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  tablets  found  a  year 
since  at  Malpas  and  Sydenham,  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  decrees  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  fragment  of  one  of  the  same 
Emperor  or  of  his  successor.  Unfortunately  the  part  pre- 
served  docs  not  contain  tlie  first  part  of  the  deci-ee,  and  breaks 
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fffat  the  beginning  of  Ote  name  of  tite  Propralor  in  Britain. 
The  name  of  one  of  the  Consuls,  Titus  Artidius  Celer,  is  pre- 
served, but  from  this  nothing  can  be  ascertained  as  to  the  date, 
for  his  name  not  being  found  in  the  Fasti,  he  appears  to  have 
heen  one  of  the  Consoles  suffecti.  The  Ala  Proctdeiana  is 
laentioned  to  which  the  Decurio  belonged  to  whom  the  decree 
is  addressed — a  name  which  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  in  this  country.  The  formal 
part  of  tho  decree,  of  which  enough  remains  to  restore 
the  whole,  differs  a  little  from  those  of  Trajan  above 
mentioned,  and  contains  the  words  dimissis  honestd  mtssioTie, 
which  are  there  wanting.  It  appears  to  have  run  thus,  afler 
enumerating  the  several  coliorts,  &c.,  "Qui  sunt  in  Britannia, 

sub   C quinque    et    viginti    pturibusve    stipendiis 

emeritis  dimissis  honesta  misaione,  quorum  nomiua  subscripta 
£unt  ipsis  liberis  posterisque  eorum  civitatcm  dedit  et  con- 
nubium  cum  uxoribua  quas  tunc  habuisseut  cum  est  civitas 
iis  data ;  aut  si  qui  caelibes  esseut  cum  iis  quas  postea  duxia- 
aent  dumtaxat  siuguli  singulas." 

The  portion  of  the  above  extract,  commencing  with  "  Un- 
fortunately," and  ending  with  "  in  this  country,"  is  entirely 
omitted  from  the  "  Archxologia."  It  is  by  far  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  entry,  and  I  hare  placed  it  in  italics 
with  the  view  of  marking  the  area  of  the  omission.*  Except 
by  this  inscription,  the  ala  proctleiana  is  totally  unknown, 
and  forms  an  addition  to  the  list  of  the  Roman  forces 
stationed  in  Britain.  Dr.  McCaul,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
makes  the  suggestion,  "  is  it  the  ala  hercvleiaka,  and 
wrongly  read  by  Mr.  Lysons  ? "  As  to  this,  nothing  can 
yet  be  said,  for  apparently  both  the  tabula  and  the  facsimile 
of  it  are  lost.  At  the  time  its  inscription  was  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  - 
John  Cranch.  .  Mr,  Scarth,  in  his  "Aqu»  Solis,"  says  that 
it  bad  been  traced  to  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Lilley,  who 
wa«  a  bookseller  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  but  tliere  appa- 
rently all  traces  cease. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  Consul  T.  artidits  cbler, 
nothing  more  can  be  said.  As  Mr.  Lysons  suggests,  he  is 
doubtless  a  Consul  suffectns  only,  his  name  not  being  known 
either  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  or  on  any  other  inscription.  The 
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name  abtidits  is  rare,  though  not  unprecedented.  The  only 
example  that  I  can  at  present  rememher  occurs  on  an  in- 
scription found  at  Rome,  and  given  by  Gruter,  p.  ccxli. 

In  his  inscription,  No.  104,  found  at  Caerleoo,  Dr.  Hiibner 
omits  to  give  the  lettering  on  the  other  side  of  the  atone. 
He  copies  the  inscription  irom  Coxe's  "History  of  Uon- 
mouthshire,"  but  that  author  appears  never  to  have  seen  the 
stone  (nor  Hubner's  103,  to  be  mentioned  presently),  and 
says,  at  p.  433,  that  "  it  contained  two  inscriptions,  one  of 
'which,  on  the  broadest  side,  whs  defaced  by  the  mason 
employed  to  clean  the  stone,  and  the  other,  on  the  narrowest, 
ia  only  in  part  visibie." 

However,  in  a  plate  of  inscriptions  found  at  Caerleon, 
given  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Manby  in  his  "  Guide  from  Clifton 
through  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  Breck- 
nock," (Bristol,  1S02),  an  engraving  of  the  stone  ap- 
pears, showing  the  inscription  on  both  sides  thus — 


HC 

DEDICATV 

SlNl 

VEF 

D 

DC                K3 

TE       NIO 

BIS 

HA:tlM01E 

PVEPAM*' 

Cos 

VVl'VI 
OBMVC 
ESVANNIKQ 
P 

Nothing  can  be  derived  from  the  fragmentary  inscription 
on  the  reverse,  but  aa  Dr.  McCaul,  "  Br,  Rom.  Inscr."  p. 
124,  has  shown,  the  other  side  records  the  dedication  of 
Eome  building  in  October,  a.d.  234,  when  Maximua  for  the 
second  time,  and  Urbanus  (ma.tiuo  il.  £T  vbbano)  were 
Consuls. 

This  leads  me  to  the  No.  103  of  Dr.  Hiibner,  which 
having  also  been  copied  from  Coxe's  "  History  of  Monmouth- 
shire," ia  very  incorrectly  given.  It  is  made  up  of  two 
stones,  each  inscribed  on  two  aides,  which  Coxe  has  treated 
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as  belonging  to  each  other,  and  rendered  accordingly,  first 
the  inscriptions  on  the  front  of  each  stone,  one  abore  the 
other,  and  then  those  on  the  reverse  side,  in  a  similar 
manner.  Ho  says  of  them,  at  p.  433,  that  they  "are 
evidently  two  parts  of  one  stone,  the  dimensions  of  which 
together  are  9  ft.  in  length,  19  ina.  broad,  and  15  ins.  thick  ; 
mutilated  inscriptions  remain  on  the  two  sides  ;  that  on  the 
broader  side  appears  to  be  a  votive  inscription  by  the  second 
Augustan  legion,  and  perhaps  Uie  other  indicated  the  time 
in  which  it  was  erected.  The  plinth  which  formed  the  base 
of  the  first  stone  was  likewise  discovered,  and  as  these  stones 
were  found  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  Mr.  Evans  con- 
jectures that  the  whole  formed  a  kind  of  pillar." 

But  Mr.  Manby,  in  the  plate  before-mentioned,  gives  also 
engravings  of  these  stones,  in  which,  from  each  having  a 
moulding  round  it,  they  would  seem  to  be  separate  inscrip- 
tions.    The  lettering  in  them  is  thus  given — 


(1) 

NN 

AVGQ 
QENIO 

i,Ea 

)1.     AVG 

DD 

Villi 
EAL 
OCOB 

PHCB 

EIM[i. 

COS 
CVB 
VRSO 
AQTSC 
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In  No.  2,  the  front  inscription  has  been  damaged  by  the 
right-band  side  of  the  stone  faaviog  been  either  chipped  ofl*. 
or  by  having  come  off  in  flakes.  The  small  letters  aa,  whicii 
Mr.  Manby  has  introduced  into  the  inscription,  are  curious, 
and  rendered  more  so  by  the  fact  that  Coxe  has  done  the 
same  thing.  The  first  stone,  as  Dr.  McCaul  has  sbowo. 
evidently  bears  the  date  of  23rd  September,  a.d.  244,  and  1 
think  that  both  he  and  Professor  Hiibner  have  rightly  read 
the  remainder  of  the  inscriptions  aa  fiir  as  visible. 

These  stones,  and  No,  104,  were  lost  for  many  years,  and 
Mr.  Manby's  work  being  little  known,  it  was  uncertain  vhal 
had  become  of  them.  That  gentleman,  however,  at  p.  56, 
gives  a  curious  account  of  their  loss. 

"  Desirous,"  he  says,  "  of  acquiring  for  the  public  any 
relic  which  might  be  interesting,  I  applied  to  the  owner, 
and  hearing  they  were  of  no  value  to  him,  only  as  suiting 
the  uses  of  the  mason,  determined  to  rescue  them  from  such 
a  diagraco,  offered  either  to  procure  an  equal  quantity  of 
stone  suitable  for  the  purposes  required,  or  to  pay  him  any 
fair  determined  price.  Mr.  Gcthin  consented,  and  assured 
me  he  would  coll  on  me  the  next  time  he  came  to  Bristol; 
not  fulfilling  his  word,  I  revisited  Caerleon,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  concluding  the  bargain,  when  lo  [  I  arrived  just  in 
time  to  see  the  remains  of  the  last  atone  fixing  for  a  window 
frame." 

In  1866,  an  old  house  adjoining  the  churchyard  at  Caer- 
leon, probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Manby,  was  pulled 
down  by  the  vicar,  and  among  the  d&bris  were  found  several 
defaced  fragments  of  these  stones,  and  also  No.  104  entire 
(as  regards  the  principal  face).  No  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  passage  in  Mr. 
Manby's  work,  or  more  care  would  probably  have  been 
exercised  in  taking  down  the  house  in  question.  I  subse- 
quently pointed  out  the  passage  to  Mr.  Lee  (author  of  "  Isca 
Silurum,")  as  confirmatory  of  the  stones  being  the  same  as 
mentioned  by  Messrs.  Manby  and  Coxe.  They  are  now  ia 
the  Caerleon  Museum.  As  regards  Hubner'a  103  being 
two  inscriptions,  I  think  I  am  fully  borne  out  in  the  view  by 
the  first  published  account  of  them  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  Nov.  1800,  p.  1095,  and  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  Mr,  Manby's. 

Another  fragment  found  at  Caerleon  about  1870,  when  it 
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was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Lee,  seems  to  have  escaped 
Dr.  Hubner's  notice.    It  is — 


viv 

TIO 


and  too  fragmentary  for  any  reading  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  part  of  a  tombstone  of  a  soldier  of  the  Second  Legion, 
the  numerals  being  plainly  given  in  the  fifth  line.  Ttvo 
fragments  found  in  Scotland  are  also  unnoticed  by  Dr. 
Hiibner. 

(1)  (2) 

CVI  n  FRO 

The  first  is  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  on  stone,  found 
at  Red  Abbey  Stead,*  near  Newstead,  Roxburghshire,  a  site 
which  has  already  produced  two  inscribed  altars,  Httbner's 
Nos,  1080,  1081,  and  is  probably  the  Roman  Trimontium, 
No.  2fWas  found  at  Duntucher,  on  the  Wall  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  is  described  by  Horsley,  "Britannia  Romana," 
p.  195. 

Coming  to  Dr.  Hubner's  omissions  in  the  four  northern 
counties  (which  are  embraced  in  the  "  Lapidarium  Septen- 
trionale  "),  I  will  commence  with  Brougham,  at  which  place 
the  following  inscriptions,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  were 
discoTered  some  time  prior  to  the  summer  of  1872,  when 
they  were  communicated  to  me  by  Ijord  Brougham. 

(1)  (2) 


D.     M. 

AHNAMOaiS .  PATER 

CBE8CBHTJHV      \ 

ET  BBSSONA,  MATER 

S  .  VISIT  .  ANNIS 

P.       0. 

Xrill  .  TIDAR18 

PATEH ,  POSYIT 

(3) 

W 

DEO 

DEO  BELAITCAD 

BILATV 

RO  BAOVLO  PR 

Aniub,  gcotlmd,"  p.  881. 

TOl,  XJ3III, 
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0  SKBTSTISV 


CADRO 

.A 

.  AM. 

I'O 

SIVIT 

M 

TINTS 

EX  . CVHE 

BVM 

Another  inscription,  communicated  to  me  at  the  aame 
tatne  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  then  inedited,  though  subse- 
quently published  by  Dr.  Bruce  in  the  "  Lapidarium,  is  built 
into  tbo  roof  of  one  of  the  staircases  of  the  mined  mediatval 
castle  of  Brougham. 

(5) 
D  .  0  .  Bl 
TITIVS. 
VISIT  .  ANNIS 
.  SMINVSXXXPA 
.  FHATKB  TITVLVM 
.  .  .  T 

Noa  1  and  2  were  found,  Lord  Brougham  informs  me,  in 
the  smaller  burial-place,  on  the  west  side  of  the  caslrum. 
No.  1  reads  simply,  "  To  the  divine  shades.  Crescentiuiis 
lived  eighteen  years.  Vidaris  (his)  father,  placed  (this)." 
It  is  an  ordinary  shaped  Koman  tombstone,  with  a  pediment, 
the  latter  containing  simply  the  first  letters  D.  u,,  which  are 
surmounted  by  a  fir-cone,  the  emblem  of  immortality. 

No.  2  occurs  also  on  a  tombstone,  which  bears  a  full-length 
figure  of  the  deceased.  At  the  feet  of  the  figure  is  the 
inscription.  The  head  of  the  figure,  and  the  portion  of  the 
stone  above  it  (which  probably  gave  the  name  and  age  of 
the  deceased)  has  been  broken  off.  The  remaining  insraip- 
tiou  reads,  "  Annamoris  (the)  father  and  Ressona  (the) 
mother  caused  (this)  to  be  placed." 

No.  3  is  an  altar,  but  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  eo 
that  its  conclusion  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  It 
reads,  J)eo  Belatucadro  A(r)am  poaivit  Matinus  esetme{o) 
.  .  .  rum.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  altar  was  erected  by 
Matinus  (this  is  apparently  the  name)  to  the  god  Belatu- 
cader,  and  that  he  held  some  p68t  in  a  cuneus,  we  cap 
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leara  nothing.  The  cuneus  was  a  body  of  troops,  whose 
province  it  was,  when  engaged  with  an  enemy,  to  fight  ia 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  with  3ie  view  of  more  easily  breaking 
the  opposing  ranks. 

No.  4  is  more  simple.  It  reads,  "  Deo  Belatucadro  Baculo 
pro ae et  tuis  viptum)  l{ibens)  sifdvit)"  i.  e.,  " To  the  god  Be- 
Jatucader,  Baculo  for  himself  and  his  (family)  willingly  per* 
forms  hia  vow." 

No.  5  is  also  a  tombstone.  It  ia  erected  by  a  brother  to 
a  peraou,  one  of  whose  names  was  Titius,  who  lived  more 
or  lets  thirty  years  (for  I  take  the  3  preceding  uiNVS  to  be 
the  end  of  the  word  plts).  The  brother's  name  is  lost. 
The  inscription  has  probably  commenced,  D .  o .  H ,  s,  t.  e., 
"Diis  omnilms  maniAus  sacrum"  "Sacred  to  all  the  divioe 


At  Netherby  the  following  omission  occurs  in  Dr.  Hubner's 
work : — 

.  .  .  NVIDIO 

.  .  .  ISMENTVLA. 

This  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  Bruce  observes,  is  the  expression  of 
"  some  coarse  jest"  It  had  probably  a  phallic  ornament 
attached  to  the  lost  portion  of  the  stone,  similar  to  one 
found  at  Adel  in  Yorkshire,  bearing  a  somewhat  analogous 
inscription. 

There  is  another  inscription  also  found  at  Netherby 
(Bruce,  "  Lap.  Sept.,"  No.  768),  in  a  most  obscure  and  worn 
state,  which  Dr.  Hubuer  does  not  give.  It  is  almost,  and 
in  fact  for  all  practical  purposes  perfectly,  illegible,  though  it 
seems  from  the  first  line  to  be  a  dedication  to  Diana  ou  an 
altar  1  ft.  7  in.  high. 

Dr.  Hubner's  omissions  at  Bewcastle  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  (2) 

DEC  DKO 

BAHCTO 
COCIDI  . 
AHMIVUS 
TICTOE 
CENTVB 
LEGIONI  . 


The  first  of  these  was  found  in  n~nking  a  drain  a  little 
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north  of  the  station.  Dr.  Bruce  is  wrong  in  saying  that  he 
had  published  it  for  the  first  time  ia  the  "Lapidarium 
Septeatrionale  (No.  735).  It  was  first  noticed  in  the 
"  Reliquary,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  44,  soon  after  its  discovery.  The 
last  line  is  doubtful  from  its  worn  state.  Dr.  Bruce  reads  it 
SBXTAE,  thus  making  the  whole  Deo  Sando  Gocidio  Ataiiu 
Victor  Ceniur{io)  Legioni{s)  Sextae. 

The  second  is  merely  the  head  of  an  altar,  the  reminder 
being  destroyed.  To  what  god  it  was  erected  cannot  there- 
fore be  ascertained 

An  exactly  similar  omission  occurs  in  Dr.  Hiibner's  Lao- 
Chester  inscriptions,  at  which  place  the  head  of  an  altar 
inscribed  simply — 

DEO 


was  found  some  years  ago.  (Bruce,  "  Lap.  Sept.,"  No.  690.) 
About  two  mouths  before  Dr.  Hiibner  completed  hia  work 
there  was  found  at  Kbchester  a  small  altar,  which  he  fails 
to  notice.  It  bore  the  following  inscription,  as  far  as 
legible ; — 

DEO 

VITIB 


This  is  one  of  a  well-known  class  of  altars  found  in  the 
north  of  England.  When  entire,  the  inscription  probably 
was,  Deo  Veterineo  (or  VHirtneo). 

A  laree  stone  from  the  walls  of  a  building,  ia  all  proba- 
bility only  the  portion  of  a  larger  one,  bearing  the  letters — 

VI  VICTOBIHI, 

found   at  the   Roman  station  at  Fapcastle  (Bruce,  "Lap. 
Sept,"  No.  909),  is  also  omitted. 

At  Old  Carlisle,  an  altar,  found  about  1867  or  1868,  and 
given  by  Dr.  Bruce  in  the  "  Lapidarium  Septentrionaie  (No. 
8!J1),  is  omitted  by  Dr.  Hiibner.     The  inscription  is — 

DKO 
BELATVCA 
DBG  .  SASCTO 
AVE .  TA8VLTS 
TBT  .  V  .  8.  L  .  « 

And  shoiUd  no  doubt  be  expanded,  Deo  Belatucadro  Smcto 
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Aw(elias)  Tastilas  Vet{erarau)  V{otttm)  Sioivit)  L{i6em) 
Merita),  the  M  for  the  last  word  haying  been  obliterated. 
Veteranus,  the  title  of  a  soldier  who  had  served  his  full  time 
in  the  army  is  rare  in  Anglo-Koman  epigraphy. 

At  the  great  station  at  EUeaborough,  Dr.  HiibDer's  omis- 
uons  seem  to  consist  only  of  three  fragmentary  inscrip- 
tions, riz. ; — 

(1.)  (2.)  (3.) 

D.H.S 
AE^  AC 
. .  .  ANI  , . 


Of  these,  ^o.  1  is  a  fragment  of  a  tombstoae  fouud,  in  1870, 
in  taking  down  an  old  wall  near  the  castrum,  and  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  Senhouse,  the  owner  of  the  site. 
(See  also  "Architect,"  Jan.  15,  1870.)  It  evidently  com- 
mences Dm  Maaidus  Sacrum,  and  the  prtenomen  of  the 
person  commemorated  is  Aditts,  but  beyond  this  we  are 
unable  to  proceed  on  account  of  itd  shattered  state.  This 
inscription  is  omitted  by  Dr.  Bruce. 

Nos.  2  and  3  were  found  with  the  sixteen  altars  in  April, 
1870,  and  are  also  very  obscure  fragments.  They  both 
contain  several  Ugulate  or  tied  letters,  which,  however,  I 
have  disconnected  in  the  above  copy.  No.  2  seems  hope- 
lessly obscure.  In  No.  3  there  is  a  letter  preceding  the 
first  p  in  the  second  line  which  looks  like  a  revei-sed  e — 
Possibly  it  may  be  meant  for  s,  and  the  two  first  lines  might 
then  imd  cou  .  (i .  agl)  hisp.  In  the  fourth  line  it  is  also 
possible  that  we  have  part  of  the  word  curantc  {vide  "  Lap. 
Sept.,"  No.  898). 

Considering  the  many  hundreds  of  inscriptions  found  on 
the  line  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  Dr.  Hubner's  omissions  are 
singularly  few.  The  completion  of  the  first  three  parts  of 
the  "  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,"  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
his  sereath  volume,  will  probably  account  for  this.  They 
seem  to  be  the  following,  nine  in  number  : — ■ 

(1.)  (2.)  (3.) 

DBAS                              COH  ,  Vlll                            PISCP 
....  BIUJII  
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(4.)  (5.)                            (6.) 
....    I  DEC  .  S         COH  .  1 .  ^  L1B0NS  .          COH  .  VI 
VIDJA  .  CL  ,  VOBVM  .  ISTI  . 
CAN 

(7.)  (S.)                          (9.) 

COH  .1  1  .  BLA8I0S                            UABTI. 

^  CLAVID  .  AI   B  INE   C 


These  are  neai'Iy  all  fragmentary  inscriptions,  and  not  of 
much  importance.  No.  1  is  from  Cbestcrholm  ( Vindolana), 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  are  from  Little  Cbesters  (Aesica),  Nos.  5, 
6,  and  7  from  Caervorran  (Magna)  and  its  neighbourhood. 
No.  8  is  from  Walton  Castlesteads.  Dr.  Bruce,  in  the 
"  Lapidariuni  Septentrionale,"  gives  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  and  7,  but 
not  the  remainder. 

No.  1  is  merely  the  head  of  aa  altar,  the  name  of  tbe 
goddess  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  being  lost.  It  is  now  built 
up  in  the  wall  of  a  passage  at  the  house  at  Chesterboloi. 

No.  2  ia  a  centurial  stone  probably  reading  Cohort  oclava, 
centuria  Silicii. 

No.  3  is  tbe  head  of  an  altar,  found  by  Dr.  Lingard  at 
.tEsica,  in  1800;  when  entire  it  has  probably  read,  as  in 
another  case,  discipvlhtab  .  avovsti  (Hodgson,  "  Northum- 
berland," vol  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  203). 

Of  No.  4  little  can  be  said,  owing  to  the  very  fragmentary 
state  of  the  inscription,  although  the  altar  on  which  it 
occurred  was  5  ft.  high,  and  entire.  So  says  Dr.  Liegard, 
who  adds  that  it  was  much  defaced,  and  the  above  was  all 
he  could  see  on  it  (Hodgson,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  203). 

No.  5  is  a  centurial  stone,  which  Dr.  Bruce  reada  ("  Ziap. 
Sept.,"  No.  332),  CohoHis  primae  centuria  Ltbonis, 

No.  6,  Dr.  Hiibner  thinks  is  the  same  as  his  No.  777, 
which  ia 

COH  .  I  .  BAT 
VORVH  .  P . 

but  Hodgson,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  141,  gives  both  of  these  as 
separate  inscriptions.  The  former  is  also  given  in  Gough's 
"  Camden  "  (edit.  1 789),  vol .  ii.,  pi.  xvi.,  fig.  3  ;  and  in  Hutch- 
inson's "  View  of  Northumberland,"  i.  18. 

No.  7  found  at  Gap,  near  Caervarron,  Dr.  Bruce  reads  as 
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Cohortis  iecunda{Vi  centuria  Clauiii  ^iM'rfi("Lap.  Sept." 
2fo.  347).    It  is  now  bnilt  into  an  outhouse. 

Ko.  8  U  given  in  Hutchinson's  **  Cumberland,^'  vol..  i. 
p.  106,  fig.  10.  He  describes  it  as  lately  having  been  fouQd 
at  C&stldstead,  but  it  is  too  fragmentary  for  anything  to  be 
gathered  from  it. 

Ko.  9  is  stated  in  Bishop  Gibson's  edition  of  "Camden's 
Britannia"  (1722),  p.  1035,  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue  at  Borcottcus  (Housesteads),  and  seen 
by  him  in  1708.  Neither  Dr.  Hiibner  nor  Dr,  Brace  give  it. 
Leaving  the  wall.  Sir  R,  C.  Hoaro,  in  his  "  Giraldua  Cam- 
brensis,"  vol.  i.  p.  civ.  says  that  a  centurial  atone,  inscribed 
UABO .  .  .,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  "  outward  walls "  of  the 
church  at  Maentwrog,  near  Festiuiog,  Herionetbshire.  It  is 
not  now  there.  Dr.  Hiibner  does  not  appear  to  notice  it, 
though  he  gives  two  other  inscriptions,  Nos,  144-5,  preserved 
in  the  same  village.  They  were  from  the  Boman  castrum  at 
Tomen-t/Sfur. 

In  the  "  Archaeological  Journal,"  vol  xiii.  p.  329,  Hr.  E. 
W.  Godwin,  in  describing  a  Eomau  tesselated  pavement, 
partially  opened  in  1838,  and  subsequently  in  1856,  at 
Coleme,  Wilts,  says  :  "From  the  descriptions  of  those  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood  who  visited  the  pavement  in 
18S8,  it  appears  that  the  design  consisted  of  a  chariot  with 
a  charioteer  and  four  horses  abreast.  Some  persons  in  the 
parish  remembered  seeing  an  inscription  or  word  above  the 
chariot,  which  the  parish  clerk  told  me  was  either  beqyivs, 
or  SEVBBVS,  but  this  I  found  no  one  could  confirm," 

No  notice  is  taken  by  Dr.  Hiibner  of  the  gold  tablet  found 
at  Caernarvon  (or  rather  at  Llanbeblig,  near  that  town),  the 
ancient  Segontium.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Caernarvon 
Museum,  at  the  Castle,  but  as  no  photograph  has  been 
allowed  to  be  taken  of  it — indeed  the  plate  is  not  at  present 
to  be  seen — I  forbear  giving  a  copy  of  what  was  satd  to  be 
the  inscription.  It  is  principally  in  Greek,  but  there  are 
other  cfaaiacters  mixed  with  the  Greek  letters.  Several 
Hebrew  names  occur  on  the  plate,  which  is  4  ins.  long  by 
I  in.  broad.  An  inscription  "  in  astral  or  magical  charac- 
ters "  follows  the  principal  ona  The  Rev.  0.  W.  King,  M.A., 
who  is  perhaps  more  versed  in  the  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  Gnostics  than  any  other  living  Englishman,  informs  me 
that  he  has  a  copy  similar  to  mine,  but  can  make  no  sense  of 
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•  it.  Nothing  but  a  photograph  vould  be  of  service  to  a  scholar 
in  this  case.  For  a  description  of  this  plate  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  "  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine,"  ToL  I 
p.  116,  "  Andiffiologia  Cambrenais,"  yoI.  iii.  Ist  series 
p.  362. 

Di'.  HUbner'a  chapter,  "  Signacula  ex  Aere,"  is  deficieot 
of  a  bronze  stamp  found  at  Cramond,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
preserved  at  Pennicuik  House,  in  that  neighbourhood.  It 
is  2|-  ins.  by  1^  in.    The  inscription  ia 

TBRTVLL  .  PBOVIKC. 

"  It  is  surmounted  by  a  crescent,  «nd  bears  the  words,  in 
raised  letters  of  half  an  inch  in  height  ♦***.  The  iBScrip- 
tion  is  reversed,  having  evidently  been  designed  for  use  as  a 
stamp,  and  on  the  back  is  a  ring  handle  in  the  form  of  a 
leaf"  (Wilson,  "Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  p.  391). 
I  am  inclined  to  read  the  name  on  this  stamp  as  TertttUus 
Propineialis.  The  name  of  Marcus  Didius  Provtncialit 
occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Lanchester. 

In  his  chapter  on  "  Tesserre  "  Dr.  Hiibner  has  overlooked 
two  of  these  articles  bearing  inscriptions,  described  in  the 
"Archaeological  Journal,"  vol.  vii.  p.  71.  The  lettering  on 
them  was, — 

(I) 


No.  1  was  found  at  Shefford  in  Bedfordshire,  and  No.  2 
in  Northamptonshire,  but  the  exact  locality  is  not  stated. 
They  are  of  burnt  clay,  and  red  in  colour,  and  each  about 
1  in.  in  diameter.  Two  others,  found  in  Norfolk,  are  also 
omitted.  The  first  is  described  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," March,  1792,  p.  214,  and  engraved  pi.  iii.  fig.  2.  It 
was  of  earth,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  was  found 
at  Elmham,  near  Swaffham.    It  is  represented  thus — 
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The  second  is  tfaua  described  in  the  Norwich  vol  of  the 
"  Archaeological  Institute,"  p.  xxviii.,  amongst  the  antiquities 
then  exhibited :  "  A  small  disc  or  tessera  of  baked  clay, 
about  one-sixth  of  an  iuch  in  thickneas,  diaoieter  3  ins.  It 
was  found  at  Attleborough,  Norfolk.  One  side  is  marked 
with  diagonal  lines  forming  a  cross,  and  the  letters  8  .  c .  v .  R. 
On  the  other  are  the  letters  H .  imp  ...  1  (xp  1)." 

In  his  Hat  of  "  Anuli "  Dr.  Hiibner  omits  a  ring  found  in 
liothbury,  London,  and  now  in  Mr.  Gunston's  collection, 
bearing  the  inscription — 


It  is  of  iron,  and  the  inscription  is  on  a  small  plate  of 
brass,  which  is  inserted  in  it.  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  in  vol.  ill.  of 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middle^x  Archaeo- 
logical Society,"  calls  it  a  wedding  ring. 

In  the  chapter  "  Gemmis  Inscripta  "  an  onyx  seal  found 
at  Silchester  has  escaped  Dr.  HUbner's  notice.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  Gough's  "Camden"  (ed.  1789),  vol.  i.  p.  142, 
and  bore  the  inscription,  zaof.  At  that  time  it  was  io  the 
possession  of  a  publican  named  Stair,  at  Aldermaston,  with 
another  similar  seal  bearing  the  figure  of  a  cock  picking  out 
of  a  comucopeia,  hut  no  inscription,  and  a  number  of  silver 
and  brass  Soman  coins.^ 

In  the  chapter  "  Vascula  Vitrea"  there  is  an  omission  of 
the  inscription  on  the  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel  found  at  Bex^ 
Hill,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  with  a  Roman  leaden  coffin, 
in  1869  (see  "Antiquary,"  April  6th,  1872).  The  insciip- 
tion  is,  IBOKI.  Another  of  the  same  nature  occurs  with 
regard  to  a  glass  vessel,  6^  in.  high,  found  in  the  Romao 
cemetery  at  Newbury,  Berks,  with  a  number  of  other 
vessels.  The  letters  were  simply  s,  p.  a,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a  figure  resembling  JElsculapius  strangling  the  her~ 
pentl  They  were,  as  in  the  previous  example,  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel. 

Dr.  HUbner's  omissions  in  the  list  of  potter's  marks  would 
form  a  chapter  of  themselves.     I   leave,  however,  to  others 

'  Dr.   Httboer  alio  oniitB  two  letutra  p.  130);  mlw  a  drinking-cup,  found  in  a 

MUafoundatBiobboraugb  in  Kant,  bear-  ImiImi    oofBn  tt  Petham  in    the  winu 

lag  the  head  of  tbe  CoDqneror  CoMtan-  county,   iTuaribed  BIBI  ("Col.  AuUq.," 

tine,  and  round  it  the  words  oohbtah-  vol.  iv.  p.  I7SJ. 
TljiTa  F.  ATO.  ("  CoH.  Antiq.,"  voL  »L 
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the  task  of  catAloguing  them,  as  they  hardly  come  withia 
the  range  of  classical  inscriptions. 

In  the  omission  of  milharies.  Professor  Hiibner  seems  to 
be  singularly  unfortunate.  In  my  former  paper  on  "Some 
Ifeglected  or  Forgotten  Roman  Inscriptions  found  in 
Britain,"  I  chronicled  three  of  them ;  I  hare  now  to  add 
fire  others. 

In  the  chapter,  "  Vise  Britanois  Meridionalis,  Hiibner 
gives  only  two  railliaries  of  the  Emperor  Tetricus  as  being 
found  at  Bittern,  near  Southampton  {Clausentum),  though 
he  seems  to  suggest  that  the  third  vas  probably  another 
copy  of  one  of  the  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case , 
a  glance  at  the  dimensions  of  the  stones,  and  the  lai^ 
amount  of  space  oa  the  one  compared  with  that  on  the 
other,  both  over  and  under  the  inscription,  would  at  once 
have  proved  that  they  were  separate  milestones.  The  one 
that  he  omits  is  engraved  in  tlie  Winchester  volume  of  the 
British  Arcbsological  Associfttion,  pi  6,  fig.  4.  The  o^er 
two  are  given  in  the  preceding  plate.  Dr.  Htibner  also 
omits  another  stone  bearing  an  obscure  inscription  from  the 
same  place,  and  engraved  in  the  same  volume,  pi.  5,  fig.  5. 
These  inscriptions  are  as  follows  : — 

,     (1)  (2) 

(l)MP.CA  .  .  .  .TXVllI 

C  .  AESVIO  K  8N  .  ATRKT 

TETKICO  VET  SABKAB 

P.  F.  AVG.  NDESI  MP  .  ST 

The  first  of  these  seems  to  read,  Imperatori  Caetari 
Caio  JSsuio  Tetrico  Pin  Felici  Avgusto.  The  second,  which 
I  have  copied  from  Sir  H.  C-  Englefield's  "  Walk  through 
Southampton,"  p.  124  (as  being  more  complete  than  Mr. 
Smith's  engraving  in  the  Winchester  volume  of  the  firiUsh 
Archffiological  Association),  is  very  peculiar.  Sir  H.  C. 
Englefield  says  that  it  "appears  to  be  a  fragment  of  a 
miliary  column.  It  is  18  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  solid,  blackish 
stone.  The  back  part  is  left  rough,  as  if  intended  to  be 
fixed  against  a  wall.  I  dare  not  hazard  any  reading  of  the 
inscription,  which  is  of  very  rude  workmanship." 

The  inscription  contains  several  conjoined  or  ligulate 
letters.  In  the  copy  given  above  I  have  untied  them,  and 
added  the  first  stioke  of  the  N  in  the  last  line.    Sir  U. 
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G.  Englefield's  engraviog  evidently  does  not  suggest  that  it 
is  a  V  but  rather  the  latter  part  of  an  N.  Another  difficulty 
is  that  we  have  not  got  the  commencement  of  the  lines 
which  appear  to  have  been  worn  off.  From  what  remains 
of  the  last  line,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  marked  a 
certain  raumher  of  miles  (m.  p.  millia  pas&us)  from  some 
place  whose  name  in  the  ablative  ended  in  .  .  .  ndini. 
The  only  place  to  which  it  would  seem  to  apply  is  a  Roman 
station,  which  has  heretofore  been  called  Londinis,  named 
only  by  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna. .  In  the 
copy  of  this  woik,  formerly  in  the  posseasion  of  Louis  XIV., 
'and  now  preserved  in  Paris,  this  place  is  called  Landinis  ; 
in  the  copy  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  it  is  called  Lindinis, 
It  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  south  of  England,  but  its 
(iite  has  been  so  far  unknown.  Baxter  conjecturally  placed 
it  at  Lyme  Regis.  Is  this  the  place  named  on  the  stone  % 
The  last  letters  st  are  the  most  puzzUng  portion  of  the  in- 
scription ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  copy  is  aa 
eri-oneou8  one  in  many  particulars,  and  the  stone  is  now  lost. 
In  the  "  Vise  Britanniae  Mediterrane^e "  three  omissions 
have  to  be  noticed,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

CORN  IMP.  CAE  


ALLIQN 


The  first  was  found  at  Wroxeter,  and  is  thus  described 
by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  in  the  *'  Archaeological  Journal," 
vol.  xvL  p.  65, — "Another  fragment  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered, which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  vicar,  the 
Rev.  E.  Egremont ;  it  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  a  milestone, 
and  bears  the  letters  cokn,  and  in  the  line  below  may  he 
deciphered  the  letters  alliqn."  Where  this  ffagraent  now 
is  I  cannot  say.  Mr.  Egremont  tells  me  that  it  is  not  now 
at  Wroxeter,  nor  does  he  remember  it.  Tlie  Rev.  H.  M, 
Scarth,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  says  that  when  he  wrote  of 
it,  that  it  was  in  the  Vicarage  garden  at  Wroxeter.  He 
also  says  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  read,  and  that  the  first  L 
might  hare  been  an.    It  is  possible  that  the  Cornaeii,  in 
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whose  territory  Wroxeter  waa  situated,  may  have  lieeit 
named  in  the  first  fragmentary  line. 

Nob,  2  and  3  are  very  interesting  and  important.  They 
were  found  in  1812  by  Colonel  Hill,  when  draining  Moston 
Pool  and  an  adjoining  morass  of  250  acres,  in  the  parish  of 
Stanton,  on  Hine  Heath,  Shropshire.  The  spot  was  only  a 
mile  from  the  large  Roman  camp  at  Bury  Walls,  which,  in 
lay  paper  on  Mediolanum  ("  Arch.  Journal,"  vol.  zxz.  p.  169). 
I  designated  the  ancient  Sutunium.  Ad  account  of  the 
discovery  is  given  in  a  little  work  called  the  "  Antiquities  of 
Hawkstone,"  *  in  which  the  late  Kev.  J.  B.  Blakeway  adds  a 
note  on  this  subject,  and  at  p.  88  says  that  the  stones  "  vere 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  which  was  but  a  few  feet 
deep  (and  apparently  of  recent  formation,  by  throwing  up  & 
dam  to  confine  the  water  of  a  rivulet  which  flowed  through 
the  morass ").  The  stones  found  were  four  in  number. 
"  The  whole  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  and  the 
morass  consisted  of  peat  to  the  depth  of  14  ft.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  spot  on  which  these  stones  were  found, 
which  was  a  bed  of  gravel  evidently  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  that  the  morass  existed  upwards  of  seven  cen- 
turies ago  is  manifest  from  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
village  Moston  (q.  d.  Moss  Town),  which  occurs  in  Domes- 
day. 

"The  stones  have  originally  formed  two  rude  four -aided 
shafts  surrounding  quadrangular  pedestals.  The  proper 
height  of  the  shafts  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  suminits  of 
both  are  broken  ofl",  but  the  present  height  (shaft  and 
pedestal)  of  one  is  4  ft.  6  in.,  besides  1  ft.  8  in.  to  let  into 
the  ground ;  of  the  other,  4  ft.  8  in.  Both  of  the  shafts 
and  one  of  the  pedestals  have  borne  inscriptions ;  from  the 
letters  imp.  cae.  on  one,  they  are  undoubtedly  Roman  ;  from 
M.  p.  on  the  other,  they  are  probably  milliaria — periaps 
records  of  distances  along  a  whole  line  of  road.  If  so,  the 
loss  of  the  inscriptions  (for  they  are  irreparably  defaced)  is 
a  deplorable  injury  to  the  Roman  geography  of  Shropshire. 
It  is  diflScult,  however,  to  conceive  how  milestones  should 
be  found  anywhere,  except  on  the  side  of  a  pubhc  road ; 
wliile  it  is  certain  that  no  road  ever  passed  by  this  spot,  for 

*  Thvre  U  no  Atte  to  this  Toliime.  but  btbl;  pubHabed  circa  1829.    It  atiam  to 

from  ita  intrmiil  cvidencts  aapeciallj  tha  have  been  tdit«d  bj  una  of  th*  luliu  of 

Ktatement  of  the  Duke  of   VVetliiigton  tha  Hill  famil;. 
being  then  premiur  (p.  £2),  it  wd«  pro- 
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the  moss  has  bees  cut  to  the  depth  of  14  it.  id  every  possible 
direction  without  finding  anything  but  pent,  except  the 
above-mentioned  heap  of  grarei.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  was  not  the  original  situation  of  the  stones,  but  that 
they  haye  been  brouglit  hinher,  at  some  remote  period,  for 
the  purpose  of  mere  stones,  as  the  boundary  between  the 
parishes  of  Hodnet  and  I^ee  is  close  by.  This  would  account 
for  the  lamentable  manner  in  which  they  are  defaced.  la 
this  case  they  may  have  been  removed  from  the  side  of  a 
road,  running  from  the  Dury  Walls  (which  is  nearly  proved 
by  the  vicinity  of  these  Koman  remains  to  have  beea  the 
ancient  Rulunium)  to  Wroxeter,  and  perhaps  through  the 
village  of  Stanton,  the  name  of  which  appears  to  indicate 
that  a  Boman  road  formerly  passed  through  it." 

The  author  of  the  work  adds  a  further  note  at  the  same 
page  : — "  Since  the  above  was  written  very  deep  drains  have 
been  cut  in  many  parts  of  the  raoor,  and  traces  of  a  road 
about  nine  feet  in  width  are  evident  in  six  or  seven  places. 
This  road  was  close  to  the  spot  on  which  stood  the  stones 
already  described ;  it  passed  from  south  to  north,  con*e- 
sponding  with  the  situations  of  Wroxeter  and  Chester,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  Bury  walls,"  &c  At 
p.  91  another  note  says  : — "During  the  heat  and  drought  of 
the  years  1825  and  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction 
and  cracking  of  the  peat  of  the  moi-ass,  several  oak  trees  in 
a  state  of  perfect  preservation  became  visible.  They  were 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  the  construction  of  which  per-  ■ 
Imps  they  had  interfered.  On  one  of  them  the  marks  of  the 
axe  were  clearly  seen.  The  lower  ends  of  the  trees  were 
very  near  the  sui  face  of  the  earth,  the  tops  of  them  seven  or 
eight  feet  beneath  it.  The  form  of  the  ground  shows  that 
a  pool  of  greater  depth  than  the  one  before-mentioned  lay 
b^ide  the  road,  and  into  that  pool  the  trees  had  fallen." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  where  these  stones  are  now 
preserved.  They  are  probably  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
the  Dowi^er  Lady  Hill  remembers  that  they  were  at  Hawk- 
stone  about  forty  years  ago  (1830-35),  t.  e.,  some  twenty 
years  after  their  discovery,  but  they  cannot  be  found  there 
now. 

The  road  discovered  being  only  9  ft.  in  width  proves 
that  the  direct  road  from  Wroxeter  to  Chester  was  not  one 
of  the  Higher  Empire,  but  was  constructed  subsequentlyi 
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thus  confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  Itinerary,  which  con- 
nects the  two  places  via  Mediolanum  (Chesterton),  as  I  have 
pre%'iously  stated  ("Arch.  Journ.,"vol.  xxx.  p.  171). 

In  the  same  vol.,  p.  159,  I  also  stated  the  difGcultyof 
tracing  the  roads  in  this  neighbourhood,  owing  to  the  iIlte^ 
vention  of  numerous  boggy  districts,  in  which  not  only  they, 
but  eren  villas  would  sink,  and  alluded  to  it  as  the  great  cause 
of  our  ignorance  as  to  their  direction.  This  discovery  of  the 
road  at  such  a  great  depth  (probably  nearly  20  ft.)  is  a  con- 
firmation of  the  statement.  Almost  an  equal  depth  had  to 
be  encountered  at  Wroxeter.  The  milestones  seem  to  have 
been  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  road  considerably, 
on  the  summit  of  the  gravel  heap. 

A  few  words  on  the  station  {Bulunium)  itself  from  the 
same  work  will  not  be  out  of  place.  At  p.  59  it  is  said  ;— 
"  The  only  part  of  the  rocky  eminence  which  is  not  inacces- 
sible, or  nearly  so,  was  protected  by  a  triple  entrenchment. 
The  wall  encloses  a  plain  of  twenty  acres,  and  may  be  traced 
round  the  brink  of  the  hill,  leaving  indeed  four  narrow  chasms, 
which  seem  to  point  out  the  spots  where  the  gates  of  the  city 
stood.  A  fine  spring  rises  within  the  walls,  one  still  more 
abundant  and  translucent  immediately  beyond  them." 

A  Boraan  walled  castrum  of  twenty  acres  is  indeed  one  of 
large  size.  The  writer  is  also  no  doubt  correct  as  to  the 
gates,  the  arrangement  seeming  to  be  the  same  as  in  similar 
castra. 
■  At  p.  87  it  is  said  in  another  note  : — "  It  is  probable  that 
many  precious  relics  lie  hidden  in  this  neighbourhood.  A 
farmer  who  rented  the  land  within  the  'Bury  Walls'  had  a 
few  years  since  collected  from  it  several  pieces  of  earthen- 
ware,  bricks,  &c.,  of  antique  appearance.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  of  servants,  and  were  disposed  of  as  rubbish." 

These  extra  facts,  added  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  my 
former  paper  on  Mediolanum,  seem  conclusive  as  to  the 
existence  here  of  a  large  station.  That  it  was  Rutunium  is 
an  opinion  that  I  still  hold.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
Roman  building  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  also,  for 
the  author  of  the  same  work  says  in  a  note,  p.  53 : — 
"  About  fifteen  yeara  since"  (i.  e.  a,d.  1S14)  "on  digging  up 
a  mount  in  a  garden  at  Weston  the  foundation  of  a  small 
oblong  building  was  discovered.  The  walls  were  double  ;  in 
the  space  between  them  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found." 
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There  are  a  few  inscriptions  which  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, nor  have  the  stones  been  preserved,  and  they  are 
therefore  entirely  lost.  It  is  well,  however,  to  preserve  a 
record  of  them.  In  addition  to  that  found  at  the  Roman 
Btatioo  at  Ambleside,  which  Professor  Hiibner  mentions,  and 
which  I  have  for  many  years  endeavoured  to  trace,  there 
are  the  following  within  my  knowledge  : — A  stone,  inscribed, 
found  covering  an  urn,  full  of  coins,  at  Bourn,  Lincolnshire 
(Marratt's  "  History  of  Lincolnshire,"  vol.  iii,  p.  79).  An 
inscribed  sarcophagus,  with  skeleton  and  vase  of  coins,  kc, 
found  at  Leyton  (Essex),  near  Hackney,  in  November,  1783 
("  Gent.  Mag.,"  1783,  p.  899),  A  large  flagstone,  inscribed, 
found  at  a  Roman  station  called  "  Castle  Flemish,"  Pem- 
brokeshire, nine  mites  north-east  from  Haverford  West 
(Lewis,  "Top.  Diet,  of  Wales,"  ed.  1850,  article,  "  Amble- 
Bton  ").  An  inscribed  altar  found  at  Cnergwrle,  Flintshire 
(Lewis,  "Top.  Diet,  of  Wales,"  ed.  1850,  article  "Hope"; 
also  "  Archieologia  Cambrensis,"  vol.  i.  4th  series,  p.  341, 
and  vol.  ii.  4th  series,  p.  S7,  &c.).  A  Roman  te^Iated 
pavement,  bearing  an  inscription,  found  in  Little  St.  Helen's, 
London,  August  15th,  1733  ("Gent.  Mag.,"  1733,  p.  436). 
Roman  tiles,  found  in  1831  with  many  other  Roman  remains 
at  Cayo,  Caermarthensbire,  and  said,  no  doubt  erroneously, 
to  bear  the  inscriptions  h,  hi  and  i.  vv.  (Lewis,  "  Top.  Diet,  of 
Wales,"  ed.  1850,  article  "  Cayo  ").  Last,  but  not  leaat,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  G.  Willoughby,  Vicar  of  Painswick, 
Gloucester,  informs  me  that  in  some  partial  excavations  in 
1S68,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Highfield  Farm,  near 
that  town,  an  inscribed  stone  was  discovered,  which  is  now 
lost,  though  I  have  made  every  possible  search  for  it.  From 
a  passage  in  the  "  Gent.  Mag.,"  August,  1770,  I  at  one  time 
concluded  that  an  altar  dedicated  to  Fortune  had  been  found 
in  Caermarthenshire,  but  I  am  now  in  possession  of  evidence 
which  negatives  such  a  supposition.^ 

Id  concluding  this  hst  I  must  add  an  inscription  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  and  which  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  "  Gent. 
Mag.,"  August,  1770,  p.  387,  it  is  said  : — "In  the  Meamesof 
Scotland  a  stone  has  lately  been  dug  up  with  this  inscrip- 
tion,—  E,   IM.  L. 

■  To  th««  muit  b«  added  a  RomiUi  p.  190) ;  mad  od  inocribed  atons,  with 

•Itar  found  in   1730  at  Frilahim  neu  aoiDS  stamped   tilea,  found   at    Llan>i> 

Speen,   Berkabire,  bfsriDg  an  inacription  hangs] -Cwm-du  ('*  Archnologu  Scutiis," 

to  Jupiter  (Ljaons'  "  Hag.  Hrit.,"  toI.  L  vol.  JU.  p.  SI). 
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vhich  probably  means  Romani  Imperii  Limea."  (! !)  If  t^is 
stone  is  of  the  Roman  period,  ttie  above  is  certainly  not  iU 
reading,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  ia  Roman  at  all. 

Such,  80  far  aa  it  is  in  my  power  to  ascertain,  are  the 
Britanno-Roman  inscriptions  omitted  by  Dr.  Hfibner.  There 
may  possibly  be  still  a  few  to  be  obtained  from  MSS.  in  lai^ 
collections,  and  in  very  scarce  works.  Should  any  corae 
uuder  my  notice  I  shall  endeavour  at  a  future  time  to  make 
them  public.  In  the  meantime  I  hope  to  publish  at  the 
close  of  the  current  year  the  inscriptions  found  since  Dr. 
Hiibner  published  his  volume.  I  do  this  at  the  request  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  Anglo-Roman  antiquariea,  vho 
have  also  requested  me  to  publish  an  annual  list  of  fresh 
discoveiies.  I  may  add  that  the  recent  discoveriea  are 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  and  some  of  them  very  important 
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B7  BUN>ZLL  LETIB,  ir.A.,  F.8.A.,  Fiol^nr  ot  LMin  In  Qusmi'i  GuUsso,  Cuck. 

BsiTTAKT,  ive  most  admit,  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to 
other  parts  of  France.  It  cannot  show  the  sublime  scenery 
of  Alpiue  heights,  or  vast  structares  of  ancient  art,  won- 
derful even  in  ruins,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  Orange,  Aries, 
and  Nlmes,  hut  it  has  its  own  special  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  archroologiat.  The  very  name  of  the 
province,  being  that  of  our  own  country,  at  firat  sight 
awakens  curiosity.  One  of  its  divisions,  Comouaille,  re- 
minds us  of  an  English  county,  while  the  geography  of  every 
district  abounds  in  appellations,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  that 
recur  in  the  map  of  Wales.  Moreover,  the  history  of 
Brittany  is  for  a  long  period  intertwined  with  our  own.  In 
the  fourth  century  a  body  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  under 
Maxirous  and  Conan  Meriadec,  seem  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Armorica.* 
During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  chiu*che8  of  the  two  countries  was  so  frequent  as 
to  cause  astonishment,  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  at  that  time.*    The  Duke  of  Brittany  was  the 

I  Tha  kgond  of  St.  Unula  ind  ths 
Elaren  Thoimnd  Yirgitu  !■  comiMited 
with  Um  latUMiiHit  of  Conan  in  AnnDtica; 
thcT  ai«  (aid  t«  have  b««D  captund  bf 
jmgux  pintca  on  tlieir  vojags  to  the  oou- 
tinent.  Tba  naniB  Cbnoo  neon  at  a 
Ut«r  period  amooK  Um  DdIcm  of  Brit- 
tanj  and  maf  be  Mvn  in  thdr  cdiw^. 
IliicMial,  "  An^o-Oallio  CcHm  :''  plates 
1 0-1 2,  contain  thoM  iaaued  W  the  Dukea 
of  Brittanjr,  who  we»  Earb  of  Rich- 
ntond  in  Yorkahfn. 

*  Id  tba  former  half  of  the  iixth  cen- 
toiy  Cadtu  and  a  ccmipan  j  of  ninta 
ewn*  from  Annorica  to  Wtlea,  in  the 
latter  half  Brittany  TeMJTad  a  aapply  of 
aainta  from  Walea.  Lopua  and  Qer- 
maniu  (Oannan  or  Harmon)  were  init 
from    France  to  ch«ik  tb«  progrwa  of 


Britiah  hlatoriant,  etnlftrated 
&Dm  Walea,  attd  foooded  the  monaaterv 
of  RhaTB.— Reel,  "  Essa;  on  ths  WeUb 
Sahits,''^ pp.  91-105,  213,  SIS,  iU,  2M. 
Ths  BSTen  nunta  of  Brittao;  are  Falor- 
QUB,  Samsou,  Paul,  Tugdui^,  Cravntin, 
Brieuc,  and  Halo.  All  bat  the  firrt 
were  British  by  birth. — Montalember^ 
"  Lei  Moinee  d  Occident,  toL  iL  p.  Hi, 
The  oloas  eonnection  between  the  two 
oountries  ia  proved  by  their  lagendaiy  as 
well  u  their  ecolndaatical  hiatoty,  tor  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  romances  rf 
Arthur  and  tbe  Bound  ITabls  are  insular 
ot  oontineDlal  In  tli^  nigln. — Ville- 
marquC,  "  La  Bomana  de  la  Table 
Sonde,"  pp.  SI,  U-17. 
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guardian  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  tlie  rivalry  between 
Blois  and  Montfort,  with  its  sadden  changes  of  fortune  and 
display  of  female  heroism,  forms  an  interesting  episode  in 
the  great  war  between  Edward  III,  and  the  House  of 
Valois.' 

We  may  divide  the  monuments  of  this  province  into 
three  clasaes.  1.  The  Fre-historic  and  Celtia  2.  The 
Roman  and  Gallo-Roinan.  3.  The  MediavaL  I  propose 
DOW  to  treat  chiefly  of  the  Roman  antiquities,  partly  because 
this  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  little  noticed  by  Eng- 
lishmen, and  partly  because  the  study  of  these  remains  will 
assist  us  in  arriving  at  correct  conclunons  concemiog  those 
of  a  still  earlier  date. 

Before  proceeding  to  details,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
glance  at  the  ancient  authorities.  Among  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  who  have  lefl  us  accounts  of  Brittany  the 
principal  are  Csosar  and  Strabo.  Cesar's  notice  of  this 
province  occupies  only  ten  chapters,  but  his  testimony 
cannot  be  overrated,  as  it  comes  from  an  eyewitness.  In 
his  history  of  the  war  with  the  Veneti,  he  relates  the  first 
battle  of  the  Romans  on  the  ocean,  and  as  we  read  the 
passage  mir  sympathies  are  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
brave  people  struggling  in  vain  against  the  superior  discip- 
line of  their  merciless  conqueror.  At  this  early  period 
the  iiihabitants  of  At-morica  had  attained  to  a  higher  degree 
of  civilization  than  is  usually  supposed,  for  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  misled  by  the  word  barbarians  applied  to 
the  nations  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact.  The 
sites  of  the  towns  were  admirably  chosen  for  purposes 
of  defence,  as  they  were  built  on  promontories  (in  extremis 
lingulis  promontoriisque),  and  could  not  be  approached  by 
land  forces  at  high  water,  or  by  ships  when  tbe  tide  wss 
low.  Their  vessels  were  skiluilly  constructed  with  flat 
bottoms,  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  shallow  rivers  and 
creeks,  while  their  strong  timber  and  high  prows  and 
stems  enabled  them  to  encounter  ttic  storms  of  the  sea  and 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  He  who  would  understand 
the  monuments  of  the  Gauls  and  Romans  in  Brittany  should 
go  there  with  Caesar's  Commentaries  in  his  hand ;  he  will 
then  see  the  remains  of  the  annient  towns,  not  only  in  the 

*  Thia  Wir  of  Socooaion  bos  been  rr-  hu  troa  for  him  tha  title  of  Uw  "Bnv- 
•t«d  bj  Frois*art  in  ■  graphic  et^le  that      dotna  of  tfao  Uiddls  Agu"  Cbapa.  Sl-f  S. 
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Morbihan  but  also  in  Finist^re,  corresponding  exactly  to 
this  author's  description.* 

Next  comes  the  geographer  Strabo,  vrho  flourished  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  evidently  had  accefts  to  otiier 
sources  of  information  besides  Csesar's  narrative.  For 
example,  he  controverts  the  statement  of  Eratosthenes  con- 
cerning the  curvature  of  Europe  in  a  westerly  direction 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,'  and  refers  to  the  voyages 
of  Fytbeira,  the  daring  navigator  of  Marseilles,  -who  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  explore  the  Atlantic. 
Stmbo  mentions  the  Osismii,  who  occur  in  Ctesar,  the  island 
Uxisama,  Ushant,  and  tlie  promontory  of  Cabaeum,  perhaps 
the  Folate  da  Raz,  which  he  describes  as  projecting  con- 
siderably into  the  ocean.  He  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
Venetians  on  the  Adriatic  derived  their  origin  from  the 
people  of  the  same  name  in  Brittany,  but  is  careful  to 
avoid  making  a  positive  assertion  on  so  doubtful  a  subject 

Little  information  can  be  gleaned  from  Pomponius  Mela, 
Pliny,  and  Ftolemy,  as  tliey  only  supply  long  lists  of  names, 
"  rarely  interspersed  with  notices  of  important  facts."  " 

D'Aiiville  has  justly  remarked  that  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  Gaul  is  the  most  obscure.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  ill  various  ways.  The  Itineraries  fail  us  for  tlie  lloman 
roads  in  Brittany,  and  we  are  therefore  deprived  of  a 
valuable  aid  in  antiquarian  investigation.  Again,  the 
course  of  trade  from  Britain  to  the  south  of  Europe  seems 
to  have  been  through  the  central  parts  of  France,  so  that 
Armorica  was  lefl  on  one  side,  and  vessels  in  all  probability 
usually  crossed  the  Channel,  as  Caesar  did,  at  or  near  its 
narrowest  width.^    Great  quantities  of  tin  must  have  been 

'  Omv,  "  De  Bdlo  OilUco,"  book  iii.  g!*e>  the  ditneiuions  of  Oittanj,  both 

17-1^  eapMually  12  uid  13.     "  Hiatoire  for  the  circuit  round  the  coatt,  uid  for 

lie  Jula   dnr  pu-  I'EnipcreuT   N*pu-  the  baae  of  this  triangular  peniniula : — 

Icon  III.,"  ToL  ii.  ehq>.  tL  pp.  lSI-181,  "Femcualam  nxutatioram  eicurreoteni 

I'lasche    12,   "Carte    ile    la  Catupagoe  in  Oceanum a Boe  OBaumomm  cirouitu 

eontre  lee  VenUca."  DCXXV.  H.  pasa.  oervice  ia  IntHudinem 

*  Strabo.  lib.  L  cap  iv.  g  E.    He  n;a  CXXV.  M,"     Dii-nyaiua    Fariegetea,  r. 

that  the  YeDcti  caulked  their  ahipa  with  £71),  ipeaJu  of  ■□  iaUnd  where  women 

•ea-weed  to  prevent  the  oak  timber  from  crowned  with  ivy  celebrated  the  orgieeof 

boiDg    iojured     by    eiceaaive     drynen,  Bacchu*.    This  ialond  ie  perhapa  the  BBine 

tilx  It.  c<^.  Ir.  %  I.     But  one  would  be  oa  one  uppuaiLa  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 

inclined  to  think  that  thia  plan  would  mentioned  b;  Stmbo,  who  here  follow! 

not  be  tooceaaful  on  account  of  the  de-  Poaidoniua,  lib.  ir,  cap.  ir.  §  S. 

cutnponlion  of  the  tM-weed.  '  The  chief  authority  for  the  oounte  of 

■  Fompooiui  Mela  mentione  the  Oda-  the  tin  trade  la  Diodoma  Sieulna,  lib.  t. 

mil,  lib.    iii.  cap.  ii.,  and  the  ialand  of  co.   Zi,   38,  who  aaja    that  it   waa  Bii 

Sena,  hi),  ill  oap.  vi.     Pliny,  ir.  §  lOT,  r^i  luaeytiov  KiAruc^r,  throughthe  ni4- 
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imported  from  Comvatl  to  be  employed  ia  the  compositiott 
of  bronze  for  statues  and  domestic  utensils.  This  material, 
xrhether  conreyed  by  Fhoenidati  ships  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  or  carried  orerlaod  to  Marseilles,  would  not 
for  the  most  part  go  through  Brittany  ;  so  that  the  traffic 
would  contribute  little  to  the  knowledge  of  this  province 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Lastly,  the  je^ous  and 
exclusive  spirit  that  prevailed  in  antiquity  hindered  the 
attainment  of  accurate  geographical  information  concerning 
remote  districts.  Each  state  endeavoured  to  monopolize  as 
much  as  possible  ;  so  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Venett  fought 
against  Caasar  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  passa^  into 
Britain,  because  they  traded  with  that  country.  But  in  his 
account  of  the  Cassiterides,  he  gives  us  a  much  more  striking 
instance.  He  says  that  in  ^rrner  times  the  Fhcsniciaiia 
alone  had  commercial  relations  with  these  islands,  and  that 
they  concealed  the  navigation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Bomans  followed  one  of  their  captains  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  ports  to  which  he  was  sailing,  but  to 
frustrate  their  design  he  stranded  his  ship,  and  on  his 
return  wan  compensated  by  the  state  for  the  loss  of  his 
cargo.^ 

When  we  compare  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Brittany  with 
those  of  the  south  of  France,  we  see  much  the  same  differ- 
ence as  between  Northumberland  and  Gloucestershire ;  the 
former  consisting  chiefly  of  roads  and  forts  indicating  a 
military  occupation,  while  the  latter  present  on  every  side, 
botli  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  the  proofe  of  peaceful 
possession,  luxury,  and  refinement  There  are  in  Brittany 
no  triumphal  arches,  temples,  or  amphitbeatres,  but  only 
vestiges  of  causeways  that  appear  for  a  short  space,  and 
then  elude  our  search — substructions  or  ruins  of  towers, 
walls,  and  houses  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  ground, — rude 
figures,  the  work  probably  of  unskilled  soldiers,  and  speci- 
mens of  glass  and  ceramic  ware  that  have  little  intrinsic 
merit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  connoisseur.  But 
there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  these  fragmentary  and 


„  .      -  (poad  with  thit  of  tbo  Oraek  hi . 

Ja  StoDe  Honumenti,"  p.  3S4,note,  '  Stnbo,  lib.  iiL  np.  t.  g  11.    Ctam- 

dMcnbcB  llw  tnffla  w  puiing  Uirough  pue    HacnD'a  "  Hlrtoriod    BmbwcIm^ 

the  dolmen  oountry,  which  aocordiug  to  AaUtic  Natlan^"  voL   L  pp.  SSI,  Ml ; 

hii  nuLp  WH  the  «e*t  side  of  Gkul,  lo  "African  Nttiou,*'  roL  L  p.  170. 
that  hu  •ODOunt  dooa  not  exacU^  cort^ 
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inartistic  remaius  seem  more  iatei-esting  than  the  noblest 
monuments  of  the  Eternnl  City — situated  at  the  eztremitj 
of  Gflul  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  they  show,  even  now, 
after  the  la[»e  of  many  centuries,  more  forcibly  than  any- 
thing else,  the  strength  of  the  central  goTernment,  the  energy 
and  skill  mth  which  it  conquered,  at  this  great  distauce 
from  the  capital,  every  obstacle  presented  by  nature,  or  by 
the  hostility  of  barbannis  tribes.  Though  the  work  of  the 
BomaoB  has  been  impaired  by  accidents,  and  their  materials 
have  been  used  as  quarries  in  the  Middle  Ages,  enough  is 
left  even  here  to  prove  that  their  civil  and  military  organi- 
sation was  more  complete  than  in  any  country  of  raodera 
Europe  down  to  a  very  recent  date." 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  above  mentioned,  the  science  of  archaeology  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  this  part  of  France,  which  has  been 
accused,  sometimes  unfairly,  of  lagging  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country.  To  a  discovery  made  by  M.  Le  Men  I  beg 
now  to  call  attention.  The  site  of  Voi-ganium,  the  capital 
of  the  Osismii,  was  placed  by  D'Anville  at  Carhaiz,  and 
though  the  evidence  was  very  insufficient,  succeeding  topo- 
graphers accepted  his  conclusion.  At  last  the  researches 
of  M.  Le  Men  have  made  clear  what  previously  was  bo  dark. 
In  the  year  1837,  M.  de  Eerdanet  mentioned  the  existence 
of  a  milestone  at  the  village  of  Rerscao,  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Brest,  but  he  was  not  successful  in  deciphering  the 
words  upon  it ;  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  altar  to  Claudius, 
the  sou  of  Drusus,  and  in  support  of  this  view,  referred  to  a 
passage  in  Seneca,  who  speaks  of  .peasants  erecting  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  Another 
'  antiquary  interpreted  the  inscription  as  expressing  the 
distance  in  Gallic  leagues,  which  were  not  in  use  as  a 
measurement  till  a  nmch  later  period.  In  January,  1873, 
the  milestone  was  removed  from  its  original  position,  and 
deposited  in  the  Departmental  Museum  at  Quimper.  After 
careful  study,  M.  Le  Men  gives  the  text  as  follows : — 

'  Dr.    Bruo^   "  Ronua  VfiL,"  p.  75,  Cu-li«l«  bcotuM  tba  raodi  wera  "  iinpu»- 

givM  >  itrikiDg  proof  of  the  sulNirioritf  kble  for  artilleiy."  Tha  city  conaBquentlr 

uf  UiB  utcient  Rotnuu  onr  the  modem  fell  Into  the  h&ada  of  the  enemy.    Such 

itmHi«>»  In  Uiis  mpodt.    When  the  Pre-  a  dlautar  could  not  h>*e  happened  in  the 

tmdBT  in"-"*  '  "--'-'    " <  ™- •  -     - -^      ■    -     ■          •       ■■      - 


r  inrcded  KngUnd,  Oenenl  Wade,      age  of  the  AntonltMa,   I 

t  Ifewoastle,  oould  not  ndieve      military  way  accoinpanlsd  the  mil. 
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Tl.   CLAVD1V3 
DRV8I   FILITB 
CAKSAR   AVO.   .   . 
QBRHAinCVS 
(PO)lfTlPBX   HAXI(MV«) 
TBIB7HI0IA   (P0)t 
IMF   Zl   PPCdS   (|)|1 
DSSIONATTB  !ili 
TOEQAN   MP  Tin' 

and  his  readiog  has  been  approved  with  a  verj  trifling 
exception,  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  topography  of  GauL 
The  name  and  title  of  the  emperor  occur  here,  as  on  Boman 
coins,  in  the  nominative,  though  the  dative  is  frequently  used 
for  the  person  in  whose  honour  a  monument  was  erected. 
The  words  imp  xi  are  in  accordance  with  tlie  testimony  of 
Dion  Cassius,  who  telU  us  that  Claudius  wus  repeatedly 
saluted  as  Imperator.  At  iirst  sight  this  epithet  may  appear 
incompatible  with  his  unwarlike  character ;  but  it  is  easily 
understood  if  we  call  to  mind  his  expedition  into  Britain, 
which  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Koman  emperors  were  credited  with  the  successes  obtained 
by  their  generals.  Claudius  crossed  over  into  Britain  in  the 
year  a.d.  43,  having,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  marched 
through  Gaul  from  Marseilles  to  Boulogne."  In  the  last  line 
but  one,  Claudius  is  mentioned  as  being  consul-elect  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  thus  the  date  of  this  inscription  is  known 
to  be  A.D.  46.  This  monument  was  therefore  erected  within 
three  years  from  his  British  campaign,  vrhen  the  presence 
and  victories  of  Claudius' were  still  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  the  Gauls.  But  the  last  line  is  specially  interesting  as 
it  enabled  JU.  de  Men  to  ascertain  the  site  of  the  capital  of 
the  OsismiL  Vorganium  is  here  stated  to  be  eight  Boman 
miles  distant  from  this  stone,  which  would  be  equivalent 

>  For  the  tiOat  of   CUudiui  in  tbia  MaaaiUk    aworUouin     niiqiM     padaitri 

imiiriptioa  compare  a  much  mora  fiunoui  itinera  ooofccto."  Clauditu  Lu  mbd  Iwld 

one  of  the  auns  emperor  on  hi>  trium-  up  to  ooutempt  oa  atupid  and  (nble,  bat 

T^ial  areh  at  Bome,  and  one  at  Cyiioua.  he  deaanrea  reapaot  from  antiquarlia.    He 

The  latter  ia  the  aubjeot  of  an  excellent  wrote  in  Qreek  Liatoiiea  of  t^tnuu  and 

artiola    hj  H.  Oeorgea    Perrot    in  the  Carthage.    SDeb.,Ib.,  4S;  Taoibia,  "An- 

■■ReTuaAroli<ol<^ne,"Febnur7,  ISTS,  nalea,"  zL  IS,  14,34.    We  bare  a  qieei- 

pp.  S9-10S.    He  nnr*  to  the  inacription  man  of  hiaarduaologialloraiahiiapBeet 

on  the  Hch,  and  gJTea  the  earlier  part  atilt  extan^    engm'ed   on    tm  faa«iaa 

of  U  more   corractlj  than   Orelli  and  tablet*  found  at  I^roo^  QraUr,  ni.  i. 

KerivBle.  p.  sii. 

'  8netoniua"Claudiui,''cap.  17  : — "A 
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to  aboat  7^  Baglish  miles.  Tbia  is  only  the  Gallic 
name  Morgant,  slightly  modified  by  the  Romans ;  it  means 
tiie  sea  coast,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  Uorgan,  irhich 
vas  tnmslated  into  Greek,  and  became  Felagius,  the  usual 
designation  of  the  Heresiarch,  who  figures  so  prominently  in 
the  controversies  concerning  free  will,  divine  grace,  and 
election.  The  interchange  of  M  and  V  is  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  language,  and  especially  with  the  practice  of  the 
Celtic  tongue.  In  the  Breton  dialect,  M  is  one  of  the  move- 
able  letters,  and  corresponds  with  V  ;  so  we  have  tad  mad, 
good  fiither,  but  mam  vad,  good  mother  ;  and  similarly  vam, 
mother,  in  the  singular,  but  tnameu  in  the  plural ;  verh,  n 
girl,  but  merhed,  girls.  Taking  into  account  the  meaning  of 
Vorganium,  the  distance  indicated,  and  the  character  of  the 
monument,  we  must  look  for  the  site  of  this  city  at  a  di3< 
tance  of  rather  moi'o  than  seven  English  miles  from  the 
village  of  Kerscao,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  on  a  Roman  road. 
These  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  promontory  of  Saint 
Cava,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Aber-Vrach.  The 
distance  of  this  place  from  the  stone  is  the  same  as  thnt 
marked  on  the  inscription,  and  the  ruins  of  a  town  have 
been  recently  discovered  there.  Its  situation  on  a  promon- 
tory agrees  with  the  description  of  the  Gallic  Oppida  in 
Cssar,  and  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  capital  of  tlie 
Trinobantes  on  the  peninsula  where  Colchester  now  stands.^ 
Vorganium  was  nt  the  termination  of  the  Roman  road  which 
led  from  Vorgium  (Carhaix),  an  importimt  military  station, 
to  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  province  ;  it  crossed 
the  mountains  of  Ard,  passed  near  the  town  of  Landiviseau, 
and  then  advanced  towards  the  sea-coast  in  the  direction  of 
Plouguemeau.  The  coni'se  of  this  road  is  ascertained  by 
the  discovery  of  Roman  romains  iu  several  localities  along 
the  line ;  at  la  Feuill^e,  Creac'h-ar-BIeiz,  Flouneventer,  and 
Saint  Fregant,  tiles,  fragments  (rf  Samian  ware,  and  objects 
in  other  materials,  have  been  found,  besides  numerous  coins 
in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  The  circumstances  I  have  men- 
tioned would,  considered  singly,  be  insufficient  to  prove  the 
site  of  Vorganium,  but,  taken  collectively,  they  establish 

'  Karinle,  "Ronuua  uodar  tlie  Em-  cut  off  ■  diitriet  twentj  or  thirtr  milag 

lAn,"  rtH,  vi.  p.  2i,iu>tflS.   Hamantloiu  tquMa,  ind  Msm  to  bare  beentbenm- 

Uim  &«ra  tb«  Coloe  to  a  1ittl«  wooded  part*  (rf'  tligBriliah  opiddum,  Ounulodu- 

itnuD  oUad  ths  Bonua  riTcr.    The^  num. 
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almost  irith  certainty  the  coadusion  at  which  M.  Le  Men 
has  arriTed. 

Another  Roman  inscription  upon  a  column  erected  in 
the  year  a.d.  268,  on  the  way  from  Nantes  to  Vanaes,  near 
Surzur,  east  of  the  Morbihan,  thoagh  of  little  use  for  the 
purposes  of  topography,  possesses  a  certain  historical  im- 
portance : — 

IMF.  OAEB 
PfAVONIO 
VICTOBIKO 
PIG  FBUCI 
AVQ.* 

"  To  the  Bmperor  Ciesar  Piavoniua  VJctorinus,  pious,  fortu- 
nate, Augustus."  Mongez,  the  author  of  the  "  Icouographie 
Romaine,"  asserted  that  there  were  no  testimonies  to  the 
sorereiguty  of  Fostumus  and  his  successors,  except  those 
derived  from  medals  and  cameos  ;  hence  this  monument  is 
curious  as  supplying  corroborative  evidence  of  a  different 
bind.'  Victorinus  was  the  associate  of  Posturaus,  an  usurper 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Roman  empire  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  century.  He  soon  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  hut  his  mother  Victoria — the  Zenobia  of  the  West — 
who  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  for  some  time,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personages  who  hare  borne  that  illustrioua 
name. 

The  third  inscription  which  I  have  copied  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  at  Dinan,  and  belongs  to  the  sepulchral  class — 

D.U.8. 

8IL10IAHA 

HIQ  D8  DOHO  AFBIKA 

EXIUIA  PIETATB  FIUTU  SBCVTA 

HlC  8ITA  EST 

VISIT  AH   LXV 

C.  F.    I.    lANTABI 

V8  riL  posriT. 

*  Tbia  iiuoriptioii  ia  fullr  dewribed  b;  toL  it.  p.  11.  Vliemti,  "Icon,  Som." 
Cayot  D^aodiT,  "  Le  Horbibaa,  son  HU-  PI.  SS,  No.  8,  rivw  u  oignTiiis  at  s  fine 
toira  et  eee  HoduriqdU,"  p.  1 28.  Dr.  mecUI,  on  wUdi  tlia  Empow  Victorinua 
Alfred  Pouquet,  "  Des  HoDumenta  Celt-  ii  nmmaoled,  tddng  bj  tha  hatti  a 
itm»  et  dee  Ruines  Itomuon  dans  la  femala  knaaling  on  mm  kDN.  Tba  hf 
llorbiban,"  p.  72,  aa;a  tbat  b«cea  of  a  gend,  Hititttobi  oauubtm,  eoan- 
Kotnan  camp  tare  boen  diacovered  in  ths  cldM  (riUi  the  diaoontT  ot  Um  a1xn-e> 
nNgbbDurlHxid.  DirntioQed  inacription  In  •  Oallie  pro- 

*  MuDgez,    "  Ieoiiogra]>hie    Romaiae,"  Tinea, 
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"Sacred  to  the  divine  Manes  :  Slliciana  left  her  home  in 
Africa,  and  followed  her  son  with  extraordinary  affection ; 
she  is  buried  here  ;  she  lived  sixty-five  years.  Her  son, 
Julius  Januarius,  erected  this  memorial  to  the  illustrious 
lady."  We  have  here,  in  simple  terms,  a  record  of  maternal 
lore  and  filial  piety.  Koman  monuments  often  speak  only 
of  war  and  conquest,  but  sometimes  they  supply  proofs  that 
this  stem  military  people  were  not  insensible  to  finer  feelings, 
and  that  human  nature,  under  different  institutions,  was  the 
same  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  We  may  also  notice 
with  what  delicacy  the  mention  of  death — a  sound  of  evil 
omen — is  avoided ;  the  date  of  decease  is  not  given,  but  the 
duration  of  life." 

Travelling  from  the  site  of  Voi^anium  along  the  coast  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  we  come  to  Brest  and  the  liay 
of  Douamenez.  In  no  part  of  the  province  do  we  meet  wiUi 
more  frequent  traces  of  the  Romans  ;  on  every  water-course 
there  are  sttll  to  be  seen  the  foundations  of  their  buildings, 
and  occasionally  walls  of  considerable  height.  The  beauty 
of  the  scenery  doubtless  induced  them  to  erect  their  villas 
here.  As  they  gazed  on  the  blue  waters,  bold  promon- 
tories, and  numerous  islands,  they  must  have  been  reminded 
of  another  bay  still  more  beautiful,  surrounded  by  the  terres- 
trial paradise  of  Campania,  and  associated  with  the  glories 
of  their  history  and  literature. 

The  antiquities  of  this  period  in  Morbihan  are,  as  we 
might  expect,  more  important  than  in  Finistere,  for  they 
belong  to  the  district  which  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Veneti.  Doubtless  the  invader  felt  it  necessary  to  secure 
his  acquisitions  by  a  net-work  of  forts,  camps,  and  roads 
that  would  prevent  any  combination  amongst  the  recently 
conquered  tribes,  and  thus  render  the  recovery  of  their 
independence  almost  impossible.  The  arch£eological  map 
accompanying  Dr.  Fouquet's  book  on  Morbihan,  shows  that 
the  views  expressed  by  Ceesar  weie  adopted  by  his  suc- 
cessors.' The  roads  were  in  many  cases  carried  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  Gallic  states,  and  the  army  was  posted  in 
small    detachments,  so   as    to  cover    the   whole    extent   of 

*  Bo  ID  uitkjiie  gtnni  mortalitj  ii  ijm-  out. 
bolued,   not   by  Uie  diigurtJng  death's  '  Cuw,  "De  Bella  Oftllico,"  iiL  10. 

bead  and  craak-bonai,  but  bj  the  *otor  "  Partiendum  libi  no  latilu  dutribuea- 

TMnoviug  tbe  Kx'buid  &om  hii  hsad,  to  dual  eieratun  put&vit." 
dmota  thMt  the  dnma  of  life  ia  pla7*d 
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the  country.  It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  chief 
military  positions  are  the  embouchure  of  the  Ifitel,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Morbihan  (little  sea).  Hence  n  fort  was  placed  at 
Flouhinec  to  command  the  entrance  of  this  rirer,  and  higher 
up  dykes  "were  constructed  across  its  branches,  making 
great  pools  that  prevented  access  to  the  Koman  entrench- 
menta,  just  as,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  Ravenna  vas  pro- 
tected by  surrounding  marshes."  The  principal  Romao 
establishment  was  at  Noatnng,  a  few  miles  from  Hennebont^ 
renowned  for  its  heroic  defence  by  the  Countess  of  Montfort, 
and  it  was  suppoited  according  to  the  usual  practice,  by 
several  smaller  stations.  These  facts  are  proved  by  con- 
siderable ruins,  debris  of  bricks,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
M,  de  Keridec  marks  in  his  plan  three  pools,  and  states  that 
there  are  several  others,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  second 
line  of  circumvallation,  the  system  of  defence  being  com- 
pleted by  advanced  prats  on  the  river.  Here  etymology 
comes  to  our  aid.  Whatever  the  former  syllable  of  Nostang 
or  Lostang  may  be,  the  latter  is  clearly  the  Latin  stagnum ; 
locus  stagnorum  seems  a  probable  explanation.  Again,  tfae 
names  of  many  families  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
point  to  a  Roman  origin,  such  as  Jtthin,  from  Gebuinus,  Le 
Lan,  from  Lavinus  or  Lsunus,  Le  Fee,  from  Fides,  Emel,  from 
Armagilus. 

If  we  proceed  eastwards,  Locmariaker  and  Vannes  attract 
our  notice  ;  the  former  was  the  Dariorigum  of  the  ancients, 
and  still  affords  evidence  that  the 'Romans  not  only  came 
here,  but  held  the  place  for  a  long  time  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session, as  there  are  remains  of  civil  as  well  as  military 
woi-ks,  and  of  edifices  erected  for  luxury  and  amusement. 
Here  they  built  their  fort  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town  and 
the  entrance  of  the  inland  sea,  selecting  the  most  advan- 
tageous situation  with  that  practical  wisdom,  of  which  we 
find  so  many  striking  instances  in  Hadrian's  Wall.'  Dr. 
Fouquet,  in  the  year  1853,  examined  very  carefully  sub- 
structions in  the  court  of  a  private  house  at  Locmariaker. 
Six  apartments  were  brought  to  light ;  a  coating  of  soot  and 


distanM  of  nuQjr  aHf,  vh  >  deep  and  It  lUndi  on  >  bend  of  Uie  rirar,  fccmed 

impMiBble  nraniM.''  by  tno  of  iti  longest  reich«4  aad  eon- 

*  For  k  panJIel  case  ciafmra  8ejedu>  nquentljaimDuiidBa  vie*  of  Uia  etnato 

nam,  Brace,  "  Koman  W  all,"  ad.  it^.  p.  fn  a  great  diatanoa  in  both  directiona.' 
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cement  blackened  ^ith  smoke  ^ave  signs  of  the  bypocaust, 
and  numerous  pipes  communicating  with  the  central  canal 
weie  indications  of  a  bath  that  probably  belonged  to  some 
public  establishment.  But  at  the  eastern  corner  of  tlie  edi- 
fice a  second  brass  coin  was  found,  bearing  the  legend  cae. 
MA0KENTIV8  AVG.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  building,  this 
angle  of  the  walls  was  made  partly  of  stones,  and  iron  cramps 
fastened  them  to  the  bricks,  under  which  the  coin  was  dis- 
covered. It  seems  as  if  the  intention  had  been  to  provide 
additional  security  for  the  piece  of  money  as  a  record  of  the 
date.  Hagnentius  assumed  the  purple  in  a.d.  350,  and  for 
three  years  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world 
with  ConstantiuB,  the  last  surviving  son  of  Constaotine  the 
Great.  East  of  Locmariaker,  oil  the  north  side  of  the  Mor- 
hiban,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  fort  and  villas  erected 
under  its  shelter,  which  commanded  the  most  picturesque 
views  of  the  bay,  so  that  here  also  the  Romans  combined 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a  strong  military 
position. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Vannes  exceeded  in  im- 
portance the  stations  already  mentioned,  though  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  this  assertion  may  seem  unfounded.  The 
deficiency  of  proofs  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
superior  numbers  and  industry  of  the  population  in  times 
nearer  to  our  own.  These  have  produced  their  usual  effect 
in  obliterating  the  vestiges  of  antiquity.'  However,  four 
portions  of  the  Roman  wall  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ram- 
parts, easily  recognised  by  the  rows  of  tiles  placed  at  inter- 
vals ;  the  dSBris  of  Roman  pottery  appear  in  the  cemetery, 
and  the  enclosures  of  the  fields  are,  in  some  cases,  formed  of 
cubical  stones  that  came  from  a  circus  like  that  at  Loc- 
mariaker. Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  Roman  remains 
at  Vannes,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  was  the  capital  of 
Venetia,  as  from  this  centre  six  roads  radiated  : — 

I,  To  Locmariaker,  along  the  north  side  of  the  Morbihau. 

IL  To  Fort  Navalo,  along  its  south  side  ;  a  branch  at  a 
short  distance  from  Vannes  diverged  to  the  east,  was  the 

'  B^«h   Smith,  "  lUuitntiotia  of  Bo-  tbelT  monnnmU.'    In  tlii«  raapeat  Lod- 

mMi  Londoo,"  pp.  1-3.     "  A>  s  rule  wa  dim  M>d  Puii  nuf  ba  oontiwlvd  iritii 

ahaU  Bod   that  tiie  proaperitjr  of  towna  eitia  Khoaa  pntKran  hu  bMD  urarted, 

hai  bem  tb«  moat  tkUl  ceuM  of  ths  Ion  lueh  m  Trira*,  Onnga,  and  Fr^jiu. 
of  HuAt   uxamt   eonflgu  ration,    mnd  of 
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line  of  communication  with  Fortus  Nannetum  (Nantes),  aiid 
in  its  course  passed  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Vilaine. 

III.  To  Blaiii,  by  Rieux.  On  this  route  we  see  hov  the 
Romans  subjugated  the  country,  and  held  it  in  their  iron 
grasp.  No  less  than  twenty-five  stations  may  be  traced 
south  of  the  river  Arz,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
road,  and  they  are  all  identified  by  the  discovery  of  money, 
tiles,  votire  columns,  fragments  of  walls  and  pottery. 

IV.  To  Rennes,  Condate,  a  name  which  occurs  in  many 
parts  of  Gaul,  whence  we  infer  that  the  word  had  some  sig- 
nificance. An  examination  of  the  map  shows  that  the  towns 
bearing  this  appellation  are  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  rivers.  Oondate  is  doubtless  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  means  a  comer ;  it  reappears  in  the  proper  name 
Cond^  nnd  the  common  noun  coin.' 

V.  To  Corseul,  in  a  north-easterly  direction ;  at  PUndrcn 
it  bifurcated,  and  the  western  brancli  led  to  Vorgium  (Car- 
haix).  Near  the  latter  road  was  the  important  statioo  of 
Castennec,  where  the  so-called  Venus  of  Quinipily  was  dis- 
covered.' But  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  representation 
of  Isii,  for  the  stiffness  of  the  figure  resembles  the  Egyptian 
style,  and  the  lappets  of  the  headdress,  extending  to  the 
bosom,  are  the  same  as  we  see  in  the  statues  of  that  goddess. 
It  has  been  supposed,  with  great  probability,  that  this  image 
was  the  work  of  Moorish  soldiers  serving  in  the  Roman 
army.  Their  presence  in  Brittany  is  known  from  the  No- 
titia — the  army  list  of  the  Empire — where  we  meet  with 
FriefectuB  militura  Maurorum  Osismiacorum  Osismiia  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  who  kept 
a  province  in  subjection  by  troops  drawn  from  a  diabuice, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  make  common  cause  with  tiie 
natives.  Here  again  there  is  a  striking  analogy  with  the 
antiquities  in  our  own  country.  Aballaba,  Watch-croes, 
occurs  among  the  stations  on  the  Wall  of  Hadrian ;  it  is 

■  The  aneieot  imiii«  oI  N*>it«a.  Condi- 
Ptolemy},  ia  evldeiitly  tkia  to  Condate, 
tad  coDtaiiu  the  Celtic  Cond,  which  ap-  '  Cayot   Ddlaodre,   pp.   S88-40I,  dt 

peara   in   the    Breton   iaivit  at  Xin.       -—■'----'-■-'>  ■-     -■ — ■■     " — 

Coene  and  Cogiiao  tn  oalj  rariatiea  of 

this  word.     Coiidata  occun  >1n>  in  ths 

mq>  of  Roman  Britain,  eighteen  mile>      fared  bj  oompaiing  it  with  pUnCT-- 

from    Uanminium,   Ifancihectar,  and  ia      cxvL  in  tome  iL  part  2,  of  MontiMSMi  i 

nippoaed  to  b«  the  mme  aa  Kinderton.      "  AntiqniU  Expliqafe." 
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said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Moorg,  and  "  certainly  the 
name  sounds  Moorish."  *  Tbero  is  still  extant  nn  altar  be- 
longing to  the  same  district,  erected  by  Feregrinus,  tribune 
of  a  coliort,  'who  came  from  the  province  of  Mauritania 
CcBsariensis.  The  resemblauce  may  be  traced  not  only  in 
the  nationality  of  the  soldiers,  but  also  in  their  employment, 
for  the  museums  and  collections  in  the  north  of  England 
furnish  us  with  abundant  examples  of  sculpture  executed  by 
the  legionaries.^  The  Castennec  above  mentioned  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Castel'Noec  or  Noic,  in  which  we  linve  the  Latin 
castellum  ;  and  the  figure  found  there  was  called  Groek-ar- 
Gouard,  Femme  de  la  Garde,  an  appellation  that  has  refer- 
ence to  the  fort  at  this  place  (probably  the  same  as  Sulis), 
of  which  the  entrenchments  are  still  visible.  A  farm  there, 
named  Coarde,  also  bears  witness  to  the  Roman  occupation, 
and  this  is  still  more  clearly  proved  by  the  lintel  of  the 
farmhouse  consisting  of  part  of  a  milestone  inscribed  to  the 
Emperor  Trebonianus  Qallus. 

South  of  Plaudren,  the  great  number  of  camps  is  a  pi-oof 
of  the  complete  organization  of  the  Romans  ;  north  of  that 
place  their  sagacity  is  made  equally  apparent  by  the  absence 
of  encampments — they  were  too  wise  to  waste  men,  labour, 
and  materials  ;  accoi-dingly  they  have  left  scarcely  any 
traces  in  this  barren  and  tliiuly-pupulated  i-egion.  Midway 
between  the  roads  to  Carbaix  and  Corseul,  we  see  forts  at 
Cr^n  aud  Naizin,  but  too  far  distant  from  either  to  be  use- 
ful in  protecting  those  tines  of  communication ;  it  is  more 
likely  tliat  they  were  constructed  to  guard  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Regmea,  whose  name  survives  in  the  modern 
Eeguiny." 

VI.  To  Nostang  on  the  £tel,  the  road  was  carried  on 
thence  in  a  stnught  line  to  Hennebont,  and  probably  passed 
through  PontscoiiS'  and  Quimperle  to  Quimper,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  route  from  Nantes  to  Vauues,  and 

*  Wrifikt.  "  BomoD,  Celt,  and  Suoii,''  hence  it  wu  interchanged  with  K  or  the 
p.  810.  hard  laiiiHl  of  C.    Bntla;,  "  De  Metris 

*  Dr.    Bruoe,     "  Romui    Wall,"   pp.       TerenUanii,"  remark^  "  d      '    " 


IVft^OO,  «eoull7  p.  IH.     Bnetil  an-  proDuntumuB."    Hiitakee  of   thi*  sort 

gnviDgl    of    itatiuB    are     giTen,    and  Iutb  not  ont;  led  to  erron  in  Proeod;, 

iTfiy*  tliMn  oaa  of  a  floe  figure  of  but  have  oau»d  ua  to  lose  sight  of  the 

Viotocj  ■**~*'"f  upon  a  globe.  true  deriration  of  vorda.    Fur  the  intar- 

'  ""     —-' — ■  iUguiny  ahowa  ohangc  of  theae  letteia  and  of  U  and  V, 


tntf  •atornxmatXiaa  of  the  aneielit      referred  to  below,  ua  Profenor  Key  oi 


The  IaUd  U  waa  not      the  Alphabet. 
IB  we  B^  it,  but  lik«  the  Qraek  T, 
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nearly  identical  in  its  direction  with  the  recently-constructed 
railway. 

As  R^guiiiy  shows  us  the  true  pronunciation  of  B^nea, 
so  the  Celtic  name  of  Vannes,  Guenet  or  Gweaed,  indicates' 
that  the  Romans  said  Ueneti  instead  of  Veneti. 

Even  the  adjacent  blands  were  not  overlooked  by  the 
conquerors.  Belle-IIe,  opposite  the  bay  of  Qiuberon,  sup- 
plies, as  evidence  of  their  sojourn,  coins  of  Julius  Ciesar, 
Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  and  a  copper  rase  which 
Cayot  D^landre  has  engraved.  Lastly,  excavations  made 
near  Carnac  witliin  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  Hr. 
Milne  have  brought  to  light  Gallic  houses,  whose  construc- 
tion followed  the  Roman  model.  No  inscription  has  been 
found  to  determine  the  date,  but  ouly  the  name  of  the  owner 
on  a  cup.  The  most  curious  feature  in  these  edifices  is  the 
heating  apparatus,  which  consists  of  five  channels  under  the 
floor  radiating  from  a  central  block  or  table,  evidently  an 
imitation  of  the  hypocaust.'  Mr.  Milne  has  deposited  the 
results  of  his  excavations  in  the  Hdtel  des  Voyageura  at 
Carnac.  This  gentleman  makes  his  museum  accessible  to  all 
visitors  interested  in  tliese  subjects,  and  enhances  its  value 
by  his  courtesy  in  affording  explanations. 

The  public  collections  also  in  the  province  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  antiquary ;  that  at  Rennes  may  be  studied 
with  great  advantage,  for  the  catalogue  by  M.  Andre  de- 
scribes each  object  accurately,  states  its  provenance  where 
known,  and  supplies  apposite  references  to  the  best  autho- 
rities ;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  a  manual  of  archEeology.^  Many 
of  the  antiquities  have  been  imported  from  other  countries, 
but  some  have  a  local  interest,  as  they  come  from  excava- 
tions in  Brittany  itself.  For  example,  the  bronze  coins  of 
the  early  Roman  emperors  here  exhibited  were  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  Vilaine,  during  the  operations  undertaken  to 
effect  its  canalization,  just  as  many  relics  of  andeot  art  have 

J  The  oombiiutiaD  of  BaI  with  icmi-       guU"  uil  "  Imbrex"  nith  Out  engnT- 
arliodrioal  tilea  to  tvna  ths  root  ol  a,      ion. 


Konuu  hoiue  U  rery  wb11  diipltyed  in  *  Thii  "  CbI>1i>_ 

the  mUMum  at  Cunac    We  lee  then  the  moat  trutj  uuwers  to  Its  name,  ia  an  8to 

teguhcandimbrioMuijiutapoiitionjtiat  toI.   of  315  pane,  and  ia  fold  at  the 

aa    thaj    an     mentioDed    tugethar    by  nominal  prioa  of  me  frane.    Thcaa  who 

Flautiu,  "  Moatellaria."  Act  1,  eo.  2,  tv.  are  funilUr  with  Uie  wiitingi   of  the 

S7,   28,  ed.    Delph :  "  Tampetta*  vsnit,  earlier  Fraoah  anliqaariaa,  anch  aa  Mont- 

oontrioglt  tagulaa  imbrioeaqua."  Compats  &aoon  and  Caylua,  will  find  it  a  uaefnl 

Hich,    Latin  Dictionary,  artiulM    *'  Te-  aeoompanimaDt  to  their  worka. 
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been  yielded  up  by  our  own  rirer  Thames."  Agaiu,  some 
bronze  ntatuettes,  a  Minerra,  and  dancers  male  and  female, 
sacrificial  implements,  a  right  hand,  symbolic  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  domestic  ntensils,  were  brought 
from  Corseul  (Curiosolites)  near  Ifinan,  a  Roman  station, 
where  an  octf^onal  tower  of  solid  masonry  and  great  height 
is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  museum  at  Yannes  is  ou  a  much  smaller  scale  and  of 
a  very  different  character.  Instead  of  being  miscellaneous, 
it  is  exclusively  local,  llemains  of  the  Galto-Roman  period 
— vases,  mosaics,  and  medals — are  deposited  in  the  lower 
apartment,  but  the  upper  is  devoted  to  pre-historic  archs- 
ology.  Though  not  large,  the  collection  is  unique  in  its 
importance,  since  it  contains  the  treasures  of  the  dolmens — 
celta,  necklaces,  amulets,  etc. — well  arranged  iu  glass  cases, 
80  that  the  visitor  can  walk  round  them.  The  museum  at 
Quimper,  which  has  been  recently  organized  by  M.  Le  Men, 
archiviste  of  Finist^re,  occupies  the  basement  of  a  building 
dose  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  will  abundantly  reward 
careful  study.  Amongst  its  curiosities  are  cinerary  urns 
and  tessellated  pavements  from  Carhaiz  (Vorgium),  and 
pottery  from  the  camp  at  Mont  Frugy,  which  immediately 
overhangs  the  town  of  Quimper.  We  have  here,  also,  a  fine 
series  of  coins,  Imperial  and  Gaulish  ;  the  former  possess  aQ 
historical  value,  as  they  correspond  with  the  period  of  Roman 
domination.  On  the  other  hand  the  museum  at  Dinan, 
which  ought  to  have  been  richly  stored,  aa  the  town  is  so 
near  Corseul,  affords  little  instruction  to  the  enquirer,  for  the 
objects  are  heaped  together  in  confusion,  the  catalogue  was 
compiled  by  a  foreigner  imperfectly  acquainted  with  French, 
and  the  numbers  in  the  cases  do  not  correspond  with  those 
in  the  book. 

It  will  hardly  be  out  of  place  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
grand  collection  of  national  antiquities  at  St.  Germain,  as 
one  of  the  apartments  is  occupied  by  a  model  of  the  grotto 
at  Gavr'iDts,  and  many  of  the  Breton  dolmens  and  menhirs 
are  refHroduced  on  the  scale  of  one-twentieth  of  the  actual 
size. 

The  Roman  monuments  above  mentioned  have  an  im- 

*  Boaeh  BmiUi,  " Qliutntiiini  at  Ro-  of  Apollo,  JCntiurj,  >  priiMt  or  deTotce 
nun  London,"  Fn>ntiapleag  and  Plataa  of  Cjbele,  Jupiter  (T),  md  AtjB,  all  in 
xr.-xix.  The  kwtd  of  Hadrian  and  flgura      bronia,  eama  from  the  bad  of  ths  Thanaa. 
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portant  relation  to  the  pro-historic  antiquities.  Mr.  Per- 
gusson  says  that  "  tho  Romans  nerer  really  settled  in 
Brittany,"  and  that,  consequently,  the  natives  vere  not 
likely  to  copy  their  style  of  architecture.  Hence  he  argues 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  rude  character  of  the  mega- 
lithic  remains  inconsistent  with  his  supposition  that  they  are 
post-Roman.*  I  cannot  lielp  thinking  that  anyone  who  has 
travelled  through  the  country  with  the  eyes  of  an  antiquary, 
or  who  has  perused  with  care  the  writings  of  Cayot  De- 
landre,  Dr.  Fouquet,  Di-.  de  Ciosmadeuc,  nnd  M.  Le  Men,  will 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion,  for  he  ivill  dispute  the 
premises  from  which  Mr,  Fergusson  has  drawn  hia  inference. 
We  see  in  so  many  districts,  and  especially  in  those  bordering 
on  the  ocean,  such  frequent  traces  both  of  Roman  occupation 
and  Gallic  imitation,  that  it  is  rery  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Armoricans  continued  down  to  the  sixth  century  building 
in  the  same  fashion  as  they  did  before  the  arrival  of  Julius 
CsBsar.*  Absolute  certainty  in  these  enquiries  cannot  be 
attained,  but  only  a  high  degree  of  probability  ;  and  in  tbe 
absence  of  documentary  evidence,  we  must  consider  tbe 
mode  of  construction  and  tbe  contents  of  the  edifices, 
which  alike  point  to  a  pre-Roman,  perhaps  even  pre-  Otitic 
period. 

Those  dolmens,  which  have  domical  chambers,  and  in 
which  the  interstices  between  the  large  slabs  are  filled  up 
with  amnller  stones,  appear  to  belong  to  a  later  date  than  tbe 
rest.'    On  the  same  principle  wc  may  fairly  suppose  the 

'  Firgiuoan,    "  Buda     Stoae     Modo-  deriTad  tnm  Latin  througli  Frradi,  m 

niwiti,"  p.  S70.  Uis  orly  Brititli  oouugu  cme,  it  laut 

*  The  fiicilitj  irith  which   the  Quili  in  mui;  initance*,  from  the  Qreek  uid 

imitated  other  tiaUoiu  !■  *aen  in  their  Homui  through  the  medium  of  tbe  Oil- 

cvioa  u  wttU  u  in   ttieir   bauH>.     For  lie.      Compuv    Evans,   "  Evl;    BritUh 

example,  us  find  sometimes  upon  tliem  Coios,"  with    EngraTinga  bj  Fairhult; 

the  letter  X,  eridentl;  derived  from  the  De  Sanloj,  "Lettraa  ii  H,  A.  De  long. 

Homan  denarii.     Nothing  occiin  more  pfrier  but  la  Numiamatique  aauloi«,'p. 

frequenU;  in  the  GuiUsh  seriea  than  the  STT,  &c.,  add  plate   i.  "  Hevue  Numi» 

type  of  the  Uacedonian  stater,  which  maf  matique,"    1847;   Akerman,   "ADcnenl 

lie  traced  through   Bucceesive  atagea  of  Coins  of    Spain,    Gaul,    and   Britain,' 

detariontiali  till  at  last  it  becomoa  diffi-  plstei  at  the  end  o(  tho  volume.   But  the 

cult  to  recognise  the  originBl.    Similarly  "  DiatiODnaire     Arehtologiqae     de    U 

the  roue  on  the  beautiful  drachmae  of  Qaule,"  publiahed  by  the  French  Oovnn- 

Rhoda  is  converted  into  a  crtias   with  ment,  afibrda  the  beat  oppononitiea  of 

cTMcenta  between  it«  atma.    The  Oreek  atudyins  the  Oallia  medaU  in  couiection 

type  of   Victory  flyiog    above  a  hone  with  outer    monument*  of   the  Celtic 

Bliraad  as  f ar  aa  tbe  Lemovioea(Liaiog«).  period. 

Rude  coi^es  of  the  Hassaliot  emot  are  ■  See  the  Bev.  W.  C.  LnUa'i  I^par  on 

engraved  in  "  Hunter's  Catalogue"    As  the  "  Dolmens  In  Brittany,"  read  baton 

tiie  English  language  is  to  a  gteat  eiteat  the  Interaational  Congreas  ol  PrehiatMic 
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dolmens  to  be  poBterior  to  the  menhirs,  as  nothing  can  be 
more  simple  than  the  erection  of  a  stone  to  serve  aa  a  trophy 
or  sepulchral  monument,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dolmen, 
even  in  its  rudest  form,  implies  some  amount  of  architectural 
skill/  The  remains  at  Camac  show  no  traces  of  sculpture, 
but  those  at  Locmariaker  and  Gavr'inis  abound  in  cunri- 
linear  figures,  representations  of  axes,  etc. ;  hence  vie  should 
be  disposed  to  assign  the  former  to  an  earlier  date.  How- 
ever, it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  assert  that  less  elaborate 
execution  is  an  unfailing  criterion  of  more  remote  antiquity, 
for  it  may  have  been  caused  by  haste  or  other  circumstances. 
So,  in  the  classical  period,  the  friezes  of  the  Fhigaleian 
temple  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Parthenon,  but  they 
belong  to  the  same  epoch,  and  only  show  that  sculpture  had 
not  advanced  in  all  parts  of  Greece  simultaneously. 

On  reviewing  the  controversy  about  rude  stone  monuments, 
it  seems  to  me  that  both  those  who  carry  them  back  to 
the  pre-historic  age,  and  those  who  bring  them  down  to 
Christian  times,  equally  err  in  laying  too  much  stress  on 
negative  evidence.  Some  of  the  learned  French  antiquaiies, 
if  they  can  find  no  trace  of  metal  implements  in  a  dolmen, 
leap  to  the  conclusion  that  its  builders  irei'e  unacquainted 
with  their  use.  Their  opponents  attribute  to  some  post- 
Roman  century  any  structure  that  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  In  other  words,  if  a  thing  is  not 
found  in  some  particular  place,  or  noticed  by  certain  authors, 
its  non-existence  during  the  period  under  discussion  is  imme- 
diately presumed.  But  tho  argument  from  absence  or 
silence  is  a  very  weak  one,  and  often  easily  refuted  by  facts. 
We  might  as  well  say  that  because  in  Greek  literature  painted 
vases  only  occur  in  five  or  six  passages,  they  were  seldom 
used  by  the  ancients,  whereas  many  thousands  have  been 
discovered,  and  in  our  museums  of  all  autiques  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  abundant.'     In  the  c;ise  of  Julius  Caesar, 

.y  TclueolagT  at  Norwich,  1868.     It  in  il-  sotne  piecsi  of  Qlnt  and  chalnedonj  from 

I'latiated    DJ  pLaoA  and    flecUoofl.      Mr,  ('Arnac.      In    dcacribiog    thme    bo  oaya 

I.ukia  pointfl  out  that  the  diS«reDt  forms  that  "the   evtdenoe,  ■□  faj-  as  it  went, 

of  Dolmeoi  indicate  progress  in  coniitruo-  allowed  the  suppositJoD  that  the  menhin 

tive  scieDce,  and  that  b;  tliii  meaas  tbair  ranged    from    palicolitbio    to   neolitbio 

chronological  order  ma;  be  establlabed,  timea.  but  that    the   dolmens  were  not 

at  leaat  approiimBtely.  erected  till  well  on  in  the  lat«r  period." 

*  The   proceeding!  of  the  riunbridge  *  De  Wilte,   "  Etudes   sur    lea  Vases 

Antiquwiati  Society.  May  let,  1»78,  eon-  Peints,"  pp.    4,  5,  give*   aix   references, 

tain   remark*    by  Frodssor  Hughi'S  on  viz.,   to    Arialopl^nes,   Pindar,    Strabo, 

VOL.  XXSIII.  C   F 
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we  can  account  for  his  not  tnentioning  the  alignemeats  or 
pierres  ranges  at  Camac,  without  supposing  that  they  diti 
not  exist  when  he  flourished.  The  great  Roman,  accustomed 
to  the  magnificent  buildings  that  adorned  the  capital  of  the 
world,  would  naturallj  paas  by,  as  unworthy  of  notice,  rows 
of  shapeless  stones  reared  by  the  indigenous  Armoricans. 
Moreover,  in  his  day,  public  attention  had  not  been  called  to 
this  class  of  objects  by  controversial  pamphlets  and  scientific 
congresses.  Mr.  Fergusson  endeavours  to  infer  the  date  of 
the  remains  at  Locmariaker  by  pointing  out  their  similarity 
to  the  sculptures  in  the  tumulus  at  New  Grange,  near 
Drogheda,  of  which  he  has  determined  the  epoch,  arguing 
chiefly  from  written  evidence  that  appears  to  him  clear  and 
satisfactory."  But  those  who  have  studied  the  early  history 
of  Ireland  know  that  it  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist  of  fableu 
and  contradictions,  and  that  it  therefore  affords  a  very 
uncertain  basis  for  conclusions  with  respect  to  chronology. 

Personal  inspection  of  many  dolmens  has  convinced  me 
that  Mr.  Lukis  is  correct  in  the  view  he  has  expressed  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  viz.,  that  the  Breton  dolmens 
were  never  originally  free  standing ;  for  I  have  observed 
that  where  they  are  uncovered  at  present,  some  vestiges  of 
the  once  enclosing  mound  may  often  be  detected. '^  On  the 
other  hand,  while  I  admit  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Lukis's 
"  Guide  to  the  Chambered  Barrows  of  South  Brittany,"  I 
cannot  agree  with  his  recommendation  that  tourists  should 
make  Auray  their  liead  quarters.  As  the  objects  of  interest 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Carnac  are  very  nu- 
merous and  most  important,  they  would  do  well  to  stay  a 
few  days  in  that  village  if  they  wish  to  start  fresh  for  their 
explorations.  Fairly  good  accommodation  may  be  obtaiued 
at  the  Hotel  des  Voyageurs.  I  mention  this  because  niost 
travellers  labour  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  a  night  there. 

Siietoniiu,  Alcaeua,  and   DemoithenM^  '  FergnsBon,    **  Bude     Stone    Honu- 

but  aome  of  tli«e  are  dubiaua.     Vn  th«  menta,"  pp.   3<I0,  310.    "  Ths  foliige  at 

other  haod  M.  Charlea  Lnmrmnnt  rpck-  Kew  Oraoge  andthatatthsallde— nm,  I 

oned  at  Bftj  thoiiaand  the  number   of  I   fear,  destroyed  —  at    Locnurialer  are 

painted  vaaee  diacovered  in  the  iMt  two  eTidently  of  one  style,  but  etill  admit  of 

venturiea.     U.  de  Witt«  Tety  Daturatlf  (t  certiiin  latitude  of  drte,  ...  I  belie" 

remarka,  "Coutnuite  Etrange  i   Si  d'un  that  Hanf-er-H'roek  and  Mhh^LbiI  may 

cU6  cette  claaae  de  monument*  eat  si  more  probably  range  with  New  Craug* 

numbreuie,  de  rautre,  lea  6critaiDB  de  and  Uowtb."    Com[iare  pp.  Sl^>  Sl^' 

I'aaUquild  ont  d  peiuc  pal4  dca  raaee  '  Uet.  W.  C.  Lukia  on  "  Uude  Slme 


Monumenta,"  ISTS. 
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An  English  antiquary  who  visits  Brittany  can  hardly 
refrain  from  comparing  tlie  objects  he  sees  there  with  similar 
monuments  in  his  own  country.  For  the  most  part  the 
French  menhirs  should  be  classed  with  the  circles  at  Ave- 
bury,  which  are  evidently  earlier  than  the  trilithQns  at 
Stonehenge.  In  the  latter  case  the  prolonged  continuity  of 
the  imposts  upon  the  vertical  stones  evinces  grandeur  of 
design,  while  the  arrangement  of  mortices  and  tenons,  by 
which  they  are  fitted  together,  is  an  equally  striking  proof  of 
skill  in  construction.  Without  exposing  ourselves  to  the 
accusation  of  gratifying  national  vanity,  we  may  fairly  boast 
that  our  ancestors  have  reared  on  Salisbury  Plain  a  structure 
of  greater  height  and  finer  proportions  than  any  that  our 
neighbours  can  show. 

In  coQchision,  may  I  be  allowed  for  one  moment  to  allude 
to  some  special  advantages  connected  witii  our  present  sub- 
ject 1  They  are  moral  and  social  as  well  as  intellectual. 
An  investigatioD  of  the  antiquities  of  Brittany  brings  the 
traveller  in  contact  with  a  people  of  simple  character  and 
attractive  manners,  as  yet  uncorrupted  by  the  stream  of  idle 
and  prodigal  tourists ;  and  it  gives  him,  by  personal  com- 
munication, opportunities  of  appreciating  the  learning  of  tho 
local  antiquai'ies,  who  have  so  successfully  elucidated  the 
moDuments  of  their  native  province.  He  feels  at  a  loss 
whether  he  should  more  admire  their  acute  intelligence  and 
clear  expression,  or  the  kindness  that  prompts  them  to  share 
with  a  stranger  the  fruits  of  their  laborious  researches.  Tho 
interchange  of  commodities  between  England  and  France  Is 
a  source  of  countless  benefits  to  both,  but  the  interchange  of 
ideas  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  reciprocity  of  a 
nobler  kind,  and  will  douhtleaa  contribute  much  towards 
making  our  alliance  close  and  permanent. 


Note.— la  compiling  this  account  of  the  Roman  antiquities  of 
Brittany  I  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  works  of  Cayot  D^landro 
and  Fouqnet  quoted  above,  and  Le  Men's  "  £tudeB  Hiatoriques  Bur  le 
FinistSre.  To  the  student  of  the  prehistoria  antiquities  som^  know- 
ledge of  the  Celtic  language  is  almost  necessary.  The  following  books 
will  be  found  useful : — "  Grammaire  Fran^aise-Bretonne,"  par  J.  Ouil- 
lome ;  "  Manuel  Breton  FronQais,"  par  A.  QuyotnJomanl ;  and  Le 
Uunidec'B  "  Vocabulaire  Breton-Fran^us  and  Fran^iis-Bretou," 
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B7  C  a  aRGAVES,  Eaq.,  Q.a 

IffoBLET  is  about  four  miles  from  Derby,  on  the  north-east :  tbe 
church  and  rectoiy  fitanA  dd  very  high  ground,  and  command  a  rery 
wide  prospect 

Leaving  tbe  road  through  the  village,  you  enter  at  the  oomer  of  the 
grounds  of  tbe  rectory,  and  juat  on  the  right  hand  tbe  pillar  pf  an  andeot 
croea  stands  on  the  top  of  some  stone  steps.  It  ia  not  supposed  that  this 
cross  was  ever  in  the  churchyard.  The  grounds  are  studded  with  fiae 
ornamental  trees,  and  there  ia  no  visible  boundary  between  them  and 
the  churchyard.  The  church  and  parsonage  are  hidden  from  each  other 
by  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs.  A  prettier  place  altogether  oould  hardly 
be  found. 

The  church  itself  is  a  very  handsome  building,  and,  on  entering  it,  an 
abundance  of  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  strike  the  eye.  There  are 
monuments  of  almost  every  kind,  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
present  time  ;  beautiful  painted  windows  ;  encaustic  tiles  adorned  with 
arms  and  other  emblems,  and  the  brasses  from  which,  tbe  rubbings  here 
exhibited  were  taken.  The  memorials  are  in  a  very  perfect  condition, 
oonstdering  the  long  periods  during  which  some  of  them  have  endured. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  Morley  has  belonged  to  the  same 
family  from  before  the  date  of  the  earliest  monument.  A  family,  who 
took  their  name  trom  the  place,  owned  it  in  the  fourteenth  oentury,  and 
it  has  been  carried  from  them  auccesaively  by  heiresses  into  the  families 
of  Stathum,  Sacheverell,  Pole,  Sitwell,  Wilmot,  Osborne,  and  Bateman. 

Some  of  the  painted  windows  came  from  Dale  Abbey  on  its  dissolution 
in  1539,  and  had  become  in  a  defective  state  in  1847,  when  they  were 
restored  at  the  expense  of  Mr,  T.  0.  Bateman.  In  one  window  there  is 
the  representation  of  the  legendary  history  of  Sir  Robert  and  the  deer, 
which  rests  on  a  tradition  that  on  a  dispute  between  the  Canons  of  Dale 
Abbey  and  the  keepers  of  the  forest,  the  king  granted  to  the  Canona  as 
much  land  as,  between  two  suns,  could  be  encircled  with  a'plough  diavn 
by  stags,  which  had  been  caught  in  the  forest,  Lys.  Derb.  ocxxii  Tbe 
subject  of  another  window  is  the  history  of  the  Cross,  bcgiiming  with  its 
construction,  and  endiug  with  its  exaltation. 

The  earliest  brass  is  dated  in  1 403,  and  invokes  prayers  for  tbe  scub  of 
Godithe  de  Stathum  and  Richard  her  sou.  As  Godithe  did  not  die  till 
1418,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  prayers  should  be  asked  for  the  sou U 
of  both  ;  for  the  ordinary  custom  when  a  person  was  living  was  to  tsk 
for  prayers  for  his  health  (salute),  or  his  good  state,  prosperity,  or  tha 
like.    This  distinction  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  inscription  on  tbe  moau- 
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ment  to  Sir  Genrase  Clifton  which  relat«B  to  his  second  wife,  who  aur- 
rived  him  :  pro  cujua  Agnetis  prosperitate  dum  liierit,  et  pro  cujits 
ai)iin&  com  ab  Mc  luc«  migraverit,  speciales  ordinaotur  onttiones.  1  Coll. 
Baronet  89. 

The  brass  states  that  the  mother  and  son  caused  the  belfry  and  church 
to  be  built ;  but  tbe  next  brass  attributes  the  building  of  both  to  the 
mother  only,  and  sajs  it  was  a  rebuilding  (de  novo  conatruxtt). 

Tbfl  first  brass  is  imperfect,  and  what  remains  rims  thus  : 

Onto  pro  aoimabus  Oodithe  de  Stattiiim,  domiDs  ds  Horle;, 

Kioudi  filii  lui,  qui  cunpuila  i>tud  «l  ecdetiam  fiari  fecerunt, 
AnDo  Domim  Uillesiiito  CCCC  toreio. 


A  port  of  the  left  end  of  the  brass  is  broken  off,  and  a  word  lost  at 
the  beginning  of  both  the  second  and  third  lines.  It  is  plain  that  et  is 
the  word  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line,  but  it  is  doubtful  wbat 
is  the  word  missing  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  line.  However,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  it  is  pro ;  and  that  the  meaning  is  that  the 
mother  and  son  were  bound  to  the  repair  of  the  church.  Morley  was 
held  in  1253  by  the  Abbot  of  Chester,  under  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester ;  and 
it  may  well  have  been  granted  by  the  abbot  to  the  Morleys  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  should  repair  the  church.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
original  Hability  of  a  rector  to  repair  the  chancel  is  founded  on  bis  tenure 
of  the  glebe  huids.  Lands  have  been  granted  to  abbeys  on  condition  of 
their  repairing  bridges.  This  was  the  case  of  Burton  Bridge,  and  it  has 
been  repaired  by  the  grantees  of  the  lands  of  Burton  Abbey  till  the 
present  day.  Again,  I  have  the  copy  of  a  record  of  a  Court  Baroo,  which 
states  that  the  jury  "  dicuut  quod  Keotores  ecolesite  parochialis  de  Derley 
non  muiidaTerunt  neo  fecemnt  altam  viam  regiam,  &o." ;  which  shows 
that  those  who  held  church  lands  might  be  liable  to  repair  highways. 
And  I  can  see  no  reason  why  laud  might  not  be  granted  on  condition 
that  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  should  repair  a  church  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  an  abbot  or  religious  house  should  grant  land  on  such  a 
condition.' 

Three  of  the  brasses  deserve  particular  attention.  The  brass  of  John 
Stathum,  who  died  in  1454,  has  the  figure  of  St.  Christopher  above  bis 
and  his  wife's  effigy,  with  the  words  Sancte  Christofore,  ora  pro  nobis, 
proceeding  from  both.  The  brass  of  Thomas  Stathum,  who  died  in 
1470,  has  the  figure  of  St  Ann  over  the  bead  of  his  first  wife,  with  the 
words  Sancta  Amia,  ora  pro  nobis  ;  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
over  the  head  of  the  second  wife,  with  the  words  Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro 
nobis ;  and  the  figure  of  St.  Christopher  over  himself,  with  the  words 
Saucte  Christofore,  ora  pro  nobis.  Lastly,  the  brass  of  .lobn  Sacheverell, 
who  was  slain  at  Bosworth  in  14S5,  has  the  figure  of  St.  Christopher 
over  himself  and  his  wife,  with  the  words  Sancte  Christofore,  ora  pro 
nobis.  In  each  case  St.  Christopher  is  represented  as  wading  throngh 
water,  and  holding  a  rude  staff,  by  which  he  supports  himself,  and  he 
carries  a  child  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  child  holds  a  globe  with  a  cross 
in  his  left  hand,  whilst  his  right  is  pointing  towards  heaven.  Whether 
such  a  person  as  St.  Christopher  ever  lived  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but 

■  A  terrier  of  Bradley,  Derbyihira,  tn  nrd  wall,  the  KCtor  anotiier,  and  the 
16fiS,  aUtn  tliAt  the  Lord  o(  the  Hanor      Inhabitantt  the  reat 


i*  bound  to  roiuir  oue  port  of  the  churoh- 
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there  are  eeveml  legends  of  him  varying  in  particnUra.  The  best  we 
hftve  seen  is  that  given  by  Hra.  Jameeon.  Poaseeaed  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength  and  stature,  in  his  youth  he  determined  that  he  would 
serve  no  one  but  the  moat  powerful.  Accordingly,  he  first  entered  into 
the  eerrice  of  the  monarch,  who  was  then  moat  celebrated  for  power. 
Soon,  however,  he  perceived  that  whenever  the  name  of  Satan  was 
mentioned  the  monarch  crossed  himsell  UJs  Buapicions  being  aroused, 
he  questioned  the  monarch,  and  learned  that  he  feared  Satan  ;  whereon 
he  quitted  hie  service,  and  sought  for  Satan  and  entered  bb  service.  One 
day,  as  they  were  journeying  along  a  road,  he  saw  a  cross,  and  thereupon 
Satan  turned  out  of  the  way  and  avoided  it,  and  being  questioned  hy 
St.  Christopher  he  admitted  that  he  was  afraid,  because  it  was  the 
enkblem  i>f  Christ,  who  had  conquered  him ;  and  thereon  St.  Christopher 
went  in  search  of  Christ  and  found  a  hermit,  who  dwelt  by  a  river 
which  was  very  difficult  to  ford,  and  the  hermit  persuaded  him  that  he 
would  best  serve  Christ  by  carrying  pilgrims  over  the  stream.  This  ho 
did  for  some  time,  and  one  night  a  cliild  sought  t«  he  carried  over,  and 
St.  Christopher  assented ;  but  he  found  that  as  he  waded  through  the 
stream  the  child  grew  so  much  heavier  that  he  barely  reached  the 
opposite  bank,  when  he  told  the  child  that  the  pressure  nould  not  have 
been  greater  if  he  had  carried  the  whole  world  ;  on  which  the  child  told 
him  that  he  himself  carried  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  therefore 
it  was  no  marvel  that  he  was  bo  heavy  to  carry.  St.  Christopher  then 
became  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Saviour,  and  assumed  that  name  from 
his  having  borne  Christ  across  the  river.  Hence  it  is  that  St. 
Christopher  is  represented  in  the  manner  apparent  on  these  brasses. 
His  figure  has  frequently  been  placed  on  the  walls  of  ohnrches  opposite 
to  the  entrance  door,  as  there  was  a  prevalent  opinion  that  whoever 
looked  upon  it  would  meet  with  no  ill  fortune  on  that  day.  Here  we 
have  the  figure  on  these  brasses  all  belonging  to  the  some  femily,  and 
this  raises  the  question  whether  he  may  not  ^ve  been  considered  as  the 
patron  saint  of  this  family.  Only  one  other  instance  has  been  found 
of  the  same  figure  on  a  brass.  This  is  in  tho  little  church  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Wick,  about  a  mile  from  Winchester,  and  is  exactly  similar ;  it  is  over 
an  inscription,  but  with  no  reference  to  it ;  the  cross  is  to  WiUiam 
Complyn  and  his  wife.  He  died  in  11S7,  and  gave  to  the  dedication  of 
the  church,  iOt, ;  to  make  new  bells,  £10 ;  to  the  hoUowii^  of  the 
greatest  bell,  6&  &d.,  and  for  the  teetimoniolB  of  the  dedication,  6«.  Sd.* 

At  our  June  meeting,  Mr.  Bfuly  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  window,  in 
which  the  figure  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  represented  with  his 
feet  resUng  on  the  top  of  an  altar,  and  an  ecclesisstic  on  his  knees  before 
the  altar,  with  the  words  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  Abbot  of  Buiy,"  in 
Latin.  The  brass  of  John  Stathum,  who  died  in  liSi,  represents  hira 
nnd  his  wife  kneeling  face  to  face  with  their  bands  raised  towards  the 
figure  of  St.  Christopher,  which  is  above  them ;  and  the  bram  of  John 
Sacheverell,  who  was  slain  at  Bosworth,  has  a  similar  representation  on 
it.  But  the  brass  of  Thomas  Stathum,  who  died  in  1470,  represents 
him  and  his  two  wives  at  full  length,  with  their  hands  joined  on  their 
breasts.  The  former  representations  seem  to  be  the  more  appropriate. 
Henry  Stathum, who  died  in  1481,  married  three  wives — Anne,  dan^^ter 
*  An  engraving  of  thii  figure  of  BL  CbriatuphBr  ia  giroa  In  Hunas'  "Hiniul 
of  Honunwntal  Brawea." 
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of  Thomaa  Bothe  ;  Elizabeth,  datighter  of  Giles  St  Low  ;  and  Mai^nret, 
cUughtor  of  John  SUnbop.  The  words  are  dearly  Egidii  Seyutlow, 
though  hitherto  the;  seem  to  have  beea  misread  b;  seTora]  authors.  In 
3  CoUius'  Peer,  3U1,  it  is  stated  that  John  de  Stanhope  had  "  a  daughter, 
MargoTGt,  wife  of  Uilea  St.  Lov;  also  the  third  wife  of  Heniy  Stathum, 
of  Morley."  At  first  sight,  it  seems  remarkable  that  Heury  Stathum 
ehould  have  married  the  widow  of  his  father-in-law  ;  but  it  may  be  that 
Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  St,  Low's  first  wife.  A  BimiUu"  case  is 
given  JD  Ley's  Chcibire,  p.  25%  aad  aoxiuated  for  in  the  same  manner. 
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"  CHARGES  OP  THE  EIGHT  HONOBABLB  FFHANCIS  EAELE  OF 
BEDFORD  FOB  THE  BUILDINO  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THB 
COVEN  GARDEN  BEGUNNB  THE  fith  OF  JULY,  1631."  (A 
snuJl  book  of  44  pages  of  paper,) 

CammunlistiKl  bj  tha  RaF.  J.  BTEWART. 

This  is  the  headiDg  of  an  acoouat  of  the  coat  of  building  the  church 
of  St.  Paul's,  at  the  Boutb-neat  end  of  Covent  Garden,  wliere  it  was 
erected  by  Inigo  Jonea,  when  the  site  of  the  present  market  was  "  aa  airj 
square  enclosed  hy  rails." 

The  document  has  been  kindly  lent  for  the  inspection  of  the  Institute, 
by  Thomas  J.  Wing,  Esq. 

The  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  17tii  September,  1795,  and 
very  little  of  the  original  work  is  left  ;  but  the  accounts  have  still  some 
interest,  inasmnch  as  they  conttun  ezamploa  of  early  technical  tenna  used 
sometimes  in  their  original  sense.     The  following  extracts  will  show  how 
tenaciously  professional  phraseology  is  preserved  : 
ffur  Lx.  barlings,  rli. 
tror  60  beme  spam.  45«. 
ffor  making  a  fflower  to  draw  out  the  Tracerte  of  one  of  the  great 

oollomes.  8li.  1».  lOrf. 
The  paveing  of  the  Portico  with  Mitchells  square  sett  wise  1107  foole 

5  inches  at  8«.  the  foota  .  .  . 
fTor  13  Wainscotts  and  Clobords  for  the  pannella  middle  peeree  and 

beleiions  for  both  the  great  doores  8ti.  9«.  8d. 
ffor  the  Joyners  woorite  of  the  Pullpitt  with  the  l^pe  and  CoUomes  to 

support  it.  .  . 
To  Zachariah  Tailor  for  the  caryeing  worke  on  the  bodye  of  the  Polljutt 

on  the  Comishments  on  the  inside  it  outside  of  the  Tipe  the  Pedi- 

stalls  &  Capitalls  of  the  Collomes  .... 
.  .  for  a  ffont  of  white  Marble  with  the  Pedistalle  of  Portland  atone  with 

a  cover  of  copper  inricht  with  Imbossments  &  carveing  ZOli. 
To  Thomas  Styles  for  setting  in  and  youlting  vith  Lead  the  hookes  for  the 

doores  at  the  East  end  of  the  Church, 
ifor  putting  up  tlie  moulding  about    the   hemes  k  Purlemee  on  the 

Plauceire  of  the  Koufe  viij.^i. 
(Tor  setting  on  the  hookes  of  the  Roufe  x.«. 

To  Erasmus  Marah  for  18  Stirrops  &  3G  boults  &  forelocks  for  tlie  hut- 
ments of  the  Roufe.  .  .  , 
ffor  30  boultes  forelocks  and  collers  for  fastening  theendeof  thebetmes  & 

principalis  together 
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^roceeliinss  at  Meetings  at  tlje  Xtogal  Srctiaeolostcal 
Institute. 

April  7,  1876. 
C.  Drurt  E.  FoBTNDii,  V.-P.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair, 

In  th«  absence  of  the  author,  Ur.  Rahkino  read  a  memoir  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Rnrgess,  "  On  Recent  Archiealogical  DiscoTeries  in  Warwiokaliire,"  illus- 
trated by  plans,  which  airiTed  while  the  paper  was  beiiig  read,  and  by  a 
collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  omamenta  and  other  objects.  Mr.  Soden- 
Smith  made  some  remarks  on  the  art  workxoanBhip  of  many  of  these, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  their  type  was  not  specially  distinctive.  It 
was  reported  that  the  gold  and  silver  articles  which  had  been  found  had 
been  daimed  as  Treaaure-trove  by  her  Majesty's  Treasury.  The  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Burgess  for  hia  paper,  which  will  appear 
in  a  future  portion  of  the  Journal. 

The  Craibhui  read  Mr.  S.  T.  Baxter's  paper  "  On  Some  Lombardio 
Gold  Ornaments  found  at  Chiusi "  (printed  at  page  103).  A  photograph 
of  the  tomb  was  exhibited,  and  the  subject  eliuted  some  pertinent  obser- 
vations firom  Mr.  Soden-Smith.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted 
for  this  interesting  contribution  to  Tuscan  archteology. 

The  Chairmait  then  read  some  observatione  of  his  own  "  On  a  Key- 
Itke  Gold  Finger  Ring  of  the  Sixth  or  Seventh  Gentuiy,  found  at 
Marzabotto"  (printed  at  page  111),  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Baiter,  and 
exhibited  by  him.  The  tluinks  of  the  meeting  were  returned  for  this 
Communication. 

The  following  notes  on  Sorbiodunum  were  communicated  by  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bnrtt : — 

"Mt  dear  Sib, — Among  the  earlier  ancient  remains  which  have  as  yet 
eooaped  the  indiscriminate  levelling  of  cupidity  and  ignorance  stands 
proudly  eminent  the  mighty  earthworks  popularly  known  as  Old  Sea^nt, 
and  accepted  by  antiquaries  as  Sorbiodunum,  Like  everything  supremely 
great  and  excellent,  it  becomes  the  more  impressive  the  more  it  is  Tisitea 
and  studied.  I  remarked  the  other  day  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
C,  Wame,  that  a  very  recent  and  hasty  visit  bad  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced me  of  the  stupendous  character  of  the  great  enclosing  vallum. 
He  contirmingly  drew  comparison  with  other  earthworks  in  the  south 
and  west,  adding  that  it  exceeded  even  Maiden  Castle,  which,  as  you 
know,  has  been  of  late  explored  with  such  ability  ;  but  nowhere  so  satis- 
&ctoriIy  as  in  his  own  '  Ancient  Dorset'  This  great  Celtic  oppidum  was 
occupied  by  the  Romans.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  it  stands  as 
S&rlaodunum,  midway  between   CalUva  (Silchester)  and  I»ea  (Exeter). 

TOL.  XXXIII.  Q   Q 
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But  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  eurpriae,  considering  tbe  por- 
tion of  the  place,  that  no  traces  of  Roman  masoniy  are  apparent. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  British 
earthworks  would  render  additional  buildings  unnecessary.  Still,  some 
evidence  of  Roman  tenure  seemed  indispensable,  and  nowhere  did  this 
seem  risible.  I  bad  visited  Old  Sarum  twice  without  being  able  to 
detect  Roman  remtuna  of  any  kind.  On  my  third  visit,  a  few  years  since, 
I  was  pleased  to  find  that  I  had,  I  suppose  from  the  extent  of  the  place, 
overlooked  a  very  fine  fragment  of  a  Roman  wall. 

"  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  his  '  History  of  Wiltshire,'  Part  I.,  p.  223,  Bays, 
'  We  cannot  trace  any  vestiges  of  that  form  of  caetrametation  which  was 
usually  adopted  by  them  (the  Romans).  It  is  possible  that  he  hod 
entirely  overlooked  this  fine  fragment.  Stukeley,  however,  did  peroeiTe 
it ;  and  it  appears  in  the  plan  given  in  his  *  Itinerarium  Chiriosum,'  at 
p.  182,  where  he  gives  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire 
works  ;  and  states  that  it  is  part  of  a  wall  which  surrounded  the  entire 
area  of  27^  acres ;  and  be  marks  the  spots  where  he  saw,  or  supposed 
he  saw,  foundations  of  toners.  But,  instead  of  this  mass  of  masonry 
being  portion  of  such  a  wall,  I  submit  that  it  is  far  more  likely  to  have 
belonged  to  the  outward  side  of  a  small  eaitrum,  within  which  was  built 
the  church  or  cathedral,  the  outlines  of  which  were  visible  to  Stukeley, 
and  are  laid  down  in  his  plan.  Beyond  this,  I  cannot  at  present  advance. 
The  spade  and  pickaxe  intelligently  guided  can  alone  determine  whether 
I  or  our  painetaking,  but  often  too  imaginative,  predecessors  have  takeo 
the  more  correct  oondusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  subject  of  this  com- 
munication. I  have  ventured  to  ask  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Stevens,  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  archaeology  and  general  science  are  so 
deeply  indebted,  to  consult  the  adjacent  soil,  and  obtain  a  response 
deusive,  if  not  satisfactory. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  C.  Roach  Smith." 

Stroud,  April  3rd,  1876. 

fliitlquUitf  snti  flBTDiU  of  flrl  Cir^flbftctt. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Bbohfield. — A  British  sword,  of  the  date  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  found,  together  with  human  bones,  about  fourteen 
years  ago  on  tbe  Cotswold  Hills,  near  Broadway,  leas  than  a  foot  below 
the  surface. 

By  Mr.  P.  Habrison. — Some  pieces  of  chalk  from  the  lately-opened 
pits  at  Cissbury,  on  which  were  scorings  and  marks  supposed  to  be  of 
very  early  date,  but  so  indefinite  as  to  prevent  any  information  being 
gained  respecting  their  meaning. 

By  Mr.  Schalleui. — A  sculptured  bas-relief,  2  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  and 
4  in.  thick,  in  oolitic  limestone,  found  three  years  ago  in  eioavating  for 
deep  foundatioQH  at  Broadwall,  Lambeth.  It  represented  a  figure  of  a 
chief  attu«d  and  armed  as  if  for  tbe  chase,  with  certain  attributes  of 
costume  of  a  non-European  character,  such  aa  a  deep  fringe  round  the 
loins,  and  strings  of  beads  on  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs.  The  spot  where 
it  was  found  was  formerly  a  bog,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  cai^  of  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  spot  It  was  pro- 
bably an  American  embletnatic  work  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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By  the  Meean.  Feabson. — Four  oval  chargers,  said  to  be  of  the  aiz- 
teenth  century,  but  which  were  pronounced  to  be  quite  modem,  &nd 
probably  manufactured  at  Ghent. 

By  Mr,  J,  T.  MicKLirrHWAiTB. — Two  fragments  of  MS.  Graylea,  both 
nf  Salisbury  use,  and  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  first 
bad  formed  part  of  a  very  fine  book  18'  x  13',  well  written  and  illumi- 
nated, but  with  no  miniatures  remaining.  It  conaiats  of  four  pieces,  in 
good  condition,  escept  that  some  leaves  have  the  margins  cut— first,  a 
quire  of  eight  leaves  complete  contains  the  servioea  from  the  First  Sunday 
afler  Trinity  to  the  Sunday  nest  before  Advent ;  second,  the  outside  sheet 
of  a  quire  with  services  for  Ember  Week  in  September,  and  for  the  octave 
of  the  dedication  of  a  church  ;  third,  a  quire  of  eight  leaves,  contiUQing 
the  fixed  parts  of  the  service  from  the  Kyrie  to  the  Agnut;  and  fourth, 
a  quire  of  eight  leaves,  of  which  the  firat  has  been  cut  away,  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  commune  sanctorum.  This  MS.  beaia  marks  of 
having  been  in  use  during  the  fifteen  years  which  intervened  between 
the  breach  with  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  adoption  of  vernacular  services 
by  the  Knglish  Church  in  1549,  In  the  first  sequence  wniut  Aposloli, 
the  verse  "  AntiocKut  et  Remut  coneedunt  tihi  regni  solium  "  has  the  word 
reynt  carefully  erssed,  and  Sacerdotii  written  over.  The  next  sequence 
has  similarly  uniu  substituted  for  prineeps  in  the  verse  "  quorum  prine^s 
per  erueem  acandit  Petrus  alta  poll  cubnina."  The  other  fragment  is  of 
thirteen,  not  quite  consecutive  leaves  14'  X  lOi'.  It  is  without  illumina- 
tions, and  contains  parts  of  the  propria  and  commune  Sanctorum  ;  it  has 
been  damaged  by  damp  oaA  worm,  but  has  no  alteration  in  the  text. 

By  the  Rev.  Edwin  G.  Jabvis. — A  Deed  of  Protection  to  Bridget 
Hurst  and  others,  under  a  commission  fVom  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
while  in  command  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  dated  1643.     This  docu- 
ment was  found  in  the  thatch  of  a  cottage  at  Overington,  near  Sleaford. 
May  6,  1876. 
The  Rev,  J,  Fullrr  Rdbseix,  F.S.A,,  in  the  Chtur. 

A  memoir,  by  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanlet,  was  read  by  Mr.  Burtt,  giving 
the  results  of  more  recent  discoveries  at  Forth  Dafarch,  in  Holyhead 
Island.  Some  investigations  of  a  Tumulus  had  been  made  there  in 
1848  (see  page  92),  and  further  excavations  were  carried  out  in  October 
1875.  They  brought  to  light  evidences  of  au  early  sepulchral  deposit, 
in  which  burial  and  cremation  had  been  united,  and  beneath  these 
sepulchral  remans  was  found  one  of  the  "  hut-cirole"  habitations,  of  which 
many  exist  upon  the  neighbouring  mountain.  This  interesting  com- 
munication is  printed  at  page  139. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  Mr.  Rakkikq  read  a  memoir  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  King,  "On  Stella's  Decern  Fuellre,"  in  illustration  of  which 
subject  Mr.  Franks  sent  a  solid  gold  ring  bearing  the  name  ibattb.  This 
paper  is  printed  at  page  144.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
authors  of  the  above  memoirs. 

ffntCquflftit  xnll  OBaduT  of  9rt  etHaUttl. 

By  the  Hoil  Wilbrabah  Eoerton. — Four  silver  ohaliceB  for  a  Scotch 

Presbyterian    community   at  Campheir,   or  Veere,   in    the    Island    of 

Walcheren,  in  the  Province  of  Zealand.      These  chalices  were   about 

seven  inches  high  ;  tliey  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  Netherlands, 
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and  were  Gothic  in  form  and  atjie.  On  the  bases  are  ineoriptions  ia  bud 
Latin  and  English,  BurrouDding  wreaths  containing  sheaves  of  airowa,  to 
the  effect  that  these  "Coups"  were  presented  in  1600.  Around  the 
arrows  is  inscribed  :  "Brotherlie  unitie  is  good  and  pleasant"  The  hall 
marks  oonsist  of  a  double  eagle,  a  capital  E,  and  an  animal  crowned. 

By  Mr,  Papiubn. — A  amall  ivory  carving  of  a  knigfat^  found  >t 
Lexden,  near  Colcheeter.  It  was  compared  by  Mr.  Burtt  to  a  bronie  in 
the  "  British  Room  "  at  the  British  Museum,  about  the  same  sin,  and 
similarly  anned. 


By  Mr.  FoRTircH. — A  portion  of  the  white  monastio  habit  of  Savona- 
rola.  The  exhibitor  gave  an  account  of  this  undoubted  relic  of  the  great 
Italian  reformer,  as  well  as  of  many  other  things  belonging  to  him. 
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THE  RECUMBENT  EFFIGIES  IN  NORTBAMPTONSHIRE.  By  Albkbi 
Hartsbobrk.  a  nriw  of  Photogrsphs  from  128  Seals  Drswicn,  by  the 
Aalhor,  with  DeteriptLrau.   (London  :  BuQ  Honttgn  Piokering,  1 90,  PiocadiUy.) 

Thb  hand  of  the  restorer  has  for  some  years  past  been  a  power  in  the 
land.  It  ie  a  matter  of  doubt,  however,  whether  the  doing  of  too  much 
in  the  shape  of  restoration  is  equivalent  to  Buoh  total  neglect  of  grand 
historical  remains  ea  we  see  too  manifestly  exhibited.  Well  indeed  mar 
the  intelligent  fury  of  the  archecologist  be  roused  when  through 
ignorance,  or  what  is  perhaps  worse,  monuments  of  bygone  worthies 
are  left  to  all  the  destructive  infiuences  of  time,  or  when  they  are  shifted 
from  corner  to  comer,  and  in  some  instances  actually  serve  the  basest 
nses.  Thus,  ws  have  seen  a  fine  altar-tomb,  vith  the  effigies  of  a  knight 
and  his  lady  recumbent  thereon,  moved  from  its  proper  situation  to  a 
dark,  dismal  comer  of  the  church,  where '  the  scholu^  of  the  Sunday 
school  were  in  the  weekly  custom  of  thumping  the  delicate  alabaster 
traoery  with  their  hobnailed  boots.  Again,  a  brass  bearing  date  1387 
has  been  drawn  &om  the  memorial  to  which  it  belongs,  and  has  been 
made  to  do  duty  as  the  support  of  the  altar  table.  From  the  remarks 
in  his  preface  to  his  fine  work,  Mr,  Hartshome  is  acut«]y  sensitive  to  the 
really  harsh  measures  so  constantly  accompanying  restoration.  He 
exults  in  the  faot  that  Northamptonshire  is  possessed  of  a  large  number 
of  monumental  effigies,  both  ecclesiastical  and  military,  and  that  so  many 
of  them  are  in  a  sound  condition.  The  work  has  been  very  carefully 
produced  and  published  in  eight  parts.  There  is  an  appendix  in  the  last 
part,  a  chronological  index,  and  an  index  of  persons  and  arms  and  names 
of  places.  The  effigies  were  drawn  in  pencil  on  the  spot  to  a  soale  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  the  foot.  Then  the  drawings  were  subsequently  done 
in  ink  and  photographed  by  the  carbon  process.  Interspersed  with  the 
figures  are  dettuls,  such  as  portions  of  armour  showing  certain  peouliaritiea 
of  arrangement,  as  maybe  witnessed  in  the  Sight- Hole  of  the  Tilting-Helme 
belonging  to  the  effigy  of  Ralph  Greene,  who  died  in  1419,  and  tiie  Gads 
or  gadlings  on  left  gauntlet  in  the  same  choice  example  of  fine  memorial 
sculpture.  All  these  details  are  copied  full  size  and  their  introduction 
is  of  great  Bemc«  in  enabling  the  ai-ohteologist  to  compare  such  singu- 
larities one  vith  the  other.  Students  in  sculpture  will  be  charmed  with 
the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Swinford,  who  died  in  1371,  the  figure  being  in  so 
good  a  state  of  preservation.  The  collar  of  S.S.,  which  forms  part  of 
the  oostume,  is  most  interesting  as  being  possibly  the  earliest  example 
of  the  ornament  to  be  met  with.  The  figure,  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
Spratton  Church,  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Hewnel  Landschaden, 
a  German  knight,  whoee  monument,  erected  in  1377,  is  one  of  the  many 
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which  adoni  the  ch  urch  of  Neckarsteinach,near  Heidelberg.  The  recumbent 
form  of  Sir  Robert  de  Vore,  at  Sudborough,  is  the  earliest  memorial  of 
a  military  worthy  in  this  volume,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  tolerable  oon- 
dition,  but  yielda  in  this  respect  to  that  of  Sir  David  de  Ksaeby,  at 
Caatle  Ashby,  which  bears  date  about  nineteen  years  later  on.  Its 
likeness  to  the  effigy  in  SaUsbury  Cathedral,  attributed  to  William 
Longespee  the  Yoanger,  who  died  in  1250,  is  properly  noticed.  A  still 
more  remarkable  figure  is  that  of  Sir  John  de  Lyons  in  the  church  at 
Warkworth,  who  fiuurished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy. 
This  monument  is  rich  in  its  peculiar  &shion8,  of  which  the  cydas  is  one 
of  the  moat  ramariuble,  only  elevea  other  examples  occurring  in  this 
countiT,  those  of  Sir  John  d'Abemonu,  Stoke  d'Abemonn,  Sumy,  and 
Humphrey  de  Bohun  being  amongst  them.  As  a  matter  of  oouise  the 
details  of  this  wondrously  fine  piece  of  sculpture  receive  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Hartsbome,  who  has  given  no  less  than  seven  portions  of  the  costume 
as  seen  on  the  knight's  figure.  These  coniust  of  the  ourions  anangemeut 
of  spur-strapa  on  outside  of  the  right  foot,  another  on  inside  of  left  foot, 
the  quaint  hon-sejant,  preventing  the  shield  firom  pressing  the  body,  the 
cup  elbow-guard  and  diso  in  the  form  of  a  hon'a  head,  and  the  la^ng  i^ 
the  cyclaa  over  Uaketon  and  Habergeon  together  with  a  part  of  the 
Baudnc  and  Misericorde.  This  latter  will  stnke  every  artist  as  well  as 
antiquary  by  the  beauty  of  its  decoration  and  the  correspondence  it 
presents  with  other  parts  of  the  ornamentation  so  cleverly  arranged  in 
the  genouillires,  the  pommel  of  the  sword,  &c  To  enlarge  &rther  on 
the  worluiianship  exhibited  in  this  specimen,  or  indeed  to  pursue  a  more 
extended  research  into  the  contents  of  this  book  would  be  identically  the 
same  thing  as  reproducing  it  in  eztcnso.  Any  work  wbioh  affords  an 
insight  into  the  hkeness  in  any  shape  of  individuals  who  were  celebrated 
in  their  day  as  eocleBiaatica,  statesmen,  or  warriors,  deserves  careful 
inspection ;  many  points  of  archaeological  value  are  certain  to  turn  up  in 
eluddation  of  some  disputed  question  or  another.  In  the  appendix 
there  is  a  notice  of  Nicholas  Stone,  who  was  master  mason  to  King 
Charles  I.,  at  the  wages  and  fee  of  twelve  pence  a  day,  and  who  was 
engaged  to  work  at  Kin^s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  at  the  Banqueting 
House,  Whitehall,  and  at  Windsor  Castle,  Extracts  from  his  pocket- 
book  are  given,  in  which  the  record  of  memorials  executed  by  him,  and 
the  prices  paid  for  the  same,  are  enumerated.  Besides  this,  the 
description  of  the  revels  at  Westminster,  in  the  reign  of  King  Heoiy 
VIII.,  drawn  up  at  the  King's  order,  by  Richaid  Gibson,  give  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the  traps  and  suits  worn  by  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  court.  Targets  were  cheap,  being  pau  Md  and  beaten  by  painter's 
craft  with  fine  gold  and  bought  on  the  occasion  for  fonr  sbiUmgs  the 
pair,  whilst  ostrich  feathers,  for  the  bonnets  of  the  king  and  lords,  were 
purehased  for  twelve  penoe  each.  The  interesting  antiquarian  mystery, 
yet  wailing  for  solution,  the  Collar  of  S.S.,  is  allowed  a  place  in 
these  pages,  no  less  than  fourteen  examples  appearing  in  one  of  the 
plates  of  details.  The  author  gives  as  aa  idea,  that  the  mystic  t,etters 
conveyed  some  definite  religious  sentiment,  addudng  in  token  thereof 
the  fact  that  church  Testmeuts  were  frequently  powdered  with  Sa  for 
Sanctus.  The  letters,  whatever  they  may  mean,  have  been  worn,  vrith 
a  difTerenoe,  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Henry  T. 
exhorted  those  of  his  train  who  were  not  noble  to  demean  themselves 
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well  at  the  Battle  of  Agmoourt  RDd  that  "  il  leur  donna  cong^  de  porter 
uu  collier,  Bem6  de  lettrea  EL  de  sou  ordie."  The  iUustrations  which 
auGOtupaiiy  this  aooount  shov  a  certaia  arbitrary  Brrangement  of  the 
letters  worth  notice.  Bnt  for  all  further  portioulars  on  this  subject  and 
on  the  effigies  tbeinfielTes,  which  render  the  county  of  Northamptonshire 
what  may  be  oalled  mouumentally  fomoiu,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
book  in  which  they  have  been  so  exhaustively  represented. 

W.  B. 


A  DBSCRIPTIVB  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  BRONZES  OF  BtmOPEAN  OBIQIN 
IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MDSEUM,  with  ui  IntKidiMitoiy  Motioe  by  C. 
Dhobt  E.  FoBTitCH,  F.S.A.    (London ;  Eyre  uid  Spottiiwooda.) 

To  one  who  so  thoroughly  understood  what  he  was  about  as  the 
author  of  this  large  Tolume,  the  work  involved  in  its  production  must 
have  been  a  real  labour  of  love.  The  catalt^e  itself  shows  a  widespread 
acquaintance  with  the  early  industries  of  the  grand  school  of  Florentine 
art  as  well  as  those  later  workmanBhipB  achieved  in  Germany  and 
Flanders,  A  spirit  of  artistic  zeal  is  manifest  in  minor  details.  The 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  Greek  sculptures,  as  shown  in  such  marvellous 
specimens  as  have  been  preserved  to  us,  has  been  evidently  recognised 
by  the  author,  who  has  given,  under  the  name  of  an  introduction,  a 
history  of  bronze,  commendng  with  the  composition  of  this  substance, 
the  fashioning  and  manipulation  thereof  its  use  in  pre-historio  times, 
also  in  sculpture  by  the  Egyptians,  Assyriana,  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians, 
&C.  The  great  works  in  bronze  which  were  produced  &om  the  chisel  of 
Pheidias  and  his  pupils  together  with  fine  eiamplee  of  other  develop- 
ments of  the  highest  period  of  Greoan  sculpture  ore  noted  in  suooesaion. 
The  Roman  art  as  displayed  after  the  time  of  Augustus  when  it  w&a 
made  subservient  to  architectural  decoration  and  portmiture,  the  bronzes 
belonging  to  the  Medinval  and  Renaissance  revival  are  referred  to  in 
Buocesaion.  Donatello,  the  great  sculptor  of  the  revival,  is  well  repre- 
sented at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  the  Martelli  Mirror,  a  plate 
of  which  may  be  inspected  in  the  body  of  the  catalogue.  The  works  of 
Andrea  Cione  di  Michele,  otherwise  Verocohio,  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  are 
celebrated  for  their  minute  and  highly  finished  execution.  A  spedmen 
in  the  museum  may  fairly  be  taken  as  one  of  his  best,  the  details 
showing  great  carefulnesa  in  the  completion  of  details.  It  is  well  that 
a  noble  example  of  the  art  of  Pitero  Torrigiano  is  preserved  in  this 
country.  The  magnificent  ti-inh  of  Henry  VII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
has  many  notable  features,  the  recumbent  figures  of  King  Heniy  and 
his  Queen  Elizabeth  are  admirably  wrought  in  bronze,  whilst  the 
mentorial,  also  in  the  same  material,  to  Margaret,  CountasB  of  Rich- 
mond, likewise  in  the  Abbey,  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  same  OTafty 
woricer.  The  decline  of  art  in  Itfdy  speedily  followed  on  the  advent  of 
the  great  Michel  Angelo,  no  bronze  work  of  his  remains  to  attest  his 
skill.  Of  the  daring  Horentine,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  flourished 
1500 — 1£71,  some  distinctively  important  productions  may  be  seen — his 
chef  d'muvre,  the  grand  Perseus  and  Medusa,  on  the  attainment  of  which 
he  expended  much  feverish  anxiety  and  time.  In  the  somewhat  inflated 
but  graphic  history  which  relates  the  casting  of  this  fine  bronze,  as 
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described  in  the  Tita  di  Cellini,  written  b;  himself^  we  learn  many 
ouriouB  particulars.  The  enthnaium  of  the  artist  orope  up  in  full.  He 
dreads  the  tardy  fusing  of  the  metaL  "E  veduto  cbe  il  metallo  nun 
correva  con  quella  prestezza  ch'ei  Boleva  fare,  oonoeointo  cbe  la  causa  forse 
eta  per  easersi  consumata  la  l^;a  per  virtu  di  quel  terribil  fuoco,  io  feci 
pigliare  tutti  i  mia  piatti  e  eoodelle  e  tondi  di  stagno,  i  quali  erano  in 
circa  a  dngento,  e  a  uno  a  udo  io  gli  tnettero  dinanzi  at  mia  canali,  e 
parte  ne  feci  gittare  drento  nella  fomace ;  di  modo  cho,  veduto  ogniuia 
che'l  mio  branzo  s'era  benisaimo  fatto  liquido  e  che  la  mia  forma  si 
empieva  tutti  animosamente  e  lieU  mi  aiutavano  e  ubbi  divauo."  If 
not  written  in  "very  choice  Italian"  the  acoount  is  demdedly  highl; 
dramatic  and  ^ows  with  sincere  zeal  and  eameatnesa.  The  bronze 
sculpture  in  Germany  oocupies  the  reader's  attention  in  a  separate 
chapter.  Allusion  is  of  course  made  to  the  bronze  monnment  erected  to 
the  Emperor  MaximiUan  in  the  Palace  Church  at  Innsbruck,  l^eie 
follows  on  the  sculpture  of  the  French  school,  that  of  Flanders,  tbe 
Netherlands  and  Spain,  the  works  of  the  various  masters  receiviag 
adequate  attention,  until  English  art  is  touched  upon.  It  is  an  agree- 
able fact  to  know  that  although  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  has  done  sad 
mischief  with  incised  brasses,  so  lar^  a  number  aa  4,000  are  still 
preserved  in  various  parts  of  England.  Many  of  these  are  superb 
examples  of  brass  engraving.  Details  such  as  those  in  the  memorial  to 
Thomas  Delamere,  Abbot  of  St.  Albau's,  circa  1396,  and  in  those  to  Sr 
John  d'Aubemoun,  in  Stoke  d'Aubemoun  Church,  Surrey,  are  most 
valuable  as  affording  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  ecdesiastical  and  militaiy 
oostumes  of  their  period.  Mention  is  made  of  the  bronze  efGgies  of 
Master  Torell  or  Torel,  whose  origin  baa  been  the  subject  of  some 
dispute,  certain  writers  inferring,  from  the  exoessive  beauty  of  hie 
designs^  that  bis  birth  was  Italian,  though  lands  were  held  by  a  family 
of  the  name  as  stated  in  Doomsday  Book.  The  chronicle  of  Eugli^ 
sculptors  and  bronzists  ia  brought  down  to  the  present  day.  At  page 
200  is  an  error,  the  only  one  to  be  detected  readily,  the  jaefix  Sir 
Charles  being  used  instead  of  Sir  Edwin  as  applied  to  the  modeller 
of  the  couching  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  concluding  remarks 
have  been  evidently  curtailed  in  consequence,  it  may  be  suimised,  of  the 
large  space  taken  up  by  the  catalogue.  In  thia  the  descripUons  are 
adapted  for  the  ready  comprehension  of  outsiders  as  well  as  of  students 
in  art,  and  amateurs  who  desire  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  possible. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  Table  of  Reference  from  the  Regislfr 
Numbers  of  the  Specimens  to  the  pages  on  which  they  are  described, 
together  with  the  Names  of  Artists,  Monuments,  Objects,  Localities,  £&. 
and  a  General  Index.  The  plea  of  the  author  that  the  subject  is  so 
interesting  is  amply  verified  by  the  manuor  in  which  every  part  of 
it  is  written.  Photographs  and  etchings  illustrate  many  of  the  broDses. 
Of  these  latter  preference  may  be  given  to  the  representation  of  the 
casket  2064,  where  the  story  of  Orpheus  ia  seen  in  rdief. 
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It  will  interast  man^  members  of  the  loetitnte  to  know  that  the 
fi^rtbcomiag  CongreEB  of  the  Sooi^t^  Frau^aiM  d'Arah€ologie  will  take 
place  thiB  year  at  Senlia,  firom  If  ay  28th  to  June  3rd.  The  ground  that 
will  be  gone  o'ver  will  include  that  from  Ohamplieu  to  Soiaaons  and 
Laon.  The  meeting  will  be  under  the  able  dtreotion  of  M.  Uoo 
Palustre  of  Tours,  the  aooompliBbed  Director  of  the  "Bulletin  Mtmu- 
mentaL" 

How  mudi  the  active  mind  of  Aroisse  de  Caumont,  the  fbuader  of 
thie  grent  aodetf,  must  still  be  missed,  it  will  be  needless  to  Bay, 
for  bis  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  cause  of  archeeology  are  fresh  in 
our  memories.  Few  shoulders  indeed  oould  bear  the  aroheeologioal 
burden  which  he  bore  so  long  and  with  so  much  advantage  to  his 
country,  nor  can  English  antiquaries  cease  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Bayeuz's  leanied  son. 

Antiquaries  of  all  complexions  will  look  forward  with  anxiet?  to  the 
siiooeesful  aooomplishment  of  the  transport  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  to  this 
oonntiy,  and  it  is  seldom  in  this  utilitarian  age  that  the  public  spirit 
of  an  individual  is  turned  in  such  an  interesting  direotion.  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson  will  certainly  have  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  everj'  antiquary  in 
the  task  he  has  bo  nobly  undertaken.  That  this  important  work  has 
been  entnuted  to  the  eugineeriog  skill  of  Mr.  J.  Dixon  is  sufflcient 
guaiuntee  of  its  ultiniate  success ;  and  it  la  only  astonisbing  that,  with 
with  the  amount  of  engineering  knowledge  we  have  so  long  poaseesed, 
the  monolith  should  have  been  the  property  of  the  nation  and  remained 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  for  so  many  years  upon  the  sands  of 
Alexandria. 
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NORHAM  CASTLE. 

B;  O.  T.  CLARE.  Kq. 

Thb  Castle  of  Norham-upon-Tweed,  "  Old  Norham,"  the 
Queea  of  Border  fortresses,  and  the  most  important  strong- 
bold  between  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  was  long  the  "  Castle 
Dangerous "  of  that  contested  territory,  and  the  stroagest 
place  on  the  Marches.  It  is  a  lasting  monument  of  episcopal 
magniSceuce,  founded,  restored,  and  maintained  by  Flambard, 
Pudsey,  and  fieke,  three  of  the  most  powerful  prelates  who 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Cuthhert,  and  as  an  example  of  a 
great  Norman  keep,  not  unworthy  to  be  named  with  Bam- 
borough  itself.  The  natural  strength  of  the  ground  led  to 
its  early  occupation  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  the 
traditions  of  Norham  are  in  keeping  with  its  architectural 
grandeur.  Here  the  Roman  Legions  paused  in  their  progress 
northwards,  and  threw  up  earthworks  which  may  still  be 
recognised,  and  which  were  probably  abandoned  when,  under 
the  military  occupation  of  the  country,  a  permanent  road 
was  laid  out  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  near  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  An  early  settlement  of  the  Sason  kings  of 
Deira  seems  to  have  been  on  the  steep  side  of  Yevering  Bell, 
the  ancient  Gebrium,  a  spur  of  the  Cheviot  range,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Norhara,  where  there  yet  remain  formid- 
able earthworks,  which  Mr.  Kaine  regarded  as  traces  of  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Ead  wine.  King  of  Deira  (585-633), 
the  disciple  and  friend  of  Paulinus,  but  who  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity  and  probably  his  taste  for  a  hill 
residence  from  Cadvan  of  Gwynedd,  by  whom  he  was  edu- 
cated. From  hence,  in  later  times,  his  successors  moved 
their  seat  to  Millfield,  a  place  near  to  the  Till,  and  scarcely 
nine  miles  from  Norham.  Probably  it  was  from  hence  that 
the  Saxon  kings  guarded  that  pass  of  the  Tweed  then  called 
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Ubbanford,  and  it  may  well  bo  that  their  handy  work 
remains  in  the  banks  and  ditches,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  camp  of  the  Legions,  but  incorporated  with  the  hiter 
castle,  and  which  much  resemble  in  their  figure  and  strength 
other  well-known  residences  of  the  9th  century.  Here,  near 
this  "  Northern-home  "  of  the  successors  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
Bishop  Ecfrid  of  Lindisfarne  founded  the  parish  church 
dedicated  to  that  saint,  towards  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  and  placed  in  it  the  remains  of  Ceolwulph,  king 
and  saint.  The  two,  contiguous  shires  of  Korham  and  Island, 
probably  given  by  Oswald  of  Northumberland  to  Lindisfarne, 
are  reputed  the  oldest  possessions  of  the  see  of  Durham,  and 
detached  from  the  body  of  the  bishopric,  presented  a  bold 
and  strongly  fortified  front  of  twelve  miles,  from  Coldstream 
to  Berwick,  to  the  Scottish  invaders.  Early  in  the  12th 
century  arose  the  Castle,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  so  grand, 
and  for  the  possession  of  which  English  and  Scottish  kings 
contended  for  centuries  with  varying  success.  The  great 
Edward,  "  Malleus  Scotorum,"  made  much  use  of  Norham  in 
his  wars,  and  here,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  castle,  were 
assembled  before  him  the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  throne, 
of  whom  he  selected  one  rather  on  the  score  of  his  sub- 
serviency than  of  his  worthiness.  It  was  also  from  Norham 
that  Surrey  and  Dacre  and  the  warders  of  the  middle  march 
directed  that  formidable  raid  which,  following  upon  Floddeu, 
carried  fire  and  sword  almost  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh. 
But,  although  the  broad  stream  of  Tweed  still  flows  at  the 
base  of  the  castle  rock,  and  the  scaurs  and  ravines  that 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  position  still  remain  unaltered 
upon  its  southern  frontier,  all  else  is  widely  changed.  The 
lofty,  though  ruined  battlements,  rising  far  above  the  tufted 
trees,  still  indeed  remain  the  landmark  of  the  local  Shire,  but 
they  no  longer  look  out  over  wasted  lands  and  ruined  villages, 
harried  alternately  by  Englishman  and  Scot,  "  galUng  the 
gleaned  land  with  hot  assays."  In  no  part  of  Britain  are  the 
fields  more  skilfully  cultivated,  the  rickyards  more  richly 
stored,  the  byres  stocked  with  cattle  of  a  higher  breed,  the 
farmhouses  indicative  of  greater  ease,  or  the  agricultural 
labourer  better  able  to  care  for  his  own  interests.  All  shows 
plainly  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  traveller  what  has  been 
achieved  by  the  sturdy  Northern  agriculturist,  under  the 
invigorating  influence  of  an  unfettered  trade. 
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Norham  occupies  the  hollow  of  a  grand  bend  of  the  Tweed, 
which  here  cuts  "  a  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantlc,"  out 
of  the  English  bank  to  bestow  it  upon  that  of  Scotland,  in 
the  form  of  a  broad  and  fertile  meadow.  The  castle  stands 
upon  a  rocky  platform,  the  south-western  extremity  of  a  clifi 
which  forms  the  river  bank  for  a  considerable  distance.  A 
deep  rarine  cuts  off  the  higher  ground  to  the  north-east,  and 
is  joined  by  a  less  marked  depression,  which,  deepened  by 
art,  sweeps  round  aud  forms  the  southern  defence  until  it 
opens  upon  the  steep  slope  which  descends  to  the  river 
and  forms  the  north  and  north-western  front  of  the  castle. 
Beyond  this  ditch,  which  contained  the  approach  from 
the  village  of  Norham,  and  more  to  the  south,  is  a  broad 
and  level  platform,  also  defended  by  deep  ravines,  upon 
which  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  the  Roman  camp,  and 
the  less  regular  banks  and  ditches  of  some  of  the  besiegers 
of  the  castle.  Both  in  its  choice  and  in  the  manner  of  occu- 
pation  of  the  position  is  shown  much  strategical  judgment 
and  engineering  skill  It  is  both  locally  strong  and  well 
selected  for  the  defence  of  St.  Cuthbert's  and  the  Northum- 
brian {rentier  from  Scottish  inroads,  as  well  as  for  the  cutting 
off  such  invaders  as,  having  advanced  southwards,  might 
be  forced  to  retreat.  The  description  of  Simeon  of  Durham 
is  both  concise  and  accurate.     Writing  of  Flambard  he  says, 

"CONDIDIT  CAaTELLHM  IN  BICEL80  PHABEDPTAB  BUPIS  SCPBR 
TUBDAH  rLDMBN,  UT  IHDB  LATROHUU  1NCUB3US  INHIBBRET  BT 
SCOTTOBPM  IBRUPTI0HE8.  1b1  BKIM,  DTPOTB  IN  OOHFINIO 
BEONl  AkGLOBDU  BT  SCOTTOBITM,  CREBEB  PBEDANTIBUS  AMTB 
PATBBAT  BXCUBSUS,  NULLU  IBIDBM,  QUO  HUJUSHODI  IHPBTUS 
KEPBLLERBNTUB,  PBAESIDIO  LOCATO." 

The  glories  of  Norham  indeed  have  been  honourably  re- 
corded in  every  stage  of  its  stirring  existence.  Its  sieges, 
misfortunes,  reparations,  and  their  particulars  and  cost,  are 
entered  in  considerable  fulness  in  the  sheriifs'  accounts  and 
in  those  of  the  Palatine  see,  and  finally,  in  its  neglect  and 
decay,  it  has  been  honoured  with  Scott  for  its  poet  and 
Raine  for  its  historian. 

The  plan  of  the  castle  is  irregular,  following  the  general 
outline  of  the  ground.  Like  Barnard  Castle,  its  form  is  a 
sort  of  quadrant,  the  north  and  east  faces  143  yards  and 
108  yards  long,  being  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  more  or 
less  straight,  and  the  border  to  the  south-west  a  curve  of 
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223  yards,  connecting  the  two  sides.  Of  the  area  thus  - 
enclosed,  the  north-eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  the  upper 
or  inner  ward,  the  plan  of  which  is  roughly  square,  57  yards 
east  and  west  by  47  yards  north  and  south,  covering  titere- 
fore  within  its  walls  2,680  square  yardii.  The  north  and 
east  Bides  of  this  ward  form  part  of  the  common  curtain  of 
the  whole.  In  front  of  the  other  two  sides  is  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  ravine  to  the 
northern  steep,  and  is  contained  wholly  within  Uie  oater 
ward,  the  available  area  of  which  is  thus  considerably  re- 
duced. The  whole  was  contained  within  a  curtain  wall 
which,  where  it  belonged  to  the  inner  ward,  was  high  and 
strong,  hut  where  to  the  outer  ward  was  unequal,  being 
high  where  it  crossed  the  ends  of  the  inner  ditch,  and  along 
a  part  of  the  north  front,  but  elsewhere  either  very  low  or 
of  but  moderate  thickness.  Most  of  the  care  of  the  engineer 
was  lavished  upon  the  inner  ward. 

The  keep,  the  great  and,  though  a  mere  ruin,  the  best 
preserved  feature  of  the  fortress,  is  rectangular,  and  mear 
sures  at  its  base  about  64  ft.  north  and  soutli  by  86  h.  east 
and  west,  and  is  or  has  been  about  90  ft.  high.  The  walls  range 
from  12  ft.  to  15  a  thick,  and  appear  to  be  8  ft.  to  10  ftatthe 
summit,  which  is  inaccessible.  The  east  end  is  a  part  of  the 
exterior  line  of  defence,  and  ranges  with  the  curtain.  The 
south  lace  looks  into  the  outer,  the  two  other  feces  into  the 
inner  ward.  The  exterior  faces  have  certain  poculiariUes. 
The  south-east  angle  is  capped  by  two  pilasters,  1 1  ft  broad 
and  of  slight  projection,  which,  like  the  similar  pilaster  at 
Kenilworth,  rise  from  a  rough  bold  sloping  plinth,  12  fL 
high,  continued  all  along  the  east  end.  These  pilasters  have 
various  sets-off  reducing  them  to  10  ft.  at  the  summit.  They 
meet  at  and  cover  the  angle,  which  is  solid.  Kear  the 
centre  of  the  east  end  is  another  somewhat  similar  pilaster, 
only  10  ft.  broad,  and  beyond  this  the  wall  has  been  pulled 
down  to  the  first  6oor.  The  part  left,  forming  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  keep,  had  no  pilaster,  but  is  bonded  into 
the  northern  curtain,  which  is  of  its  age.  The  southern 
curtain  is  not  in  the  line  of  the  keep,  but  sprung  from  its 
south  face  about  25  ft.  west  of  the  south-east  angle,  where 
it  is  seen  to  have  been  7  ft.  thick  and  of  the  height  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  keep,  or  about  30  ft.  This  also  was  of 
the  age  of  the  keep.     The  southern  face  of  the  keep,  so  far 
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at  least  as  its  outer  face  is  concerned,  ia  of  two  dates.  In 
the  centre,  but  belonging  to  the  eastern  or  older  part,  is  a 
pilaster,  8  ft.  broad,  but  without  sets-off.  Between  this  and 
the  south-east  angle,  above  the  curtain,  and  also  without 
set-off,  is  another  pilaster,  only  3  ft.  wide.  A  flat  wall, 
without  pilasters,  but  with  two  sets-off  near  the  summit, 
occupies  the  next  36  ft.  westward.  The  base  seems  old,  bat 
the  upper  part  is  certainly  later,  though  the  decorated  win- 
dows are  probably  insertions.  Kear  the  west  end,  about 
16  ft.  from  the  angle,  is  a  plain  pilaster,  3  ft.  broad  and 
6  inches  projection,  which  ascends  to  the  second  floor  lerel, 
and  stops  at  the  cill  of  a  small  pointed  doorway  in  the 
second  floor ;  above  this,  in  the  two  upper  stories,  are  two 
similar  but  rather  smaller  doors.  It  is  probable  that  these 
opened  from  mural  lobbies  into  gardrobes  of  timber,  pro- 
jected from  the  wall :  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any 
other  reason  for  doorways  so  placed. 

The  west  face  is  all  of  one  date,  and,  so  &r  as  the  doors 
and  windows  go,  of  tho  decorated  period.  The  wall  itself  is 
Norman.  Tho  curtain  of  the  inner  ward  abuts  upon  the 
south-west  angle,  and  is  about  30  ft.  high  and  very  thick, 
with  a  mural  closet  high  up  within  it,  which  may  be  the 
gardrobe,  constructed  in  1430-1.  There  are  two  poiuted 
doors,  both  at  the  ground  level ;  one  leading  into  the  south 
chamber  of  the  keep,  the  other,  near  the  centre,  into  a  well 
stair,  10  ft.  diameter,  which  ascends  in  the  wall  to  the 
summit,  and  terminates  in  a  raised  square  turret,  a  marked 
feature  in  every  view  of  the  keep.  Six  loops,  one  over  the 
other,  show  the  line  of  this  staircase,  and  a  few  feet  from  the 
top,  and  over  the  door  are  four  or  five  corbels,  which  evi- 
dently supported  some  kind  of  bretasche  of  timber,  to  protect 
the  doorway  below.  Above  are  various  windows,  three  of 
two  lights,  trefoiled,  square-headed,  but  decorated,  and 
others  of  one  light,  with  square  labels.  Towards  the  south 
end  of  this  front,  at  the  first-floor  level,  is  a  laq^  round- 
headed  doorway,  evidently  the  original  main  door  of  the 
keep,  the  outer  stair  leading  to  which  is  removed.  No  doubt 
this  stair  ascended  from  the  north  end,  and  the  chamber  in 
the  curtain,  now  inaccessible,  was  either  an  oratory  or  a 
gardrobe,  opening  from  the  vestibule  before  the  door.  This 
end,  like  the  south,  is  tolerably  perfect. 

The  north  front  is  almost  all  removed.     About   15  ft. 
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from  ibe  west  end  there  remains  one  jamb  of  a  door  at 
the  ground  level.  Beyond  this,  about  26  fl.  ia  level  with 
the  ground.  The  remainder,  about  45  ft,  remains  to  the 
level  of  the  first  floor,  and  is  pierced  hy  two  loops  from 
the  basement. 

The  interior  of  the  keep  shows  it  to  have  contained  a 
basement  and  four  floors,  the  whole  divided  east  and  west 
or  longitudinally,  from  bottom  to  top,  by  a  party  wall  5  (L 
thick,  of  which  only  the  lower  part  remains.  The  basement, 
at  the  ground  level,  is  composed  of  a  north  and  south 
chamber,  each  60  ft.  long,  the  northern  20  ft.  and  the 
southern  15  ft.  broad.  The  southern  was  divided  by  a  cross 
wall  into  two  chambers,  both  barrel-vaulted,  the  western 
rather  the  longer.  Tlie  eastern  has  a  loop  to  the  east,  high 
up,  set  in  a  splayed  round-headed  recess  ;  and  in  the  north 
wall  Is  a  door  leading  iuto  the  north  chamber.  In  the  south 
wall,  here  12  ft.  thick,  ia  a  breach  8  ft.  wide,  at  the  ground 
level,  which  probably  represents  a  loop.  The  western 
chamber  has  a  loop  in  the  aonth  wall,  the  recess  of  which 
runs  into  the  barrel,  producing  a  groin.  In  the  west  end  ia  a 
doorway  and  passage  through  the  wall,  here  15  ft.  thick,  and 
by  its  side  a  loop.  There  must  have  been  a  door  between 
these  southern  chambers,  in  the  cross  wall. 

The  northern  chamber  seems  to  have  been  one  room  only, 
broken  into  four  compartments  by  groined  vaulting,  between 
each  bay  being  a  broad  flat  band.  There  is  a  loop  at  the 
east  end,  and  two  others  near  it,  in  the  north  wall.  The  two 
western  bays  are  broken  down.  In  the  west  wall  is  a  loop, 
and  near  i^  in  the  north  wall,  the  jamb  of  a  door  of  entrance, 
probably  the  stone  doorway  into  the  dungeon  vault  made  in 
1429-30,  and  fitted  with  an  iron  gate.  This  basement 
vaulting  is  about  lO  ft.  high  to  the  springing,  and  is  original, 
as  at  Bamborough,  Mitford,  and  Newcastle,  and  the  walls 
and  loops  all  round,  seen  from  within,  seem  also  original,  and 
their  interior  face  work  is  excellent  open  jointed  ashlar. 
The  remains  of  the  cross  wall  show  the  first  floor  to  have 
contained  two  chambers,  both  probably  vaulted;  the  southern 
certainly  so.  Each  was  entered  by  a  door  from  the  western 
staircase.  The  north  and  much  of  the  east  wall  of  this  north 
chamber  is  gone.  In  the  west  end  is  a  decorated  window  in 
a  large  round-headed  recess,  flat-sided,  and  near  it  the 
entrance  from  the  staircase.     In  the  east  end  was  a  loop  in 
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a  splayed  recess.  The  soutliem  chamber  was  probably  a 
lower  and  lesser  hall.  In  its  east  end  is  a  door  from  the 
well  stair,  and  another  door,  large  and  round-headed,  once 
the  main  entrance.  Against  the  south  wall  are  seen  the 
remains  of  the  vault,  of  four  compartments,  groined,  the  bays 
divided  by  cross  arches  springing  from  corbels.  In  the 
roost  western  bay  was  a  fireplace ;  in  each  of  the  three 
eastern  a  round-headed  window  in  a  splayed  recess.  In  the 
east  end  is  a  pointed  recess  and  a  large  lancet  window,  the 
whole  evidently  an  insertion.  The  height  of  this  floor  was 
about  12  it.  to  the  spring  of  the  rault. 

The  second  was  the  floor  of  state,  and  in  the  original  keep 
also  the  uppermost  floor.  The  two  rooms  had  low-pitched 
open  roofs,  of  which  the  weather  mouldings  are  seen,  as  at 
Porchester,  in  the  end  walls.  These  rooms  were  entered, 
each  by  its  own  door,  from  the  well  stair,  but  the  northern 
door  has  been  built  up  and  a  loop  placed  in  it.  Of  the  north 
chamber  there  only  remains  a  large  window  in  the  west  wall, 
in  a  drop  arch,  a  decorated  insertion.  If  there  was  any  fire- 
place it  must  have  been  in  the  dividing  wall.  The  south 
chamber  was  evidently  the  great  hall.  In  its  east  end  is  a 
large  full-centred  Norman  recess,  containing  a  Norman 
window.  In  the  west  wall,  besides  the  staircase  door,  here 
pointed  below  a  square  label,  is  a  pointed  recess  and  window. 
In  the  south  wall  are  two  bold  round-headed  recesses 
splayed  to  small  lancet  windows,  and  west  of  these  a  pointed 
door,  probably  euteriiig  a  mural  chamber,  and  communicating 
with  the  door  already  mentioned,  in  the  outer  face  of  the 
wall. 

Originally  there  was  no  third  floor,  and  to  provide  this 
the  hall  roof  was  removed,  and  for  it  substituted  a  flat  ceiUng 
supported  by  nine  joists,  the  holes  for  which  remain.  On 
these  were  laid  the  planks  of  the  third  floor.  Of  this  the 
north  chamber  had  in  its  west  end  a  segmented  arched 
window  recess,  and  the  staircase  door,  now  blocked  up.  In 
the  north  chamber,  west  end,  was  a  similar'  staircase  door, 
and  a  pointed  window  recess.  The  east  wall  was  not  pierced, 
neither  was  the  south  wall,  save  by  one  window,  and  near  it 
a  small  pointed  door,  near  the  west  end.  The  covering  of 
this  story  was  composed  also  of  nine  joists,  which  carried  the 
planks  of  the  fourth  floor. 

Of  this  floor  the  remains  are  but  slight.    It  also  was 
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composed  of  two  chambers.  Of  the  north  the  west  wall 
remaina,  but  it  contains  neither  window  nor  staircase  door. 
The  south  chamber  has  in  its  west  end  a  window,  and  in  its 
south  wall  a  fireplace.  Of  this  wall  only  about  6  ft  in 
height  remains,  so  that  probably  about  4  ft  to  6  ft.  of  its 
upper  part  is  gone.  Considering  the  thickness  of  the  wall^ 
the  absence  of  mural  chambers  and  galleries  in  this  keep  is 
remarkable. 

The  keep  was  certainly  built  originally  by  Ealf  Flambard 
^in  1121,  and  the  eastern  end,  and  adjacent  halres  of  the 
north  and  south  sides  were  certainly  of  the  same  date.  It 
is  also  pretty  certain  that  Flambard's  keep  was  of  the  same 
size  with  the  present  one,  and  the  whole  basement,  and  the 
vaulting  of  the  first  floor  seems  original.  Probably  there 
was  but  one  entrance,  that  in  the  west  end  at  the  first  floor 
level,  and  there  would  be  in  that  case,  an  exterior  tower  or 
forebuilding,  covering  the  staircase,  and  of  which  there  seem 
to  be  traces  in  the  face  of  the  curtain  against  which,  as 
at  Kenilworth,  it  must  have  abutted.  The  entrance  ia 
quite  plain,  and  without  a  portcullis.  Bishop  Pudsey,  who 
ruled  from  1158  to  1174,  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  western 
half  of  the  ruined  keep.  Possibly  he  only  restored  it,  for  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  half  of  so  very  substantial  a  building 
should  hare  been  pulled  down,  either  with  the  means  or  in. 
the  time  at  the  disposal  of  any  band  of  invaders ;  still,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  western  half  differs  materially 
from  the  eastern.  In  the  latter  the  plinth  is  bold  and  high, 
and  the  pilasters  marked  features.  In  the  western  part  are 
no  pilasters,  and  no  pHnth  of  any  consequence,  and  the  seta- 
off  of  the  wall  are  at  a  different  height.  If  Bishop  Pudsey 
rebuilt  the  western  half,  he  did  so  in  the  late  Norman  style, 
so  that  the  work  harmonises  inside  with  that  of  Flambard. 
Pudsey  no  doubt  raised  the  walls  somewhat,  converted  the 
ridge  roots  of  the  second  story  into  a  flat  covering,  and,  m 
the  space  thus  gained  and  created,  added  two  more  floors,  as 
was  done  at  Porchester,  Kenilworth,  and  Richmond,  and 
many  other  Norman  keeps. 

In  the  Decorated  Period  great  changes  were  certainly 
made.  Doors  were  opened  at  the  ground  level  in  the  north 
and  west  walls.  The  forebuilding  was  removed,  and  in  its 
stead  a  well  stair  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  west  wall, 
80  as  to  provide  a  new  and  convenient  approach  to  each 
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floor ;  and  this  was  carried  up  to  the  eod  in  a  raised  turret, 
adding  somewhat  to  the  view.  The  entrance  to  this  stair- 
case was  at  the  ground  floor  on  the  outside,  hut  it  did  not 
lead  into  the  basement.  The  whole  of  the  west  wall,  and 
the  contiguous  half  of  the  south  wall,  were  faced  with  ashlar, 
and  window  cases  of  the  period  inserted.  All  this  may  well 
have  been  the  work  of  Anthony  Beke,  '  Frsesul  Magnanimus,' 
called  '  the  maist  prowd  and  masteriull  Busshop  in  all  Eng- 
land,' in  that  period 

<  When  Talour  bowed  before  the  rood  cud  book, 
And  kneeling  knighthood  serred  a  Prelate  lord.' 

The  window  recesses  all  through  the  building  are  mostly 
in  the  Korman  style,  and  therefore  in  almost  every  case 
much  older  than  the  windows  which  they  contain. 

The  three  ends  of  the  curtain  abutting  on  the  keep  are  of 
the  same  workmanship  with,  and  bond  into  it,  and  are 
about  30  ft.  high.  That  proceeding  northwards  is  capped 
nt  the  north-east  angle  by  a  stout  bastion,  with  a  salient 
angle  of  110  degrees,  two  faces  of  17  ft.,  and  shoulders 
of  4  ft.  This  is  evidently  a  rebuilding  atler  the  intro- 
duction of  artillery,  and  probably  tlie  work  of  Sir  George 
Bowes.  This  curtain  is  continued  30  ft.  further  along 
the  river  face,  and  is  thence  broken  down.  The  kitchen 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  angle,  the  hall  next  to  it, 
and  then  the  chapel,  all  built  against  the  north  curtain. 
The  curtain  now  standing  corresponds  closely  to  what 
the  survey  of  1515  calls  the  long  high  wall  from  the 
Dongeon  to  the  north-west  end  of  the  kitchen  (44  yards 
long  and  30  ft.  high,  contremured,  bo  as  to  be  28  fL  thick). 
We  are  told  that  in  1551  the  chapel  was  30  ft.  by  18  ft., 
with  walls  8  ft.  thick,  and  with  a  crypt  below  capable  of 
stabling  twenty  horses,  and  a  "  closet "  above,  and  that  the 
battlements  of  this  closet  and  of  the  long  wall,  were  of  the 
same  height,  and  so  extended  from  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  keep  round  to  its  south-west  angle.  In  Sir  George 
Bowes'a  rery  able  report  upon  the  Castle,  he  advises 
strengthening  this  wall  by  filling  the  hall  and  other  buildings 
with  earth,  and  forming  a  hall  in  the  first  floor  of  the  keep, 
which  seems  then  to  have  been  much  such  a  ruin  as  at  present. 
Passing  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the  keep,  whence  springs 
the  southern  curtain  of  this  inner  ward,  abio  30  ft.  liigli  and 
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very  thick,  this  is  continued  50  ft.,  and  then  broken  hy  s 
nearly  rectangular  hastion  tower  of  40  ft.  projection,  and  30  ft. 
breadth,  the  '  httle  Bulwark'  of  1551 ;  a  Decorated  iaaer- 
tion  to  give  a  flanking  defence  where  it  waa  much  needed. 
In  the  rear  of  this  tower,  which  probably  waa  of  the  nature 
of  a  bastion,  that  is  not  higher  than  the  curtain,  are  remains 
of  buildings.  Beyond  it,  a  high  bank  of  earth  and  rubbisli 
marks  the  line,  but  conceals  the  remains  of  the  resf  of  the 
curtain.  In  this  bank,  towards  the  west,  a  gap  marks  the 
position  of  the  gatehouse.  The  well  remains  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  ward,  and  indicates  the  general  position 
of  the  kitchen. 

The  outer  ward,  or  that  part  of  the  castle  outside  the  ditch 
of  the  inner  ward,  is  of  a  lunated  figure,  50  yards  at  the  widest 
part.  This  ditch  was  crossed  at  each  end  by  the  curtaia. 
The  lower  part  of  the  wall  at  tbe  east  end  still  remaios, 
and  is  about  8  ft,  thick,  and  30  fl.  high,  pierced  by  a  Normau 
ai'ch,  probably  for  a  postern,  as  at  Carlisle.  The  curtain 
along  the  Northern  front  is  gone.  The  slope  is  there  very 
steep,  and  in  Sir  George  Bowes's  time  this  was  trusted  to, 
and  the  wall  waa  a  mere  low  breastwork.  More  to  the  weat, 
as  far  as  the  lower  gatehouse,  the  wall  has  been  rebuilt.  It 
is  in  parts  about  15  fl.  thick  and  10  ft  high  inside,  and 
from  15  ft  to  20  ft.  outside.  It  probably  rests  in  part  on  a 
Norman  foundation,  but  the  superstructure  looks  Decorated 
or  later.  It  was  pierced  by  deep  recesaea  11  ft  broad  under 
a  flat  arch,  splayed  to  a  loop,  and  intended  to  flank  the 
approach  fVom  the  town  to  the  outer  gate.  Three  of  these 
recesses  remain,  and  probably  there  were  two  more. 

The  lower  gatehouse  is  a  rectangular  block  40  ft.  long  by 
20  ft  broad,  and  of  30  ft.  projection  within  the  curtain.  It 
is  pierced  by  a  passage  15  ft  wide,  reduced  at  each  end  and 
in  the  centre  by  gate  piers  to  12  ft  These  piers  carried 
ribs  to  stiffen  the  barrel  vault  of  the  paaaage.  The  arches 
were  round  headed.  There  was  no  portcullis.  In  front  of 
the  gate,  as  at  Tickhill,  are  two  projecting  walls,  between 
which  there  was  probably  a  drawbridge.  There  waa  an 
upper  floor.  This  gatehouse  is  evidently  Norman,  and  no 
doubt  Flambard's  work. 

From  the  gatehouse  eastward  for  about  130  yards  tbe 
curtain  ia  represented  by  a  high  and  steep  bank  of  earth  and 
rubbish,  which  no  doubt  contains  ita  foundations.  The  ground 
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rises,  and  the  original  bank,  as  well  as  the  curtain  upon  it, 
were  evidently  raised  to  command  the  platform  opposite  an<l 
beyond  the  ditch,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
position  for  besiegers.  The  curtain  recommences,  and  is 
continued  for  80  yards  along  the  high  ground,  forming  the 
east  end  of  the  southern  front.  This  part  of  the  curtain  is 
very  curious,  and  not  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  Upon 
it  are  the  remains  of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  polygonal  bastions, 
but  io  the  line  of  the  wall,  between  them,  are  six  round- 
headed  arches  of  about  12  ft.  span  springing  from  square 
piers  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  broad.  Most  of  the  masonry  is  so 
rough  that  it  evidently  was  intended,  as  at  Soiithamptoo 
Castle,  to  be  covered  with  earth,  though  why,  while  the 
foundation  is  excellent,  this  mode  of  supporting  the  curtain 
should  have  been  employed,  is  not  clear ;  but  the  first,  that 
is  the  most  western  of  these  arches,  is  of  ashlar,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  gateway,  and  is  probably  the  gateway  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  Castle  as  having  had  its  gates 
unskilfully  hung  upon  gudgeons  so  placed  that  they  could  be 
lifted  off  from  the  outside.  Beyond  these  arches  and  bastions 
the  curtain  makes  a  sharp  turn,  and  proceeds  northwards  Co 
60  yards,  to  cross  the  ditch  and  join  the  keep. 

In  front  of  the  lower  gate  is  a  small  platform,  beyond  the 
ditch,  and  which  was  no  doubt  stockaded  to  cover  the 
entrance  and  enclose  the  harriers. 

The  archway  described  aa  probably  a  gate  may  have  been 
intended  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  villagers  and  their 
cattle,  in  the  event  of  a  raid.  The  outer  ward  was  intended 
by  Flarabard,  it  is  said,  to  afford  this  shelter,  and  the  deep 
outer  ditch  was  also  so  employed.  In  late  times  a  complaint 
is  made,  that  whereas  formerly  the  Castle  ditch  was,  under 
all  circumstances,  a  place  of  security  for  the  villagers  and 
their  property,  now  tbey  are  attacked  and  captured  by  the 
Scottish  rievers  under  the  very  walls  of  the  fortress. 

The  southern  and  outer  ditch  is  said  to  have  been  used  as 
a  mill-pool,  its  mouth  being  closed  by  a  dam.  This  ditch  is 
reputed  to  have  been  excavated  in  1495,  but  though  it  may 
have  been  then  deepened,  and  a  dam  formed,  it  must  always 
have  been  part  of  the  original  defence. 

Although  there  is  no  record  of  any  fortress  or  residence 
here  before  the  time  of  Flambard,  it  is  most  probable,  look- 
ing to  the  portion  and  the  earthworks,  that  it  was  soem- 
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ployed  by  the  Saxon  kings  of  Deira.  These  earthworks  and 
the  general  treatment  of  the  position  are  thoroughly  English, 
just  aa  the  manner  in  which  they  are  incorporated  vfiih  the 
woikfl  in  masonry  is  thoroughly  Norman. 

The  authentic  history  of  the  Castle  begins  with  1121,  when 
Bishop  Flambard  is  recorded  by  Hoveden  to  have  commenced 
it.  Probably  Flambard's  keep  much  resembled  in  outUne 
and  dimension,  save  that  it  was  from  10  fL  to  20  ft.  lower, 
that  we  now  see,  and  his  inner  and  outer  ward  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  the  same  with  the  present,  and  in  great 
part  within  the  existing  walls.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1136, 
the  Castte  was  taken  by  Darid,  king  of  Scotland,  and  held 
for  his  niece  the  Empress  Maud,  for  some  months,  until 
under  a  treaty  with  Stephen  it  was  restored  to  the  bishop. 
David,  however,  again  attacked  and  took  it  in  1138,  when  it 
is  said  to  have  suffered  much  injury,  and  to  have  been  dis- 
mantled. 

Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey,  reputed  to  have  been  Stephen's 
nephew,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1153,  and  pro- 
bably at  Stephen's  suggestion,  restored  the  keep.  What  he 
did  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  since  the  lapse  of  40 
years  had  not  materially  changed  the  style  of  architecture 
then  in  use,  but  whatever  it  was  it  was  confined  to  tlie  west- 
em  parts  of  the  keep,  and  did  not  afiect  the  eastern  end. 
His  funds  were  raised  by  the  sending  his  archdeacon  round 
the  country  provided  with  a  fragment  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
winding-sheet,  to  be  shown  to  subscribers  only.  Pudsey's 
labours  were  only  too  succeBsful,  for,  being  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  party  of  Prince  Henry  and  the  Scots, 
he  was  called  upon  by  Henry  U.  to  give  up  Norham,  toge- 
ther with  Durham  and  Northallerton  Castles,  and  did  so  in 
1174-7,  when  his  castellan,  Roger  de  Conyers,  was  super- 
seded by  Wm.  de  Neville.  Soon  afterwards,  upon  paying  a 
fee  of  2,000  marks,  the  Castles  of  Durham  and  Norham  were 
restored  to  the  see  :  Northallerton  had  been  destroyed.  On 
the  bishop's  death  in  11 95,  Norham  again  fell  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  £29  6s.  8d.  was  paid  for  its  maintenance. 

King  John  was  here,  it  is  supposed,  four  times  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  and  the  consequent  holding  of  the  Castle 
by  the  crown.  First,  4th  Aug.,  1209,  the  only  visit  recorded 
in  his  itinerary,  when  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Scotland. 
He  stayed  at  least  three  days,  for,  as  Mr.  Eaine  has  pointed 
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out,  an  inatniment  pven  in  the  Fcedera  aa  dated  7th  Aug. 
Northampton,  is  clearly  from  Norham.  A  little  later  he  here 
seeras  to  have  negotiated  a  treaty  with  William  the  Liod, 
which  was  confirmed  at  another  meeting  ahout  Nor.  1211, 
when  William  brought  his  bod  Alexander  to  do  homage.  He  it) 
also  said  to  have  paid  another  viait.  All  that  can  be  shown 
is  that  in  April,  1210,  he  was  at  Durham,  and  in  1213  at 
Warkworth,  places  within  easy  reach  of  Norham. 

In  1215,  t^e  Castle  was  besieged  without  success  for  forty 
days  by  Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  who  thence  advanced  into 
England,  leaving  Norham  and  Bamboroiigh  unsubdued  in 
his  rear.  He  retired  before  John,  whose  followers  harried 
the  Scottish  border  up  to  Edinbui^h. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in  1210,  Norham  was 
visited  by  Pandul^  the  Legate,  who  had  recently  consecrated 
Bishop  de  Marisco  to  the  see.  With  him  came  Stephen  de 
Segrave,  on  the  part  of  England,  and  King  Alexander,  to 
settle  disputes  between  the  two  kingdoms.  On  the  bishop's 
death,  1226,  and  even  after  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Poer, 
1228,  Norham  was  held  by  the  crown.  In  1258,  Kobert 
Nevill  of  Raby  was  constable  for  the  crown.  Bishop  An- 
thony Beke  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1283,  and  held  it  till 
1310.  He  was  rather  a  warrior  and  statesman  than  a  priest, 
and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  Edward's  northern  transac- 
tions. In  Hay,  1291,  Edward  I.  was  at  Norham,  attended 
by  a  large  muster  of  northern  barons,  to  meet,  hear,  and  de- 
cide between  the  claimants  of  the  Scottish  crown.  Edward 
resided  in  the  castle  ;  the  Scots  were  quartered  at  Lady, 
kirk,  then  Upaetliiigton,  beyond  the  Tweed.  The  proceed- 
ings were  opened  on  the  10th  of  May  with  great  state  in 
the  church  of  Norham,  and  in  the  same  church,  that  now 
standing,  Edward,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  received  the  recogni- 
tion of  hia  authority  by  the  claimants.  The  court  was  then 
adjourned  to  Berwick,  and  Baliol,  who  was  said  to  owe  his 
selection  to  the  bishop's  interest,  rendered  homage  ipr  Scot- 
land at  Newcastle,  in  1296,  Bishop  Beke  raised  the  banner 
of  St.  Outhbert,  and  attended  his  sovereign  into  Scotland,  at 
the  bead  of  140  knights,  1,000  foot,  and  500  horse,  he  him- 
self leading  them  in  armour.  The  roll  of  Caerlaverock  de- 
scribes him  as — 

"  Le  noble  ereBke  de  Donreanme, 
Le  plui  vaUlsnt  clerk  de  RoiaaEae." 
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These  troops  formed  the  Tan  of  the  royal  army,  and  pene- 
trated as  &r  as  Aberdeen.  He  was  present  also  in  later 
campaigns,  and  in  one  waa  wounded.  His  power  and  arro- 
gance were,  however,  too  great  for  a  subject,  and  excited 
the  ill-will  of  Edward,  whom,  however,  he  surrived,  dying 
1310.  Beke  was  a  magnificent  builder,  and  it  is  probably  to 
him  that  must  be  attributed  the  facing  of  the  part  of  the 
keep  which  had  been  restored  by  Pudsey ;  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  great  well  staircase  and  decorated  window  frames. 
In  1314,  the  Castle  was  conceded  by  Bishop  Kellow  to  the 
crowD,  and  Edward  II.  is  said  to  have  executed  some  repairs 
there.  In  1316  it  was  restored  to  the  see.  Norham  had 
its  full  share  of  the  troubles  of  the  Border  during  the  weak 
reign  of  Edward  II.  Its  captain,  Thomas  Gray,  was  twice 
besi^ed  in  form  by  the  Scote,  once  by  blockade  for  twelve 
months,  and  once  for  seven  months.  On  one  occasioD  the 
outer  ward  was  taken,  but  as,  after  three  days'  possession,  the 
enemy  could  produce  no  impression  upon  the  inner  ward, 
they  retired  from  so  dangerous  a  proximity.  Later  in  the 
reign,  1322,  it  was  taken,  but  recovered  by  Edward  in  per- 
son, after  a  siege  of  ten  days.  In  1 327,  the  night  of  the 
coronation  of  the  new  sovereign,  it  was  near  being  taken  by 
treachery,  but  the  plot  was  frustrated  by  Thomas  Manvers, 
then  captain.  Edward  is  reputed  to  have  executed  great 
works  at  the  castle. 

Edward  III.  found  IJewis  Beaumont  in  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham. The  bishop  recovered  Norham,  though  with  some 
difficulty,  but  Barnard  Castle  remained  alienated.  In 
1335,  nia  successor.  Bishop  Bury,  held  an  ordination  at 
Nortuim. 

In  1356,  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  the 
Scots  burned  Norham,  probably  the  village,  and  surprised 
the  town,  but  not  the  Castle,  of  Berwick,  which  held  out  tilt 
the  arrival  of  Edward  III.  from  Calais,  when  the  affront  was 
amply  avenged,  and  Bishop  Hatfield  attested  Baliol's  sur- 
render of  the  crown  at  Roxburgh  Castle  in  1357.  During 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  Norham  was  well 
maintained,  and  played  a  part  is  all  the  great  transactions 
on  the  Border.  The  accounts  kept  by  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham are  very  copious,  and  contain  many  curious  technical 
and  local  words.  The  outer  bridge  was  repaired  with  tim- 
ber in  1405,  as  was  the  roof  of  the  Fex,  or  Fox-hall  within 
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the  Castle.  A  wheel  was  made  for  the  well,  with  an  axle, 
gudgeons,  and  a  bucket.  The  great  and  other  chambers 
and  the  kitchen  were  leaded.  Mention  ia  made  of  the 
chapel,  and  of  the  chaplun.  The  nights  being  long  and 
cold,  extra  wages  were  paid  to  the  watchers,  lights  were 
allowed  for  the  chapel,  and  repairs  effected  for  the  whole 
Castle  excepting  the  great  tower.  In  1408  the  west  gate 
was  wholly  rebuilt  in  298  days  at  a  cost  of  £37  Si.  7d. 
This  can  scarcely  be  the  lower  or  outer  gate  at  the  extreme 
west,  which  ia  much  older,  and  was  probably  the  inner  gate, 
which  is  also  to  the  west  of  the  keep.  "  Les  skafald  "  is 
mentioned,  and  a  paling  of  wood  round  the  tower.  In  1422 
was  built  the  "  new  tower  within  the  Castle,"  and  in  1426-7 
four  iron  doors  were  brought  from  the  biahop's  forges  at 
Auckland. 

In  1429-30,  during  the  episcopate  of  Cardinal  Langley, 
"  quEedam  nora  latrina  "  was  appended  to  the  west  side  of 
the  great  tower,  a  work  not  completed  in  1431-2.  Also  a 
great  doorway  in  stone  waa  made  under  the  vault  of  the 
Dongeon  of  the  great  tower,  probably  the  door  in  the  north 
wall,  of  which  one  jamb  remains.  The  doorway  was  fitted 
with  an  iron  door.  The  draw-well  had  a  new  wheel,  and  a 
new  horse  mill  was  constructed  within  the  Castle. 

Hitherto  the  bishops,  when  in  possession  of  the  Castle,  had 
occupied  it  by  their  own  officers,  but  in  1435  the  cardinal  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  letting  it  for  a  term  to  some  powerful 
captain  who  was  bound  to  maintain  and  defend  it,  and  re- 
ceived a  good  payment  for  so  doing.  This  practice  was 
found  convenient,  and  resorted  to  not  infrequently  after- 
wards. The  lessee  seems  sometimes  to^  have  been  invested 
by  the  bishop  with  the  offices  of  constable  of  the  Castle  and 
sheriff  and  escaetor  of  the  see.  Bishop  Fox  began  his  rule 
in  1495  by  deepening  the  outer  ditch,  and  indeed  the  aspect 
of  the  times  rendered  prudent  all  possible  precautions  for 
defence. 

In  that  same  year,  Henry  YII.,  alarmed  at  the  reception  of 
Warbeck  in  Scotland,  prepared  for  war,  ^d  a  commission  of 
array  for  the  Marches  was  issued  to  the  bishop,  and  Lord 
Surrey  took  the  command  north  of  Trent.  James  crossed 
the  Border  in  two  successive  years,  and  in  the  second,  1497, 
appeared  in  person  before  Korham.  It  was  strong  and  well 
garrisoned,  and  by  some  accounts  the  Bishop  threw  himself 
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iDto  the  fortress,  witbio  which  shelter  had  been  afibrded  to 
all  the  country  rouud.  During  sixteeo  days  of  fierce  assault 
the  outer  defencea  were  much  injured,  but  the  place  was  not 
entered,  and  Surrey  came  to  its  relief.  The  bishop  then  laid 
aside  the  temporal  arm  and  excommunicated  Redesdale 
and  Tyuedale.  In  September,  1498,  he  was  at  Norham  and 
lifted  his  censure  from  uie  Borderers  who  submitted.  Hamerliii 
and  Garth  his  lieutenants  during  the  siege  were  pensioned 
for  their  bravery  in  the  defence. 

In  1513,  22Dd  August,  the  year  of  Flodden,  King  James 
crossed  the  Tweed  in  force,  and  on  the  29th,  Norham,  ira- 
peifectly  garrisoned,  was  surrendered  to  him,  and  very 
roughly  buidled.     The  king  then 

"  Wasted  hia  time  with  Heron'a  dame," 

while  his  army  took  Etal,  Wark,  and  Heton,  and  the  lesser 
holds  of  Tilmouth,  Shoreswood,  Twiael,  Duddoe,  and 
Thornton.  This  gleam  of  success  was  succeeded  by  the  defeat 
of  Flodden,  after  which,  in  1514,  Lord  Dacre  ravaged  the 
Scottish  border  to  beyond  Bortbwick.  If  the  bishop's  garri- 
son showed  want  of  courage  during  James's  attack,  the  main 
body  of  the  forces  of  the  bishopric  redeemed  its  character  at 
Flodden,  where  they  led  the  van  under  Sir  Wm.  Bulwer.  It 
was  the  last  appearance  of  St.  Cuthbert's  banner  in  the  open 
field,  and  often  as  it  had  been  displayed,  it  had  never  been 
attended  by  defeat  Bishop  Rutbal  once  more  put  the  castle 
iu  repair ;  the  inner  ward  and  the  keep  were  made  safe,  and 
much  money  expended  in  masons'  and  carpenters'  work  on 
walls  and  roofa.  The  castle  had  been  "  prostratum  et  dis- 
ruptum  ad  terram "  by  the  Scots,  a  phrase  which,  however, 
is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  Bishops-Middleham  is  said  to 
have  been  stripped  for  materials  for  Norham.  By  1515 
the  Castle  was  in  order,  victualled,  and  garrisoned.  The 
walls  were  countermined  as  a  precaution  against  "  sawting," 
or  blowing  up.  The  outer  walls  were  buttressed,  and  pro- 
vided with  "  Murderers,"  a  well-known  piece  of  ordnance  of 
that  day.  When  all  was  done,  the  masons  were  despatched 
to  pull  down  Home  Castle. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  lasted  very  long  at  Norham,  for 
William,  Lord  Greystoke,  the  captain,  found  the  outer  ward 
BO  ruined  as  to  be  defenceless.  Its  four  towers  were  too  low. 
but  the  inner  ward  was  regarded  "  with  the  help  of  God  "  as 
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impregnable.  At  this  time  the  long  wall  between  the  inner 
gnte  and  the  nether  gate  next  the  water  was  ready  to  be 
embattled.  The  four  towers  were  to  be  raised  with  ash- 
lar, and  quarry  rubbish  was  ready  to  611  up  three  of  thorn. 
Wolsey  held  the  see  from  1522  to  1528,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  troubled  himself  about  the  Castle. 

About  1530  the  Scots  appeared  before  Norham,  but  the 
Castle  was  saved  by  the  valour  of  Archdeacon  Franklin,  who 
had  a  special  coat-of-arms  assigned  to  him  by  Henry  VllJ. 
for  this  service.  At  this  time  there  was  rcguhir  stabling  for 
60  horses,  a  byre  for  men,  which,  if  necessary,  could  hold  50 
more,  and  there  was  room  beneath  the  chapel  for  another 
20,  or  130  ia  all.  Besides  stores  of  salt  meat,  fish,  and 
grain,  6  fed  oxen  and  400  sheep  lay  nightly  beneath  the 
castle  wall.  The  gan-ison  was  compased  of  59  men,  besides 
children.  This  state  of  defence  was  probably  stimulated  by 
a  whisper  of  treason,  which  caused  the  Privy  Council  to  direct 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  "  to  look  to  it."  Bishop  Tunstal  seems 
to  have  maintained  the  defences  during  the  reign  of  Mary. 

Id  the  next  few  years,  however,  great  changes  took  place. 
In  1542  the  Castle  was  finally  put  in  order  by  Bishop  Tun- 
stal, but  in  1551  the  bishop  was  deprived,  and  the  Castle  was 
reported  again  to  need  repairs.  The  wall  of  the  inner  ward 
towards  the  Tweed  was  rotten,  the  water  having  got  into  it 
on  the  removal  of  the  lead  from  the  adjacent  buildings,  and 
in  such  a  state  that  a  very  light  battery  on  the  Scots'  bank 
would  suffice  to  bring  it  down  with  the  hnll  and  kitchen. 
Half  the  keep  had  some  time  since  fallen.  The  reporter,  Sir 
George  Bowea,  points  out  the  weakness  of  the  place,  and 
then,  at  great  length,  how  an  old  castle  was  to  be  made  de- 
fensible in  modern  warfare.  He  especially  dwells  on  the 
absence  of  flanking  works.  The  outer  ward  wall,  on  the  east, 
west,  and  south  is  old,  thin,  and  weak,  and  its  small  ward 
towers  badly  placed  as  flankers.  The  north  wall  was  a  low 
parapet,  and  the  outer  ward  gates  so  hung  that  they  could 
be  lifted  from  the  outside.  He  advises  filling  hall  and 
kitchen  with  earth  to  support  the  river  ward  wall,  and  con- 
Btructiug  a  hall  in  the  ruins  of  the  keep.  He  is  said  to  have 
lowered  the  keep  one  story,  reserving  only  the  stair  turret 
as  a  look-out.  Probably  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  north- 
east bastion  was  built,  and  the  embrasures  made  in  the  outer 
vtarA  wall. 
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In  1557  there  was  a  fray  in  front  of  the  Cnstle,  in  the 
space  between  the  bridge  and  the  iron  gate.  There  were 
but  four  men  in  the  place.  In  1559,  Tunstal  died,  and  the 
castle  was  finally  and  by  law  detached  from  the  see  of  Dur- 
Itam  and  held  by  the  crown,  liord  Hunsdon  having  a  lease  of 
it  from  Elizabeth.  Lord  Hunsdon's  repreaentaliTes,  the 
Careys,  were  induced  by  James  to  part  with  their  lease  to 
Home,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  in  wbose  favour  the  property  was 
converted  into  a  freehold  to  he  held  by  socage  tenure  of  tlie 
crown.  As  late,  however,  as  1583  it  was  kept  up  as  a  place 
of  defence,  probably  for  the  police  of  the  border,  and  had  an 
estabhshment  of  a  captain  of  horse,  an  ensign  bearer,  a 
trumpeter,  a  porter  and  assistant  porter,  a  master  gunner,  a 
quarter-master  gunner,  1 6  gunners,  a  chaplain  and  a  sur- 
geon, costing  not  less  than  £1 703  6^.  6d.  per  annum. 

The  history  of  Norham  Castle  and  Shire  will  be  found 
given  in  great  detail  and  with  great  accuracy  in  the  history 
of  Korth  Durham,  by  the  Kev.  James  Kaine. 
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B;  tlw  Bn.  PnbunUiT  SGABTU. 

When  the  Institute  met  last  year  at  Canterbury  an  op- 
portunity was  given  for  inTeatigating  the  Roman  maritime 
cities  of  the  Kentish  coast,  the  places  of  landing  in  Koman 
times  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul.  The  remains  that 
mark  the  period  of  Roman  occupation,  and  the  roads  which 
converged  from  these  landing-places  to  a  central  point, 
Canterbury  (the  Roman  Durovernum),  were  then  pointed 
out.  The  controverted  point,  where  the  first  Roman  army 
under  Julius  Caesar  landed,  is  not  yet  conclusively  settled.* 
Three  points  are  obstinately  maintained  with  all  the  ability 
and  learning  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
The  point,  also,  at  which  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  in  bis 
second  expedition  is  still  left  in  doubt,  although  argument 
and  demoastratioa  seem  to  show  it  was  Haliiford,  at  the 
Coway  stakes," 

This  campaign  of  Julius  Crosar  makes  us  acquainted  vrith 
Verulamium  ^  (St.  Alban's],  but  carries  us  no  further  into 
Britain.  So  far  we  are  indebted  to  "  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries." We  have  now  to  wait  for  the  lapse  of  nearly  100 
years,  and  we  get  a  further  insight  into  British  history,  and 
to  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Britain.  We  come  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Aulus  Plautius,*  and  to  the  landing  of  Claudius  on 
this  island.  There  is  every  reason  for  behering  that  to  the 
campaign  of  Aulus  Flautius,  and  to  a  camp  of  that  general, 
London  owes  its  rise.  The  reasons  for  this  are  elaborately 
given  by  Dr.  Guest  in  his  paper  on  the  campaign  of  Flautius, 
with  his  usual  learning  and  clearness  of  argument.  Ho 
fixes  the  date  to  A.  D.  43,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
Flautius  "  drew  the  lines  of  circumvallation  round  his  camp, 
he  founded  the  metropolis  of  Britain."  It  is  in  this  cam- 
paign that  we  become  acquainted  with  Camulodunum,  the 

'  R  C.  M.  '  Casiar,  B.  O.  v.  SI 

>  Cnw,  a  a.   T.  18.    Areh.  Jouru.,  *  A.  U.,  43-60.     (Taa.  Ann,,  xd.) 

ToL  niiL  p.  lOB. 
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capital  of  the  Trinobantea,  a  people  inhabiting  the  counti; 
j-epresented  now  by  the  county  of  Essex, 

We  have  it  mentioned  by  Fhiiy,  N.  H.  2,  s.  187.  Dio 
Cassius  calls  it — 

"  To  Ko/xouXoSovvov  to  tm  KWofifXXwov  fiatriXttov," 

In  Bssex  many  coins  are  found  having  the  name 
cvKOBELiNVS,  8on  of  TasciOvaDus.  Thoy  hare  also  the  Mint 
mark,  Camu  or  Cam — Camulodanum.  So  much  is  said  of 
CamuloduDum  in  Tacitus,  Agric,  c  14,  and  Ann.  xiu  32, 
and  Dio  Caasius  so  fiilly  details  the  victory  of  Claudius  and 
tlie  taking  of  Camutodunum,  that  one  would  have  thought 
110  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  the  place  could  have 
existed ;  but,  like  other  places,  its  site  has  also  been  ques- 
tioned, and  a  controversy  haa  arisen  about  it. 

The  expression  of  Tacitus  (Ann.,  lib.  xii.,  c.  32), "  Cetertim 
Clade  Icenorum  compositi  qui  helium  inter  et  pacem  duln- 
tabant ;  et  ductus  in  Cangos  exercitus.  Vastati  Agri, 
pi-sdie  passim  actw  :  non  ausis  aciem  hostibus,  vol  si  ex 
occulto  carpere  agmen  tentarent,  punito  dolo.  Jam  ventura 
liaud  procul  mari,  quod  Hiberniam  insulam  aspectat ;  cum 
ortffl  apud  Bngantes  discordiEe  retraxSre  ducem  destioa- 
tionis  certum,  ne  nova  moliretur,  nisi  prioribus  lirmatis.  Bt 
Brigantes  quidem,  panels  qui  arma  cceptabant  interfectis,  in 
reliquos  dat&  venia,  residSre.  Silunim  Gens,  non  atrocitate 
non  dementi^  mutabatur,  quin  helium  exerceret,  castrisque 
legionum  premenda  foret  Id  qu6  promptius  veciret, 
Cutonia  Camulodimum  valida  veteranorum  manu  deducitur 
in  agros  capUvos,  subaidium  adveraua  rebellea,  et  imbuendis 
sociia  ad  officia  legum.     Itum  inde  in  Siluras,  etc.,  etc." 

This  is  the  passage  of  Tacitus  which  has  led  to  a  contro- 
versy about  the  site  of  "  Colonia  Camuloduuum," — Where 
was  it  placed  ^  The  Iceni  mentioned  here  are  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  Cangi  are  more 
doubtful.  The  "  Ganganorum  Fromentorium  "  seems  to 
place  them  in  North  Wales,  and  the  discovery  of  Roman 
masses  of  lead  with  the  stamp  de  Ceang  :'  in  Cheshire.  The 
words,  "Jam  ventum  haud  procul  mari  quod  Hiberniam 
spectat,"  fixes  them  somewhere  in  Cheshire  and  Korth 
Wales.  The  words,  "  ortfe  apud  Brigantes  discordia  re- 
tnix^re  ducem,"  show  that  when  penetrating  into  North 

'See    "Inecdp.    Britiniii»    I.atmie,''  1B78, dob.  1204,  120G,  1208. 
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Wales  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  had 
become  alarmed,  and  Ostorius  was  obliged  to  march  north- 
ward and  to  bring  them  to  terms,  before  he  could  complete 
the  conquest  of  Wales — South  as  well  as  North, — by 
bringing  the  Situres  into  subjection.  "  Id  quo  promptius 
veniret,"  says  the  historian,  "Colonia  Camulodunum  valida 
manu  veteranorum  deducitur  in  agros  captivos."  The  object 
of  this  colony  was  to  keep  the  district  lately  conquered  in 
order,  to  prerent  any  rising  in  the  rear  of  the  general, 
while  he  brought  the  Silur^  under  subjection. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Colchester  is  too  &r  from  the 
scene  of  the  campaign  of  Ostorius  against  the  Silures,  and 
that  it  must  hare  been  nearer  to  their  country  that  the 
"  Colonia  Camulodunum  "  was  placed  ;  but  the  distance  from 
Colchester  to  Gloucester  on  the  confines  of  the  Silures,  was  not 
great  for  a  Roman  army  to  traverse — an  army  which  we 
see  had  already  penetrated  as  far  north  as  York,  or  within 
a  short  distance  of  it  That  the  Roman  general  did  not 
succeed  in  keeping  the  conquered  country  in  his  rear  iu 
order,  we  have  certain  proof  in  what  occurred  afterwards. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  Rer.  John 
Skinner,  an  ardent  antiquary  and  friend  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
to  whom  the  county  of  Wilts  and  antiquaries  in  general  are 
so  much  indebted  for  his  intelligent  labours,  put  forth  the 
theory  that  Camulodunum  was  in  the  west  and  not  in  the 
east  of  Britain,  and  thought  that  be  had  discovered  the 
site  of  it  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Foss  Road  at  Camertoii, 
about  seven  miles  south-west  of  Bath,  the  Roman  "  Aquss 
Solis." 

He  was  induced  to  assert  this  from  Roman  remains  found 
on  the  line  of  the  Foss  Road,  and  from  Roman  coins  which 
he  had  collected  on  the  spot.  An  account  of  these  remains 
will  be  found  in  ihe  11th  volume  of  the  "Proceedings  of 
the  Som.  Archaeol.  and  N.  H.  Soc,"  p.  174,  1861-2.  One 
single  inscription  was  discovered,  which,  though  imperfect, 
Jix^  the  date  of  the  building  to  which  it  belonged,  and  the 
foundations  of  which  were  uncovered,  to  A.  D.  289 — B&aso 
KT  QTiimAKO  .  cos, — or  in  the  time  of  the  usurper  Carau- 
sius. 

The  coins  found  included  a  period  from  the  Emperor 
Claudius  to  Yalentinianus,  but  no  traces  of  a  Roman  station 
are  to  be  found  there,  and  the  theory  of  Mr.  Skinner  rested 
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Upon  the  supposed  similarity  of  "  Camerton  "  to  Camulo- 
duQum,  and  of  "Temple  Cloud"  to  Templum  Claudii.  Mr. 
Phelps,  in  his  "  History  of  Somerset,"  adopted  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Skinner,  and  embodied  in  his  first  volume  much  of 
the  MS.  left  bj  Mr.  Skinner,  and  thus  gave  publicity  to  the 
idea. 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  thought  it  needful  to  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Skinner,  and  in  1827  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation a  pamphlet  on  "  The  True  Site  of  the  Ancient 
Colony  of  Camulodunum."  In  this  he  examines  all  the 
existing  historical  authorities,  and  cites  them  in  succea^on 
to  show  that  the  original  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Trinobantes  ought  to  be  Exed  at  Ijexden,  two  miles  from 
Colchester,  where  he.  says  there  are  considerable  earth- 
works still  visible.  "  There,  I  imagine  was  the  British 
town  taken  by  Claudius,  which  gained  him  the  honours  of 
a  triumph  at  Rome.  This  victory,  as  well  as  others  are 
recorded  in  the  following  iuscriptiou  at  Rome  : — 

Tl  .  CLAT(d10  C£S. 

AT0V8T0 
POSTIFIC  .    (max  .   TE  .   F 

COS  .  V  .  (imp  .p.p. 

SENATV8   .    P0PT(l  .    Q  .    R 
BEOES   .    BitIT(ANNI£   AB3Q 
VLLA  .  IAOTV(eA  .   DOMVKRIT, 
0ENTK3   .   QT(b   .    BARBARAa. 
PRIHYS   .    INDICIO   .    (SVBEQERIT.' 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Skinner  to  say  that  the  site  of  Camulo- 
dunum was  very  uncertain  until  recent  times.  Thus  Camden 
would  fix  it  at  Maldon  in  Eaaex  ;  others  at  Castle  Camps 
in  Cambridgeshire,  at  Saffron  Walden  in  Essex,  and  even 
at  Doncaster  and  at  Camalet  in  Somerset.  If  we  derive 
the  name  from  the  god  Camulus,  there  may  have  been  more 
Camuloduuums  than  Colcbester.' 

'  Thia  ii  SirB.C.  Hrare'i  reitorxtion  8li]lfaigfle«t,W.ButwtJM«UatC<Jid>M> 
of  the  muuDg  poiiioa  of  the  inacriptlon.  let ;  W.  C^imden,  Eda.  Burton,  >t  Hal- 
It  ia  diffarautly  aupplied  by  Ftbratti,  p.  don ;  Dr.  Thonua  Qale,  N.  aalnHia,  at 
728,  Ue.  (8ea  "Inimp.  Lat.  Select,"  Caatle  Oampa,  in  Cuubridnliin!;  HhAot 
Toi.  i.,  Tuiin,  183S.)  But  the  purport  Buethina,  in  Scutlaod ;  PolydiHv  VintU, 
of  the  mtding  U  the  Bams.  at  Doocuter  or  PoDtefract.     Acoording 

'  The    different    opioioos   aliout   the  to  the  geogTSpber  Ptolomy,  there  waa 

dtuatioD  of  "Colonia  Camulodunum'are  Caraunlodunum,    mviowAoIcniT,    amunj; 

thua  given  by  Uorant  in  hia  "  Hiatory  the  Brigante^  where  Leg.  VL  Vict,  ma 

Bad  Antiquitiea  of  Colcheetor,"  p.  13.    It.  quartered. 
Talbott,  H.   Lhuyd,  J.   Uland,  Biahop 
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That  Camulua  was  the  British  Mars  appears  clear  from 
inscriptions.  Cainulodunum,  or  Mars  Hill,  might,  therefore, 
be  a  name  Dot  unfrequent  in  Romaoo-British  times.  But 
the  Roman  authorities  seem  conclusively  to  fix  the  Camu- 
loduuum  of  Tacitus  and  Bio  Cassius  to  Colchester.  We 
hare  it  placed  in  the  east  of  Britain  on  the  Futingerian 
Tablet  of  the  fourth  century. 

By  the  chorographer  Ravennas,  we  have  the  eastern 
towns  of  Britain  placed  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with 
London  : — 

LOBDINIVM.      Augusta. 

CAESIBOHAQOM. 

CAMVL0D7N0.      Colouia. 

DVBCIIIATB 

DVBOVIOSTTO 

DVBOBRlSm 

7BNTA  CBNOHTM 

LiNDVU.    Colonia. 

These  towns  all  lie  in  the  line  of  country  between  London 
and  Lincoln. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,^  that  "  there  are 
few  places  within  our  island  that  can  boa^t  of  such  ample 
claims  to  Roman  splendour  as  the  modern  Colchester ;  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  was  the  first  colony  esta- 
blished by  the  Romans  in  our  island.  It  had  its  Ronian 
roads  issuing  from  it  in  various  directions,  its  tessellated  pave- 
ments,' its  temple,  its  statues,  bronzes,  and  numerous  coins, 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  Cunobeline  ;  and  its  environs  at 
Lexden  still  retain  the  rude  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Bi-Jtish 
settlement,  previous  to  the  construction  of  the  walled  city 
of  the  Romans  at  Colchester." 

Professor  Hiibuer,  in  his  recent  work,  "  Inscrip.  Brit 
Latinae,"  remarks  that  the  original  name  of  the  Roman 
colony  was  probably  Claudia  or  Claudia  Colonia.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  of  this,  and  Victi'icensis  is  the  name 
given  in  an  inscription  probably  of  the  second  century — 

C.N.  MVNATII  .  M  .  F  .  PAL  .  ATBBDt  .  BASflt 
PBGC  .  AVO 

*  Bm  "  Letter  on  the  Trua  Site  of  the 
■ncient  colon;  of  CMnaloduDum,"  a.  d. 
1837.  OdI;  26  oopiea  of  thu  were  printed 
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CBHSITOB.  CITIVU  .  ROHANOBVH  . 
COLONIAS  .  TICTBICBMSIS .  <iVM  .  1 
IN   BRITANNIA  .  CAHTLODTHl  . 


This  cognomen,  Yictricensis,  maj  hare  been  derived 
from  the  Claudian  Legion,  the  14th  (Legio  XIV.,  Martia 
Victrix),  or  from  the  20th  (Legio  XX.,  Valeria  Victrix). 

Two  inscriptions  to  soldiers  of  the  2yth  Legion  were 
found  in  1868  at  Colchester : 


U  .  FAVON  .  M  .  P  .  POL  .  FACT 
LIS.  >    LEO.  XX.   TEBICND 
VS  BT  HOVICiVS  LiB  .   FOSV. 
ERVNT  .  H.  S.  B. 


The  letters  appear  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  tutter  part  of 
the  first    century,  and  probably  the  time  of  the  Emperor 


The  otiier,  which  is  only  a  fragment,  but  contains  letter- 
ing enough  to  restore  the  whole,  was  found  on  the  site  of 
the  Hospital,  where  another  (now  in  the  Disney  Museum, 
at  Cambridge)  was  also  found. 

We  have,  therefore,  three  inscribed  stones  found  at  Col- 
chester still  extant,  with  a  fragment  of  a  fourth.  Another, 
which  is  now  lost,  was  discovered  in  1764.  It  is  thus 
given  by  Hiibner  : — 

NTMINIB 

Ava 

ET  .  MIECr  .  DEO 
ANDESCOCI 
VOV  .  CO  Ml 
LICO  AGSVB  f 
ljnI   LIBBRITS 

arah  opbbe 

MAKOMO  . 
D  .  8  .  D  . 

It  is  a  very  interesting  inscription.  An  altar  dedicated 
to  the  divinity  of  the  Emperor,  the  god  Mercury,  and  the 
god  Andesco,  probably  a  local  divinity  worshipped  at  Camu- 
lodunum  as  Sul  was  in  Bath.  Colchester  has  been  rich  in 
olher  remains,  as  the  stone  sphynx  seated  above  the  head 
and  bones  of  a  human  victim.    The  sphynx  seems  to  have 
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been  emblematical  of  the  colony,  as  we  find  it  upon  coins. 
Sacrificial  implements  have  also  been  found. 

All  these  discoveries  confirm  the  importance  of  the  place, 
and  show  that,  if  on  no  other  grounds,  it  has  a  claim  above 
the  other  places  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  maj  have  been  the  station  of  the  14th  Legion,  the 
Domitores  Britannise,  but  no  bricks  or  inscriptions  have  }et 
been  discovered  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

In  two  of  the  Antonnine  Iters  mention  is  made  of  Colonia 
and  Comulodunum, — the  fifth  and  the  ninth. 

The  fifth  begins  with  London,  and  notes  the  stations  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Britain,  till  it  terminates  at  Carlisle  in 
the  western — a  course  of  more  than  4U0  miles.  It  passes 
through  Essex,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire, 
and  Lincolnshire,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  until 
it  comes  to  York,  when  it  passes  to  the  western. 

The  stations  with  which  we  are  now  ooncerned  are — 

Londinio  (the  starting  point)  H.  p. 

Csesaromago xxviii. 

Colonia  ....'.      xxiiii. 

Villa  Faustini xxxv. 

Icianos .......        xvii. 

Camborico xxxv. 

&c.     &c.,    &c. 
The    distances  here    given    fix  Colonia  to   Colchester. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  position 
of  the  stations  on  each  side  of  it,  but  these  are  points  not 
needful  here  to  determine. 

The  ninth  Iter,  starting  from  Venta  Icenorum,  gives  the 
stations  to  London.*  Venta  Jcenorura  is  identified  with 
Caistor,  near  Norwich.     The  stations  are  as  follows  : — 

■  The  ninth  Iter  of   Antooine    runi  roftd   left    Colcbeiter   by  the   Bklkerne 

from   Venta    Icenorum  —  Cuator,    near  Oats.iuidpuaedbetweentlieHciipital  and 

Norwich — through  Cdcbacterto  Loudon.  Onrnmu  Sohoot,  uid  eolered  the  puiah 

TenUloenomm  iBBRoiiuil*tBUonoDt)M  of  Stanvft;,  localledon  aocountof  Uie 

rixiT  Teaa,  three  milea  aouth  of  Norwich,  Rumaa  cauaewiy  which  can  be  traced  un 

cantaining  an  area  of  82  aorea,  and  nnoo  the  Halt  farm,  it  proceeded  acroaa  asniali 

■urrounded  by  a  atning  wall,  with  towera  atream,  called  the  Roman  River,  to  Birch, 

at  the  angle*,  which  are  rounded.    Tlut  in  iJomeaday  Book  w  '"      "  " 


on  the  weat  Hide,  close  to  the  river,  and  a  field  adjuining  the  churchyard  of  Great 
waahed  by  it,  ia  33  ft.  in  oircumference.  Birch  may  atill  be  wan  portiana  of  a 
The    waifs    are    oompoaed    of    alternate       amall  earthwork,  with  ditch  and  rampart, 


layera  of  Roman  tile  and  of  fiinte.  known  aa  Birch  Caatle.     It  ia  quadran- 

Thia  Iter  panea  on  to  Thetford  (Sito-  gular  in  oonatruotion,  and  the  Kooian 

magua,  aee  Usmden),  and  on  by  Coiubre-  way  paaaad  near  it,  and   on   the  aide 

lauiuoi(Brettenham)loColchaiter.    The  of  the  waj  wai  formerlya  tumulua,  in 
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A.  Venta  Icenonim  M.  P. 

Sitomago xxxi. 

Combretonio xxii. 

Ad  Ansam xv. 

Camaloduno vi. 

Canonio ix.   , 

Csesaromago xiL 

Durolito xvi. 

Londiuio  .-,....  xr. 

Beginning  here  from  the  north-east,  the  Iter  runs  south, 
passing  in  an  opposite  directon  to  the  former,  but  ranoing 
into  the  same  line  of  road  and  into  some  of  the  same  stations, 
and  making  Colonia  coincide  with  Camulodunum.  This 
fixes  Camulodunum  in  the  east  part  of  Britain,  and  we  have 
Colonia  and  Camulodunnm  brought  together  under  one 
name  bj  the  geographer  Ravennas  in  ms  list  of  cities  in 
the  east  of  Britain. 

The  remains  found  at  Colchester,  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  the  walls,  and  their  undoubted  Roman  construction,  seem 
to  mark  it  as  a  place.,  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  as 
intended  to  keep  in  subjection  that  part  of  the  island.  The 
widls,  however,  that  now  exist  were  not  built  until  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  colony  planted  there  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  The-  first  colony  had  no  walls,  and  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enraged  Britons.  Roman  parements  are  said 
to  hare  been  found  running  under  the  tine  of  the  present 
wall,  which  confii-ma  the  truth  of  what  is  related  by  Tacitus 
of  the  remissness  of  the  first  colonists,  who  neglected  to 
fortify  themselves, 

Camulodunum  was  one  of  the  towns  destroyed  in  the 
revolt  of  Boadicea,  a.d.  61.  The  account  of  all  that  here 
occurred  clothes  it  with  a  deep  historic  interest.  The  pages 
of  Tacitus  and  Dion  ^  cast  a  light  around  it  which  will  erer 
impart  to  the  student  of  his  country's  past  history  s  charm, 
sad  and  melancholy  though  it  be,  yet  a  charm  which  no 
lapse  of  time  can  efface,  but  which  becomes  deeper  the 
more  we  contrast  the  past  with  the  present. 

The  injured  British  queen  succeeded  in  stirring  up  her 

which  Bomm  unu  wera  found.      The  of  Arch.  Amoc,  18S3,  p.  27S.) 

enrthworki  on  Leidsn  heath  ore  Mid  by  '  "  UUt.  Rom.,"  lib.  UiL,  a.  L      Xi- 

Moruit  to  h&TO   bean  tracnkble  onoe  to  philine. 
Bircli  Caitifl,  and  bef  and  it    (See  Joum. 
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countrymen  to  cast  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  200,000  of 
her  own  people,  of  the  Trinobantes  and  the  other  tribes, 
were  ranged  under  her  banner.  They  took  London,  Vem- 
lam  and  Camuloduaum,  and,  according  to  Tacitus,  70,000,^ 
but,  according  to  Dion,  80,000  citizens  and  allies  were  slain 
and  massacred.  Minute  account  is  given  of  what  took 
place  at  Camulodunum,  for  here  the  Temple  of  Claudius 
seems  to  hare  been  a  special  object  of  detestation,  "Arx 
eternEB  domiiiationis,"  * 

The  spot  where  the  decisive  battle  took  place  which 
riveted  the  Eoman  dominion  upon  this  island  is  not  known  ; 
it  probably  has  not  been  as  carefully  investigated  as  othei- 
poiuta  of  our  early  national  history,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
turning  points  upon  which  so  much  of  national  growth  and 
character  depends.  A  double-trenched  Koman  camp  at 
Haynes  Qreen,  near  Messing,  has  been  mentioned,  where  the 
Roman  station  of  Canonium  was  afterwards  fixed ;  but  this 
is  uncertain,  as  no  proof  has  been  brought  by  which  the 
site  of  the  battle  might  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.* All  that  Tacitus  says  of  it  is  very  brief.  "  Jam 
tSuetonio  quartadecima  legio  cum  veiillariis  vicesimanis  et 
e  proximia  auxiliares,  decem  ferme  millia  armatorum  erant : 
cum  omittere  cunctationem  et  congredi  acie  parat :  deligit- 
que  locum  arctis  faucibus  et  a  tergo  silva  clausum ;  satis 
cognito,  nihil  hostium  nisi  in  fronte,  et  apertam  planitieni 
esse,  sine  metu  insidiarum."  It  was  a  narrow  defile  backed 
by  a  wood ;  the  enemy  were  all  in  front  of  the  Roman 
Legion,  without  the  opportunity  of  attacking  it  in  flank  or 
rear,  and  no  chance  of  an  ambush.  A  plain  opened  out 
upon  this  defile.  Many  points  may  present  themselves,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  spot  must  be  situated  between  London 
and  Colchester.  "  This  battle  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to 
all  hostilities  from  the  Britons  in  the  country  of  the  Trino- 
bantes and  Iceui,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Camulodunum. 
The  town  was  probably  rebuilt,  after  having  been  laid  waste 
by  Boadicea,  and  the  numerous  fragments  of  Roman  bricks, 
tiles,  etc.,  interspersed  in  the  walls  and  other  buildings  of 
the  town  of  Colchester  still  remain  to  attest  its  former 
situation.  But  still  I  entertain  a  doubt  (says  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare)  whether,  at  the  period  of  this  victory,  there  was  a 

*  8m  Jniira.   Arch.  Absoo.,  I6(!3,  vol. 
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viaUed  town  at  Camulodunum,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  original  British  settlement  was  on  Lexden 
heatli." 

Much  careful  examination  of  the  earthworks  on  Lexden 
Heath  in  the  month  of  August  last  has  led  me  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  tlte  above  writer.  The  remains  in  Mr.  Erring- 
ton's  Park  are  evidently  British,  and  form  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances,  if  not  the  principal,  into  the  ancient  British 
city.  The  earthworks  remain  to  a  certiun  distance  on  each 
side  of  this  entrance.  The  road  is  worn  into  a  deep  hollow, 
and  is  protected  by  an  earthwork  on  each  aide,  after  enter- 
ing the  precinct  of  the  city.  The  rampai*ts  on  either  side 
of  the  gate  cease,  after  a  while,  and  seem  to  have  been 
levelled,  probably  by  the  Bomaus  after  their  conquest,  who, 
it  may  be,  left  the  gate  with  its  earthworks  as  a  token  of 
the  strength  of  the  city  they  had  taken.  The  earthworks 
at  Lezden  appear  to  have  been  more  considerable  in 
Morant's  time,'  and  much  in  past  times  has  been  taken 
away  for  the  sake  of  the  gravel,  of  which  the  mounds  are 
composed.  ThiE^  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  historical  monuments.  The  mouuds, 
however,  in  Lexden  Park  are  now  carefully  preserved,  and 
form  a  very  interesting  feature  in  that  beautiful  residence. 
The  city  of  Boadicea  seems  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  as 
the  circuit  can  be  traced  at  intervals  over  a  large  area, 
but  the  want  of  an  accurate  map  in  which  each  portion 
of  earthwork  is  noted  down,  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  extent.  The  forthcoming 
Ordnance  Survey,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  every  vestige 
will  be  noted,  may  afford  to  future  antiquaries  a  means  of 
ascertaining  accurately  what  was  the  actual  circuit  of  British 
Camulodunum. 

*  Tolli.p.  128;  alM  JouTD.  ot  Biit.  Aroh.  Anoc,  13G3,  p.  276. 
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Bj  B.  TDCKER,  B*q.  (Roag*  Oroti). 

I  SHOULD  have  do  excuse  for  intruding  so  unimportant 
and  genei-alljr  uainteresting  a  subject  as  tbe  variation  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  a  particular  family,  but  for  the  fiu:t  that 
the  Fetres  have  been  for  more  than  three  centuries  intimately 
connected  with  the  county  of  Essex,  and  that  the  heraldic 
differences  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  are  to  be  met 
with  on  tombs  and  other  memorials  in  this  county  as  else- 
where, and  that  some  trouble  may  be  saved  to  future 
enquirers  by  my  note  of  explanation.  If  these  alterations 
were  the  caprice  of  the  present  lawless  nnd  fanciful  days  of 
heraldry,  when  most  persons  bear  arms  because  they  have 
been  home  by  others  of  the  same  name,  or  having  no  such 
quasi  title,  assume  a  coat  of  their  own  device,  or  belonging 
to  some  one  else,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
notice  them,  for  my  fear  and  my  hope  are  equalized  that 
historians  hereafter  will  have  to  place  no  reliance  on  the 
universal  and  mostly  nonsensical  armorials  of  this  our  time. 
The  differences  in  the  Fetre  Arms,  however,  occur  at  a 
period  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  heraldic  hear- 
ings and  emblems  as  a  sure  guide,  wlien  heraldry  proved  of 
U!ie  to  and  now  serves  the  purpose  of  the  historian  and  chro- 
nologist.  Such  reasons  alone  seem  to  offer  an  apology  for 
iny  observations. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject,  when  recently 
at  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Griffiths  of  Wadham  College,  which  College 
was,  as  you  are  aware,  founded  by  Nicholas  Wadham  and  his 
wife  Dorothy,  one  of  the  daughters — by  his  first  marriage — 
of  Sir  William  Petre,  of  Writtle  and  Ingatestoue  in  this 
county.  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Visitor  of 
the  Monasteries,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Secretary  to  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  He  died  1571-2, 
and  is  buried  at  Ingatcstone. 

Dr.  Griffiths  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  a  portrait  of 
Dorothy  Wadham,  dated  1595,  the  coat  (Ko.  2)  in  impaled. 
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as  for  her,  with  that  of  her  husband — that  io  another  portrait 
of  hers  dated  1611,  the  coat  (No.  3)  is  so  impaled — aod  that 
this  simpler  bearing  seems  to  have  been  generally  used  aa 
for  Fetre  in  the  various  representations  of  the  Arms  in  the 
College,  either  in  carved  oak,  painted  window  or  embroidery. 
I  should  also  state  that  the  coat  (No.  2)  is  or  was  in  a 
window  of  the  Hall  of  Exeter  College,  as  that  of  its  great 
benefactor  Sir  William  Petre.  On  investigation  I  found  it  to 
be  generally  asserted  that  Sir  William  Fetre  had  an  "  aug- 
mentation "  to  Ills  arms  by  Christopher  Barker.  There  ia 
nothing  in  the  College  of  Arms  to  justify  this,  but  I  do  find 
in  a  collection  of  trickiiigs  of  Barker's  Grants,'  the  coat 
(No.  2}  entered  as  if  an  original  and  not  an  augmented  coat 
— it  is  not  so  stated — but  that  is  the  inference  I  draw  from 
the  note  to  the  entry.  That  Sir  William  Fetre  bore  this 
coat  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  not  on  the  portrait  which 
his  representative  Lord  Petre  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
for  our  local  museum  ;  but  it  is  on  another  portrait  in  his 
possession  at  Thorndon,  and  it  is  placed  at  the  side  of  Sir 
William's  name  in  Glover's  "List  of  Kniglits,"  1435  to  1624 
(Cot.  MS.  Claud.,  c.  iii.  133} — and  it  is  on  his  monument  at 
Ingatestone.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  (Asbm,  MS.  1121) 
the  arms  of  "  8'  William  Petre  de  Writtle  "  are  most  absurdly 
given  as  the  coat  No.  3,  with  the  supporters  afterwards  borne 
by  his  son  the  first  Lord  Petre,  but  his  right  arms  in  correc- 
tion (probably  by  Sir  Henry  St.  George,  Norroy  King  of 
Arms,  to  whom  the  volume  once  belorged),  coat  No.  2,  are 
fiketched  in  at  the  side.  The  funeral  certificates  of  Sir 
William  Fetre  and  of  Dame  Anne  his  widow  (the  latter 
attested  by  "  John  Petre,"  afterwards  Lord  Petre)  are  both 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  but  unfortunately  the  arms  are  not 
added,  so  that  the  only,  yet  sufficient,  authority  for  his 
bearing  the  coat  No.  2  is  in  the  entiy  amongst  Barker's 
grants  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  I  cannot  assign  an 
exact  date  to  the  arms,  but  as  Sir  William  Petre  sealed  some 
letters  in  1545  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS. 
283  and  284)  with  the  device  of  a  crowned  head,  I  presume 
he  did  not' then  bear  arms  ;  and  as  Cliristopher  BarJEer  died 
in  1550,  they  may  reasonably  be  dated  betvreen  those  years. 
The  Harl.  MS.  5846,  ia  entitled"  Creasts  and  Armes  given 
by  Christopher  Barker,  a]8  Garter,  Knight,  with  some  other 
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auDtient  annes,  who  died  the  second  day  of  JonuaTy,  being 
Thursday,  about  8  of  the  clock  at  night  in  Pater  Noster 
rewe  in  London,  a*  3^  Edri.  6**  1550."  It  has  the  following 
note  on  the  fly-loaf; — "  Coppied  out  of  an  old  Booke  some- 
time William  Colborne's,  York  Heralde,  and  of  later  time 
Kafe  Brooke's,  Yorke-herald,  now  in  the  custodie  of  S**- 
Edward  Dering,  Knight  and  Baronet,  a**  1 632.  Henrj  Lily." 
At  folio  65  of  this  vol.  the  coat  No.  2  is  given  as  that  of 
"  Sir  William  Petre  of  Ingreaton  (sic)  in  Com.  Essex,  Knight," 
and  this  goes  also  to  prove,  not  only  that  he  had  the  arms 
from  Barker,  but,  by  there  being  no  refereace  to  the  fact,  that 
it  was  not  ab  augmented  coat 

I  can  find  no  earlier  entry  of  the  coat  No.  1  than  the 
Visitation  of  Devon  in  1563-4,  by  Harvey  {Clarenceux — 
D.  7,  16^,  when  John  Peter  (so  spelt')  of  Tor  Brian  the 
brother  of  Sir  William,  entered  his  pedigree  of  three  descents. 
It  is  of  course  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  augmentation 
that  this  may  hare  been  the  existing  paternal  shield  of  Sir 
William  Petre,  and  that  Barker  gave  him  the  royal  emblems 
OD  the  chief,  as  a  personal  addition  and  distinction.  While 
admitting  that,  however,  I  incline,  from  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  to  the  belief  that  Sir  William  was  the  first 
of  his  family  to  bear  arms,  and  that  he  had  a  grant  of  that 
before  referred  to  (No.  2).  That  the  charges  on  the  chief 
Iiad  relation  to  hia  offices  and  courtly  connection,  I  hare  no 
doubt ;  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  entirely  newly  designed, 
and  to  have  all  the  complications  which,  whether  intention- 
ally or  not.  Barker  seems  to  have  introduced  into  the 
armonals  of  that  date. 

I  take  it  that  Sir  William  was  the  first  to  bring  his  family 
into  notice,  and  that  when  (still  during  his  life)  some  quarter 
of  a  century  afterwards  Harrey  visited  Devon,  he  then  and 
there  assigned  to  the  rest  of  the  Fetre  &mily  the  same  coat, 
shorn  of  thoae  charges  which  had  personal  refereace  to  Sir 
William  atone.  The  admission  of  arms,  by  the  simple 
"  tricking "  in  on  the  top  of  the  pedigree,  by  the  duly 
qualified  officer  at  the  risitatioo,  gare  a  complete  title  to 
arms,  and  such  an  origin  is  all  I  can  trace  of  coat  No.  1 ; 
particularly  as  the  family  did  not  roister  either  their  pedi- 

'  Sir  Win.  Pefa«Mem>ta  baTs  been  th«  fint  ol  hi*  Cunilrwlio  ehkngedtlMqwIluig 
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^rees  or  arms  at  the  prior  visitation,  just  antecedeut  to  Sir 
William's  first  prominence. 

In  the  next  (1620)  Visitation  of  Devon,  the  immediate 
famil}'  of  Sir  William  do  not  appear.  They  had  by  this  time 
become,  by  the  magnificent  grants  of  lands  he  receireil,  a 
great  Essex  instead  of  a  small  Devonian  House  ;  but  a  cadet 
springing  from  Otho  Peter  of  Bowhay,  did  euter  their  pedi- 
gree, and  the  same  arms,  No.  1,  were  allowed  to  them.  I 
may  here  state  that  these  Cadet  Peters  were  the  progenitoi's 
of  a  numerous  and  always  well-positioned  family  resident 
both  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  is  still  represented,  and 
who  hare  always  (properly)  borne  the  coat  No.  1. 

In  1573,  two  years  after  Sir  William  Petre's  death,  his 
brother,  Kobert  Peter,  Auditor  of  the  Kxchequer,  had  &grani 
of  the  same  coat  as  borne  by  his  distinguished  brother.  It 
is  clear  that  Robert  Peter  was  entitled  to  the  coat  No.  1,  but 
at  that  time  he  had  greater  pride  in  the  more  complicat&l 
shield  associated  with  his  brother  the  founder  of  his  family's 
greatness.  The  grant  is  in  extenso  in  the  Herald's  College 
(Vin.  162,  146),  and  as  its  terms  hear  on  my  point,  and  are 
otherwise  quaint  and  characteristic  of  the  time,  I  will  give  it 
to  you  in  full : — 

LlTBHA  PatEITTES  ROBERTl  PeTRB   FBATRIS  GuLI  :   PbTRB   inUnS  AtJSATI 
ATQUX   OltDlNIB   DtHI    GeoRQU  CaHCBLLARII. 

"To  all  and  Binguler  as  well  Xoblee  £nd  Gentlemon  as  otben  to 
whome  these  presentee  shall  oome  be  seen  heard  read  or  undeistood 
I  S'.  Gilbert  Dethick  knight  alias  Garter  principall  kinge  of  Aimes 
send  Greetings  in  our  Lord  Ood  euerliifitinge  foraamuch  as  annciently 
from  the  begininge  the  valiant  and  vertuouse  actes  of  excellent  per- 
BOanes  haue  beene  commendid  to  the  world  and  poateritie  with  sondry 
monumentes  and  remembrancea  of  their  good  desearts  Emongst  the 
which  the  cheifeet  and  most  usuall  hath  beene  the  bearinge  of  signes  in 
shildea  called  Armea  beinge  none  other  than  demonatrations  and  tokenes 
of  them.  To  th'entent  thorfor  that  such  as  by  their  vertues  do  ad  and 
tihew  foorthe  to  the  aduanoement  of  the  common  wealth  the  ahyne  of 
theire  good  lyfe  and  oonueraacon  in  daily  practyse  of  thinges  worthy  and 
commendable  may  therfor  recuyue  due  honor  iu  their  lyjos  and  also 
deryue  and  oontynswe  the  same  successiuely  to  their  posterity  for  euer. 
And  whereas  I  the  aayd  Garter  priucipall  kinge  of  armee  not  only  by 
myne  owue  knowledge  but  also  bye  the  lawdable  report  and  testimony 
of  diners  tmd  sondry  credible  penoanes  am  tniely  aeserteynid  that 
Robert  Peter  of  Denonshyre  Auditor  of  the  reoeptes  of  the  Queenes 
ma""  eichecquyro  third  sonne  to  John  Peter  of  the  same  shyre  and 
Brother  to  the  right  honorable  &.  Willm  Petre  knight  and  chaunceller 
of  the  most  honorable  Order  of  the  Garter  hath  of  longe  tyme  so  well 
bebaiued  him  wife  that  he  deseruith  to  be  in  all  places  of  honor,  ad- 
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mitted  reputed  and  taken  in  the  number  aad  company  of  all  other 
geatlemeo.  In  consideracon  irheraf  and  for  a  further  deolaracon  of  the 
worthmesae  of  the  aayd  Robert  Petre  and  at  his  inetaut  request  I  the 
said  Garter  principall  Kinge  of  Armea  by  power  and  auctoritie  to  ma 
uommitid  by  Leres  Patentee  under  the  great  Seals  of  England,  haue 
assiguid  deuysod,  gyven  and  gmunted  vnto  the  aaid  Robert  Peter  these 
Armee  and  oreast  folowinge.  .  The  feild  geulea,  on  a  bend  ore  a  oorniBhe 
choughe  pp  betwixt  two  eincquefoiles  aaure  betweeue  two  eecaloppes 
argent  On  a  cheif  of  the  second  a  Rose  betweene  two  demye  fleure  de 
lices  of  the  feild,  and  for  his  creast  two  lyoneB  heades  rased  endorcid 
asure  and  ore  oollerid  and  ringed  count erchangid  beinge  situate  vppon 
a  Tone  or  A:  b.  on  a  healoiet  with  mantles  of  guelee  doublid  argent  as 
more  playnlye  apperith  depictid  in  this  Margent.  To  haue  and  hold 
the  said  Armes  and  creast  etc  And  he  the  same  Armea  and  oreast  to 
uee  beare  enioy  and  shewe  forth  etc.  In  wituesse  wherof  I  the  said 
Garter  principall  kinge  of  Armes  haue  caused  these  Lefea  Patente  to  be 
mad  etc  dated  the  1  of  June  1573  Aimo  Begnt  Regime  Elizabtb  decimo 
quiuto. 

Thia  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  grant,  and  not  a 
"  ConfirmatioQ,"  as  it  in  called  in  a  small  MS.  in  the  College, 
entitled  "Dethick's  Gifts"  (p.  31);  and  proves  that  the 
assignment  to  Sir  WilliaiQ  was  considered  as  restricted  to  htm 
and  his  descendants.  Robert  Peter  married  but  had  no  issue, 
BO  that  the  coat  No.  2  is  limited  to  the  descendants  of  Sir 
William,  and  should  be  the  only  impalement  used  for  Dorothy 
in  the  adopted  arms  of  Wadham  College.  I  now  come  to 
coat  No.  3,  simpler  and  therefore  heraldically  better  than 
either  of  the  others.  Yoii  will  not  require  to  he  told  by  me 
that  the  plainer  the  device  of  a  shield,  the  older,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  sure  to  be  ;  for  as  personal  cognizances  multiplied  they 
necessarily  became,  more  charged,  more  complicated,  and 
specially  by  the  care  the  heralds  had  to  avoid  any  confusion 
or  interference  with  a  previously  known  or  recoguized  bear- 
ing. A  plain  shield  indicated  antiquity  ;  and  so  it  was,  I 
presume,  when  John  Petre,  Sir  William's  son,  was  creatied 
Baron  Petre  of  Writtle,  in  1603,  although  he  had  up  to  that 
time  borne  his  father's  arms  (which,  by  the  way,  are  impaled 
for  him  with  his  wife's  (Waldegrave)  in  Borley  Church  in  this 
county),  preferred  to  strike  out  not  only  the  chief  and  its 
charges,  but  the  Cornish  chough  and  cinquefoila  on  the  bend. 
We  have  no  document  extant  authorizing  this  change  ;  but 
that  it  was  sanctioned  is  proved  by  the  admission  of  the 
simple  shield  to  the  first  Lord  Petre  in  a  MS.  in  the  College 
of  his  date. 

Having  given  you  a  reason  why  men  should  prefer  plain 
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to  complicated  shields,  and  as  a  specimen  of  tbe  process  bj 
which  Lord  Fetre's  wish  was  probablj  gratified,  1  will  read 
you  an  extract  from  a  patent  by  Robert  Cooke  (Clarenceux) 
in  1576,  whereby,  at  the  solicitation  of  Thomas  Honywood, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Kentish  Baronet,  he  denuded  his 
then  coat  of  some  of  its  superfluities,  and  made  it  more  to 
the  taste  of  the  bearer.     The  extract  is  aa  follows  : — 


"Whekeas  andentlf  from  the  beginnings  the  valiaunt  ftsd  vertuouB 
Bctea  of  excellent  persons  haue  ben  comended  to  the  worlde  and  posteritje 
with  sondrey  monunientee  and  remembranoea  of  their  good«  deseartes : 
Kmonf^eBt  the  which  the  cbiefest  and  most  usuall  hath  ben  the  beonnge 
of  aignee  and  tokens  in  Shieldes  caUed  Armea  which  are  enident  denoAD- 
straoioDB  of  prowesee  and  yaloir  dineisly  distributed  acoordinge  to  the 
qualitiee  and  deseartee  of  the  persona  merytinge  the  same,  which  as  it 
was  prudently  deuised  in  the  beginninge  to  stirre  up  aod  kindle  the 
Uartes  of  men  the  imitation  of  vertue  and  noblesse  :  eueo  so  hath  the 
same  ben  from  t;me  to  tyme  and  yet  is  continutdly  obserued  to  the 
eutent  that  such  as  haue  don  comendable  aeruice  to  theyr  Prinoe  or 
Coutrey  either  in  warre  or  peace  may  theribre  receane  dne  honor  in 
their  lyues,  and  also  deryue  the  same  successiuely  to  their  posteritie  for 
euer  Emonge  the  which  nombre  Thi^mai  Bony^modi  of  Sende  ut 
Newington.  juxla  Hythe  in  the  County  of  Kent  Enquire  being  one  of  the 
berars  of  those  tokens  of  honor  that  is  to  say  of  Armes  and  Creast,  by 
jnst  descent  from  hia  ancestors,  which  notwith stand inge  to  the  know- 
ledge of  such  as  be  skilfull  in  the  facnltie,  being  founde  to  be  on^mnoti 
intricate  with  the  confuse  mixture  of  tn^eny  thingas  in  one  Shielde  ooo- 
traty  to  the  coiiiendable  and  best  allowed  maner  of  beoringe  Aimee : 
hath  required  me  the  sayd  Clarencieulx  King  of  Arms  as  well  in  his 
owns  name,  as  in  the  names  of  his  brethem  and  all  other  the  descen- 
dentes  from  the  body  of  John  BonyvioorU  tometyme  of  Caieboume  u»  iht 
Countie  aforetayd  bit  Graundfather  to  gratify  him  in  the  reformation 
tberof :  Wherfore  in  conaideracion  of  the  equitie  of  his  sayd  request 
and  in  respect  of  his  owne  worthines  I  have  thought  goode  to  yealde 
theim  my  healpe  in  the  same  describinge  unto  theim  their  Armes  and 
Creast  or  CoignoyBance  as  followeth," 

The  plain  coat,  No.  3,  has  erer  since  been  borne,  and 
honorably  borne,  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  Lord  Petre  ; 
and  although  I  have  noticed  that  others  of  the  name  use  it, 
they  can  have  no  possible  right  to  do  so.  Lord  Petre's  right 
is  abundantly  admitted  on  the  College  Records,  and  I  appre- 
hend that  he  might,  if  be  chose,  use  the  coat  of  Sir  William 
Petre,  as  the  first  of  his  quarterings  after  his  simplified 
shield. 

In  the  Visitation  of  Essex  in  1634,  there  are  four  descents 
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of  Petre  entered,  and  the  simple  shield,  which  had  then 
been  many  years  in  use  (C.  21,  92^).  In  the  Visitation  of 
Glouceatershire  in  1623,  there  are  four  descents  of  Petre  of 
Henhery  and  Bristol,  deriving  from  John  Petre  of  Penhow, 
Co.  Devon  {C.  17  129^).  There  is  no  coat  entered  ;  and  in 
the  Visitation  of  1683  (K.  fl,  348)  George  Petre  of  this 
family  disclaimed  his  right  to  arms,  which,  aa  he  sprung 
from  Devonshire,  and  was  probably  of  common  origin  witli 
the  Peters  of  Tor  Brian  and  Bowhay,  is  some  confirmation 
of  my  theory  that  they  were  not  anciently  entitled.  In  the 
Visitation  of  Bucks  in  1634  (C.  26, 11),  there  are  three  des- 
cents of  Peter  (the  attestation  is  "Peters")  dating  from  a 
WiUiam  Peter,  who  was  born  in  Dorsetshire.  Here  again 
there  are  no  arms.  liastly,  in  the  Visitation  of  London  in 
1687  (K.  9,  22  and  162),  there  are  pedigrees  of  four  des- 
cents from  Richard  Peter  of  Dallow  in  the  Co.  of  Devon, 
whose  representatives  produced  as  their  arms  on  a  steel  seitl 
the  coat  No.  2  ;  but  the  herald  detecting  it  as  that  of  Sir 
William  Petre,  has  added  this  note  :  "  This  family  can  have 
no  right  thereto  except  they  prove  their  descent  from  him," 
I  submit  that  these  entries  of  descents  from  west  country 
Petres  and  Peters  go  far  to  show  that  there  were  no  early 
arms,  and  that  I  am  not  unreasonable  in  my  reading  of  the 
caao — viz.,  that  Sir  William  first  had  a  grant  between  154.') 
and  1550  ;  that  thirteen  years  later  substantially  the  same 
coat  was  allowed  to  his  brother,  John  Peter  of  Tor  Brian  and 
family.  That  to  the  first  Lord  (and  from  the  date  of  his 
peerage  only)  is  attributable  the  simple  shield  as  now  borne  ; 
and  that  althouj^h  we  can  readily  see  how  this  latter  became 
interpolated  at  Wadham  College,  even  before  its  building  was 
completed,  the  proper  coat  to  be  impaled  with  Wadham,  as 
the  cognizance  of^that  College,  ia  that  special  one  which 
was  assigned  to  Sir  William-Petre. 
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INSURIPTIONS. 

Bt  W.  THOHPBOH  WATKIN,  Bmn. 

My  last  paper  on  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  Britain 
leaving  completed  the  list  of  those  discovered  previously  to 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Hubner's  work  upon  the  subject 
(Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  vol.  vii.)  in  June,  1873,  I 
now  propose  to  give  a  list  of  those  found  from  June,  1873, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1875,  in  number  about  fifty. 

As  usual,  the  stations  on  the  great  Wall  of  Hadrian  have 
yielded  the  largest  proportion.  Proceeding  along  the  course 
of  the  Wail  from  the  east  end,  the  first  station  which  has 
yielded  an  inscription  is  Newcaatle-on-Tyne.  Here  in  June, 
1875,  in  dredging  the  river  near  the  new  Tyne  Bridge, 
a  fine  altar  was  found  broken  in  three  parts,  but  each  part 
was  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  dredger.  It  bore  the 
inscription— 

KBPTTNO  .  LB  . 


i.e.,  Neptuno  Legio  Sesta  Vicirue  Pia  Fidelis,  "  To  Neptune, 
the  Sixth  Legion  Valiant  and  Victorious."  On  its  face,' be- 
tween the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  second  and 
third  lines,  it  is  richly  sculptured  with  a  trident,  having  a 
dolphin  twisted  round  its  handle. 

This  inscription  I  think  extremely  interesting,  for  the 
question  arises,  on  what  possible  occasion  could  the  tohole  of 
(lie  Iiegion  dedicate  this  altar  ?  As  dedications  to  Neptune 
were  invariably  made  at  the  commencement  or  termination 
of  a  sea  voyage,  the  only  occasion  that  seems  possible  was 
the  arrival  of  the  legion  in  Britain.  This  leads  us  to  ask, 
did  it  disembark  in  the  Tyne  !  From  this  altar  we  infer 
that  such  was  the  case.    The  legion  came  to  Britain  with 
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Hadrian  circa  a.d.  120.  At  or  about  the  same  time  (as  n-e 
know  from  an  inscription  found  at  Ferentinum)  vezillations, 
each  athousandstrong,  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  22nd  legions,  came 
to  this  island.  We  find  a  trace  of  the  vexillatlon  of  the  8tb  in 
the  shield  of  a  soldier  of  that  legion,  beanng  his  name,  found 
at  the  bar  at  T^nemouth,  where  he  and  others  had  probably 
been  drowned  in  disembarking.  On  the  safe  disembarka- 
tion of  the  6th  legion,  it  no  doubt  set  up  this  altar.  Had  it 
landed  at  Richborougb  or  Dover,  the  altar  would  certainlj 
have  been  set  up  there,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  march 
from  Kent  to  Northumberland  had  been  accomplished. 

In  all  probability  as  the  legion  came  to  Britain  from  Ger- 
many, it  embarked  at  a  Dutch  or  North  German  port,  and 
crossed  direct  to  the  Tyne.' 

At  Rutchester  (Vindobala),  the  fourth  station  on  the  line 
of  the  Wall,  Dr.  Bruce  found  in  January,  1875,  two  inscrip- 
tions recently  taken  out  of  old  walls.    They  were — 


(1.) 

(2) 

ABBI 

TB  FV 

OOEN  .  S 

.     VIT .  FELIC 

{lap.  Sept.  Nos.  920,  921) 

.  Of  the  first,  which  simply  reads  Centuria  Arrii,  two  other 
examples  have  been  found,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Newcastle  Museum.  Of  the  second  little  can  be  said,  as  it  is 
only  a  fragment.  In  the  second  line  we  have  probably  Genio 
Sancio,  and  in  the  third  Vitellii  Fdicis.  Both  of  these  in- 
scriptions have  been  removed  to  the  Newcastle  Museum.  At 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Bruce  found  a  centurial  stone  built  upside 
down  into  the  wall  of  the  stackyard,  close  to  the  ground. 
{Lap.  Sept.  No.  918).    It  bore  the  inscription — 


The  first  line  may,  as  Dr.  Bruce  suggests,  have  originally 
read  Cokortis  terticB,  and  the  second  centuria  Pediovi.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  o  in  the  second  line, 

'  Sea  m;  letter  od  Uijb.  In  tbe  New-      lium  Septentrioiule,  ii 
cMtle   DaSg   Journal,    Julj  3lBt,    187fi,  '  '""      ' 

Th«  Mithot  of  the  nif  lew  uf  tbe  Lt^ids- 
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resembles  a  q  in  the  original.  Dr.  Bruce  also  brought  ander 
public  notice,  at  the  same  time,  an  altar  found  about  1820, 
at  Stella  or  Azwell,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  hitherto 
iaedited.  It  is  now  preserved  at  Dunston  Hill,  the  seat  of 
R.  Carr  Ellison,  Esq.,  but  the  iuBcription  is  hardly  visible. 
The  following  letters  are  said  to  be  upon  it  {Lap.  Sept. 
p.  464)— 

DO  .  8VIT  * 

IHSTVL 
BILVAMV 

ssuoas 

It  is  inipoBsible  from  this  to  extract  anj  meaning. 

During  the  ezcaTation  made  bj  Mr.  Clayton  (Uie  owner) 
in  the  forum  at  Chesters  {Cilurnum)  in  February,  1875, 
there  was  brought  to  light  a  fine  slab,  bearing  the  following 
inscription — 

.  ALTIS  AVOO 

.  BLIX  ALA  II  ASTTB 


TIRTY8 
ATOa 

The  first  letter  in  each  of  the  two  first  lines  is  broken  off. 
The  third  line  has  been  purposely  erased  in  the  Roman 
period.  The  reading  appears  to  be  Salvis  Augustisfdix  ala 
secunda  Asturum  Antoniniana,  and  as  Dr.  Bruce  interprets 
it,  "  So  long  as  the  Emperors  are  safe,  the  second  ala  of  the 
Asturians  will  be  happy."  It  is  uncertain  which  Emperors 
were  meant.  At  any  rate,  one  of  them  has  become  un- 
popular, and  been  slain  by  the  soldiery  or  populace,  as  the 
second  o  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  has  been  partially  erased 
(eridently  with  the  intention  of  obliterating  it  altogether), 
and  the  epithet  (probably  AntoniniaTia)  home  by  the  cohort 
has  been  totally  obliEerated  in  the  third  line,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  a.  This  inscription  is  on  a  tablet  with 
a  moulding  round  it,  and  which  is  supported  by  a  soldier 
bearing  a  standard,  on  which  latter  is  cut  the  smaller  inscrip- 
tion, reading  Vtrtiis  Augustorum,  Here  also  the  erasure 
of  the  second  Q  in  avqq  has  been  attempted. 
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At  the  same  time  there  was  also  found,  "  on  a  stone  of 
one  of  the  pillars  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Forum," 
the  following  inscription — 

Bvyo 

What  this  may  mean  is  unknown.  The  second  T  has  a 
stroke  like  a  tail  turning  towards  the  lef^  making  it  some- 
what similar  to  the  letter  y. 

At  Carrawburgh  {Procolitia),  Mr.  Claytpn  has  excaynted 
the  remains  of  a  villa  on  the  west  side  of  the  station,  in  the 
rooms  of  which  were  found  the  following  inscribed  altar  and 
four  sepulchral  inscriptions,  which  are  given  by  Dr.  Bruce  in 
the  appendix  to  the  I/xpidariwm  Septentrionale — 


(1) 

DAB.  FOB 

TlTALtS 

FECIT 

LIB  .  MEB. 

(a.) 

(2.) 

H  ,  I.  BAT 

D                       H 

I  .  HILARIO 

AEL  .  COMINDO 

tEDIB  .  7  .  C . 

AMNOBYM  XXXI  ( 

H0BILIAHT8  .  DBOV 

COHITOI  .  OABISBIM 

(4) 

(5.) 

H 

D 

B .  HILSNI 

LONQI 

VEBO 

BVC.O 

I  .  BAT 

Ko.  1,  which  is  an  altnr  only  14  in.  high,  had  a  ring 
attached  to  the  top  of  it  for  the  convenience  of  carrying. 
I  ts  reading  is  D{e)ae  For{tunae)  Vitalis fecit  Ub(e?is)  mer{ito) 
(Lap.  Sept.  No.  924.),  "  To  the  goddess  Fortune,  Vitalia 
made  this  willingly  to  a  deserving  object." 

The  tombstone  (No.  2)  which  had  been  used  as  a  flooring 
s'one,  is  rather  interesting  from  the  fact  of  the  cognomen  of 
the  deceased  lady  being  a  masculine  one.  Though  peculiar, 
tins  is  not  exceptional,  as  sereral  examples  occur  upon  tlie 
Continent.     Dr.  McCaul  instances  Aelia  Demetrus  and 
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Clodia  Optaius.  Tlie  reading  is  Diis  Manihus  Adiae  Co- 
mindo  annorum,  triginta  duo  NohUianus  decurio  conjuyi 
carissimae  p03uit,  "  To  the  Divine  shades.  To  Aelia 
Comindua  of  thirty-two  years  (of  age),  Nobiiianus  a  decurion 
to  (his)  dearest  wife  placed  (this)"  Above  the  inscription 
is  a  representation  of  the  table  on  which  the  last  feast  was 
spread.     This  is  No.  926.  Lap.  Sept. 

Of  No.  3  (which  is  927  Lap.  Sept.)  little  can  be  made  out, 
the  reading  of  what  is  left  is  plainly,  cohortis  primae  Bata- 

vorum Hilario,  Heredesjacieiidum  curaverunt.     It 

commemorates  a  soldier  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Batavians, 
whose  heirs  {heredea),  one  of  whom  was  named  Hllarius, 
caused  this  monument  to  be  made. 

No.  4  is  also  a  fragment  of  a  tombstone  of  a  soldier,  pro- 
bably the  standard  bearer  (signi/er),  of  the  first  cohort  of  the 
Batavians.  Hia  cognomen  appears  to  hare  been  MUenus. 
What  remains  is  to  be  read  {Diis)  M(ambus)  .  .  .  .  S  Mileni 
(signi)  fero  cohortis  primae  BeUavorum.  Tliis  is  No.  929 
Lap.  Sept.    . 

No.  5  is  another  fragment  of  a  tombstone,  and  comme- 
morates a  trumpeter  {biLccinator)  of  probably  the  same 
cohort.  His  name  appears  to  have  been  Longinus  (No.  928 
Lap.  Sept.) 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  an  altar  was  found  in  the  middle 
of  this  same  station  {Procolitia),  bearing  the  followiog  in- 
scription— 

OENIO 
HVITSLO 
CI  TEXAND 
ET  8V  .  .  .  . 
VEX  COHOB 
11  NBRVIOtt 
VM 

The  fourth  line  is  at  the  end  very  indistinct,  but  the  remaining 
letters  are  either  avis  or  nvo.  Professors  Hubner  and  Miil- 
lenboff  read  it  and  the  end  of  the  third  line  as  Tejxmdn  et 
Sunuci,  the  names  of  two  tribes  who  were  neighbours  of  the 
Nervii,  and  thus  suggesting  that  a  detachment  of  these  tribes 
were  serving  in  the  Nervian  cohort.  The  whole  would  then 
read — Genio  hujus  loci  Texand(rt)  et  Sjt{nuci)  vexillarii 
cohortis  secundae  Nerviorum,  i.  e.,  "  To  the  Genius  of  this 
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place  the  Texandri,  and  Sunuci,  Texillarii  of  the  second  cohort 
of  the  Nerrii,"  Dr.  Bruce  thinks  that  the  fourth  lino  is  et 
Suavis,  and  that  the  altar  was  erected  by  two  persons  named 
Texander  and  Suavis,  who  were  vexillarii,  or  standard  bearers 
of  the  cohort  As  the  fourth  line  is  so  indistinct,  either  of 
these  readings  may  be  adopted. 

Soon  afterwards  there  was  discoTered  at  the  same  station 
the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  a  large  inscribed  slab. 
Divested  of  ligatures,  it  appears  to  read 


but  it  is  impossible  to  extract  its  meaning.  (£a;>.  Sept.  No. 
940). 

During  the  summer  of  1875,  an  altar  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion 

UINERTAB 

QVNA8 

TH.  CHICI 

rSLU 

was  found.  This  is  a  puzzling  inscription.  Dr.  Bruce  and 
Mr.  Clayton  read  it  as  Minervae  Quinias  praefectus  cohortis 
primae  Civium  Romanorum  votum  tolvU  libens  merito.  No 
letter  I  is  visible  at  present  in  the  second  line,  but  in  accordance 
with  this  reading  1  think  it  probable  that  that  letter  was  ligu- 
late  with  both  the  T  and  n.  In  the  third  line  the  letters  t  and 
B  are  to  me  plainly  ligulate,  but  Dr.  Bruce  thinks  the  ligulate 
form  is  pb.  (K  the  remainder  of  this  line  I  would  read  it 
c  oH  .  1  ci,  and  expand  it  as  cohort^  primae  Celtiberorum  as 
the  first  cohort  of  the  Celtlberi  was,  as  we  know  from  the 
Sydenham  tabula,  at  one  time  in  Britain.  What  remains 
after  the  last  c  seems  to  be  simply  a  perpendicular  stroke, 
and  is  not  sufGcient  to  warrant  c  .  B.  when  we  have  pre- 
viously had  no  intimation  of  such  a  cohort  as  one  composed 
aolely  of  Roman  citizens  being  in  thia  island.  Examples  of 
cohortes  civium  Jtomanorum,  however,  occur  on  the  Conti- 
nent. I  would  thus  read  the  whole,  "To  Minerva,  Quinias, 
tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Celtiberi  willingly  performs 
bis  TOW  to  a  deserving  object' 

CeUOiai,  the  fint  cohort  of  the  Cugtfni  la 
iDte  uun  iiuMna  oi  uie      mauit. 

VOL.  ZXXUI.  Z  Z 
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The  \rhole  of  these  inscriptions  found  at  Cilumum  and 
Procolitia  are  preserred  by  John  Clayton,  Elsq.,  in  his 
Museum  at  Chester. 

Proceeding  from  the  wall  to  its  supporting  stations  there 
waa  found  on  the  22nd  December,  1873,  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
Senhouse,  outside  the  Roman  station  at  Kllenborough,  a  fine 
slab  inscribed — 

lOVI   OPTIH .  UAXl. 
CAPITOLISO 
FRO   8ALTT   AN 
TONIHI   ATO 
PII   P08TVMI 
TS  ACILIAKV3 
FBABF  COH  .  I .  BELU. 


It  was  in  one  of  the  series  of  small  round  pits,  where  in  1870 
seventeen  Roman  altars  were  discovered,  and  was  found  lying 
on  its  face  four  feet  deep.  It  is  2  ft.  7  in.  broad,  by  2  fc.  in 
height,  and  the  inscription  is  flanked  by  handsome  lunette 
ornaments.  This  officer  (Postumius  Acilianus)  has  left 
sereral  inscribed  altars  at  the  same  station.  The  inscription 
is  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  evidently  reads,  "  Jovi 
Optimo  Maximo  Capttolino  pro  salute  Antonini  Auguaii  Pii, 
Postumius  Acilianus  praefectus  cohortis  primae  Delmatorum" 
i.e.,  "  To  Capitoline  Jove,  the  best,  the  greatest,  for  the 
safety  of  Antoninus  Augustus  the  Pious,  Postumius  Acilianus 
praefect  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Dalmatians  "  (erected  this). 
It  is  the  only  known  dedication  to  the  Cajutoline  Jupiter 
found  in  Britain. 

At  Brougham  in  1874,  there  were  found  ontaide  the 
Roman  station  there,  an  inscribed  altar  and  a  sepulchral 
stone,  which  were  at  the  time  communicated  to  me  by  Lord 
Brougham.  The  altar  is  engraved  by  Dr.  Bruce  in  the 
Lapidarium  Septentrionale  (No.  941,  Appendix),  but  his 
reading  of  the  inscription  upon  it,  is  I  think  very  erroneous. 
Having  been  found  lying  with  the  inscribed  fece  uppermost, 
the  latter  has  suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  moisture,  and 
is  also  much  worn.  I  received  a  photograph  of  it  from  Dr. 
Bruce,  and  also  a  cast  from  Lord  Brougham.  Dr.  Bruce 
said  that  all  he  and  Dr.  Hiibner  could  then  make  out  were 
the  first  and  last  lines,  but  be  gave  me  bis  guesses  at  the 
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remainder.     His  reading  of  the  whole  inscription  at  this 
time  appears  to  have  been — 


HIOIABO 

DOMT   .... 
PEO  8E  ET  S0VT8." 

From  careful  inspection  of  the  photograph  and  cast^  I  read 
the  inscription — 

DEftHARTI .  B 
AH  OEABTS  DIIISQ 

HTMBBIV. 

.   .  XHIB 

8TMATOHICIAN0 

M 

PBO  SB  KT  STI8, 

The  A  and  N  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  line  are 
lig^tate,  and  the  whole  of  the  line  seemed  to  me  very  clear. 
What  Dr.  Bruce  takes  for  an  0  in  the  last  line  in  his  rea<^ng 
80TIS  seemed  to  me  to  be  clearlj  one  of  the  usual  leaf  stops, 
as  it  had  a  tail  like  a  q.  On  mj  forwarding  the  photograph 
to  Mr,  C.  Koach  Smith  he  confirmed  mj  reading  of  the  in- 
scription, and  suggested  that  the  commencement  of  the  6th 
liue  was  boha  (norum). 

Subsequently  to  receiving  my  reading,  Lord  Brougham, 
from  the  cast  and  from  the  altar  itself  (which  is  now  in  his 
possession)  gave  the  following  reading — 

"  DEO  HABTI 

N  .  DKALTCIIISQ 

8RBTHER1T 

.   .   HISNTOO 

.   .   PATOBICIAHO 

BOAM K 

PBO  Sfi  BT  SQVIS," 

thus  partially  confirming  my  reading  of  the  Sod,  3rd,  4th, 
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and  5th  lines.    Noto  Dr.  Bruce  in  the  Lapidarium  gives  the 
reading — 


AVE.  lAHVABlVa 
£X .  Ill  .  .  .  NEQQ 
.  .  STAATONICIANO 

SOMA  TM 
PRO  BE  BT  80TI8," 

thus  still  ignoring  the  second  line  (one  of  the  clearest).  The 
third  and  commencement  of  the  fourth  lines  as  given  by 
Dr.  Bruce  are  different  from  any  other  reading,  and  I  think 
quite  wrong.  The  nkqq  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  is,  I 
believe,  correct,  Lord  Brougham  having  been  mistaken  in 
reading  them  as  it  .  too.  Id  the  fifth  line  Dr.  Bruce  adopts 
my  reading  of  stsatoniciano,  but  leaves  a  space  for  other 
letters  before  the  s,  which  certainly  does  not  exist  on  the 
stona  His  adoption  of  Mr.  Boach  Smith's  boua  Id  the 
sixth  line  is  also  errODeous,  but  his  seventh  line  is  correct 
with  the  exception  of  the  leaf  stop  being  counted  as  a 
letter. 

Lately  I  received  another  copy  of  the  same  photograph  of 
the  stone  from  Dr.  Bruce,  and  by  careful  observation  of  it, 
and  the  use  of  a  powerful  glass,  made  out  that  the  sixth  line 
is  DONAVIT  ABAi^  and  that  the  whole  inscription  should  read 
thus,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out : — 

DEO  HABTI .  S 

ANDEA(b)vS   DIIISQ 

.    ,    .    NVMEKIVS 

EX   HIS.NEQQ 

STBAl'OMICIANO 

DONAVITABAK 
PBO  m  ET  BVIS. 

In  English — A  soldier,  whose  name  was  Numerius,  a 
Spaniard,  and  whose  regiment  appears  to  have  been  the 
Numerus  Equitum  Stratonicianorum  gives  this  altar  for  him- 
self and  his  family  to  the  holy  god  Mare,  to  the  goddesses 
and  gods.  The  peculiarity  of  three  I's  in  Diis  will  be 
noticed. 

The  tombstone  which  is  incomplete  is  mra-e  simple.     The 
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upper  portion  is  lost,  aa  are  likewise  some  of  the  last  letters 
of  the  two  first  lines  which  remain.  As  it  stands  it  is 
this — • 

PLTK  .  . 
LTNABI  . 
TITVLP03 
CONIVQI 
CABI8I 
U 

Dr.  Brace's  reading  {Diis  Manibus)  Plumae  lunaris  titvlum 
posuit  conjugi  carissimae,  is  certainlj  wrong.  I  think  that 
Dr.  McCauI  is  correct  when  in  his  review  of  the  Lapidarium 
Septenirionate  in  the  Canadian  Journal,  he  states  that  the 
first  line  stands  for  Plu(s)  M(inus),  and  that  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  with  the  number  of  years  she  lived,  has  pre- 
ceded it  The  husband  being  uncertain  whether  the  age 
was  stated  correctly,  has  added  after  the  numerals  ^tu  minus 
(more  or  less)  ;  the  remainder  Zunarii  tituium  posuit  conjugi 
carissimae,  tells  us  that  Lunaris  placed  this  to  tiis  dearest 
wife.  The  only  other  example  of  the  phrase  plus  minus 
found  in  England,  occurs  at  this  same  station.  Brougham 
{Lap.  Sept.  No.  814.) 

At  South  Shields  where  (at  the  Lawe)  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station  was  known  to  ezbt,  great  excavations  were  made 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1875,  with  the  result  of 
laying  bare  the  walls  and  gateways  of  the  station  and  many 
interesting  buildings  within  it.  A  lai^e  number  of  miscel- 
laneous articles  were  discovered,  but  the  only  inscriptions 
brought  to  light  were — 

(1.)  (2.)  (3.) 

COH  .  V  .  O  .   .  OCTLVS  .PP.  A  .  0 

The  first  of  these  occurs  on  a  number  of  tiles.  When  the 
first  fragment  of  one  of  these  tiles  was  found  the  Secretary 
of  the  Excavation  Committee  sent  me  a  copy  of  it  asking  for 
a  reading.  The  letters  given  in  his  copy  were  h7q.  I  re- 
plied that  in  my  opinion  the  last  letter  was  a  not  o,  and  that 
the  tile  when  whole  was  inscribed  ooa.t.a,  i.e.,  Cohors 
guinta  Gallorum.  As,  however,  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Blair) 
assured  me  that  the  letter  was  c,  I  concluded  that  Cohors 
quinta  CaUaecorum  might  be  intended.    Future  discoveries. 
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however,  made  it  plain  that  my  first  conjecture  was  right, 
sereral  tjles  with  the  inscription  COH .  f .  o  having  been  found, 
so  that  the  fragment  first  discovered  probably  bore  an  im- 
perfect impression. 

This  5th  cohort  of  the  Gauls  has  lefl  an  inscribed  altar  at 
Cramond  near  Edinburgh,  and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  that  city. 

The  second  inscription  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  last  tine 
of  au-inscribed  tablet,  the  moulding  of  which  nioa  imme- 
diately beneath  the  letters.  Both  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  line  are  wanting,  but  I  take  the  remainder 
to  be  part  of  the  words  (pe)ocvlv8  .  pp.,  i.e.,  Procultts  prae- 
posittts,  the  abbreviation  fbc.  or  pos.,  for  fecit  or  posntt  having 
probably  followed  it. 

The  third  inscription,  which  consists  solely  of  the  letters 
A .  c .  occurs  on  several  small  stones  and  tiles  found  at  the 
station.  The  local  antiquaries  (with  whom  I  have  had  con- 
siderable correspondenco)  are  very  anxious  to  interpret  this 
as  A{elta)  C(lassica)  and  thus  identify  the  station  with  the 
Tunnocelum  of  the  Notitia.  Were  the  Cohors  Aelia  Classica 
meant,  I  think  we  should  have  the  abbreviations  coh  .  akl  .  CL. 
or  at  least  ae  .  CL,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  at  present  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Tunnocelum  having  been 
on  the  western  coast  of  England  rather  than  the  eastern, 
but  until  further  discoveries  occur,  the  question  must  remain 
an  open  one. 

The  following  graffiti  inscriptions  occur  on  pieces  of 
"  Samian  "  ware  found  at  this  station  : — 

(:.)  (2.)  (3.) 

LISDITI  .  BBMVLI   .  NBTIPIl   . 

They  are  probably  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels. 
Of  the  third  name,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  given  the 
right  reading.  The  letters  tip  in  the  centre  are  ligulate,  the 
right  hand  upper  pori:ion  of  the  t  is  attached  to  the  bow  of 
the  P,  and  the  l  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  perpen- 
dicular stroke  upwards. 

Leaving  the  mural  neighbourhood,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  town,  situated  at  Charterhouse 
in  Mendip,  Somersetshire,  where  in  the  aatumn  of  1873,  in 
gathering  together  the  scoriae  of  lead,  left  on  the  sor&ce  by 
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the  Roman  miners,  and  now  smelted  by  a  company  formed 
for  the  purpose,  the  following  inscribed  masses  of  lead  were 
found.  Tbey  are  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Loudon, "Sod 
series,  voL  vi.  p.  188. 

(1)  (2) 

IMP .  CAE8 .  AITTONIHI .  AVG  .  PII .  P .  P.       IMP  .  VESPASIA  .  .  , 

(3)  (i) 

....   HTONINI 

....     COBVM  .  .  .   MBNIA  .... 

The  first  is  an  inscription  to  Antoninus  Pitis,  and  is  to  be 
expanded — Imperatoris  Caesaris  Antonini  Augusti  Pii 
Patris  Patriae.  The  pig  on  which  it  occurs  is  over  18  in. 
long  by  8  in.  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  2ji  in.  on  the  upper 
or  inscribed  surface,  and  is  heavier  than  any  yet  found  ia 
Britain,  its  weight  being  223  lbs.  Two  similar  pigs  bearing 
exactly  the  same  inscription  were  found  in  1866  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Frome  at  Bristol,  and  hsid  evidently  come  from 
the  same  mine.     (Archseological  Journal,  vol.  zxiii.  p.  277.) 

The  second  inscription  is  on  a  portion  of  another  inacribed 
mass  of  lead  of  an  entirely  different  shape.  In  its  present 
state  this  mass  is  15  in.  long,  3^  in.  wide,  and  2^  in.  thick. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Vespasian,  who  reigned  A.D.  69-79,  is 
beautifully  lettered,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  thick 
sheet  of  lead. 

The  third  inscription  is  on  a  portion  of  a  similar  mass, 
which  is  only  8  in.  long,  3^  in.  wide,  and  |  of  an  in.  thick. 
Its  inscription,  vhen  entire,  has  probably  been  identical  with 
one  found  at  Bruton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  last  century, 
which  ran 

IMP  DVOB  AVO  ANTONINI 
ET  V£BI  ABMBNIAOOBVM 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  right-hand  portion  of  this  inscrip- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  recently  found.  It  refers  to  the 
Bmperors  Marcus  Auroliua  and  Lucius  Verus,  and  its  date 
is  between  A.D.  164  and  a.d.  169. 

The  fourth  inscription  is  evidently  another  portion  of  an 
identically  lettered  mass  of  lead,  being  part  of  the  word 
(ab)hkhia(cobtm),  but  the  lead  ia  in  this  case  only  ^  an 
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in.  thick.  A  block  or  lead  similar  to  these,  but  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  found  in  the  sixteenth 
century  at  Wookey  Hole,  near  Bruton,  Somersetahire,  and  is 
described  by  Leland  in  hia  CoUectanea,  vol.  v.  p.  45,  which 
he  considered  a  "  trophy."  Tliese  recent  discoveries,  how- 
ever, settle  the  question  as  to  the  shape  and  dimensions  of 
the  former,  which  waa  certainly  only  an  ordinary  block 
bearing  the  imperial  stamp  ;  but  it  is  now  lost. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  discoveries  were  made,  two 
fragments  of  inscriptioos  on  stone  were  found  as  follows : — 

(>)  (2) 

DOMINO  NK 

BEPTIMI  BI 


The  first  is  plainly  a  dedication  to  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus,  either  alone  or  with  his  sons,  for  the  first  line  may 
be  either  Domino  or  part  of  the  word  DomtTiorum.  The 
second,  from  the  letters  NN  has  probably  also  been  a  dedica- 
tion to  some  of  the  conjoint  Roman  Emperors,  bat  it  is  too 
fragmentary  for  more  to  be  made  out  of  it.  1  am  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  for  copies  of  these  inscriptions. 
Since  these  were  found,  Mr.  Scarth  informs  me,  that  in 
pulling  down  an  old  house  in  Charterhouse,  a  portion  of  an 
inscribed-  stone  was  found,  the  letters  remaining  on  which 
were 

.  H 

AVO 
TO.  BBS 
BOB  FECIT 
ITOBNI 
lONOB  MA 
OBU  IPS 
IC;.B 

It  will  be  seen  the  first  half  of  the  lines  is  wanting. 
From  the  m  standing  alone  at  the  end  of  the  first  hoe,  with 
a  leaf  stop,  the  stone  is,  no  doubt,  a  sepulchral  one — this 
line  reading  as  usual  D{iis)  M{anibug).  The  second  line  is 
peculiar,  and  I  think  may  have  been  misread  ;  if  correct, 
the  name  of  a  soldier  and  mil  .  leo  .  ii .  has  probably  pre- 
ceded the  AVQ  ( Miles  legionis secundae  Augustae), 
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but  I  think  this  would  be  impossible  for  want  of  space.  In 
the  third  line  we  may  have  part  of  the  words  {de  s)uo 
res{tituit)  and  in  the  fourth  {Sojror  fecit.  The  fifth,  I  think, 
baa  borne  the  word  inqbmvi,  the  v  being  liguiate  with  the 
second  N.  In  the  sixth  we  have  pOBsiblj  Honor{ata) 
Ma{ter).  In  the  fleventh  line  the  termination  is  probably 
part  of  the  word  Ips{ius).  The  last  line  is  too  far  gone  for 
any  attempt  at  restoration.' 

At  Sea  Mills,  on  the  Avon,  near  Bristol,  where  there  are 
undoubted  traces  of  a  Roman  station  supposed  to  be  the 
Abone  of  the  14th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  where  numerous 
remains  of  buildings,  coins,  fibulse,  urns,  &c.,  hare  been 
found  from  time  to  time,  there  was  discovered  on  the  Slst 
March,  1873,  6  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an 
inscribed  sepulcbral  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription — 


There  is  a  leaf  stop  preceding  and  following  the  word  spes. 
Above  it  is  the  bust  of  a  female  with  ear-ringa  and  a  rude 
representation  of  hair.  On  the  left  side  of  the  bust  is  a  well- 
carved  figure  of  a  dog,  on  tbe  right  the  figure  of  a  cock. 
Above  the  head  is  a  small  star  of  five  rays.  The  bust  is 
surrounded  by  a  semicircular  line.  The  present  height  of 
tbe  stone  is  1  ft.  10  in,,  but  it  ia  more  than  doubtful  whether 
it  is  the  whole  of  the  original  tombstone.  There  appears  to 
be  a  portion  broken  off  at  the  base.  It  was  first  published 
in  the  Bristol  papers  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Nicholla  of  the  Bristol  City 
Library,  Tiiat  gentleman  sent  me  in  May  of  the  same  year 
a  woodcut  of  the  stone,  asking  for  a  reading  and  explanation 
of  tbe  inscription.  I  gave  the  opinion  that  it  was  erected  to 
a  favourite  daughter  by  her  father  Caius  Sentius,  who  looked 
upon  her  as  his  "hope,"  or  "joy,"  or  "delight,"  and  that  the 
animals  carved  on  each  side  of  the  bust  were  merely  repre- 
sentations of  her  pets.  I  sent  the  wood-cut  to  my  friend 
Mr.  H.  C.  Coote,  F.S.A.,  who  had  the  atone  photographed 

■  IntheJounuJof  tbe  British  Ardueo-  (xiLin  cdbobtib]  iv.  cent. 

logicU  AuocUtioD,  ToL  zizii.  p.  136,  it  ri.Avt(i)  iio.voh(i)  iia(iihi) 

ia   aaiil   that  Dr.    Habaar,    "  with    givat  "  But,"   the  Kcouat   mUb,    "  there    &ra 

rewrve,"  givea  the  fidtoning  reitotalion  many  difficultiea,  and  Mr.  0.  Roach  Smith 

of  the  ioaoriptioa—  reada  it  rather  u  a  Totire,  than  a  funera) 

(d).  m  Ublst."     I  itUl  hold  the  view  that  tbo 

(a  .  coRHELio) .  ATO  inscHptiDD  ia  sapulufaril,  but  regard  Dr. 

<T0  .  riiATRis)TO  RES  Uiibner'B  rMdiog  aa  atterl;  anwanaittei]. 


TITVtA  Ivj  Hi 
.  XXXIII. 
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and  pronounced  it  Mithraic ;  the  head  he  considered  to  be 
that  of  ^Mithras  crowned,  and  the  dog  and  cock  Mithraic 
emblems.  Tliia  view  be  subsequently  published  (see  Proc. 
Socof  Antiq.  vol.  vi.,  2nd  series,  p.  68,  where  also  the  views 
of  all  the  other  writei-s  named  below  are  given).  The  Rev. 
H.  M.  Scarth  conijidered  it  to  be  Christian,  and  that  the  dog 
and  cock  were  Chriatian  emblems.  The  Cavaliere  Viscouti 
took  much  the  same  view.  Dr.  McCaul  thought  it  might  be 
either  Pagan  or  Christian.  The  Cavaliere  de  Rossi,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Franks,  and  Pi'ofessor  Hiibner,  took  the  same  view  as  mjself, 
so  far  as  regards  its  being  a  Pagan  Roman  tombstone  ;  but 
only  the  latter  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  animals  being  pets 
or  play-fellows  of  the  deceased,  and  as  to  a  daughter  of 
Caius  Sentius  being  commemorated,  whilst  Mr.  Franks  and 
Mr,  Scarth  considered  it  commemorated  his  ivife,  and  that 
ber  name  was  Spes.  Br.  Hiibner  also  considers  Spes  as  a 
proper  name,  and  in  this  he  may  possibly  be  right,  as  there 
are  many  examples  of  it.  la  any  case  the  reading  is  Spes 
C{aii)  Senti{i). 

I  recently  inspected,  at  the  British  Museum,  a  Roman  tile, 
which  bore  upon  it  the  inscription — ■ 


My  friend  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F,S.A.,  had  previously  in- 
formed me  of  its  existence.  It  was  found  lately  Id  Cannon 
Street,  London.  Both  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  read  it  as 
D(ecu7'ia)  N{umeri)  Voc(ontiorum).  An  ala  of  the 
Vocontii  have  left  an  inscription  on  an  altar  at  Eildon,  in 
Scotland,  and  there  is  apparently  a  trace  of  them  in  a  frag- 
mentary inscription  in  the  museum  at  York. 

I  also  noticed  at  the  same  time  a  fragment  of  a  Roman 
tile  found  in  London  which  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed. 
Mostofthe  tilesfound  in  theCity  are  inscribed  P.  p.bei  .  lo»  . 
but  the  fragment  I  refer  to  bears  the  letters — 

P  .  BRI .  SAN  . 

Is  it  probable  that  these  abbreviations  represent  the  words 
Britannia^  Sanftae  which  occur  upon  an  altar  found  at  York 
in  1740  ?  (Gougli's  Camden,  vol.  iii.,  p.  303  ;  Wellbeloved'a 
Eburacum,  p.  92.) 

A  few  days  previously,  I  had  noticed  in  the  City  of  London 
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Museum,  at  the  Guildhall,  a  small  xvliite  (apparoutly  marble) 
alfib,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Basing  Lane.  London,  in 
1852,  Inscribed— 

D  V 

ONESIMO  ,  VIX  ,  AN  .  XIII 
D0M1T1V8  ELAINVS  PATER  . 
PILIO  .  B  .  M  . 

i.  c,  D(m)  .  3f{an{bus)  Onedmo  vixit  annos  xiii  Domitius 
Elainus  Pater  Filio  B{ene)  M(erentt).  I  am  not  satisfied, 
however,  that  this  is  a  genuine  Anglo- Romao  inscription.  Fi*oin 
its  size  and  material,  it  looks  very  like  one  of  the  numerous 
inscriptions  which  occur  in  the  columbaria  of  Italy,  and 
may  have  been  brought  thence,  like  many  other  similar  in- 
scriptions now  extant  in  England. 

In  a  field  between  Great  Horwood  and  Winslow  (co. 
Bucks),  there  was  found,  in  1873,  a  Koman  silver  drinking 
cup,  containing  several  other  articles  of  silver,  including  two 
spoons  with  oval  bowls,  decorated  with  a  kind  of  ribbed  or 
feathery  pattern.    One  of  the  bowls  bears  the  inscription — 

VENKRIA  .  VIVAS 

(Proc.  Soc.  of  Antiq.,  vol.  vi.,  2nd  series,  p.  81,)  Inscrip- 
tions of  this  nature  frequently  occur,  uise  vivas  ia  ou  a 
ring  found  on  the  Gog  Magog  Hills,  Cambridgeshire ;  and 
TOLANTi  VIVAS  on  the  back  of  a  large  altar  found  at  Ellen- 
borough.  Its  meaning  is  simply,  in  this  case,  "  Veneria, 
mayst  thou  live,"  or  "  Long  life  to  thee,  Veneria." 

In  September,  1873,  at  the  High  Cross  in  Leicester,  some 
workmen,  at  about  10  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
came  upon  a  small  piece  of  drab  coloured  or  bluish  lias 
limestone,  about  2^  in.  long,  with  a  quadrangular  termination 
nearly  l^in.  square,  on  which  is  cut  a  circular  medallion, 
bearing  a  reversed  inscription,  like  a  seal,  in  two  lines, 
reading — 

C.PAL 
GRACILIS 

Underneath  this  inscription,  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  finished,  as  there  are  lines  marked  on  the  stone  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  it,  is  the  representation  of  a  gro- 
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tesque  human  head.  This  stone  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith,  in  the  Builder,  Nov.  15,  1873,  and  subse- 
quently by  Mr.  Franks  in  the  Proc.  Soc.  of  Antiq.,  vol.  vi. 
(2nd  series),  p.  272.  Professor  Hiibner  reads  it  as  C{aii) 
Pal{funi)  Gracilis.  Roman  glass  and  pottery  were  found 
near  it  Mr.  Franks  thinks  that  it  has  been  intended 
for  an  oculist's  stamp  similar  to  that  found  at  Wroxeter 
(ArcliEeological  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  358),  and  that  tlie  name 
of  the  drug  was  intended  originally  to  be  engraved,  on  the 
parallel  lines,  but  that  idea  being  abandoned,  the  head  was 
subsequently  scratched  on  it.  It  ia  now  in  the  Leicester 
Museum. 

At  Leicester,  also,  in  North  Bond  Street,  was  found,  in  1874, 
in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  additional  premises  for 
Messrs.  Fielding  and  Johnson,  a  large  quantity  of  Roman 
pottery,  "  Samian  "  ware.  Castor  and  Upchurch  ware,  some 
vessels  bearing  the  potters'  names,  and  three  fragments  of 
Roman  glass  vessels  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  coated  in 
parts  with  a  prismatic  incrustation.  Two  of  the  fragments  are 
Bimply  ribbed  or  fluted,  hut  the  third  is  enriched  with  figures 
of  gladiatora  (or  soldiers)  about  an  inch  in  height.  Only 
two  of  these  figures  are  entire ;  they  bear  a  short  sword  with 
a  shield,  and  are  helmeted  similar  to  those  found  on  Samian 
ware,  and  on  glass  in  London,  kc.  An  inscription  has  run 
along  the  upper  margin  of  the  bowl,  of  which  the  foUowiug 
portion  remains — ■ 

—  Va  BPICVl-VS  COLVMBVS  CALAM  — 

which  probably  gave  the  names  of  the  gladiators  beneath  it 
The  figures  are  in  relief  and  the  vessel,  which  is  3  in.  in 
diameter,  would  appear  to  have  been  moulded  in  two  por- 
tions. This  is  also,  I  believe,  in  the  Leicester  Museum. 
That  this  vessel  came  from  the  Continent  seems  certain  from 
a  similar  drinking  vessel  of  yellow  glass  bearing  an  almost 
identical  inscription  (if  not  exactly  similar)  having  been 
found  at  Chavagnes  in  La  Vendue  in  1848.  It  is  engraved 
by  M.  A.  Deville  in  his  "  Hiatoire  de  la  Verrerie"  (Paris, 
1873),  pi.  xlix.  fig.  A,  and  is  inscribed  spicvlvs  coltmbts 

CALAUYS  HOLES  PBTRAITES   PRVDES  PBOCVLVS  COCVMBVS. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  fragment  of  another  glass 
cup  found  at  Canterbury,  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Brent  there,  embellished  with  the  figure  of  a  quadriga  being 
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driven  by  a  charioteer.  It  also  has  borne  an  inscription 
abore  the  figures,  of  which  only  the  termination  (in  relief)  of 
a  name  is  visible  as  follows : — 


(Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.,  vol.  vi.  2nd  series,  p.  377.)' 
.  At  Chester,  in  June,  1874,  in  the  course  of  some  excava- 
tions on  the  Roodee  for  a  new  sewer,  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city,  a  Roman  tombstone  was  found,  in  fair  preservation, 
about  3  ft.  from  the  surface.  It  is  formed  of  red  sandstone, 
and  bears  the  inscription — 

D  .  u  . 

FL  .  CALLIMOR 
PHI  .  VIZ  .  ANI  .  XXXXII 

BT  8BRAPI0MI  .  VIS 

ANN  .  Ill  .  M  .  VI  .  THBSA 

BVS  .  FBATEI  ET  FiLlO 

F  .    0. 

t.  G.,  Diig  Manihua  Fhvii  Callimorphi  msit  annit  xxxxii  el 
Serapioni  visit  annis  Hi  mensibus  vi.  Thesaeus  fratri  et  JUio 
faciendum  curavit.  "  To  the  divine  shades  of  Flavins  Calli- 
morphus,  who  lived  forty-two  years,  and  of  Serapion  who 
lived  three  years  and  six  months,  Thesaeus  to  (his)  brother 
and  son  caused  (this)  to  be  made."  Above  the  inscription  is 
the  representation  of  a  recumbent  figure  of  an  adult  and  a 
child,  and  a  table  on  which  is  a  lamp  and  three  urns.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  this  particular  feature,  is  very  similar  to  a  tombstone  dis- 
covered at  Chester  in  1861,  and  now  preserved  at  the  Water 
Tower  Museum  in  the  same  city.  (Collectanea  Antiqua, 
vol  vi.  pi.  viii.  fig.  1).  The  recently  discovered  stone,  vrhich 
is  4  ft.  in  height,  2  ft  4  in.  broad  and  7  in.  in  thickness,  is 
DOW  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Chester  Arch»ological 
Society. 

At  Caerleon,  during  the  year  1874,  there  was  found  a 
stone  tablet  18  in.  long  by  6  in.  wide,  bearing  within  an 
ornamental  border  an  inscription,  given  by  Mr.  King  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  380,  as — 

COH  .  II  .  1  LIVIANA    „  X 
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I  hare  not  seen  the  stone  itself,  but  from  a  squeeze  setib 
to  me  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee  of  Caerieon,  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  an  erroneous  reading.  The 
commencement  is  certainly  COH  .  ll  .  t  pla  ;  after  this  only 
the  upper  portion  of  two  or  three  letters  seems  visible,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  word  is  an  inverted  a.  The  letters  p  .  f 
followiDg,  are  also  inverted,  and  the  numerals  at  the  close 
are  thus  arranged — ' 


Mr.  King's  expansion,  too,  Litiniana,  seems  very  singular ; 
but  until  the  stone  is  correctly  read  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  the  point. 

At  the  "  ballast  hole,"  near  the  railway  station  at  Biggles- 
wade (Beds),  there  was  found,  at  the  commencement  of  1873, 
a  Koman  oculist's  stamp.  ^Numerous  examples  of  this  class 
of  antiquities  have  previously  been  found  both  in  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent.  The  present  one  ia  described  (Proc  Soc. 
of  Antiq.,  vol.  vi.  2nd  series,  p.  39)  as  "  a  piece  of  quadri- 
lateral steatite,  measuring  2  in.  by  1-f  in.  in  surface,  and 
f  in.  in  thickness.  The  four  edges  or  borders  bear  each  of 
them  two  lines  of  inscriptions  in  small  Eoman  capitals,  incuse 
and  reversed,  and  consequently  reading  from  right  to  left. 
The  sides  or  top  and  bottom  of  the  stamp  have  in  this  case 
also  inscriptions  of  a  graffiti  character  and  reading  from 
left  to  right  The  edges  of  the  stamp  are  more  or  less 
bevelled," 

The  inscriptions  on  the  edges  as  they  at  present  exist,  and 
being  freed  from  ligatures,  are — 

0  .  VAL  .  AUANDI 
DIOXVU  AD  .  REVMATIO 

C  .  TAL  .  AUANDl 
8TACTVM   AD  .  CA  . 

C  .  VAL  .  VALBNT[NI 
DIAOLAVC   POST   IMP  .  LIP 
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0  .  VAL  .  TALBNTINI 
HIXTVH  .  AD  .  C^i 

"  The  graffiti  on  tbe  top  and  bottom,  two  on  each,  are 
merely  ready  indications  to  the  person  using  it  which  stamp 
he  was  to  take.  For  example,  near  inscription  1  are 
scratched  the  letters  diox  ;  near  inscription  2  we  hare 
STAG.  Turning  it  up  the  other  side  we  have,  near  the  edge 
of  3,  DiAOLATC,  and  near  the  edge  of  4,  mixt." 

There  appears  to  be  the  peculiarity  on  this  stone  of  two 
oculists,  Caius  Valerius  Amandus  and  Caius  Valeriua  Valen- 
tinus  being  named ;  probably  they  were  relatives. 

The  first  inscription  should  be  expanded — Caii  Vaierii 
Amandi  Di(Mrum  ad  Reumatica,  "  The  Bioxum  of  Caius 
Valerius  Amandus  for  Rheumatica,"  probably,  as  Mr.  C. 
Knight  Watson  obserres,  meaning  "  ruunings  at  the  eyes." 
The  word  dioxyu  enables  us  to  read  correctly  the  inscription 
on  one  of  these  stamps  found  at  Bath  in  1731,  and  of  which 
much  baa  been  written  both  in  England  and  on  the  Cod- 
tinent,  especially  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal  March,  1851,  and  by  Dr.  McCaul  (Br.  Kora. 
Inscr.,  p.  179). 

The  inscription  No.  2  is  to  be  read,  judging  from  other 
examples,  Caii  Vaierii  Amandi  Siactum  ad  Galiginem, 
"  The  Stactum  of  Caius  Valeriua  Amandus  for  blindness." 

No.  3  reads,  Caii  Vaierii  Valentini  Diaglaucium  post  im- 
jietum  Lippitudinia,  "The  Diaglaucium  of  Caius  Valerius 
Valentinus  (to  be  applied)  after  a  fit  of  runnings  at  the 
eyes."  According  to  Fliny,  this  Diaglaucium  was  made  from 
a  kind  of  poppy. 

No.  4  reads,  Caii  Vaierii  Valentini  Mixtum  ad  Claritu- 
dinem,  "  The  Mixtum  of  Caius  Valerius  Valentinus  for 
clearness  of  the  eyes." 

In  the  years  1872-3-4-5  considerable  excarations  were 
made  at  York  for  the  formation  of  a  new  railway  station. 
During  their  progress  a  large  Roman  cemetery,  outside  the 
wall  of  the  city,  was  partially  cut  through  in  places.  Amongst 
a  rast  number  of  interesting  remains  discovered,  including 
nearly  thirty  stone  sarcophagi,  were  nine  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  is  given  by  Dr.  Hiibner  (No.  1343,  p.  307),  but  the 
remainder  were  found  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  his 
work.  The  first  of  these  to  be  described  is  a  tombstone, 
4  ft.  high  and  circular,  with  a  portion  of  the  face  cut  away 
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in  front  to  prepare  it  for  the  inscription.  '  Only  the  three  first 

lines  of  this  are  legible,  which  are, — 

HYLLO 

ALVHNO 

CAEIS81U0 


It  plainly  reads,  "  To  Hyllus,  the  dearest  adopted  one,"  and 
the  inscription  is  very  siinikr  to  one  foaad  at  Old  Penrith, 
and  now  preserved  by  Lord  Lonsdale  at  Lowther  Castle 
{Lap.  Sept..  No.  801). 

Four  other  inscriptions  found  during  the  same  excavati<His 
Were, — 

(1)  (2) 


«)' 


D  .  B  .  0  . 

UBHOBIAB 

OBNIO                               0  , 

,  BASSABl  .  IVLI 

LOCI                           .... 

.  LICIB  .  FILI  .  1 

T. S.  L  .  M 

.  .  VLCI8SI  .  . 

(3) 

U 

D  .  M  . 

D  . 

TLPIAB  .  FELICISSIHAB 

QVAE    YIXIT  .  AHNI3 

.  .  KBNSSS  .  XI  .  DIES 

p 

NT  VLPITS  FELIX  ET 

ANDBONICA 

TBS 

The  first  of  these  occurs  upon  an  altar,  three  of  which 
were  found,  but  the  other  two  were  uninscribed.  Its  read- 
ing is  peculiar,  Deo  Genio  Loci  Votum  Solvit  Liben^s  Merilo, 
"  To  the  god,  the  genius  of  the  place,  (be)  performs  hia  tow 
willingly  to  a  deserving  object"  No  name  is  given  of  the 
person  who  dedicated  the  altar.  This  is  the  first  occaaion 
in  England  where  the  word  Deo  has  been  found  preceding 
Genio  Loci.  In  this  case  also  it  baa  the  peculiarity  of 
having  a  stop  betweeu  each  letter  of  the  word  DBO. 

The  second  inscription,  which  is  fragmentary,  is  on  » 
small  tablet  within  a  border,  and  owing  to  tlie  latter  part  of 

'  Tbis  occura  on  the  dde  of  ■  laTeopbaguB,  aocl  idmim  (unply  i^ret)  JTfiraiiaJ. 
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it  being  lost,  its  full  aense  cannot  be  gathered.  Wlint  re- 
mains seema  to  read,  Memoriae  C{aii)  Bassaei  Ivti(i)  {et 
Fe)licis  FilHj)  Svi  {D)ulcissi{mi),  "  To  the  memory  of 
Caiua  Bassaeus  Julius  and  of  Felix  his  sweetest  son."  The 
name  of  the  wife  and  mother  probably  succeeded,  tta  no 
doubt  she  erected  the  stone. 

The  third  inscription  is  on  an  ossuarium  of  lead,  18  in. 
high,  which  was  found  full  of  burnt  bones.  Within  a  border 
on  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  the  inscription,  which  should  no 
doubt  read — D(iis)  M(anibtis)  Ulpiae  Felicissimae  quae 
vixit   annis  .  .  .   menaes  xi   (et)  dies  .  .  .   P(osu€ru)nt 

Ulpim  Felix  et Andronica   {paren)tes,  i.  e., 

"  To  the  diTine  shades  of  Ulpia  Felicissima,  who  lived  .  .  . 
years,  eleven  months  and  .  .  .  days,  Ulpias  Felix  and 

Andronica  (her)  parents  placed  (this)."     This  is 

the  first  vesssl  of  the  kind  known  to  have  been  found  in 
England.  The  ashes  found  in  it  are  apparently,  from  the 
inscription,  those  of  a  young  girl,  whose  age  is  unfortu- 
nately mostly  obliterated.  The  ossuarium  has  a  lid  with  a 
sort  of  cupola  surmounting  it  The  names  Ulptus  Felix 
and  Ulpia  Felicissima  occur  in  inscriptions  found  in  Italy. 

The  rernaining  three  inscriptions  found  at  York  are  all 
most  interesting.     They  are — 

(1)  (2) 

D  U 

FL  .  VI  BKLLAT0BI8  DEC  COL  EBORACBS*  DOMINE  VICTOR 

VIXIT  ANNIS  XXVIIU   MENS  VIMCAS  FELIX 


(3) 


VOL  .  IRE  , 
ABIHANI   . 


The  first  of  these  is  on  the  side  of  a  sarcophagus,  and 
gives  the  first  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  Eburacum  (or 
Eboracum)  having  been  a  Roman  Colonia.  Camden  tells 
us  of  another  sarcophagus  having  been  found  at  York,  men- 
tioning a  seoir  of  Eboracum,  and  Dr.  Grale  (Antonini  Iter 
Britanoiarum,  p.  24),  who  saw  it  at  Hull,  engraves  it ;  so 
also  does  Horsley,  who  saw  it  at  the  same  place  (Brit. 
Romana,  Yorkshire,  No,  10).  The  letters  viR  .  coL .  bbor  ; 
were  perfectly  clear  to  all  these  authors.     Horsley  restored 
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some  of  the  missing  letters,  reading  it  imiirrB  ,  coi, .  kbOb  ; 
but  succeeding  antiquaries  have  somehow  or  other  looked 
upon  the  inscription  as  doubtfully  read.  Hence  the  value 
of  the  Ttevi  discoTerj,  the  reading  of  which  appears  to 
be,  D{iis)  M{anibus)  Fl{a)vi{i)  Bellatoiis  Dec{urionis) 
Col{onicE)  Eboracens{is)  vixit  annos  xxmni  menses  .... 
The  remainder,  including  the  whole  of  the  last  line,  is  ille- 
gible. The  D  .  u  .  is  OQ  the  side  of  the  cover.  The  tranalatiou 
is,  "  To  the  divine  shades  of  Flavius  Bellator,  a  decurion  of 
the  Eboracensian  colony,  who  lived  29  years  .  , .  months,  &&" 

No.  2  is  a  most  peculiar  inscription.  It  occurs  upon  an 
oblong  tessera  made  of  bone,  perforated  at  one  end,  as  if  for 
suspension,  which  is  about  5  inches  long  and  li^  inch  broad. 
From  the  use  of  the  word  Dqminus,  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  inscription  is  Mitbraic,  but  it  may  be  road  in  several 
ways.  Dr,  Hiibner,  who  since  the  publication  of  his  Corpus 
ftiscriplionum  Latinarum  has  treated  of  this  inscription  in 
his  Inscriptiones  BnlannicB  Christiana!,  p.  85,  (No.  19,  Ap- 
pendix), thinks  that  Felix  in  this  case  was  the  name  of  a 
gladiator.  He  also  protests  against  the  inscription  being 
considered  Christian,  as  some  antiquaries  have  thought. 

No.  3  is  still  more  puzzling.  It  is  inscribed  on  the  base 
of  a  statue  which  is  headless,  and  holds  in  its  left  band  what 
are  apparently  two  keys.  Mithras  is  frequently  represented 
as  holding  the  same.  The  termination  of  both  lines  of  the 
inscription  is  wanting,  and  there  has  been  in  all  probability 
a  continuation  of  the  inscription  below,  which  is  also  now 
lost.  In  the  York  Herald  of  the  30th  August,  1875,  I  pub- 
lished a  reading  of  the  inscription  which,  now  that  I  have 
obtained  a  photograph  of  the  stone,  seems  erroneous.  It 
■was  D{ecimus)  Vol{usius)  Jre{naeus)  Anmani{o).  From 
the  photograph  it  seems  that  after  the  last  i  in  Arimani, 
is  what  appears  to  be  the  first  portion  of  the  letter  v,  so 
that  the  word  Arimanius  may  have  been  given  in  fulL  The 
letter  D,  at  the  commencement,  is  also  outside  a  line 
running  down  the  side  and  over  the  top  of  the  inscription 
(as  if  it  were  in  the  form  of  a  tablet).  Can  the  letter  u 
have  been  at  the  termination  of  the  first  line  outside  of  the 
border,  and  the  inscription  thus  have  been  a  sepulchral  one  ? 

Arimanius,  who  was  the  same  as  the  Persian  god 
Ahriman,  was  considered  to  be  the  evil  deity  in  opposition 
to  Mithras,  who  was  the  good  or  beneficent  deity.    If  this 
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be  a  statue  of  him,  it  is  the  first  that  has  been  found  in 
Bi-itaiD,  though  several  dedications  to  him  have  beeu  found 
on  the  Continent.  {See  OreUt,  No.  1933,  vol.  i  p.  345  ; 
also  Corpus  Inscrtptionum  Latinarum,  vol.  iii.,  Nos.  3414 
and  3415).  This  inacrtptiOQ  was  found  under  part  of  the 
old  city  wall,  and  the  bone  tablet  in  a  stone  sarcophagus. 
The  whole  of  these  inscriptions  found  at  York  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  that  city. 

At  Jedburgh  there  has  been  discovered,  built  into  a 
staircase  of  the  ruined  Abbey,  a  Konian  inscription,  of 
which,  from  the  copies  T  have  received,  the  following  seem 
to  be  the  only  extant  letters  : — 

lOH 

.AT  lOB  DEO 

BVM  CABSA 


The  inscription  is  apparently  much  defaced,  but  in  the 
first  line  the  letters  lOH  are  plain,  and  seem  succeeded  by  v  ; 
then  after  another  obliterated  letter,  there  appears  to  be  the 
letter  B.  The  first  letter  of  the  second  line  seems  to  be  L. 
In  the  fourth  line  there  seem  to  be  two  leaf  stops  or  orna- 
ments in  succession,  preceding  the  tetters  vi.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  any  satisfactory  reading  of  the  inscription,  /(ori) 
Oiptimo)  M[aximo)  in  the  first  line  is  certain,  what  follows 
is  uncertain.  Can  it  be,  Conservatmn  Deorum  Caesarum  ? 
In  the  foui'th  and  fifth  lines  I  think  we  have 
(})Yhim  SEVEB{tt*)  TBIB{ttn(M). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Canterbury  in  July, 
1875,  there  was  exhibited  a  small  inscribed  Roman  altar  of 
white  statuary  marble  14^  inches  high,  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  the  last  line  of  which  is  somewhat  obscure. 

D  .  M  .  (s) 
CELIE  .  HAXSI 
UE  .  Q  .  V.  AN  .  X 
£T  .  ELIO  .  ALEX 
8ANDR0  .  a  .  V  . 
AN  .  IIX  .  EUTS  .  FE 
LVM1NV3  .  PA 
T  .  PIBNT  .  F  .  L  .  r  .  C 
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i.  e.  D{ns)  M(ambit$)  Sla£rum)  Celie  Maxsime  g{,uae) 
v{{xit)  an{nos)  decern  et  Elio  Alexsandro  q{iiae)  v{ixU) 
annos  octo,  Eliua  Feluminus  Pai{er)  Pient{issimus)  *  *  «  • 
/(aciendum)  c{uravit).  The  r.  l.  in  the  last  line  occurring 
with  r.  0.  after  it,  I  cannot  explain,  but  it  may  possibly  stand 
for  '*  Filiis."  This  altar  is  ai^d  to  have  been  found  at  Pet- 
ham,  about  fire  miles  from  Canterbitry,  in  the  Stone  Street 
leading  to  Lymne,  circa  A-D.  1840,  but  under  what  circum- 
stances, cannot  now  be  ascertained.'  I  am,  however,  doubt- 
fill  whether  it  is  not  a  Continental  example,  brought  over  to 
England  within  the  last  two  centuries,  though  Petham  being 
BO  near  the  French  coast  these  altars  might  be  easily  im- 
ported and  afterwards  inscribed  on  arrival.  My  friend 
Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  iuclines  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  Continental  inscription.  Had  he  thought  otherwise, 
he  informs  me,  that  he  should  have  engraved  it  in  his  Coin 
lectanea  AiUiqua. 

To  the  list  of  "  Tesserae  "  previously  known  is  to  be  added 
one  of  terra  cotta  found  in  Finsbury  (London)  in  August, 
1874,  with  other  Roman  remains,  aud  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew.  ( Vide  "  Journal  of  tfie  British 
Archaeological  Association,"  vol.  zzxii,  pp.  67-8).  It  is  of 
exactly  the  same  size  as  that  discovered  in  North  Wiltsliire 
(Hubuer,  Corpus  Insc.  Latin,  vol.  vii.,  No.  1265),  being 
1  inoh  in  diameter  and  |  inch  thick.  It  bore  also  the  same 
inscription. 


Mr.  Mayhew  also  says  in  the  same  article,  that  he  had 
acquired  tJiree  others  which  were  found  with  Roman  glass 
among  the  effects  of  a  Mr.  Lucas,  in  Staffordshire,  but  it  is 
not  known  whence  they  came,  though  they  were  probably 
found  in  England.    They  were  inscribed — 
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I  will  now,  before  closing,  add  a  few  corrections  to  Dr. 
Hiibaer's  work. 

The  altar  found  at  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire),  which  is  his 
No.  83,  and  the  whereabouts  of  which  he  is  unable  to  give, 
b  now  preserved  at  Brome  Hall,  near  Canterbury,  the  seat 
of  the  Oxenden  &mily.  I  must  also  add  that  the  Roman 
altar  found  at  Caermarthen,  described  by  me  in  the  "  Archseo- 
logical  Journal,"  ToL  xxxi.  p,  344,  and  which  I  then  con- 
cluded to  be  lost,  is  now  built  into  the  wall  of  an  outhouse 
at  the  Vicarage,  Caermarthen.  I  am  indebted  for  this  in- 
formation to  Professor  Weatwood,  of  Oxford.* 

With  Dr.  Hiibner's  great  work,  with  the  two  papers 
which  I  have  previously  published  containing  his  omissions, 
and  with  this  present  list  of  additional  inscriptions,  the 
student  of  Roman  epigraphy  will  have  in  his  hands  every 
inscription  known  to  have  been  discovered  in  Britain  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1875  unless  copies  of  some  others  may  lie 
hidden  in  private  (and  public)  collections  of  MSS.  But  as 
fresh  discoveries  are  almost  daily  occurring,  I  hope  that  with 
the  promised  assistance  of  English  antiquaries  I  may  be 
able  to  publish  an  annual  list  of  additional  inscriptions 
found. 


NoTB. — This  paper  vaa  read  on  the  3rd  June,  1876 ;  but  the  illneBa 
and  death  of  Mr.  Burtt  have  delayed  its  publication.  In  the  meantime 
(at  the  very  close  of  1876)  a  portion  of  these  inscriptions  were  published 
by  Professor  Hilbner,  in  a  paper  forming  an  " Additamenta  "  to  his  large 
work  in  the  Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  vol.  iii.  pp.  113 — 155,  iesued  at 
Rome. 

'  I  have  alio  reoenUy  rediMovered  at  Dr.  Bruoa  reported  u  loat.    Mr.  Big^'ns 

Tarv«j  Abb«;,  near  B«dforcl,  the  seat  of  aafs  it  cams  into  hi>  posaesaion  at  tb« 

J.  L.  Hi(a[ma,  E»q.,  the  altar  from  Whit-  aole  of  tha  effects  of  iha  late  Sir  Qregoiy 

Isj  Caitle  (Ko,  739  Lap.  &p[.)>  which  FaesTimierat  iiatUenleuiii  182*. 
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(THE  PEE-DOMESDAY  PEBIOD). 

By  I.  TOM  BUBOBSD,  Bq,  F.S.A. 

Whek  the  Institute  held  ita  annual  congress  at  Warwick 
thirteen  years  ago,tIie  Ordnance  mapand  the  mapin  Faussett's 
"  Inventorium  Sepulchrale  "  showed  the  pre-Bomesday  re- 
mains in  Warwickshire,  which  were  then  known  to  exist. 
These  had  been  noted  and  surveyed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Bloxam 
and  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  and  though  few  in  number  were 
interesting  examples  of  early  castrametration  and  sepulchral 
mounds.  The  paucity  of  Saxon  remains  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  forest  of 
Ardon  had  been  able  to  hold  possession  of  the  territory  of 
their  fathers  till  a  late  period — a  period  marked  by  the 
fortifications  of  Stafford,  Tara worth,  and  Warwick,  by  the  Lady 
iEthelflied  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  (circa  913- 
15).  The  later  discoveries  do  not  destroy  this  supposition 
altogether,  but  they  show  that  there  existed  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Avon,  just  within  the  southern  fringe  of  the 
woodland  tract  known  as  the  "  Forest  of  Arden,"  a  line  of 
early  fortifications  e^ttending  from  the  swampy  plains  of 
Leicestershire  to  where  the  ancient  Ridgway  overlooks  the 
fertile  vale  of  Evesham  and  the  "  sandy-bottomed  Severn." 
To  the  south  of  this  line,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it, 
are  the  Saxon  graves  which  were  noted  in  December,  1875, 
and  January,  1876,  specimens  of  the  contents  of  which  are 
now  exhibited.  The  existence  of  these  graves  shows  clearly 
that  the  Eastern  Angles  had  penetrated  at  an  early  period 
to  the  very  heart  of  England,  and  to  some  extent  secured 
the  open  champaign  country,  known  as  the  Feldon,  which 
lies  between  the  Oxfordshire  bluff  headlands  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  Warwickshire  and  the  River  Avon. 
Along  this  southern  edge  of  the  country  there  is  another 
continuous  line  of  earthworks,  which  extends  from  Hunsbury 
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or  Huntsberry  Hill,  opposite  Northampton,  to  Bredon  Hill, 
which  forma  the  northern  rampart  to  the  flat  lands  on  which 
Tewkesbury  ia  built,  and  where  the  Avon  empties  itself  into 
the  Severa.  To  these  I  have  not  been  able  to  add  one  addi- 
tional fortification  beyond  those  mentioned  by  the  historians 
of  Oxfordshire  and  Worcestershire,  but  between  these  lines 
there  exist  lines  of  fortification  which  differ  materially  from 
others  existing  in  Warwickshire,  and  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  noticed. 

By  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  the  successive  dates 
at  which  these  discoveries  were  made  follow,  what  we  may 
fairly  take  to  be  their  historical  and  chronological  order. 
When  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Warwickshire,  after 
several  years'  absence  in  the  Gaelic  speaking  districts  of  the 
West  of  Ireland,  I  was  struck  with  the  strange  familiarity  of 
the  names  in  the  Arden  country,  and  involuntarily  translated 
them  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  Clare,  Limerick, 
and  Kerry,  when  investigating  the  earthworks  and  cromlechs 
existing  in  the  territory  which  Ptolemy  assigned  to  the 
Gangeni.  Full  of  this  conceit,  I  made  inquiries,  and  found 
that  spear-heads  and  swords  had  been  picked  up  at  Claver- 
don,  but  had  disappeared  when  the  village  blacksmith,  in 
whose  possession  they  had  been  suffered  to  remain,  died. 
These  inquiries  introduced  me  to  an  intelligent  farmer,  long 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  volunteered  to  guide  me 
to  a  thicket,  known  to  the  country  people  aa  Barmoor  Wood, 
where  we  were  told  some  curious  trenches  existed.  This 
thicket  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Henley-in-Arden,  between  the  Crab  Mill  and  Cherry  Pool.  It 
standsatthe  southern  extremity  of  a  plateausome  sixteen  acres 
in  extent,  which  rises  from  a  marshy  plain  to  a  considerable 
lieight.  There  is  no  regular  entrance  into  the  Wood,  which 
is  some  four  acres  in  extent,  and  of  an  irregular  shape.  We 
forced  our  way  through  a  gap  in  the  fence,  and  found  ourselves 
almost  immediately  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  and  deep  fosse. 
The  undergrowth  prevented  a  detailed  examination  at  that 
time,  but  the  owner  kindly  cut  down  the  brambles  sufficiently 
to  show  a  slightly  oval  encampment  surrounded  by  a  deep 
fosse,  except  on  the  north,  where  a  causeway  30  ft,  broad 
connected  the  interior  with  the  open  plateau,  which  in 
Ireland  would  be  called  the  "faha!"  or  outer  court.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  vallum  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  fosse. 
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but  this  has  in  places  been  destroyed.  Oa  the  inner  side  of 
the  fosse,  as  shown  in  the  section,  there  was  a  Bimilar  low 
vallum  10  ft.  wide  immediately  in  front  of  a  lai^er  and 
stronger  vallum  which  formed  the  inner  line  of  defence. 
This  embankment  had  a  base  of  20  ft  wide,  and,  though 
only  4  ft.  in  height,  it  had  evidently  been  much  higher.  The 
enclosure  from  north  to  south  is  as  near  as  can  be  measured 
at  present  520  ft  On  the  south-east  comer  some  stonework 
once  existed,  hut  it  has  long  since  been  removed.  A  stone 
structure,  described  as  like  a  saw-pit,  existed  also  at  the 
circular  camp  at  Beausale,  and  my  informant,  who  removed 
the  stones,  described  this  structure  as  somewhat  similar. 
Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  plateau  there  are  pits  which  yet 
contain  water  in  the  driest  of  seasons.  The  whole  of  the 
sides  of  the  hill  are  terraced.  The  linchets  are  very  appa- 
rent in  the  winter  time  when  the  ground  is  not  covered  with 
crops.  The  country  is  open  to  the  west  and  north,  where 
the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  landscape  are  the  three 
hills  of  Spemal  and  Alne,  one  of  which  has  been  entrenched, 
and  in  t^e  &r  west  the  high  lands  known  as  the  Eidgway 
bound  the  horizon. 

About  a  mile  due  east  of  Barmoor  Wood  is  Yardiogale ' 
or  Yamingale  Common,  which  is  situated  on  a  bold  pro- 
montory stretching  into  the  plain.  It  is  covered  with  whin, 
broom,  and  heather.  It  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  is 
called  by  the  country  people  "  a  mountain."  On  the  north- 
western shoulder  of  the  hill  there  are  traces  of  a  small  signal 
outpost,  iu  the  form  of  a  double  tumulus  surrounded  by  a 
fosse  lift.  wide.  The  base  of  the  larger  mound  is  about 
70  ft  in  diameter,  and  the  inner  central  mound  not  more 
than  9  ft  The  outline  is  squat  and  low,  as  if  the  influence 
of  the  weather  had  denuded  somewhat  its  original  height. 

On  marking  these  early  earthworks  on  an  outline  map,  I 
found  that  they  filled  a  bUink  space  in  a  line  of  entrench- 
ments and  tumuli  extending  across  Warwickshire  in  a 
diagonal  direction  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  Avon. 
Brinklow  is  one  of  the  largest  tumuli  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  ramparts  defending  it  are  somewhat  lozeng&-shaped,  and 
are  divided  into  an  inner  and  an  onter  ward  by  an  inter- 
secting rampart    At  Knightlow  and  Motslow  there  are  welt- 
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known  tumuli,  and  between  them  there  are  the  remains  of 
Hncient  entrenchments  at  Bagington  and  Bubbenhall.  At 
both  places  the  contour  has  been  altered  to  Buit  the  require- 
ments of  mediseval  architects.  A  camp  which  once  existed 
on  Whitley  Common  has  long  since  been  rem07ed  and  do 
trace  of  its  configuration  has  been  preserved. 

In  the  very  interesting  monograph  of  Keuilworth  Castle, 
read  before  the  Institute,  I^r.  G.  T.  Clarke  mentions  the 
probability  of  Kcniiworth  Castle  having  been  built  on  the 
site  of  an  early  earthwork.  I  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Kenilworth,  and  though  I  hare  not  been  able  to  find  any 
reliable  traces  of  the  Caatle  which  ia  said  by  Dugdale  to  have 
existed  at  Horn  Hill,  on  the  high  lands  on  the  north  of  the 
River  Avon  opposite  the  present  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  and 
which  was  destroyed  when  Canute  made  his  terrible  irrup- 
tion into  Warwickshire  {circa  1016-17).  The  landscape 
gardener  has  been  at  work  on  the  site,  and  though  the 
ground  bears  evidences  of  disturbance,  no  defined  lines  of 
entrenchments  can  now  be  traced. 

Between  this  site  and  Kenilworth  Castle,  nearly  a  mile 
due  east  from  the  latter  is  a  wild  piece  of  uncultivated  land 
where  the  drift  of  the  Tertiary  age  has  been  thrown  into 
large  circular  hillocks,  round  spurs  and  knolls  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  which  here  crops  up.  None  of  these  hillocks 
remain  in  a  perfect  state,  the  railway,  gravel  pits  and 
quarries  have  altered  the  contours  at  the  base,  but  two  of 
them  bear  slight  signs  of  circular  ramparts.  The  most 
western  has  about  a  quarter  of  the  circle  remaining.  The 
section  is  not  very  bold  or  striking,  but  it  is  peculiar,  from 
surmounting  a  layer  of  black  earth  some  two  inches  in 
thickness.  It  is  inaccessible  where  exposed,  so  that  its  com- 
position cannot  readily  be  determined.  These  hillocks,  liko 
Kenilworth,  lie  immediately  on  the  north  of  the  Inchford 
brook.  From  the  gravel  found  near  these  hillocks  a  rough 
stone  Celt  (figure  a  a)  has  been  found  along  with  many 
chipped  flints.  These,  however,  do  not  exhibit  any  specially 
marked  features.  Indeed  chipped  flints  are  very  rare  in 
Warwickshire. 

In  Domesday  Book,  Kenilworth  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  Optone,  now  High  Town,  contained  three  hides  and 
Cbinewrde  (Kenilworth)  not  more  than  three  virgatti  besides 
the  woods.     At  the   back  of  the  street  known  as  High 
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Town,  north  of  the  Church,  there  are  some  earthworks 
wliose  general  plan  accord  with  tliose  obaervable  at  Kine- 
ton,  Seckington,  and  Castle  Bromwich.  They  were  not 
observed  till  February,  1877.  They  are  a  little  south  of 
Camp  Farm,  and  one  of  the  numerous  rivulets  arising  from. 
"  the  springs  "  liaa  been  brought  close  to  it. 

Immediately  due  north  of  the  Castle  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  quadrangular  entrenchment  of  great  size,  and  includes 
the  houaea  oa  what  is  now  called  Clinton  Green.  The 
western  edge  was  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  northern  and 
western  are  marked  by  the  water  courses  of  the  Uttle 
streamlets  known  as  "  The  Springs."  At  the  north-eastern 
comer  part  of  the  vallum  yet  remains.  It  is  about  5  ft.  high 
and  10  it.  broad  at  the  base,  viewed  from  the  int'de,  but  is 
much  more  formidable  from  the  ditch  to  the  east.  This  is 
^barely  two  fields  from  the  earthworks  just  mentioned.  The 
existence  of  this  well-defined  entrenchment  would  point  to 
the  fact,  that  if  it  had  no  earlier  origin,  it  bears  out 
Mr.  Clarke's  hypothesis  that  the  troops  of  Henry  III.  and 
Prince  Edward  took  up  their  position  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Castle  at  the  siege  A.  D.  1265.  A  few  Roman  third 
brass  coins  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
during  the  recent  excavations  at  the  Castle,  but  they  are 
so  corroded  as  to  be  undecipherable. 

Barely  three  miles  due  west  from  Kenilworth  is  the 
elliptical-shaped  camp  at  Beausale  Common.  This  camp 
is  similar  in  design  to  the  one  I  found  at  Barmoor,  but  there 
is  no  outer  court  or  ward.  It  is  five  acres  in  extent.  Tlie 
fosse  is  20  ft.  wide  and  was  protected  by  an  inner  and  an 
outer  vallum,  but  the  outer  vallum  is  broken  away  on  the 
southern  side.  To  the  south  there  are  entrenchments  in 
Wedgnock  Park,  belonging  to  Warwick  Castle,  and  the  line 
is  continued  westward  by  Yarningale,  Barmoor,  Pathlow, 
the  heights  of  Alne,  to  Danesbank  in  Coughton  Park  at  the 
western  verge  of  the  county. 

Danesbank,  though  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map,  had 
never  been  described  or  surveyed,  I  believe,  until  1875, 
when  by  the  permission  of  Sir  N.  W.  Throckmorton,  I  made 
a  minute  survey  of  the  ramparts  and  enclosures  which 
crown  the  top  of  Cappa  hill,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
west  of  Coughton  Station  on  the  Kedditch  and  Evesham 
llailway.     Close  to  the  Station   there  is  a  moated  area 
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about  one  acre  in  extent,  known  as  the  Wyke  or  Wick, 
and  thoitgh  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  moated  areas 
in  Warwickshire,  thera  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  another 
which  has  the  vallum  outside  the  wet  ditch  and  none 
within.  It  was  not  the  site  of  the  keeper's  house,  for  that 
occupied  the  site  of  the  farm-house  beyond,  when  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  inclosed  in  Coughton  Park. 

The  aci^oriipanyiiig  plan  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  singular  formation  of  the  Danesbank  than  any  verbal 
description.  A  long  rectangular  mound,  like  a  gigantic 
barrow,  is  encompassed  by  a  double  rampart,  terminating 
on  the  nortli  with  two  rectangular  enclosures.  Mr.  Bloxam 
is  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  site  of  Alauna  Dubonorum,  as 
it  is  only  two  miles  north  west  of  the  Boman  Alauna  (Al- 
cester),  and  is  one  mile  west  of  the  Icknield  or  Kyknield 
way.  I  see  nothing  to  justify  this  opinion.  The  arrange- 
ment is  altogether  singular,  and  amongst  the  many  scores  of 
earthworks  I  have  examined  I  have  not  found  another  of  a 
similar  character.  Originally  it  was  ia  the  heart  of  Arden, 
over  which  it  commands  an  extensive  view,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  formed  one  of  the  series  of  posts  of 
the  primitive  tribes  who  threw  up  the  line  of  fortifications 
along  the  frontier  of  the  forest,  and  these  tribes  were  cer- 
tainly not  allied  to  the  Dobuni  who  occupied  the  tenitory 
to  the  southward.  The  defences,  by  whomsoever  thrown  up, 
had  their  strongest  points  to  the  south.  None  of  them  are 
visible  from  the  Avon,  yet  the  tumuli  which  stand  between 
them  and  the  river  have  a  good  view  over  the  country 
south  of  the  Avon,  as  far  as  the  Edge  Hills  and  Northants. 

Until  within  the  past  four  years,  the  existence  of  any 
earthworks  between  the  Avon  and  the  Edge  Hills  on  the 
Oxfordshire  border  was  not  even  suspected.  The  district 
is  traversed  by  the  Fosse  way  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  after  leaving  Brinklow,  which  is  situated  on  the  lino  of 
the  Fosse,  and  causes  the  road  to  make  a  detour,  we  find 
no  record  of  any  remains  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  save  the 
camp  at  Chesterton,  twelve  miles  from  Brinklow,  and  a 
small  rectangular  camp  at  lladbourne,  about  two  miles  west 
of  Napton,  where  there  are  some  signs  of  entrenchments. 
The  canip-at  Itadbourne  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  largo 
turf  field,  and  is  one  of  the  few  entrenchments  which  have 
not  been  disturbed  by  the  plough. 
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In  searcliing  for  the  possible  site  of  a  Romao  post  at 
Easthorpe,  midway  between  Chesterton  and  Brinklow,  I 
found  the  regular  castrum  of  the  Eomao  period  at  Wappen- 
bury,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Learn.  I  have 
subsequently  learned  that  it  had  been  noted  by  Mr.  Bloxam. 
I  have  since  heard  that  on  the  southern  side,  outside  the 
churchyard,  there  are  the  remains  of  some  strong  founda- 
tions, in  which  Roman  tiles  are  intermixed.  The  site  of  this 
Roman  station  answers  to  the  one  placed  blank  on  the  i4th 
Iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  it  ought  to  be  excavated 
and  explored.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  at 
Friticethorpe,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

About  three  miles  further  west,  on  the  Fosse,  and  beneath 
UftoQ  hill,  there  are  two  mounds  or  barrows,  which  have 
not  yet  been  explored.  One  has  a  peculiar  hollow  on  its 
summit,  and  during  the  wet  autumn  of  1875  the  top  of  the 
other  gave  way  and  sank  some  4  ft,  A  change  of  tenancy 
has  prevented  the  opening  of  this  barrow.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  Fosse,  in  the  parish  of  Radford,  and  within  a 
mile  of  Chesterton  camp,  is  a  hill  called  Frizmore.  In 
shape,  it  is  like  a  gigantic  barrow,  and,  curiously  enough, 
has  the  hollow  crown  like  the  barrows  at  ITflon,  as  if  it  had 
been  opened,  or  the  interior  cist  had  given  way.  Six  miles 
from  Chesterton  there  are  two  or  three  low  tumuli,  which 
have  not  been  explored,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Mor- 
daunt,  and  on  the  hill  opposite,  on  the  northern  side,  are 
situated  the  most  formidable  earthworks  in  Warwickshire. 
In  the  valley  between  is  situated  Walton,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  Mordaunt,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  an  ancient  settlement,  if  not  of  a  Roman  villa.  During 
the  autumn  of  187()  a  quantity  of  chipped  fiints  were  found 
in  excavating  for  some  ornamental  water,  3  Tt.  or  4  ft.  from 
the  surface  ;  and  near  Wellesbourne  Mill  others  have  been 
found.  These  and  those  found  at  Kenilwortb  are  the  only 
ones  hitherto  noted  in  Warwickshire,  though  polished  flints 
are  noted  in  "  Dugdale,"  and  flint  arrow-heads  have  been 
found  in  barrows. 

The  formidable  eai'thworks  on  Red  Htil,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Avon,  and  facing  the  Welcomb  liills,  which 
form  the  northern  ridge  above  the  river,  are  of  great 
extent.  They  appear  to  begin  on  the  brow  of  the  bill 
where  the  road  from  Wellesbourne  to  Halford  Bridge  crosst^ 
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it,  but  the  priDcipal  remainB  are  nearer  Loxley.  Thej  were 
surveyed  in  the  spring  of  1875,  by  Mr.  E.  Piitchard, 
G.  E.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Core  Jones,  F.S.A., 
and  myself.  The  hill  has  a  semicircular  base  towards  the 
vale  ou  the  north,  and  this  conformation  of  the  ground  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  fortification,  and  presents  an 
outline  to  the  eye  of  a  series  of  ramparts  and  ditches,  one 
above  the  other.  The  lines  are  carried  along  the  face  of 
the  hill  for  some  distance  to  the  west,  and  can  be  traced, 
but  more  faintly,  to  the  eastern  face  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Wellesbourne, 

The  discovery  of  these  ramparts  induced  me  to  pay  all 
the  unvisited  portions  of  the  Feldon  minute  attention.  I 
■was  soon  rewarded  by  finding  in  Oakley  Wood,  which  is 
situated  by  the  side  of  the  Banbury  and  Warwick  turnpike 
road,  four  miles  from  the  latter  place,  a  quadrangular  en- 
closure, of  great  strength,  particularly  on  the  northern  side. 
The  vallum  at  the  north-east  angle  rises  to  the  height  of 
30  fl  from  the  bottom  of  the  Fosse,  and  is  not  less  than 
30  fL  in  diameter  at  its  base.  On  the  southern  side  the 
vailnm  appears  to  have  been  levelled,  and  the  material 
removed  to  make  a  slight  fence  beyond  the  camp  on  the 
south-east.  The  ditch  remains  perfect  ou  every  side.  The 
spring  which  apparently  supplied  the  camp  with  water  is  on 
the  north-west  angle.  The  area  of  the  camp  is  estimated 
at  six  acres,  from  the  rough  survey  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make  of  it.  As  the  underwood  is  partially  cut  every 
season,  I  hope  to  perfect  the  plan  this  year.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  Roman  camp,  and  one  like 
that  at  Radboume,  used  for  some  temporary  purpose  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  militar}'-  roads.  It  is  about  three 
miles  from  Chesterton  on  the  Fosse,  and  is  not  within  sight 
of  any  of  the  lines  of  tumuli  within  the  county.  Stukeley  ' 
noticed  a  quadrangular  entrenchment  not  far  from  the 
ancient  bridge  at  Warwick,  and  a  portion  of  this  entrench- 
ment is  yet  preserved  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  estate 
office  of  the  £arl  of  Warwick,  but  it  is  impossible  now  to 
estiniate  its  extent  or  strength.  .  A  similar  entrenchment 
exists  at  Tpsley,  on  the  Ryknield  Street  in  Warwickshire. 

At  Hodnell,  which  is  situated  on  a  line  of  tumuli  which 
can  be  traced  from  Towcester,  in  Northants,  to  the  one 
known  Roman  station  away  from  the  military  ways  in  Arden 
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(tlarborough  Banks),  are  two  ramparts,  parallel  to  each 
other,  about  150  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  apart.  The  ramparts 
are  comparatively  weak,  being  oot  more  than  6  ft.  thick  and 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  To  the  vest,  on  the  slope  of  the 
hil),  there  are  distinct  signs  of  a  terraced  fortification,  which 
extends  much  farther  than  the  existing  ramparts.  About 
250  ft.  to  the  eastward,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  bill  is  a 
small  tumulus.  The  windmill  at  Chesterton  (built  hy  Inigo 
Jones),  above  the  camp,  is  situated  apparently  on  an  ancient 
tumulus.  There  is  a  very  perfect  but  hitlierto  unnoticed 
tumulus  at  Tachbrooke,  situated  in  a  spot  which  alone  com- 
mands a  view  of  Warwick  and  of  Chesterton. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  of  pre-historic  interest  ■which 
have  not  been  published.  Between  Wilmcote  and  Billesley, 
a  series  of  foundations  of  circular  dwellings,  with  a  deep  well, 
containing  the  bones  and  horns  of  deer,  with  a  quantity  of 
black  earth,  were  uncovered,  when  quarrying  for  hmestone  ; 
and  near  them  was  a  grave  with  a  skeleton ;  and  not  far 
away,  a  sword.  1  have  made  a  plan  from  the  description 
and  measurements  of  the  foreman  of  the  quarrymen  on  the 
spot,  hut  all  the  objects  found  were  accident^dly  destroyed 
by  fire.  There  are  curious  circular  pits  not  far  from  Oakley 
Wood.  Others  have  been  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hodnell,  and  the  site  of  others  along  the  vale  of  the  Red 
Horse,  beneath  the  Edge  Hills,  but  these,  like  everything 
extraordinary  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  attributed  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the  battle  of  Rineton,  temp.  Charles  I. 

I  would  point  out  that  Eed  Hill,  Hodnell,  and  Napton  are 
on  a  line  with  Meon  Hill,  just  outside  the  county  boundaries, 
which  overlooks  the  vale  of  Evesham.  They  appear  to  be 
the  frontier-lioo  of  a  tribe  or  power  advancing  from  the 
south,  and  similar  bronze  celts  have  been  found  at  the  rear 
of  Loxley  entrenchments,  as  those  found  at  Tadmarton,  just 
within  the  Oxfordshire  borders. 

These  surface  indications  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warwick- 
shire in  the  past  have  been  supplemented  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  graves  of  the  fathers  of  the  land.  In  laying 
out  the  grounds  at  the  Priory,  Wnrwick,  the  gardener's 
came  upon  several  skeletons  lying  along  the  face  of  a  ridge 
of  rock,  which  had  been  covered  with  earth.  The  late  Ur. 
O'Callaghaa  has  described  the  finding  of  these  bodies  in  a 
paper  read  beforo  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  pointed  uut 
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tliat  there  were  indications  of  cremation  liavmg  been  prac- 
tised. Since  that  period,  further  excavations  have  been 
made  on  the  southern  side  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  which 
the  Priory  is  built,  close  to  what  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Dog  Lane,  but  now  called  the  Priory  Lane,  leading  from 
the  North  Gate  to  St.  John's.  When  the  earth  was  cleared 
away,  it  was  found  that  the  rock  was  honeycombed  by 
a  series  of  rude  openings,  containing  ashes,  cinders,  and 
pottery  of  a  rude  construction,  containing  bones.  Before 
accurate  sketches  could  be  obtained  of  the  appearance  of 
these  rude  columbaria,  they  were  destroyed.  Some  two  or 
three  of  the  urns  were  preserved,  and  the  rest  ruthlessly 
thrown  into  a  disused  flour  barrel  as  rubbish.  When  I 
visited  the  spot  only  one  of  the  openings  remained,  the 
others  had  been  either  taken  away,  or  converted  into  recep- 
tacles for  garden  requisites.  The  one  I  saw  was  about  3  ft. 
from  the  ground,  2  fl.  wide,  and  2i^  ft.  high.  The  Keuper 
sandstone  had  been  rudely  hollowed  out  to  the  depth  of 
18  inches  to  3  it.,  and  in  the  opening  were  placed  cinders  of 
charcoal,  black  ashes,  and  charred  bone,  round  an  urn  of 
grey  pottery  ware,  turned  perfectly  plain.  The  one  I  saw 
was  broken,  and  the  bones  it  contained  were  calcined,  and 
were  scattered  about.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of 
the  rock  at  that  time,  and  I  was  permitted  to  bring  away 
jMjrtions  of  the  pottery.  Further  investigations  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  pottery  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the 
IComan  or  Romano-British  period,  and  is  essentially  different 
from  the  other  sepulchral  urns  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Warwick.  The  rock  in  which  these  re- 
mains were  found  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  renowned 
cave  of  the  fabulous  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  is  excavated, 
and  in  this  rock,  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  towards  Lil- 
lington,  there  are  several  caves  formed  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  any  specific  date  to  them. 

The  paucity  of  Saxon  remains  in  Warwickshire  I  have 
already  adverted  to.  I  have  before  me  a  list  kindly  furnished 
to  me  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  of  all  the  places  where  traces  of 
Saxon  occupation  had  been  found  in  Warwickshire.  The 
ouly  "bits"  of  early  masonry  which  could  be  attributed  to 
a  pre-Korman  era  are  found  at  Wootton  Wawen  Church, 
and  in  the  causeway  over  the  Fosse  at  Tamworth  Castle. 
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FibulsB  of  the  ordinary  crosa-ahaped  pattern  and  oUier 
Anglo-Saxon  ornaments  have  been  found  near  Bensford 
Bridge  and  Churchover  adjoining  the  Watiing-street  way 
OR  the  east  of  the  county.  At  Priacethorpe  and  Brinklow 
urns  had  been  found.  In  1774  three  skulls  and  two  Saxon 
jewels,  described  by  Hr.  Pegge  io  the  thii^  volume  of  the 
ArchsQologia  (p.  373)  were  exhumed  at  Walton.  In  War- 
wick Museum  there  is  preserved  the  handsome  fibulsa  en- 
graved in  Akerman's  "  Pagan  Sazoodom,"  and  the  crystal 
ball  found  therewith  at  Emscote,  near  Warwick,  together 
with  five  circular  discs  of  metal,  roughly  chased  ;  four  of 
them  fit  into  rings,  and  two  of  the  rings  are  filled  with  beak- 
like hooks.  These  were  found  near  Chesterton.  In  cutting 
the  Railway  near  Marton,  midway  between  L^eamington 
and  Bugby,  fibulae  of  the  dish-shaped  pattern  were  found, 
together  with  spear-heads  and  the  umbos  of  shields.*  All 
these  "  finds  "  are  io  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Roman  roads. 
The  three  recent  "finds  "  are  on  the  line  of  the  Avon. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1875  a  friend  brought  me  the  iron 
umbo  of  a  Saxon  shield  and  a  spear-head,  which  I  imme- 
diately recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same  period.  I  then 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  two  workmen  employed  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Warwick  in  digging  for  gravel  about  a  mile 
on  the  Stratford  road  had  found  several  skeletons  and  many 
objects  similar  to  those  shown  me.  The  next  day  I  went 
to  the  spot  and  found  that  two  or  three  umbos  and  spear- 
heads, together  with  a  long  Saxon  sword,  had  been  found. 
There  was  one  circuhir  fibulse  with  an  interlaced  design 
rivetted  to  a  plate  at  the  back,  two  small  fibulae,  and  some 
knives  of  ordinary  pattern.  These  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  engineman  at  the  adjoining  pumping  station  of  the 
Warwick  Sewage  Works.  On  returning  to  Warwick  I  was 
ofiered  a  dish-shaped  fibula  and  an  amber  bead  for  sale. 
Theso  I  secured,  and  at  once  communicated  with  Mr.  John 
Staunton,  the  owner  of  the  field,  who  immediately  commis- 
sioned me  to  act  on  his  behalf  and  watch  the  progress  of 
the  excavations. 

The  spot  where  these  relics  were  found  is  a  field  one  mile 
due  west  from  Warwick,  near  Longbridge,  at  an  angle  of 

'  A  Terr  bandlonie 
graved  in  toe  Archnologi 
Htglnj  with  a  knife  iiom< 

'     "■  ■    ■  -    t  uio  Jlwquia  ol 
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Warwick  Castle  Part,  where  tlie  Pisher  Brook  forma  the 
boundary  on  its  way  to  the  Aron.^  The  whole  space  exca- 
vated does  not  exceed  a  plot  of  50  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  yet  a  vast  number  of  graves  to  be 
explored  whenever  the  excavations  are  resumed.  The  ob- 
jects found  and  recovered  consist  of  a  glass  drinking  vessel, 
the  remains  of  an  urn  of  black  pottery,  both  of  which  are 
shattered,  three  "  buckets,"  so  called,  varying  from  5  in.  to 
7  in.  in  height  These  are  too  fragile  to  travel ;  the  stave 
of  one  bears  the  only  bit  of  woven  fabric  found.  A  sword 
3  fit.  long,  a  spear-head  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  many  spear-heads 
varying  from  7  in.  to  15  in.,  javelin-heads,  knives  of  the 
ordinary  pattern,  several  umbos  of  shields,  one  of  which  was 
found  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  bodies,  and  the  point  of 
the  sword  within  it 

The  umbos  vary  in  shape  and  size.  One  was  surmounted 
by  a  spike  or  small  spear-head,  others  had  a  flat  disc  or 
button  terminal,  whilst  in  others  it  was  round,  and  with  the 
disc-headed  umbo  the  point  of  the  long  heavy  sword  was 
found.  Several  of  these  umbos  were  found,  with  the  rivets 
which  attached  them  to  the  "  linden  wood "  of  which  the 
shield  was  generally  formed,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  handle  or  brace  of  the  shield  was  found  below  the  umbo. 

The  cue  sword  stands  alone.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
Saxon  swords  which  have  been  found  which  show  the 
remains  of  the  wooden  scabbard  and  its  ornamentation. 
Altogether  it  formed  a  weapon  2  fl.  10  in.  long,  and  2^  in. 
broad.  The  end  of  the  hilt  is  formed  of  a  square  piece  of 
bronze  brought  to  a  point.  The  hilt  and  guard  are  decayed, 
but  where  the  scabbard  begins  there  are  yet  the  narrow 
bands  of  thin  bronze  which  held  the  scabbard  together,  and 
portions  of  it  can  be  traced  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
blade,  and  is  very  similar  to  one  found  at  Fairford  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  first  bucket  found  at  Longbridge  was  formed  of 
vertical  bands  of  bronze,  ornamented  with  pearl  mould  on 
both  sides,  which  were  riveted  with  prominent  studs  to  the 
three  plain  bronze  hoops,  which  surrounded  the  bucket. 
These  hoops  and  bands  are  a  little  over  an  inch  broad,  and 
correspond  in  width  to  the  narrow  strips  of  wood  which 

'  Tha  pkn,  vbich  wu  exhibited,  showed  the  r«UUTe  poaition  of  the  etreMn  >nd 
river  to  the  grtnta, 
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formed  the  bucket-shaped  vessel.  The  upper  edge  was 
tipped  with  metal,  and  od  one  side  there  are  the  signs  of 
the  fastening  of  some  kind  of  handle.  The  second  bucket 
was  the  largest.  The  hoops  were  riyeted  with  square- 
headed  studs,  and  the  bronze  was  quite  plain.  The  third 
bucket  wafi  similar,  but  the  bronze  much  decayed,  though  the 
wood  was  tough  and  fresh.  A  bead  or  two  of  the  large 
amber  variety  were  found  near  the  urn,  but  these  were 
either  lost  or  given  away,  or  sold  berore  the  nature  of  the 
find  wafi  understood.  The  later  excavations  revealed  a  silver 
armlet,  or  bracelet,  a  gold  bractate,  a  large  cross-shaped 
fibula,  very  like  one  found  at  Eothley  Temple,  Leicestershire, 
and  figured  in  Plate  20  of  Pagan  Saxondom.  It  is  of 
rude  design,  and  has  evidently  been  ornamented  with  plates 
of  silver.  With  the  bractate  were  found  five  or  six  amber 
beads,  and  in  the  next  grave  two  saucer-shaped  fibulae  ;  in 
the  centre  of  each  was  fixed  a  small  piece  of  glass.  One  of 
these  is  before  you.  Of  the  other  fibulsB  found,  twelve  in  all, 
the  one  first  seen  is  circular,  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
has  a  circular  opening  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in 
the  centre,  which  has  held  a  jewel  or  some  precious  stone. 
The  space  between  this  was  formed  of  a  raised  interlaced 
SS-like  pattern  riveted,  with  the  ring-Itke  edge,  to  a  tbin 
ilisc  of  metal  which  held  the  pin  and  catch.  The  other 
ftbulEB  belonged  to  the  sculptEe,  or  round  saucer-shaped 
fibuls,  made  out  of  a  solid  disc  of  metal,  bearing  an  incised 
pattern  similar  to  the  more  important  one.  These  bore 
signs  of  having  been  gilded.  Two  of  the  fibulsa  were  of  the 
ordinary  flat  ring  pattern,  and  two  belonged  to  what  are 
called  cross-shaped  fibulae,  of  ordinary  patterns ;  one  is 
trefoil-headed,  and  the  other  is  square-headed,  ornamented 
with  dotted  linea 

With  respect  to  the  bodies  themselves,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  skeletons  was  that  of  a  powerful  young  man, 
who  was  upwards  of  6  ft.  high  and  about  28  or  24  years  of 
s^e.  His  teeth  were  perfect.  His  chin  somewhat  more 
pointed  than  usual.  This  pointed  chin  marked  all  the  lower 
jaws  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  for  many  of  the 
skeletons  fell  into  dust  or  were  broken  by  the  workmen  in 
removing  them.  Some  of  the  skeletons  were  found  indis- 
criminately upon  the  others,  a  circumstance  which  in  other 
cases  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  these  were  either 
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piisoners  taken  in  battle  or  slaves  sacrificed  as  a  propitia- 
tion to  the  gods.  No  regular  plan  was  pursued  in  the 
burials,  for  the  bodies  were  found  in  various  positions.  The 
gold  and  silver  articles  have  been  claimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  treasure-trove,  hut  I  have  ventured  to  retain  them 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Archsological 
Institute  might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 
The  fragment  of  the  silver  bractate  ia,  I  believe,  very  rare. 
In  consequence  of  the  claim  of  the  Government  the  excava- 
tions have  been  suspended  at  a  time  when  regular  and  syste- 
matic supervision  had  secured  so  much  that  was  rare  and 
valuahle. 

Exactly  three  miles  east  of  Leamington  is  the  village  of 
OSchurch,  as  Longbridge  Cemetery  is  three  miles  to  the 
west ;  and  at  this  spot,  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
residences  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  he  ia  said  to  have 
founded  the  Church  there,  in  memory  of  his  son  Fremund, 
slain  between  Long  Itchingtou  and  Haibury.  Near  the 
spot,  thus  roughly  indicated  as  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
Saxoa.  weapons  have  been  found  ;  and  near  the  Cliurch 
is  the  site  of  another  Saxon  burial  place,  and  the  remains 
found  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Aylesford  at  Offchurch  Priory. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  you  more 
than  a  brief  account  of  the  more  recent  discoveries,  and  to 
show  the  yet  unworked  field  which  remains  open  to  the 
Archaeologist  who  carefully  investigates  the  remains  and 
relics  which  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives. 
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TowABDa  the  end  of  October,  1 876, 1  received  informatioD 
from  Corporal  Stephenson,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  that 
some  fragments  of  ancient  pottei-y  and  the  foundations  of  a 
considerable  building  had  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  in 
an  open  field  one  mile  and  a  half  due  west  of  Wantage.  On 
proceeding  to  the  spot  I  found  labourers  engaged  in  removing 
stones,  &c,  from  a  loag  trench  about  3  f)^^.  wide  and  3  ft. 
deep.  Among  the  rubbish  thrown  out  at  this  first  visit  were 
portions  of  square  bricks,  flanged  tiles,  and  pottery  of  many 
shapes  and  colours,  together  with  oyster-shells  in  abundance, 
— all  clearly  recognizable  as  the  remains  and  adjuncts  of  a 
Roman  villa.  The  excavations  were  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly till  the  last  day  of  November,  and  for  five  succes- 
sive weeks  I  visited  the  scene  of  work-^destruction,  I  must 
also  acknowledge — almost  daily,  securing  nearly  everything 
of  interest  that  was  brought  to  light. 

The  site  of  the  villa  is  on  Cranhill  farm,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Rowles,  of  Letcombe  Regis,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Dormer,  of  West  Cballow.  It  lies  between  East  Challow 
and  Childrey,  but  actually  in  the  parish  of  Letcombe  Regis, 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  Icknield  Way,  due  north  of  the 
highest  point  beyond  Windmill  Hill.^  Tho  spot  commands 
delightful  views  northwards  over  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
and  the  series  of  eminences  that  extend  from  Cumnor  Hill, 
above  Oxford,  to  Faringdon,  Badbury,  and  Coleshill.     The 

'  Bf  tlie  "  Icknield  Wkj "  I  mean  the  tgeg  is   olwsfa  distingutihed  from   tli« 

hatd  road  from  Wantage  Ui  Swindon,  Hrieg  wrg.     See  Kemble,  Codex  DipL 

pnrallel  with  the  broad  gTan7"Ridg«  i.  29S,  332,  and  Abingd.  Chron.  L  1)1, 

Way."     In     our    oldsat    Anglo-SaxoD  IS8.     1  mention  thin  becauaa  on  the  olit 

cborten,  Buoh  aa  those  couTeying  lands  Ordnanoe  map*  tlie  Ridge  viy  and  tbs 

at  Blewburj  and  Compton  Beauchamp  to  Icknield  Way  are  marked  ai  ajooDymous. 
the  abbe;  of    Abingdon,  the   IctnhUiU 
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house  stood  on  the  hard  beds  of  upper-greeosand,  known  as 
"firestone,"  a  thin  narrow  stratum  on  which  are  alwaja 
found  fertile  soils  and  pleasant  undulating  scenery,  such  as 
must  strike  the  observer  about  Kingston  Lisle  Park,  Spars- 
holt  House,  and  U iltoa  Hill. 

The  buildings  occupied  a  rectangular  area  of  about  320 
square  jards,  the  longest  sides  from  north  to  south  being 
82  ft.;  the  shortest,  from  east  to  west,  36  ft., — the  front 
facing  the  north-west.  This  choice  of  a  northerly  aspect  is 
very  persistent  in  Koraano-British  villas,  and  I  may  cite 
examples  at  Ashdon  and  Bartlow,  in  Essex  (Arch.  Joum.  x. 
16,  18),  Cariabrooke,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Spickernell's 
Account,  p.  3),  Lymne,  in  Kent,  and  Woodchester,  io  Glou- 
cestershire (Wright's  Celt,  &c.,  191,  231).  At  a  distance  of 
9  ft.  inwards  from  the  eastern  wall  ran  a  parallel  wall  from 
end  to  end,  leaving  a  passage  or  corridor  6  ft.  in  width. 
Parallel  walls  in  this  fashion  would  render  the  habitable 
rooms  in  the  house  dry  and  warm,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  convenient  ambulatory.  Similar  corridors  have 
been  noticed  at  Wheatley,  near  Oxford,  and  at  Silchester 
(Arch.  Journ.  ii.  351 — xxx.  9),  corresponding  to,  but  not 
identical  with,  the  cr^pl(^ortici  in  the  grand  villas  at  Bignor 
aod  Woodchester.'  The  house  was  divided  into  five  com- 
partments of  unequal  dimensions,  the  largest  in  the  centre 
measuring  21ft.  4  in.,  by  18  ft.,  the  others  diminishing  to 
21  il.  4  in.,  by  1 1  ft.  6  in.,  and  by  10  ft.  It  may  be  useful  to 
compare  the  dimensions  of  this  villa  with  those  of  others  that 
have  been  desciibed  in  various  parts  of  England.  Caria- 
brooke was  118ft.  in  length  by  49ft.  in  width;  Ashdon, 
54  fl.  by  17  ft. ;  Bartlow.  48  ft.  by  44  ft. ;  while  the  palatial 
villa  at  Woodchester  measured  550ft.  by  300ft.,  and  another 
at  Bignor  was  scarcely  inferior. 

All  the  walls,  whether  inside  or  outside,  were  of  the 
uniform  thickness  of  3  ft.,  but  varied  in  depth ;  being  ia  some 
places  carried  down  6  ft;.,  and  in  one  angle  as  much  as  12  ft. 
deep.  Mr.  Dormer  suggested,  with  a  probability  of  correct- 
ness, that  the  builders  had  worked  down  to  this  abnormal 
depth  for  the  sake  of  a  soft  bed  of  marl  or  loam,  which  would 

ticularly  msiit[oned  by  Flinj  in  tba  da- 
Boriptiun  of  hU  Tusoulao*  fiUa." — Ly- 
Bons  Bignor,  17,  N. 
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supply  them  with  excellent  material  for  mortar  and  con- 
crete. The  foundations  consisted  of  blocks  of  lower-chalk, 
in  which  I  observed  ammonites  and  pyrites ;  huge  Sarsen 
stones,  which  required  two  horsra  to  drag  away  ;  flintfi ;  and 
slabs  of  oolite  from  Frilford  or  Stanford,  intermingled  with 
bones  of  animals,  [wtshards,  bits  of  iron,  glass,  &c.  There 
were  also  many  large  masses  of  curious  reniform  and  spongi- 
form concretions, — perhaps  natural  stalagmites  produced  by 
the  infiltration  of  water  on  softened  mortar.^ 

At  the  southernmost  apartmeut  was  found  a  row  of  eight 
short  pillars,  some  built  of  bricks  Sin.  square,  others  of 
narrow  form,  like  those  in  ordinary  modem  use,  others  15  in. 
by  12  in.*  From  a  comparison  of  these  columns  with  similar 
arrangements  at .  Wheatley,  Cirencester,  Northleigh,  and 
Carisbrooke,  we  learn  that  here  existed  the  hypocaust  or  ap- 
paratus for  warming  the  rooms.  "  We  invariably  find  that 
in  a  certain  number  of  the  rooms  of  a  Roman  house  in  Britain 
the  floors  were  supported  not  on  the  solid  ground,  but  upon 
a  number  of  short  thick  columns  arranged  in  regular  rows, 
with  narrow  passages  between  them.  These  formed  what 
was  called  the  hypocaust,  a  Greek  compound,  signifying 
literally, _;?re  or  heat  underneath"  (Wright's  Celt,  195 — 6  ; 
Cf.  Lyson's  Bignor,  10,  N.).*  Currents  of  hot  air  circulated 
through  these  passages  brought  in  from  an  external  furnace, 
and  were  conveyed  upwards  by  flues  in  the  walls.  There 
are  instances  in  which  open  fireplaces  like  our  own  have  been 
found,  but  for  warming  the  chief  apartments,  the  tridinia, 
exhedree,  &c.,  answering  to  our  dining  and  drawing-roomE^ 
this  system  of  hot  air  circulation  seems  to  hare  prevailed  in 
tilts  island.  The  hypocaust  at  Cranhill  was  placed  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  building,  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
a  general  rule  according  to  the  statement  of  Wright.  "  In 
the  larger  country  villas,"  he  says,  "  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  rooms  with  hypocausts  lie  often  on  the  southern 


*  "Tufa  or  stalactite,"  is  meiitioaed 

among  ths  materials  of  Boman  founds-  ,       .  .. 

tionii  in  Dover  Uastle,  and  said  to  bare  *  These    suppurting  pillan  are  toch' 

been     Imported    Iiom    FnmM. — Arob.       nicallj  called  ptia,  and  Uib  upper  floor  ie 
Joum.  iSll.  OaJlttd  tupeunm.     See  the  illustratioiu 

*  AccordiogtoDr.Birch,  F.S.A.,the«e      '    "    ' 
largest  briclii  arc  of  the  special  descrip- 
tion employed  in  ooHBtructing  the  {liers 
of  li:rpo4»>i"*''     ^^  Cranhill  Uiey  were 
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part  of  the  building,  and  it  has  therefore  been  assumed  that 
they  were  the  winter  apartmenta,  while  the  summer  apart- 
meats  were  placed  with  a  more  northerly  aspect,  and  were 
without  hypocausta."  (Celt,  198.)  Usually  a;  mosaic  pave- 
ment was  laid  upon  the  upper  floor  of  the  hypocaust, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  traceable  at  Cranhill.  Possibly 
none  ever  existed  there,  or  more  probably  it  was  destroyed 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  ILowles  carted  away  a  vast 
quantity  of  material  from  the  surface  of  the  villa,  little 
suspecting  its  history  and  character. 

Of  the  square  tiles  or  bricks  which  formed  one  of  the 
piliB  of  the  hypocaiist  I  brought  away  two,  which  are  of 
exceeding  interest,  because  they  retain  distinct  foot-marks. 
For  an  explanation  I  must  again  refer  to  Wright's  most 
engaging  and  instructive  volume,  The  Celt — the  Eoman 
and  the  Saxon  : — **  The  tales  were  probably  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  used, 
and  the  brickyards  seem  to  have  been  unenclosed,  for  we 
find  on  the  surfaces  of  many  of  them  the  indentations,  not 
only  of  the  feet  of  men,  but  of  a  considerable  variety  of 
animals  which  passed  over  them  before  they  were  baked. 
On  bricks  found  at  Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  we  find  the 
footsteps  of  several  kinds  of  dogs,  of  sheep,  of  goats,  and 
of  pigs."  (vi.  166.)  Accompanying  this  paragraph  are 
illustrations  of  one  tile  from  Wroxeter  which  shows  a  dog's 
feet,  and  another  tile  from  a  Roman  villa,  near  Bishop's 
Castle,  which  shows  the  impressions  of  the  two  shoes  of  a 
roan  who  once  stood  upon  it.  The  two  bricks  I  have  men- 
tioned Irom  Cranhill  as  possessing  a  peculiar  interest,  have 
the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a  sheep  or  pig  on  one,  and 
of  a  boy  or  girl  on  the  other ;  probably  a  boy,  as  the 
wearer  had  nailed  shoes.  In  a  villa  at  Ickleton,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire,— a  villa  situated,  like  Cranhill,  near  the  Icknield 
way, — the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville  met  with  several  tiles  bearing 
imprints  of  dogs'  feet,  a  human  foot,  and  a  cloven  hoof,  like 
a  deer's  foot.     (Arch.  Journ.  vi.  1 6.) 

Besides  the  square  and  oblong  bricks,  there  were  many 
flanged  tiles  connected  with  the  hypocauat  and  superincum- 
bent floor.  Some  of  them  are  plain  and  smooth,  but  most 
of  them  are  scored  with  various  simple  patterns  by  means 
of  curved  and  intersecting  lines,  "  as  if  drawn  by  a  comb- 
like instrument,"    agreeing    exactly  with   specimens  from 
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^iVoodperrj  preserved  in  the  Aslimolean  Museum,  and  with 
others  from  Wheatley  Villa.* 

Of  the  painted  stucco  which  once  lined  the  rooms,  there 
were  man;  pieces  of  a  dull  red  colour,  but  none  bearing 
traces  of  scrolls  or  designs. 

POTTERY,  QLAS^  IBON. 

There  was  not  one  entire  fictile  vessel  dug  out  of  the 
foundations,  nor  sufficient  pieces  of  any  one  vessel  to  admit 
of  complete  restoration.  The  greater  part  of  the  fragments 
of  pottery  were  of  common  plain  ware,  probably  repre- 
senting culinary  utensils  :  some  jet  black,  others  yellowish, 
others  red  and  brown,  with  intermediate  stages  of  colouring. 
Occasionally  the  shards  preserved  traces  of  ornamentation 
effected  by  the  aid  of  straight  and  zigzag  lines.  One  piece 
showed  an  elegant  diamond  pattern  ;  another  bore  a  potter's 
private  mark.  (See  Wright's  Celt,  1S3.)  'Two  other 
pieces  were  distinguished  by  colour  and  ornaments,  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  "  Romano-Salopian "  ware.  What  one 
antiquarian  writer  calls  the  "  omnipresent  Samian  "  was  not 
wanting  among  the  debris  of  fictilia.  The  Samian  ware  was 
thin  and  brittle  ;  hence  perfect  vessels  are  rare,  and  hence 
we  are  told  that  "  the  smallest  fragments  are  carefully 
preserved."  (Arch.  Joum.  iii.  63.)  The  so-called  Samian 
is  a  bright  red,  highly-glazed  ware,  which  Wright  aptly 
compares  in  appearance  to  the  best  red  sealing-wax.  This 
was  a  species  of  pottery  which  the  Romans  were  fond  of 
ornamenting  with  classical  designs,  and  was  always  highly 
prized.  With  two  exceptions,  however,  the  fragments  from 
Cranhill  were  quite  plain.' 

In  iron,  the  articles  consisted  of  nails,  clamps,  bolts,  and 
hinges,  and  thin  oxidized  pieces  of  no  defined  shape.  All 
these  articles  imply  the  presence  of  timber,  of  doors,  Ac. ; 
but  I  saw  no  traces  of  wood,  except  in  the  form  of  char- 
coal, and  this  leads  to  the  idea  that  the  villa  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

'  Thu  Tilln  vill  compora  cloael;  with  otat  bj  a  building;  which  wm  deemed 

Cronliill  in  many  reapecta  :  in  the  acta-  "adequate  to  guard  Uiem  foraceDtur;," 

dental  cause  of  diiicovery,  in  ths  exact  but  Mr.  James  Parker  infonna  me  that 

coi-reapondence  of  tile-markingi,  of  con-  every  vestige  hu  diaappaared. 
tents  and  positioD.      Wheatlej  villa  was  '•  For    further    psrticulais    raapecUog 

opened  in  1814  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Samian      wore,     see       Jewilt'a      Grave 

Dr.   Buckland,  Mr.  J.   H.   Parker,  and  Uounda,  chap.  is.  lTG;tbe  Hon.  R.  C 

otbers  (Arch.    Juum.   iJ.   a&0-6).    The  Keville's  Dotea  in  Arch.  Journ.  i.  llOj 

floors  and  foundations  were  then  covered  z.  iH  ;  and  Wright's  Celt,  Siift.. 
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Of  glass,  I  possess  but  three  fragments — thick,  bluish,  and 
iridescent,  like  the  exquisite  pearly  glass  from  Cyprua. 
Two  pieces  had  been  run  t<^ether,  but  it  is  diiHcult  to 
deciJe  whether  the  annealing  was  intentional  or  accidental. 

AKIJIAL   REMAINS. 

"  Attached  to  Roman  villas  and  towns,"  says  the  learned 
antiquary,  Thomas  Wright,  in  tlie  work  to  which  I  have 
frequently  referred,  "  we  invariably  find  large  heaps  of  the 
remains  of  provisions,  consisting  especially  of  the  shells  of 
molluscs  and  the  bones  of  animals.  These  organic  remains 
are  worthy  of  study  in  many  points  of  view  :  they  make  ua 
acquainted  with  the  various  classes  of  animal  food  consumed 
by  the  Romano-British  population  of  our  island,  and  they  are 
particularly  interesting  to  the  naturalist  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  show  the  existence  of  some  animals — such 
as  the  Bos  Umgifrons — which  have  long  since  been  extinct." 
(Celt,  104.)'' 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  Romano-British  occupiers  of 
Cranhill  villa  captured  and  devoured  the  Bos  longifrons, 
but  I  possess  undeniable  evidence  that  they  were  partial  to 
mutton,  beef,  venison,  poultry,  and  game  ;  and  in  this 
respect  we  are  singularly  like  our  predecessors.  But  they 
indidged  in  one  luxury  in  which  we  have  not  followed  their 
example  : — they  were  fond  of  snails  I  Of  empty  snail  shells 
I  found  some  few, — not  the  large  "Roman  Bnai\,"  Helir 
pomaiia,  which  still  lives  on  so  remarkably  in  the  hedges 
round  the  villa  at  Northleigh,  but  the  common  garden 
species,  Helix  aspersa,  which  has  also  been  noticed  at 
Wheatley,  Cartsbrooke,  and  other  such  sites.  But  snail 
shells  were  rare  in  comparison  with  oyster  shells ;  and  here, 
again,  modern  taste  coincides  with  the  Roman  palate.  "  The 
proximity  of  Roman  sites," — I  adopt  the  words  of  Wright, 
— "  is  almost  always  shown  by  the  presence  of  immense 
quantities  of  oyster  shells,  which  prove  that  there  was  a 
great  consumption  of  oysters  in  Roman  Britain."  (Celt, 
404  ;  Wanderings  of  an  Antiq.,  70,  98.)  It  is  aaid  thiit 
Dr.  Buckland  never  would  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  a 
Roman  villa  unless  he  found  this  indispensable  accompani- 

'  BonM  of  the  Boi  Umgifroiit  « 
found  «aBOOUt«d  with  Ronun  ramuiu 
L'iranceatar  in  ISIB   (Aicb.   Journ. 
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ineot.  (Of.  Bruce,  Arch.  Journ.  xvii.  345.)  In  Gibson's 
edition  of  Camden  mention  is  made  of  two  Roman  camps, 
which  both  bear  the  name  of  Oyster  Hill,  one  near  St. 
Albans,  the  other  near  Hereford.  (Britannia,  1695  ed., 
300,  580.)  Camden  suggested  that  these  camps  owed  their 
name  to  Ostoriua,  the  General  who  did  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  to  subjugate  Britain."  But  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  they  derived  their  tell-tale  names  from  the 
oyster  shells  left  behind  by  the  Roman  epicures.  The  great 
place  whence  the  Romanised  inhabitants  of  our  island  drew 
their  supplies  was  Rutupiio,  or  Richborough,  in  the  Isle  of 
Tbanet.  The  glories  of  the  Rutupine  oyster-beds  were  aa 
familiar  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  as  to  those  of  Callera  or 
Verulamium,  and  the  suj)eriority  of  the  British  mollusc  was 
sung  by  poets  of  various  eras, — by  Lucaii,  Juvenal,  and 
Ausonius.'  Wright,  however,  observes  that  the  Roman 
gourmand,  like  the  modern  Frenchman,  preferred  a  mo- 
derately-sized species  to  the  smallest  "  natives "  and  the 
shells  from  Craobill  confirm  this  statement 
COINS. 

The  list  of  coins  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cranhill 
villa  is  very  scanty  and  disappointing  ;  much  scantier  than 
would  be  the  case  if  proper  care  had  been  taken  of  those 
found  in  the  field  at  various  times  before  the  existence  of  the 
villa  became  known.  For  the  labourer  who  had  the  charge 
of  excavating  the  foundations  assured  me  that  in  forming 
operations  extending  over  the  last  twenty  years,  he  had  con- 
stantly met  with  coins  near  the  villa,  but  had  not  troubled 
to  collect  or  preserve  them,  because  they  were  of  small  size 
and  inferior  metal. 

The  earliest  and  finest  coin  I  possess  thence  is  a  first  brass 
of  Trajan  who  died  a.d.  11 7. 

Obverse,  lup.  c^s.  N£RT.  traiano.  avq.  geb.  dac.  pu.  ts. 

Reverse,  8.P.Q.B.  optimo  peincipi. 

Then  a  complete  blank  till  we  come  to  Julia  Domna, 
second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  193. 

*  Sm  Dr.  Oned't  "  Conquett  of  the  are  from  JutouJ  : — 

fieram  VmUef,"   in    the   Arch.    Joum.  Ciicait  uta  (onnt,  an 

Tol.  zxx.  LucriDom  >d  Mzum,  lliitapi»iirt   edita 

'  AU  the  paMKf{eB  nloting  to  Rutupis         fiuuio 

*ra  collected  in  the  Wenderinge  of  tn  (Mrea,  oallelMt  primo  deprOKiere  norau. 
Antiquary,  B7-B.    The  best  known  liaca  Set  ir.  139. 
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OBverse,  (ivl!)a  avovsta. 

Reverse,  afiCTLi  fe(licitas). 

These  coins  are  the  only  two  specimena  of  the  second 
century.  But  if  they  had  been  more  numerous,  it  could  not 
be  received  aa  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  villa  at  so  early 
a  period  because  ve  are  assured  by  an  excellent  arcliaDologist 
that  "  coins,  especially  of  the  earlier  emperors,  continue*!  in 
use  after  the  time  of  the  imperial  personages  whose  beads 
they  bore."  (Joyce,  Arch.  Journ.  xxx.  17.  Cf.  Kemble, 
xii.  310.) 

The  next  chronological  coin  is  one  of  AUectua,  and  then 
two  of  Conatantine  in  second  and  third  brass.  These  are  the 
only  five  Roman  coins  I  obtained  while  the  process  of  exca- 
vation was  going  on ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a 
number  of  coins  were  found  somewhere  between  Wantage 
and  Letcombe  Regis,  and  as  Cranbill  is  in  this  latter  parish, 
we  may  fairly  conjecture  that  the  treasure-trove  originally 
belonged  to  our  Koman  villa.  The  account  of  the  discovery 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  G.  Woodward,  rector  of  East  Hen- 
dred,  and  is  dated  Aug.  21,  1759  : — 

"  About  ten  years  ago  a  parcel  of  coins  was  dug  up  in  a 
common  field  at  a  place  called  Xjetcombe.  The  owner  of  the 
land  discovered  three  or  four  vessels,  one  within  another,  in 
the  shape  of  a  hat.  It  was  full  of  holes  like  a  cullender,  and 
I  think  it  was  brass,  for  I  saw  one  myself.  In  this  was  a 
number  of  small  coins,  most  of  them  silver,  and  a  few  gold, 
of  the  size  of  half  a  guinea,  and  as  bright."  (Bibl.  Topogr. 
Brit  29). 

Mr.  Evans  gives  particulars  of  an  uninscribed  British  stiver 
coin  from  "near  Letcombe  Regis"  (Coins  of  Anc  Britons, 
p.  104),  and  I  have  one  uninscribed  gold  piece  from  Wantage, 
and  one  extremely  brilliant  Cunobeline  from  Hanney,  mid- 
way between  Wantage  and  Frilford.*  At  Wantage  also 
are  found  numerous  Roman  coins,  of  which  it  must  suffice 
to  mention  those  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Severus,  and  Maziminus  in  silver :  Gallienus,  Postumus, 
Claudius  Gothicus,  Diocletian,  Vatens,  the  Constantine  family, 
Gratian  and  Valentinian  in  brass.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  these  coins  have  been  found  on  the  western  limits  of  the 
town,  about  Limborough  and  St  Mary's  Home,  and  these 
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sites  have  been  known  as  coin-bearing  localities  since  the 
days  of  Br.  Wise,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Letter  to 
Br.  Mead  concerning  some  Antiquities  in  Berkshire"  (1738), 
by  Trhich  he  had  the  merit  of  calling  attention  to  the  White 
Horse,  Wayland  Smith's  cave,  Alfred's  bath,  Ac.  The  same 
locahty  (Limborough)  has  yielded  a  solitary  sceatta,  one  of 
the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  types.  (Akerman,  Numis.  Mao. 
225  Sc  xii.  2.) 

QENEBAL  BEMABKS  AND  CONCLTIBlOIia. 

If  I  have  dwelt  with  a  certain  minuteness  on  the  various 
objects  brought  to  light  in  coDnection  with  Cranhili  villa,  it 
is  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  for,  perchance,  they 
would  be  despised  at  the  richer  treasure-hunting  grounds  of 
Uriconium,  Borcovicus,  or  Isca  Silurum  ;  neither  is  it  because 
they  diflfer  from  the  sjwlja  of  other  similar  sites,  or  offer  any- 
thing novel  to  the  antiquary  :  on  the  contrary,  my  object 
has  been  to  show  that  the  conditions  and  accompaniments  of 
this  villa  agree  essentialiy  with  those  described  in  other  dis- 
tricts, in  architecture,  in  aspect,  in  the  "  curious  assemblage  " 
of  pottery  and  animal  remains  ;  and  the  result  is  to  draw 
Wantage  more  closely  within  the  charmed  circle  of  Roman 
civilisation  ;  to  show  that  Wantage  shared  its  security,  its 
culture,  its  luxuries  ;  to  prove,  in  Hue,  that  Wantage  was  a 
thoroughly  Roman  station.  For  Cranhili  could  not  bare 
been  an  isolated  establishment.  A  Roman  colonist,  or  even 
a  Romano-British  citizen  would  not  have  ventured  his  life 
and  property  on  a  lonely  hill  side  bad  there  not  been  military 
protection  within  easy  reach,  as  well  as  neighbours  with  whom 
to  associate.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Wantage  waa  in  the 
days  of  Carausius,  or  certainly  in  the  CoDstantine  era,  a  centre 
of  life  where  families  had  settled  in  security.  A  glance  at 
the  accompanying  sketch-map  of  the  district  will  show  how 
intimately  Wantage  was  linked  with  a  chain  of  various 
Roman  stations.  Only  six  miles  to  the  northward  are 
abundant  remains  which  prove  that  the  now  insignificant 
hamlet  of  Frilford  was  a  populous  place  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  I  possess  urns,  coins,  and  fibulie  fouod  there, 
but  my  collection  is  poor  indeed  compared  witli  what  may 
be  seen  in  the  New  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  what  may  be 
read  of  in   Professor  Rolleston's  narrative  of  discoveries 
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tbere.'  Six  miles  to  the  north-west,  traces  of  another 
Romano-British  villa  are  recorded  at  Chinbam,  near  Faring- 
don,  and  I  can  testify  that  some  hundreds  of  Koman  coins 
have  been  found  in  a  single  field  there*  Square  Roman 
camps  exist  at  Hardwell,  a  few  miles  to  the  west ;  at  Cox- 
well  to  the  north-west,  and  at  Hinton  (Aggister)  midway 
between  Chinham  and  Frilford.  In  Wantage  itself  Dr.  Wise 
fancied  he  could  discern  the  outlines  of  a  Eoman  camp;' 
but  though  I  would  willingly  accept  his  observations  and 
judgment  on  this  point,  I  must  confess  that  there  are  no 
tangible  or  trustworthy  traces  of  any  such  military  work, 
and  it  -would  seem  tiiat  he  mistook  natural  ridges  and 
hollows  for  artificial  mounds  and  trenches.  The  camp  in 
Wantage  must  be  abandoned ;  bub  we  may  all  the  more 
readily  adopt  Dr.  Wise's  assertion — in  which  hois  supported 
by  Dr.  Warton  (Hist,  of  Kiddingtoii,  70) — that  the  Romans 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  noble  British  camp  on  the 
Ridge  Way  called  Sagbury,  or  Letcombe  Castle,  which  over- 
looks and  commands  Wantage,  and  thus  needed  no  defensive 
post  in  Wantage  itself. 

The  Poitway  connected  Wantage  with  Wallingford,  which 
— whaterer  its  ancient  name — was  certainly  an  irapoitant 
Roman  station.  "  Old  Street "  ran  straight  from  Wantage 
to  Silchester,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  a  wide  districL" 
The  Icknield  Way  and  the  Ridge  Way  afforded  easy  com- 
munication with  the  west,  intersecting  the  great  Ermine 
Street  about  Wanborough  ;  and  the  roads  that  run  by  Fril- 
ford  to  Abingdon  and  Oxford  no  doubt  existed  then  as  now. 
Thus  was  Wantage  connected  with  the  surrounding  towns 
and  settlements  under  circumstances  that  point  to  peace  and 
prosperity.  For  vicinal  roads,  detached  villas,  with  ceme- 
teries, and  coins,  are  indications,  not  of  warlike  conquest, 
still  less  of  a  policy  of  extermiuation,  but  of  a  tranquil  and 

*  "  ResMTchea  uid  ExcsTatiaot  nnied  Silahmter,  ftnd  Dr.  Quest,  in  hia  maj  on 
OD  in  an  ancient  cemetery  at  Frilford  ltke''BeIgic  Dibshea,"  have  omitted  Old 
in  18S7-8,  &c"     Archeologia  for  18S8.  Street  in  their  list  of  ronda  proceeding 

*  Uaine'a  Hiet  and  Antiq.  of  Stan-  from  Silcheitter.  The  fonnisr,  howerer, 
ford,  4,  Ei.     (Parker,  IStiS.)  mentiona  a  diks  "  pointing  towarda  Pang- 

*  "  To  an  antiquary  I  believa  it  will  boume"  (Aroh.  Joum.  viii.  231)  j  and 
appear  Uiat  all  foot«lapa  of  the  Roman  this  ma7  be  the  commencemcDt  of  the 
majest;  lue  not  quite  loit :  the  Caatrum  road  in  queation,  Hewett,  in  hia  Hun- 
OT  Fortificatioii  diaoorering  itaetf  pretty  Attd  of  Cotnpton,  pronounces  Old  Street 
plainly  on  tlia  aouth  aids  of  tlie  brook,  to  be  "the  most  distinctly  marked  Roman 
encIoaiDg  a  place  called  Htgh-Oardsn,"  ^  road  in  the  county  "  (p.  118),  but  this  ia 
l^etter  to  Dr.  Head,  51.  the  grosBCst  exaggeration. 

*  Both  Uaclauchlan,  in  bht  aurref  of 
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contiDuous  occupation.  Such  was  the  state  of  Britjun  during 
the  loDg  reign  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  such  the 
period  when  we  may  conclude  that  Wantnge,  Cranhil),  FriU 
ford  and  Chinham  became  permanent  settlements,  and  so 
continued  until  the  advent  of  the  destroying  Saxons.  But 
the  absence  of  all  valuables  at  Cranhill,  of  statuary  and  un- 
broken pottery,  imply  that  the  villa  was  stripped  and 
deserted  before  it  was  destroyed.  What  Eoman  and  Saxon 
spared  has  now  disappeared  under  the  equally  rapacious 
hands  of  agriculturist  and  archaeologist ;  and  the  curious 
visitor  who  may  be  drawn  to  the  spot  will  find  nothing  to 
reward  expectations,  and  will  fail  to  discover,  even  by  a 
depression  in  the  field,  the  site  of  the  demolished  villa.  One 
word  of  consolation  I  can  add, — that  in  all  probability  the 
remains  of  another  and  a  larger  villa  exist  in  the  same  field 
as  yet  uninjured  and  uncovered. 
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By  C.  B.  OREAVEB,  bq. 

In  the  18th  Vol.  of  this  journal,  p.  69,  there  is  an  account  of  a  barrow, 
vhich  I  opeaed  at  Bradlej,  near  Ashbourne  ia  Derbj^hire,  aad  which 
appeared  to  be  formed  of  Injera  of  soil  eitending  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  being  3  or  1  inches  thick  j  the  earth  of  which  the  barrow  was  com- 
posed was  80  rich  that  the  tenaat  spread  it  over  the  farm  as  manure. 
The  land  on  which  the  barrow  had  been  raised  was  clajej',  and  there  was 
no  hollow  out  of  which  the  earth  of  the  barrow  could  have  been  taken  ; 
I  wasted  to  conjecture  that  the  moucd  had  been  formed  of  thick  paringn 
of  the  adjacent  surface,  which  poestbl;  had  ling  or  heather  growing  upon  it. 
I  have  recently  met  with  the  following  statements,  which  seem  com- 
pletely to  explain  the  matter.  Tacitus  (AnnaL  Lib.  i.  o.  61)  narrates 
how  Qermauious  found  the  camp  of  Varus,  where  his  three  l^ons  had 
perished,  and  thus  describes  the  burial  of  their  bones.  Somanus,  qui 
aderat,  oiercitus,  seztum  post  cladia  annum,  trium  legionum  oasa,  nullo 
noscente  alieuos  reliquiae  an  suorum  humo  t^eret,  omnes,  ut  conjunctos, 
ut  consanguine^,  auctA  in  hostem  irk,  mceeti  simul  et  infenai  condebant. 
Primum  eistruendo  tumulo  ceespitem  Csesar  posiiit,  gratisBimo  munere  ia 
defiinctos,  et  pneseiitibus  doloris  sooius.  On  which  Dugdale  (Warw.  3) 
remarks,  "  these  last  words  implying  that  every  soldier  brought  his  tuif 
or  turves  to  the  nusing  of  a  tumulua,  according  as  his  respect  was  to  the 
defunct,  and  that  Germanicua  himself  laid  the  first,  as  eminent  persona 
have  used  to  do  the  first  stone  in  the  foundation  of  some  notable  build- 
ing." And  he  adds  that  this  oourse  was  very  anciently  used  by  the 
Danes  and  other  northern  nations,  as  is  shown  by  Olaus  Wormius 
(Monum.  Dan.  43) ;  and,  after  contending  that  this  mode  of  burial  was 
adopted  to  prevent  enemies  from  insulting  the  dead,  Dugdale  adds,  "  they 
did  moreover  hinder  them  to  scatter  the  very  bones,  when  the  whole 
army  congested  upon  them  pure  grassy  turves,  out  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  ia  the  reason  why  it  doth  not  appear  by  any  hullownesB 
whence  the  earth  was  taken  that  raised  the  tumulus"  (p.  6). 

This  seems  very  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  whole  matter,  and  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  make  a  note  of  it,  as  this  mode  of  making  barrows 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  known. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  inference  &om  such  &cts  that  these 
sort  of  barrows  were  the  works  of  an  army,  and  that,  where  only  one 
interment  was  found  in  a  barrow,  it  was  that  of  some  chieftain. 
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The  following  table  showa,  with  tolenble  accumcy,  the  order  in  which 
the  cloiater  was  huilt  according  to  the  cloiflter  rolls  preserved  in  the 
treasury  at  Norwich  : — 

1289.     The  Chapter    Honse    was  in    hand — begun  ■  bj 
Richard  Uppehnlle. 
/ 1297.    CloiBtar  begun  by  John  de  Walpole  in  front  of  tl»e 
Communariu*  J  Chapter  House ;  and  the  Chapter  House  itself, 

HoU.  I  3  (S)  severies  east  side 

( 1298. 
1299.     Church  door  and  to   infirmary  door  and  west  to 
the  Beyeries  in  which  the  manitergia  were  by 
Bp.  John  of  Ely. 
1300  to  1307. 
CoinmnnMius  I  ^  qno 
RoU.  f  ^■**'^- 

Compd.  ( 1309.    Stone  bought. 

CuMrftPriori*.  1 1310.     Thirty  marUe  columns  bought. 

1311  to  1323. 
Communiriui.     1324.     Tiles  boi^it,  33   marble  columns,  mold   pieces, 
Tablementfl,  Ac.,  Ac,,  Taulta. 
1325.    Stone  bought.     Windows. 
1326. 

1327.    Marble  polished. 
1328  to  1329. 

1330.    Stone  sold.     Iron  got  for  windows. 
1331  to  1335. 

1336.  Slight  work ;  2  masons  employed. 

1337.  Slight  repairs. 
1338. 

Commuiiariua.     1339.     Work  going  on  at  cloister  and  infirmary. 
1340,     Thirty  columns  of  marble  bought. 
1341  to  1344. 

1345.  Marble  bought  from  Wm.  Burgess,  of  Corf.     Win- 

dons  on  the  refectory  side  of  cloister. 

1346.  29  marble  columns,   30   small   ones  :  large  pur- 

chases. 

1347.  FuUWoit 
1348. 

1349.     Corbel-table  bou^t.     Full  woit 
1350. 

1351.    The  only  expenses  are  the  wages  of  3  carpeDtera. 
1352  to  1355. 

1356.     Cloiater  not  mentioned. 
2Bywn'piii«.    1357  to  1385. 

1386.     Full  woric  going  on,  24  columns,   Robt.  Wadherst 
Clerk  of  Worka     Windows  :  plumber's  wodc 
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Bbhup 
Wakgryng. 
1416  to  14Se. 


Koithaitle 
Huook. 
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iser. 

1388.  Work  going  on. 

1389.  T«a  nuaoQB  employed. 
13S0. 

1391  to  1393.    SnuJl  raoeipts  tor  the  wott. 

1393, 

1394.     Small  receipts  tor  the  work. 

1395  to  1398. 

1399.     Sm^  recnipta  for  the  wwk. 

1400  to  1403. 

1404.    MarUe  bought 

1405  to  1406. 

1407.    Arohiteot  uid  Berrant  for  S^  days. 

1408  to  1410. 

1411.  £18  16t.  pajd  by  ezeouton  of  Eaufrd'  Symond, 

Beotoris  de  Marisco. 

1412.  Door  of    refectory   l&TBitoriefl)    from   Hanitergia, 

Bubbaaes  keya. 

1413.  Door  of  waiosoot,  for  moltb,  &a. 
1414. 

1415,  Symond's  legacy  still  supplies  w<M:ks,  centres,  great 

hall  and  locutory  doot& 
/1 416. 

1417,  Repairs  of  windows. 
1418. 

1419.  Aqueduct  to  cloister. 

1420.  Centres,  scaffolds,   spouts  on  west  side,  Int  pay- 

ment   for    vaulting    3    Cyfres    paid    to    John 
Woderofe  and  his  brother. 
1421. 

1422.  New  roof  on  north  ^de.last  payment  (or  vaulting 

3  Cyfrea 

1423.  Four  new  windows. 

1424.  Harry    Wells,    Archdn.    of    Lincoln,    £40,    new 

roof  north  side,  James  and  John  Woderofe  work 

24  weeks  on  north  side  of  cloister.     Juhu,  the 

plumber^  leaded  the  whole  rooC 
1425. 
1426.     John  Hanook'fl  gift  (RectoriBdeMaTisco)£l  ^s.  id., 

work  on  aulth  side,  window  of  obapter-houae, 

west  aids. 
1427. 

1428.  Wells  £6.    James  Woderoffe,  freemason,  clerk  of 

works  12  weeks,  John  Home  and  Wm.  Kep)>a 
gravers  of  6  keys,  ie.,  obviously  the  north  vault. 

1429.  No  entry. 

1430.  Cloiaer  teehnicalty  Jiniihtd. 
1431  to  1437. 

1438.     Thirteen  windows  made  over  cloister. 
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1439.  Work  on  cast  side  of  cloister.     Cloister  windows. 

1440.  Pntting  lead  on  root     Cbapter-honae  windows. 

1441.  Putting  lead  on  weet  cloieter  near  great  halL 
1442. 

1443.  Lavatoriea  repaired. 

1444.  Aqueduct  on  north  side  and  benches  repaired. 

1445.  Nets  hung. 

1446  to  1449.     Small  repain. 

1450  to  1451. 

1452.    Marble  pavement 
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Iiuttitutf. 

June  2,  1676. 
F.  H.  DioKiNBotr,  Esq,  F^.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Hr.  G.  B&iLT  resd  a  memoir  "  On  a  Collection  of  Drawings  of  Painted 
Glass,  especially  that  in  the  Church  of  Long  Helford,  Sufi'ollt.''  Nu- 
merous examples  from  Lung  Melford  were  exhibited,  besides  others 
poeseflsiDg  peculiar  features  of  interest  &oin  Merton  College,  Oxford ; 
Salisbury  (^thedral,  Sbotteabrook,  Nettlestead,  Kouen  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Grbateb  made  some  obaerrations  upou  the  coif  and  dress  of  a 
Serjeant-at-Law  as  exhibited  in  the  repreaentation  of  Judge  Haugh,  in 
one  of  the  windows  at  Long  Melford,  He  considered  the  origin  of  the 
floif  as  probably  ecclesiastical,  and  a  device  to  hide  the  tonsure.  Ser- 
jeants sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  perhaps  the  Judges  sat  tliere  as 
jergeants. 

The  Chairhan  and  Mr.  Waller  made  some  remarks  upon  the  sup- 
posed symbolism  in  one  of  the  windows  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Waller  objected.      . 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Baily  for  his  paper, 
a  memoir  "  On  some  recently  discovered  Britanno-Roman  luBcriptions," 
by  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin  was  partly  read.  This  brought  the 
autltor'a  valuable  list  down  to  December,  1875  ;  it  is  piinted  at  p.  342. 

VtainuUit*  sutt  ttSaxU  at  Art  Crb^ftrli. 

By  Mr.  C.  Bailt. — Drawings  of  punted  glass  from  various  sonroea,  in 
illustration  of  his  paper. 

By  Ur.  J.  Hbndbrson. — A  Persian  maoe  of  steel,  finely  inlaid  with 
silver  in  a  rich  arabesque  pattern. 

By  Mr.  J.  Hewitt. — A  small  silver  hook  in  the  form  of  a  dragon's 
head,  with  a  spring  clip,  onoe  the  property  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  given  by 


him  to  Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso.     The  use  of  this  object  was 
doubtful,  but  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  used  as  a  "  Bib- 
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B;  Mr.  C.  L.  Jat.— Letters  and  papers  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  vis., 
six  letters  signed  "  Jo.  Crewe,"  and  addretsed,"  fibr  his  honoured  friend 
Mr.  Swinfea,"  dated  "  Nuport,  1 648  ; "  one  incomplete  letter  from  Mr. 
Swinfen  to  Sir  John  Crewe  ;  and  a  pa[>er  headed,  "  His  Majesty's  Coucee- 
sions,"  dated  on  the  baak  "  1648."  The  letten  refer  to  the  propositions 
made  to  the  kin);  by  Crewe  on  behalf  t^  the  Parliament.  The"Con- 
oeasions ''  were  to  the  following  effect ; — 

"  His  Majesty  graunted  the  first  propowc4n  for  taking  off  declaiaoOns, 
&a.,  ss  was  desired. 

"His  yiafJ  graunted  the  third  propoaicSn  ooDoemiog  tbe  Militia,  as 
was  desired. 

"  His  MaV  consented  to  the  proponoOn  of  Ireland  hmiting  the  time  of 
the  Parliaments  disposing  offices  to  twenty  yearea, 

"  His  Maff  oonsented  to  pass  such  Acts  for  pnblique  debts  and 
publique  uses  as  should  be  presented  within  two  yeores,  and  incurred 
within  that  time. 

"  H.  M.  oonsented  to  that  propoeio'on  whiob  extends  to  annulling 
all  the  new  Uono"  that  he  has  made  and  to  the  barring  the  King  of 
making  any  fur  the  future  to  vote  in  tbe  house  of  Peeres  withont  the 
consent  of  both  Houses. 

"  H.  U.  graunted  the  disposing  of  offices  in  England  to  tbe  Parli&. 
ment,  so  the  time  limited  ezcecid  uot  twenty  yeares. 

"  H.  M.  graunted  the  taking  away  the  Court  of  Wards,  having 
100000*  p  ann.  flowed  in  liew  therof,  to  be  raised  as  the  Parliameut 
shall  think  fitt 

"H.  M.  graunted  to  declare  against  the  Earle  of  Ormonde's  power 
and  proooedings  after  an  agreement  with  his  houses." 

The  above  papers  were  sent  to  Sir  T.  Duffue  Hardy,  at  Mr.  Jay'a 
request,  for  deposit  in  the  Public  H«oord  Office,  June  21st,  187G.  John 
Crewe  was  a  member  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  aniueut  family  of  Crewe 
in  Cheshire,  and  driest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Crewe,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1624  and  1625,  by  Temperance,  one  of  the  five  daughteis 
and  oo^eiresaes  of  Regiuald  Bray,  lu  the  b^inning  of  the  civil  war, 
Mr,  Crewe  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliamentarians,  on  which  the  old 
Iiord  Northampton  threatened  to  bum  Steane  House  ;  but  Mr.  Crewe 
sent  him  word  that  he  had  too  good  a  house  at  Castle  Asht^  to  begin  such 
practices,  He  was  member  for  Brackley  in  1640,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  in  1646  received  the  King  from  the  Scotch  army  at  Newark, 
and  carried  him  to  Holdenby.  In  1648,  he  voted  in  favour  of  entering 
into^a  treaty  with  the  King,  and  on  the  following  day  was  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  fjong  with  many  othen  who  had  adopted  a 
similar  course.  He  rendered  considerable  services  in  tbe  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Crewe  of  Steane, 
which  OS  a  special  fovour,  was  conferred  free  of  cost.  He  died  in  1679, 
aged  81.  By  the  death  of  his  son  Thomas,  in  1697,  his  fourth  brother, 
Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Durham,  became  the  third  and  last  Lord  Crewe, 
who  is  better  remembered  by  hia  noble  oharity  at  Bamboruugh  Castle, 
than  by  his  political  vagariea  The  church  of  Steane,  near  Bntckley, 
contains  the  fine  monumeuta  of  the  Crewe  family.  John  Swinfen  waa 
M-P-  for  Stafford  in  the  Long  Parliament, 

By  the  Itev.  E.  Venableb. — An  Original  Grant  by  Hugh  of  Bayeuz  to 
tliu  Church  and  Cations  of  St,  Mai^  of  Torrington  of  an  oxgang  of  land. 
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ft  dwelling  and  right  of  pasturage  in  the  pariah  of  Cabnm,  temp. 
Henry  II.  (printed  at  p.  183). 

By  Professor  Webtwood. — Drawings  of  a  carved  casket,  with  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — 

The  BcooiDpanying  drawings  represent  the  varions  portions  of  a  oharm- 
ing  little  casket  of  carved  box-wood,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  T.  Hopkins, 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportanitj 
of  6gurii)g  and  describing  this  interesting  relic,  which  may  be  assigned, 
fivm  the  details  of  armour,  dtesses,  drolleries,  kc,  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth  centniy,  a  period  when  grotesques  of  all  kinds  were  so 
lavishly  introduced  into  the  margins  of  psalters,  missals,  ix.  It  is  an 
oblong  box,  4^  in.  long,  1-^  in.  broad,  and  1^  in.  deep,  with  a  roof-shaped 
top,  obliquely  truncated  at  each  end,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  small 
ebasse.     The  hinges  and  look  are  comparatively  modem. 

The  front  of  the  casket  is  divided  into  four  compartments  :  the  two 
central  ones,  partially  hidden  by  the  look-plate,  are  ornamented,  the  left 
one  with  a  bird  peckii^  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  the  right  one  with  agreat 
snail,  with  the  bead  of  a  quadruped,  eating  what  looks  like  a  gigantic 
strawbeny.  Each  of  the  two  outer  compartments  of  the  front  bears  a 
full-length  figure  of  a  knight  completely  armed,  with  a  oask-like  helmet, 
either  square  at  the  top  or  with  a  ridge  over  the  crown ;  the  front  of  the 
helmet  is  strengthened  with  cross  plates,  with  two  slits  (ocularia)  for  Uie 
eyes,  and  the  lower  part  is  pierced  for  breathing ;  the  armour  is  seen  at 
the  neck,  arms,  and  l^s  of  the  figure,  being  indicated  by  small  triangular 
punctures.  E^ch  knight  bears  a  broad  straight  sword  iu  his  right  hand, 
and  holds  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  one  of  the  shields  bearing,  as  the 
heraldic  device,  a  lion  rampant,  the  other  a  smaller  shield.  At  the 
shoulders  of  eaoh  knight  are  fixed  a  pair  of  square  ailettea  of  lai^  siie, 
each  bearing  the  same  device  as  the  shields  of  the  resiiective  knights  ;  the 
large  scabbard  extends  beneath  the  shield,  and  the  feet  are  umed  with 
Bpure.  All  these  details  accord  well  with  the  armour  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  and  beginnmg  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Hewitt's  work  on  Arms  and  Armour,  especially  vol.  i.  pp.  216 
(ailettes),  378,  f.  1  and  3  (helm),  171  (spurs). 

The  sloping  top  of  the  front  of  the  box  is  also  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, repreaenting  a  peasant  trying  to  catch  a  couple  of  leverets, 
which,  alarmed  at  the  dug  seated  in  the  right-hand  compartment,  are 
hunying  to  their  parent,  in  the  left  compartment,  regardless  of  the  bag 
held  open  by  the  man,  into  which  they  are  about  to  run,  whilst  their 
heads  ore  turned  back  r^arding  the  dog.  Each  of  these  compartments 
bean  a  semicircular  arch  resting  on  lateral  columns,  the  upper  angles  are 
filled  in  with  trefoils.  The  dress  of  the  peasant,  having  a  large  hood  or 
nightcap  on  his  head,  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  may 
be  seen  in  several  of  Stnitt's  platea  The  large  pendant  ears  of  the  dog 
seem  to  indicate  a  spaniel  as  the  variety  employed  in  this  system  of 
decoy. 

The  corresponding  sloping  side  of  the  top  of  the  bos  is  similarly 
divided  into  four  oomparhnents.  In  the  first  a  dog  is  seated,  whibt  in 
the  second  his  master,  a  peasant  with  a  similar  close-fitting  nightcap  on 
his  head,'is  pulling  on  his  stocking.  In  the  two  other  compartments  a 
Sagittarius,  with  a  hood  over  his  head,  is  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  lion  ia 
the  right-hand  compartment. 
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In  the  back  of  the  bod;  of  the  box,  two  kniglits,  umilarijr  armed  to 
thoee  of  the  front,  are  aeeu  mounted  on  horaeback,  with  their  abielda  and 
ailettee  bearing  oblique  or  traneveiBe  ban  as  heraldic  devices.  Each 
knight  is  extending  his  hand  backwards  towards  a  lady  in  each  of  the 
end  oonipartraents,  who  holds  a  lanoe-flsg  with  two  points,  eEioh  flag 
marked  with  the  device  of  the  shields  of  the  reapective  knights.  Each 
of  the  ladies  weare  what  appears  like  a  low  coronet,  with  a  wimple  onder 
the  chin,  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  gathered  into  a  kind  of  open 
work  or  netted  bag ;  each,  also,  wears  a  long  trailing  doak  fastened  (in 
one  figure)  by  a  brc»d  band  across  the  breast;  the  gown,  foiling  in  long 
Straight  folds,  covers  the  feet. 

The  ends  of  the  casket  bear  two  shields,  one  with  a  lion  rampant 
coward,  the  other  with  a  lion  rampant  within  a  tressure  ;  the  tail  is  fur- 
cate, each  branch  terminatiog  in  a  tuft  of  bair.  The  sides  of  the  shields 
are  defeoded  by  monstrous  birds  and  beasts,  some  with  human  heads, 
which  are  also  carved  on  the  sloping  ends  of  the  roof  of  the  box. 

The  bottom  of  the  box  is  also  ornamented  with  carvings  of  drolleries, 
in  four  compartments.  In  one  of  these  a  knight,  fully  armed  with  helm 
and  spear,  as  well  as  with  a  small  dagger  and  an  implement  which  may 
have  been  an  ink-hom,  is  engaged  in  attacking  a  cock  of  gigantic  sieb 
armed  with  a  shield  (bearing  a  rampant  lion  as  its  device)  suspended 
from  its  neck,  but  having  its  legs  fastened  by  bands  to  a  stake  fixed  in 
the  ground. 

In  the  next  compartment  is  represented  the  old  story  of  the  country- 
man who  steals  the  young  of  a  beast,'  having  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  dam  from  her  progeny  by  fixing  a  circular  disc  in  a  tree. 

In  enotljer  compartment  a  knight  on  horseback,  with  a  lance-flag, 
attacks  a  gigantic  snail,  having  the  head  of  a  quadruped.  The  heod-drees 
of  the  knight  aeems  rather  to  indicate  a  paper  kind  of  couked  hat  than. a 
regular  helmet,  and  the  knight  may  be  intended  for  a  child  acting  the 
put  of  a  knight. 

The  fourth  compartment  represents  two  combatants,  slightly  dad, 
attacking  each  other  with  club  aud  shield.  This  may  possibly  be  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  stoiy  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 

The  compartments  are  separated  by  foliated  arabesques,  and  the  tree 
in  the  second  of  them  is  of  a  very  conventional  character  ;  the  orcbiteo- 
tural  details  correspond  well  with  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  rarity  of  caskets,  either  of  wood  or  ivory,  carved  with  anoh  gro- 
tesques as  are  described  above  of  this  particular  period,  gives  an  unusual 
interest  to  Mr,  Hopkins'  box.  At  a  later  period  (fourteenth  to  sixteenth 
century),  scenes  of  chivalry  and  love  were  much  more  commonly  adopted 
forcaskets.  One  such  casket,  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Ursula  at 
Cologne,  serves  as  the  depository  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  of  that  sainted 
female  1  The  small  casket  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Koyal 
Museum  of  Copenhagen,  is  the  only  box  which  can  be  compared  with  the 
one  described  above.  It  is  described  in  my  Catalogue  of  Fictile  Ivonee, 
p.  243,  No.  678. 


'  Id  the  Beatiu^  thia  bMst  is  aud  to  sabJMt  froca  the  aplesdid  AahmolHU 
h^ve  been  a  tiger.  Dibdia  (BibL  De-  Betitioriam  now  truupottsd  to  the  Bod- 
cuoermi,  L  lizxriiL}  hu  eugnived  this      leiau  library. 
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July  7th,  1876. 
The  Lord  TAI.BOT  de  Malahide,  Preudebt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  noble  Chairhan  introduced  the  Mayor  of  Colcheater,  Mr.  pRpillon, 
who,  after  speaking  of  the  great  pleasure  with  which  he  looked  forward  to 
the  approaching  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Colchester,  made  some  general 
observations  upon  the  antiquities  of  that  ancient  town,  and  promised  a 
cordis  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  and  the  visitota. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.  B.,  gave  a  disoouTBe  "  On  Recent  Archeeological 
Researches  in  Rome,"  illustrated  by  numerous  and  well-eiecuted  photo- 
graphs (printed  at  p.  329).  After  dosoribing  the  principal  discoveries 
which  have  been  recently  made,  the  author  spoke  of  the  scheme  for  the 
new  dty  of  Rome,  which  was  intended  to  consist  of  blocks  of  honaea 
alternating  with  B<iuares  enclosing  ruins  and  trees  ;  but  great  difficulties 
were  caused  by  the  ruins  not  always  coming  in  the  right  places,  and  many 
were  consequently  hidden,  removed,  or  destroyed  altt^ther.  Mr.  Parker 
returned  to  England  by  way  of  Sicily,  where  he  carefully  examined  the 
public  and  other  buildings.  At  the  request  of  the  meeting  he  gave  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  and  exhibited  numerous  photc^prapha  in  illu»- 
tration  of  what  he  had  seen. 

Lord  Talbot,  in  expresung  the  warm  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Hr. 
Parker,  adverted  to  the  great  value  of  his  continued  laboure  in  the 
Eternal  City,  and  the  extreme  interest  bis  discoveries  must  have  for  all 
antiquaries,  as  revealing  so  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  city. 

Professor  Bunnell  Lewis  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Antiquities  of  Biit- 
tany"  (printed  at  p.  271),  giving  a  general  sketch  of  its  history,  the 
ancient  authors  who  have  treated  of  it,  aud  the  special  value  of  its 
remains,  discussing  at  length  the  Roman  antiquities  and  early  stone 
monuments,  and  raising  objections  to  many  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  theories 
and  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

The  value  and  interest  of  the  memoir  having  been  cordially  acknow- 
ledged, 

Mr.  FoRTNDM  gave  au  epitome  of  some  observations  "  On  the  bronze 
portrait  busts  of  Michael  Angelo,  attributed  to  Daniele  da  Volterra  and 
other  Artists,"  which  time  did  not  allow  him  to  read  at  length.  (It  is 
printed  at  p.  168.) 

Mr.  Greaves  exhibited  a  scries  of  rubbings  from  Brasses  in  Morley 
Churoh,  upon  which  he  made  some  remarks.  (Notes  upon  this  subject 
are  printed  at  p.  290.)  The  fact  of  three  of  the  brasses  having  the  figure 
of  St.  Christopher  engraved  upon  them  elicited  some  interesting  obser- 
vations from  Mr.  Waller,  who  mentioned  a  similar  instance  at  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe. 

flntfquitUtf  xiffl  BHnrU  of  Art  erfifbftttr. 

By  Mr.  Pahkbr. — Photographs  of  buildings  in  Rome  and  Siuly. 

By  Professor  Rdnnell  Lewia — Photographs  of  antiquities  in  Brittany, 
and  a  collection  of  Gaulish  coina. 

By  Mr.  S.  S.  Lewis. — A  collection  of  Gaulish  coins. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Urk a ves. —Rubbings  of  biBSses  from  Morley  Churoh, 
Derbyshire. 
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By  Sir  J.  1).  Norrkts. — A  drawing  of  a  remarkable  window  in  Kiltar- 
tan  Church,  near  Oort,  oounty  Galway,  in  the  mulliona  of  which  he  traced 
bolt  holea  for  shuttera,  or  movable  fnmes,  that  contained  glaas  or  other 
material  for  admitting  light,  while  protecting  the  objects  on  the  altar. 

By  Mr.  E  MoNTOOHKBis  Raitkino. — A  set  of  Indian  playing  oard% 
round  in  form,  and  ninety-four  in  number,  enclosed  in  their  original  box. 

Throt^  the  agenoy  of  Ur.  Wright,  an  exhibition  was  made  of  celts  of 
Jnde,  weapons,  oraaments,  Ice.,  hronght  home  by  H.M.S,  Challenger  and 
Basilisk.  These  comprised  some  very  fine  weapons  of  an  early  type,  some 
of  which  had  been  in  use  down  to  the  present  time,  while  others  were  for 
oeremoni&l  purposea. 

By  Profeesor  Wb&twood. — A  drawing  of  a  sword  lately  brought  to  light 
in  Oxford,  with  the  following  remarks  upon  it :  "  A  remarkable  sword 
with  its  appendages  was  recently  brought  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  having,  as  is  stated,  been  found  in  the  cellar  of  an  old  house  in 
the  High  Street  of  that  city.  It  is  altogether  unlike  any  sword  of  which 
I  can  find  any  notice  in  the  various  works  on  arms  and  armour  which  I 
have  oonaulted ;  and  my  old  friend  and  school -fellow,  John  Hewitt,  to 
whom  I  have  sent  a  sketch  of  it,  is  also  unacquainted  with  any  similar 
weapoa  The  total  length  is  i  ft.,  of  which  the  blade  of  the  swora  (which 
is  covered  with  rust  which  hsa  corroded  the  sharp  edge)  occupies  25  in.  ; 
the  stem  of  the  handle  (which  is  of  deal,  aud  appears  to  have  been  turned 
in  a  lathe)  being  18  in.  long.  The  latter  is  pierced  through  the  centre  of 
its  whole  length  for  the  reception  of  the  narrowed  base  or  tang  of  the 
iron,  which  is  rivetted  at  its  &ee  bottom  end  to  a  small  circular  disc  of 
iroti,  supported  by  two  narrow  bent  strips  of  iron,  the  ends  of  which  are 
fastened  to  the  rim  of  an  iron  cup  or  stand,  formed  of  four  narrow  iron 
bars,  springing  &om  a  flat  circular  ring,  on  which  the  aword  is  able  to 
stand  upright  without  support.  The  guard  of  the  sword  is  of  wood  of  an 
oblong  form,  with  the  middle  part  raised  into  a  boss,  through  which  the 
tang  of  the  sword  runs.  This  guard  has  an  elongated  slit  at  each  end,  as 
well  as  a  short  one  on  each  side,  and  is  supported  by  four  narrow  stripe 
of  iron  on  its  upper  surface.  Through  the  two  longer  slits  are  passed 
the  ends  of  a  long  chain,  with  plain  oval  liuks,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
guard  by  two  iron  studs,  which  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
blade  of  the  swoid.  To  this  chain  are  attached  two  keys  of  very  anient 
form,  one  being  12  in,  long,  with  the  wards  of  the  lock  forming  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  and  with  ^ort  marginal  Incisions.  The  other  key  has 
the  wards  formed  into  four  stmight  ban,  the  handle  terminating  in  a 
small  hole,  which  receives  a  movable  ring,  throi^h  which  the  long  chain 
is  passed.  Between  these  two  keys  bangs  a  strong  beut  double  hook, 
apparently  for  suspending  the  sword  with  the  blade  downwarda.  The 
Qse  of  these  appendages,  and  indeed  of  the  sword  itself^  is  not  easy  t« 
Burmise.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  by  several  persons  that  it  may 
have  been  a  processional  sword,  in  which  case  the  keys  would  be  those  of 
some  high  official  personage. — I.  0.  Westwood,  M.A.,  Oxford.  4th  July, 
1876." 

By  Mr.  Cobkbr. — A  jet  seal  of  Osbert  de  Kilton,  of  about  the  date 
1160. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  AT    COLCHESTER,  1876. 
August  1  to  August  8. 

The  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Colditester  is  one  that  had  been  long 
wished  for  by  the  membera.  The  Roman  histor;  of  the  place,  its 
Roman  walls  and  remains,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  antiquities  that  have 
been  found  and  are  daily  discovered,  has  indeed  invested  Camulodunum 
with  art  extraordinary  intereet ;  while  the  cordial  reception  of  the 
InBtitut«  hy  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the  large  attendance  of 
members  and  viutors,  united  in  making  the  Congress  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  agreeable  Meetings  that  has  beeu  held  for  many  years. 

Tuesday,  August  1. 

At  half'psat  twelve  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  reoeived  the  Institute 
in  the  Town  Hall.  The  President,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  was  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Carlingford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Essex  ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parlter,  C.B.  ;  Mr.  Freemaa;  Mr.  M.  A.  Bloiam  ;  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Scarth  ;  the  R«v.  J.  Fuller  Russell ;  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham  ;  Colonel 
Pinney;  Mr,  G.  A.  Lowndes;  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix),  and 
many  other  members  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Institute.  There  were 
also  present  Sir  Thomas  Western,  Bart  i  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Ady  ; 
Mr.  P.  0.  Papillon,  Mayor  of  Colchester ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Errington,  High 
Steward  ;  Mr.  James  Round,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Praed,  M.P.  ;  Sir  E.  H. 
Oreatheod,  K.C.B. ;  Mr.  Perty-Watlington ;  the  Rev.  Barton  Lodge; 
Mr.  Wiugfield  Barker ;  Mr.  T.  Bourdillon ;  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  and  many 
more  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  Mayor  inviting  the  nohle  President 
of  the  Institute  to  take  the  chair,  and  calling  upon  the  Town  Clerk,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Recorder,  to  read  the  following  address  of  welcome  to 
the  Institute,  which  had  been  beautifully  eagroeeed  on  vellum  and 
illuminated : — 


"  Lords  and  Gentlehek, 
"  We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Col- 
chester, in  the  county  of  Essex,  desire,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
townspeople,  to  assure  you  of  a  cordial  welcome  on  this  your  first  visit  to 
our  ancient  and  loyal  borough,  and  we  trust  that  the  arrangements 
made,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  immediate  objeols  of 
your  Society,  or  of  hospitality  and  social  enjoyment,  will  have  been  such 
as  will  induce  you  to  think  that  the  few  days  passed  amongst  us  will 
not  be  time  ill  spent. 

"  It  is  true  we  have  no  venerable  cathedral  to  introduce  to  you,  no 
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timft-hononred  collegi&tft  bnildingB  to  attnct  your  Kdmintion  ;  but  ittll 
we  venture  to  think  that  our  old  town  can  compare  faTonrably  with  onw 
place  in  England  in  objects  of  great  and  hiatorio  interest,  abounding,  as 
it  does,  in  almoBt  nnpreoedented  licbnen,  in  remains  of  tbe  BtHnim 
occupation  of  our  land,  whether  it  be  in  tbe  well-deRned  sites  of  villas, 
with  their  still  buried  tesseUted  floors,  or  in  tbe  frequently  occurring 
tombe  and  funertd  urns,  these,  together  with  the  ancient  guard-houa^ 
still  marking  the  old  entrance  to  the  town,  with  its  encircling  and  maasive 
walls,  afford  tbe  strongest  (urcumstantial  evidence  of  tbe  lengthened 
habitation  in  this  port  of  Britain,  of  its  earliest  conquerors  known  to 
authentic  history. 

"We  take  no  little  pride  in  our  grand  old  castia,  of  origin  muoh 
disputed,  and  trust  that  the  better  archsological  knowledge  of  the 
present  day  will  awaken  such  a  general  interest  as  will  enable  ns  in 
some  measure  to  repair  the  wrongs  it  has  suffered  from  the  ignorance 
of  a  past  generation ;  and  with  tbe  greatest  confidence  we  anticipate 
your  unqualified  approval  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  muMum 
within  ite  sheltering  walla. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  to  tbe  beautiful  mina  of  St  Botolph's 
Priory,  with  its  pictoresqne  western  front,  exhibiting  a  fiititfol  field  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  Eodeaiastical  Architeoture ;  the  liberal  use  of 
Roman  tiles  so  conspicuous  here  is  observable  also  in  most  of  the  anoient 
buildings  of  tbe  town,  notably  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Tbe 
other  great  niooastio  establishment,  St  John's  Abbey,  has  diaappeared, 
and  left  hardly  a  wreck  behind ;  but  the  gate-house,  which  does  remun, 
and  baa  recently  been  judiciously  restored  under  tbe  auspices  of  Uiyor- 
Oeneral  Montagu,  R.Jil,  wbUe  stationed  here,  is  a  fine  spedmea  of 
fifteenth  centnry  work. 

"Somewhere  upon  the  site  of  the  demolished  building  of  this  bmous 
abbey  stood,  till  the  disastrous  Siege  of  Colchester,  the  noble  seat  of  the 
Lucases — a  gallant  member  of  which  family  (Sir  Charles  Lucas),  after 
bravely  defending  the  town  for  hie  king,  was,  with  his  equally  heroio 
friend  and  companion  in  arms.  Sir  Qeorge  Liele,  ruthlessly  shot  in  the 
Castle  Bailey,  when  prisonera  of  war,  and  tbe  tombs  of  these  unflinching 
martyre  of  royalty,  whioh  will  excite  various  feelings  in  the  breasts  of 
the  spectators — in  some  enthusiastic  admiration,  in  some  pity,  but  in  all, 
respect— are  to  be  viewed  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Giles'  Church  dose  by. 

"  There  are  otlier  interesting  remains  which  will  present  themselves 
in  the  coune  of  your  inquiries  and  observations,  and  we  feel  well  assured 
that  they  will  form  no  unworthy  theme  for  the  disquisitions  of  your 
learned  Society,  and  so  minister  to  the  general  edification  and  enjoymeat. 

"  Given  under  our  Common  Seal  this  Ist  day  of  August,  1876." 

Tn  giving  the  Address  to  the  President,  tbe  Mator  said  be  might  be 
allowed  to  say,  for  himself  and  for  the  inhabitants  generally  whom  he 
represented  at  that  moment,  how  gladly  they  welcomed  tbe  noble 
Proeident  and  his  learned  Society  to  Colchester.  They  trusted  that  the 
aiTangements  which  they  hod  been  enabled  to  moke  would  prove  to  be 
satisfactory ;  and  that  the  sun  which  was  shining  so  brightly  on  the 
commencement  of  their  proceedings  to-day  might  augur  favourably  for 
a  successful  meeting. 

LoBD  Talbot  db  Malahioe,  in  offering  the  thanks  of  the  Institute 
for  tbe  kind  feeling  shown  in  the  words  of  the  Address,  expressed  his 
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gratifioation  that  the  inhabitantB  appreaated  tbeir  unriTolled  castla  bo 
highly,  and  hia  hope  that  it  wQuld  be  jireeerved  as  much  from  further 
decay  aa  from  "restoratioQ."  He  bad  been  absent  from  Meetiogs  of  the 
Institute  for  many  months,  travelling  in  hi  distant  countries ;  but  he 
would  not  give  them  an  essay  upon  arditeology,  nor  would  they  hear  from 
him  any  of  those  commouplaoea,  which  were  now  so  nnuecessaiy,  in 
order  to  show  the  value  of  ardueology — to  show  how  much  it  had  con- 
duced to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  which  surrounded  the  social 
haliits  of  our  forefathera.  It  was  familiar  to  ererybudy  that  without  the 
aroheologiBts  they  should  have  known  oompaiatively  little  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  Egyptians  or  the  Assyrians,  and  many  of  the  most  striking 
and  important  ruins  iu  those  countries  would  hardly  have  been  known, 
such,  for  inatauce,  as  those  of  Balbeck,  Petra,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Palmyra.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  researches  of  the  archfeologist,  they 
should  know  veiy  little  of  the  magnificenoe,  and  the  grandeur,  and  the 
beanty  of  those  countries.  There  was,  however,  one  point  which  struck 
him  in  his  travels,  which,  though  simple,  was  still  an  interesting  one. 
The  attention  of  the  public  was  veiy  much  directed  now  to  what  was 
called  pre-hiatorio  archeeology,  remains  whioh  went  veiy  far  to  show  the 
common  origin  of  the  human  race.  Great  collections  had  been  made  at 
Copenhagen,  in  other  places,  and  in  this  country,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  notice  in  these  large  oollecticDB  of  weapouB  of  the  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron  periods,  how  great  a  similarity  prevailed  in  the  foiroa  those  instru- 
ments took.  His  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  this  point,  and, 
aa  far  aa  possible,  he  inquired  into  it.  In  Mr.  Mamette's  Museum,  at 
Boulao,  in  £^ypt,  he  saw  a  quantity  of  knives  of  flint  stone,  closely 
resembling  those  of  our  own ;  and  while  in  Syria  be  saw  some  objects  of 
the  same  character,  whioh  had  been  found  in  that  country,  and  pointing  to 
the  time  of  Sennacherib.  He  also  saw  some  flint  instruments  in  Smyrna, 
in  the  Greek  Museum.  These  were  only  a  few  instanoes  in  point,  and 
be  had  no  doubt  if  the  researches  were  only  increased  disooveries  would 
be  multiplied,  and  they  should  find  a  great  many  more  of  these  instru- 
ments. He  would  further  mention  the  very  early  works  of  art — he  did 
not  think  there  were  many  in  flint  or  stone — whioh  had  been  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  which  he  had  seen.  He  must,  he  said,  now 
oonclnde  with  the  moat  agreeable  part  of  hia  duty,  whioh  was  to  vacate 
the  chair,  and  to  propose  as  I^-eeident  of  this  meeting  the  noble  Lord 
with  wliom  they  were  all  well  acquaint«d — his  noble  friend  Lord  Carling- 
fbrd — a  distinguished  statesman  and  well-known  in  the  county  to  which 
he  (Lord  Talbot)  belonged  for  hia  patronage  of  archieolc^,  and  of  all 
the  sciences  whioh  emtvellisbed  oivilised  lire.  They  knew  him  more 
particularly  aa  he  held  the  distinguished  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
this  county,  and  therefore,  without  further  preface,  he  begged  to  propose 
that  Lord  Carliugford  take  tlie  chair. 

Archdeacon  Adi  now  read  the  following  Address  from  the  Clergy  of 
Coleheater : — 

"  We,  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  Colchester,  feel  that  we  need  not 
make  use  of  many  words  in  offering  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  your 
distinguished  Society,  upon  the  occasion  of  Its  visit  to  our  ancient 
borough. 

"  It  is  our  belief  that  the  more  intimate  be  our  knowledge  of  the  past 
Juatory  of  our  own  country  uid  particular  d  welling- plaos,  the  more 
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deeply  shfdl  ne  be  seuBible  of  the  bvour  bestowed  upon  us  by  a  mercifol 
Providence,  wlio  has  csst  our  lot  in  a  land 


and  where  we  eajoy  the  bleasinga  of  an  historic  Chiirdi,  dating  from  the 
earliest  times  of  Christianity,  and  moet  oloeely  interwoven  with  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  the  nation. 

"  We  welcome  yuur  coming  to  our  ancient  borongh,  which  has  a 
history  ranging  beyond  the  present  era,  &nd  which  buasts  to  be  the 
birth^ace  of  the  Gret  Christian  Emperor,  Conatantine,  the  aon  of  ft 
Colchester  mother,  Helena,  believing  that  your  sojourn  amongst  us  will 
revive  and  extend  our  interest  in  antiquarian  lore,  and  enrich  our  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  the  heirlooms,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  our 
town  and  ueighbouriiood. 

"  Sigued,  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Clergy  of  Colchester, 

"  W.  B.  Adt,  Archdeacon." 

The  Archdeacon  added  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  careful  manner 
in  which  Church  restoration  had  been  carried  out  in  Colchester  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  Colonel  PitniEr  responded  to  the  Address  on  the 
part  of  the  Institute. 

The  Skcbeiart  of  the  Essex  Arch»ological  Society  (Mr.  H.  W.  King) 
then  read  the  following  address  : — 

"  My  Lonss  aki>  Oekilemen, 
"  Amongst  the  words  of  welcome  which  will  greet  you  on  your  visit 
to  Colchester,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  faintest  and  least  cordial 
proceeded  from  the  Essex  ArchEeological  Society.  Engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  and  devoted,  according  to  their  opportunities,  to  the  study  of 
the  same  objects,  they  hEiil  with  the  liveliest  aatiiifnction  your  advent 
upon  the  field  upon  which  they  have  been  employed,  well  aware  that 
there  remains  new  ground  enough  to  interest  you  in  your  researches, 
and  there  is  much  in  what  has  ah'eady  engaged  tlicu*  speculations 
that  may  receive  additional  light  from  your  greater  knoirledge  and 
uider  experiouce.  To  one  obvious  benefit  which  we  anticipate  from 
your  visit  we  advert  without  hesitation  or  reserve :  there  are  persons 
who  systematically  stand  aloof  from  us  with  a  kind  of  good-natured 
contempt,  as  if  we  were  enthusiasts,  wasting  our  time  (as  they  say) 
upou  trifles,  worshippers  of  green  dust,  collectors,  forsootli,  of  rubbish, 
addiug  nothing  to  the  material  resources  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
doing  very  little  towards  cultivating  the  intellect  and  improving  the 
taste.  Now,  a  more  correct  estimate  of  Archaeology  may  reasonably  be 
hoped  for,  when  tried  men— men  who  have  attained  eminence  and 
acliieved  reputation— are  seen  coming  from  a  distance  to  join  ua,  enter- 
ing keenly,  and  with  no  little  trouble  to  themselves,  into  our  pursuits, 
and  imparting  the  result  of  their  investigations.  Surely  their  voice  will 
command  attention,  and  their  example  will  secure  imilatore,  with  the 
happiest  effect,  for,  as  our  great  Moralist  asserts,  '  Whatever  mokes  the 
Past,  the  Distant,  or  the  Future  predominate  over  the  Present,  advances 
uts  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.'     But  An;liux>l<>gy  does  even  more 
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than  thia ;  and  we,  membere  of  the  Essex  ArchEeological  Society,  wel- 
coming ynu,  my  Lord,  nnd  the  other  distinguished  meotberB  of  the  Royal 
Archeeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  can  reoajl,  without 
any  compunctious  visitiugH,  or  the  least  couBciousnesa  that  it  is  at  all 
applicable  to  our  cose,  that  Barcustio  remark  which  Cicero  attributea  to 
Cato,  to  the  effect  that  he  wondered  how  one  Augur  could  meet  another 
without  laughing  at  the  notion  that  they  were  both  following  a  VLkinand 
silly  imposture.  So  far  is  this  irom  being  the  case,  that  we  hul  yoa 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem,  aa  Professors  of  a  useful,  ennobling 
and  captivating  scieuue  of  which  we  are  only  pioneers  ;  and  we  entertain 
the  hope  that  your  visit  to  Colchester  may  be  an  agreeable  one  to  your- 
selves, and  a  gratifying  reminiscence  in  future  times  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ancient  town  and  neighbourhood.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  we 
heartily  bid  you  welcome,'' 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Binqhaii,  in  acknowledging  the  Address,  said  he 
would  endeavour  to  keep  as  serious  a  face  oB  an  Augur  could,  and  would  try 
if  he  possibly  could  to  keep  fivm  smiling  when  he  beheld  his  brother 
Augurs  of  Essex.  The  members  of  the  Institute  alwajs  felt  on  occasions 
of  their  meetiugs  that  they  owed  an  intense  debt  of  gratitude  to  thoee 
local  gentlemen  who  hod  been  engaged  in  a  work  similar  to  their  own,  and 
who  had,  as  it  were,  prepared  the  way  for  them,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
those  objecta  most  worthy  of  notice.  He  should  like  to  disabii£e  Ihe 
minds  of  their  Essex  friends  on  one  point.  They  must  not  suppose  that 
all  the  membera  of  the  Institute  came  for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  On 
the  contrary,  a  great  proportion  of  them,  himself  among  the  number, 
came  for  the  purpose  of  learning — not  for  teaching,  but  to  be  taught ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  them,  when  this  meeting  ended, 
would  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  gained  more  information 
from  the  membera  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  than  they  them- 
selves had  been  able  to  impart. 

Sir  Thomas  Western,  on  behalf  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Essex, 
had  much  pleasure  in  greeting  the  President  and  the  Members  of  the 
Koyai  Archteological  Institute.  The  County  begged  to  thank  the 
Institute  for  coming  there,  and  he  assured  them  that  although  the  Town 
of  Colchester  was  exceedingly  Interesting  in  itself,  the  County  generally 
had  many  buildings  and  objects  of  great  antiquarian  value  which  would 
well  repay  a  visit. 

Mr.  James  Round,  M.P.,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  of  Essex, 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester, 
expressed  his  gratification  at  the  visit  of  the  Boyal  ArchEeological 
Institute,  and  adverted  to  the  numerous  antiquitioa  in  the  county, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  the  arts  and  monuments  of  our 
forefathers. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  os  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Institute, 
expressed  the  gratification  that  it  gave  the  members  to  see  the  cordial 
manner  iu  which  they  had  been  received  by  all  classes.  He  congratulated 
lovers  of  Archaiology,  that  proprietors  of  ancient  remains  in  the  country 
were  now  taking  so  deep  an  interest  in  them,  and  were  seeing  that  they 
were  properly  preserved  and  restored  ;  he  mentioned,  as  an  instance 
of  this  feeling,  the  Castle  of  Hedingliom,  which  was  so  well  preserved 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Majcndie,  M.P. 

The  noble  I'reciiUent  of  ihe  Institute  then  quitted  the  chair,  which  was 
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at  once  occupied  by  Lord  Cariingford,  and  tbe  Mayor,  in  tbe  name  of 
the  CorponttioD  and  inbabitante,  invited  tbe  memben  of  the  Institnte 
to  liincheoti  in  the  Com  Exobange. 

The  lunoheoQ  party  numbered  about  two  hundred  and  Gftj,  and  was  pre- 
Kded  over  bj  the  Uayor.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  given,  Sir 
Tboxas  Western  proposed  the  health  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  tbe 
diocese,  which  was  responded  to  by  Archdeacon  Adt,  and  Mr.  Pbbrt- 
Watlinoton  pniposed  the  toast  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  which  Sir 
Edward  Grkatbbad  returned  thanks.  The  Mayor  then  proposed, 
"  Success  to  the  Koyal  ArcfaKological  Institute,"  which  was  replied  to  by 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malabidk,  who  spoke  of  the  hearty  reception  that  had 
been  accorded  to  the  Institute  in  Colchester,  and  conotuded  by  pro- 
poetDg  the  healtJi  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The  health  of  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  tbe  County  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Rodnd,  M.P.,  and 
responded  to  in  felicitous  terms  by  Lord  Carlinqpord  ;  the  toast  of 
"  The  Ladies,"  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Prabd,  M.P.  and  replied  to  by 
Major  Bishop,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

At  4  P.M.  the  President  of  tbe  Meeting,  Lord  Cablikovobd,  delivered 
hia  Inaugural  Address  before  a  large  audience  in  the  Town  Hall,  treat- 
ing generally  upon  the  principal  points  of  interest  relating  to  Colchester 
and  the  neighbourhood.  (The  Address  will  be  printed  in  a  future 
number  of  the  "  Journal.'^ 

At  9  P.M.  the  Historical  Section  opened  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  Mr. 
Frekhan  delivered  an  admirable  Address.  He  commenoed  by  directing 
attention  to  the  many  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as  of  contrast 
between  the  countries  of  the  East  Angliaos  and  of  the  West  Saxons, 
according  a  certain  priority  to  the  former  as  Camulodunum  was  the  earliest 
Koman  aettlement  of  importance.  He  then  discussed  the  <^ms  of  the 
various  places  which  had  been  regarded  as  the  modem  representativee  of 
that  settlement.  The  town  of  Maldon  has  the  greatest  number  of 
supporters,  but  Mr.  Fkeehan  decided  in  favour  of  Colchester.  As  to 
tbe  name  of  the  river  being  the  parent  of  the  root  of  that  of  the  town, 
be  contested  it  somewhat  hesitatingly.  Few  places  could  boast  with 
Camulodunum  of  being  spoken  of  so  fully  by  the  great  Roman  hisbaian, 
and  all  these  passages  were  discussed.  After  carefully  deaoribing  the 
Koman  walls,  tbe  lecturer  then  utterly  rejected  certain  myths  and 
traditions  which  had  hung  about  the  early  history  of  the  place — that  of 
the  Bithynian  lady,  Helena,  being  bom  there,  the  stories  about  King 
Coel  and  Constantine,  and  tbe  idea  of  the  j/umuui  Castle  beiug  the 
Jloman  Temple  of  Clandius.  Reviewing  slightly  the  Norman  history  of 
Colchester,  Mr.  Frbekah  concluded  by  dwelling  upou  the  memorable 
siege  by  FairGu,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  Lucas  and  Lisle,  tbe  Col- 
chester heroes  and  martyrs,  deserved  tbeir  fate.  (Tbe  Address  will  be 
printed  in  a  future  number  of  the  "  Journal") 

Wednesday,  August  3. 
At  8.30  alarge  party  proceeded  from  the  North  Station  by  special  train 
for  Sudbury.  Here  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Thouas  Suith)  and  other  members 
of  the  Corporation  received  the  visitors,  and  a  move  was  at  once  made 
to  inspect  the  various  objects  of  Archawlogical  interest  in  the  town.  Hie 
firet  of  these,  some  vestiges  of  the  Pivxy,  attracted  a  few  of  the  visiton. 
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bnt  there  not  being  IU17  Bpecial  feature  in  them,  beTond  the  rem&iiiB  of 
woIIb,  the  majority  pused  on  to  the  Church  of  All  Saints',  whioh, 
tradition  states,  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Alban's. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parser,  C.B.,  drew  attention  to  the  prinoipal  featuren  of  the 
building,  most  of  which,  he  aaid,  was  comparatively  modem,  and  poBsessed 
but  vary  little  uf  Arohteologiottl  interest.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
shields  on  the  mouldings  of  the  Nave  Arches  were  peculiar,  aod  hoped 
that  some  local  gentleman  oould  have  told  them  what  anna  were  npon 
tbem.  He  fixed  the  period  for  the  erection  of  the  building  aa  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  The  roof  bore  signs  of  having  once  been  punted, 
and  oertaioly  ought,  be  thought,  to  be  restored.  On  the  maa  to  St, 
Gregory's  Church,  the  party  halted  to  examine  the  reudence  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Uolyneux,  a  fine  apeoimen  of  Elisabethan  work. 

At  St.  Gregory's  Dr.  Holsbm  read  the  following  remaib  upon  the 
Garter  Chapel : — 

"  This  chapel,  originally  St.  Ami's,  ia  East  of  the  porch  on  the  south 
ude,  and  was  reatored  Uiree  yean  ago  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Carter,  the 
prefient  repreHentative  of  the  family.  It  contains  a  moDiimental  tomb, 
on  which  ia  inscribed  particuUn  of  a  charity  left  by  the  will  of  Hr. 
Thomas  Carter,  who  died  in  1706,  a  gentleman  of  this  parish ;  he  en- 
dowed the  church  with  an  estate  in  Pebmarah,  value  70^,  per  annum,  in 
order  to  clothe  fifty  of  the  poorest  men  in  Sudbury  with  outward  gar- 
ments worth  14i.,and  fifty  of  the  poorest  women  with  outward  garments, 
worth  lOi.  a-piece,  upon  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  every  year  for  ever. 

"  Upon  his  tomb  ia  an  epitaph  in  Latin,  which,  after  recording  the 
name,  age,  and  extensive  beneyoleuoe  of  the  deceased,  closes  in  the 
following  singular  manner  : — 

"  Viator  mirum  refeiHm,  quo  die  efflavit  animom  Thos.  Carter,  prte- 
diotus,  aciis  foramen  tmnuvit  Camelus  Sudbnrienais  vnde,  et  si  dives  sis 
tu  fac  similiter.     Vale." 

(It  may  be  thus  translated — ) 

"  Traveller,  I  will  relate  a  wondrous  thing.  On  the  day  upon  which 
the  above-mentioned  Thos.  Carter  breathed  out  his  soul,  a  Sudbury 
Camel  went  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  1  Uo,  and  should  you  be  rich, 
do  likewise.     FMBwelL" 

Carter's  charity  oontinuea,  though  there  is  often  difficulty  in  getting 
fifty  men  and  fifty  women  deserving  pour,  and  in  need  of  the  "outward 
garments."  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  men  had  coats  all  of  same  length 
and  breadth,  Ac,  and  the  women  cloaks  to  match.  Now  the  coats  and 
cloaks  are  comfortably  made,  though  the  womeu  invariably  alter  them 
to  suit  the  style  of  the  prevailiug  fashion. 

The  church  of  St.  Gregory  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday,  but  the  earliest 
exiating  remains  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  In  the  vestry  was  ex- 
hibited  the  skull  of  Simon  of  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
founded  a  college  in  the  town,  now  turned  into  a  workhouse.  A  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  skull  was  shown  as  the  mark  of  a  nsil  said  to  have  been 
driven  in  to  fix  the  cap  when  the  body  was  carried  in  procession  by  tbe 
Wat  Tyler  mob  in  London.  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  the  chief  features 
of  interest  in  the  building,  including  the  foot  and  its  beautiful  canopy. 
He  strongly  deprecated  the  excess  of  the  modem  colouring  and  decora- 
tion in  the  chancel,  maintaining  that  mediteval  churches  were  generally 
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oolonred  and  painted,  but  simply,  and  in  harmony  with  the  architeotural 
features,  and  inBtanced  a  Wesleyan  chapel  near  Oxford,  wht»«  the  medt- 
ffival  syatem  of  colouring  had  been  most  BuooeesFully  carried  out  He 
further  said  that  the  prejudice  against  painting  the  walls  of  churches 
was  fast  dying  out,  and  while  he  objected  to  legends  he  considered  that 
paintings  of  subjecta  taken  from  the  Bible  might  forcibly  convey  scrip- 
tural leseouB  to  those  who  could  not  read  as  well  aa  to  those  who  oould. 
At  St.  Peter's,  Dr.  Holdeu  made  some  remarks  upon  the  fittings  of  the 
church,  and  the  fine  screen-work.  Mr.  Freeman  made  some  observations 
upon  the  distiuctive  features  of  the  ohuroh  architecture  of  East  Anglia, 
comparing  it  with  that  in  the  West  of  England,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  towers  of  the  three  churches  of  Sudbury,  which  alone 
showed  that  they  were  in  East  Anglia.  He  remarked  upon  the  hexagonal 
abaci  of  the  capitals,  and  compared  them  with  the  square  abaci  in  the 
West  of  England,  aud  pointed  out  a  peculiarity  in  the  tracery  of  the  east 
window.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was  described  as  of  a  character  quite 
unique,  and  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  if  it  was  peculiar  to 
the  neighbourhood. 

On  leaving  St.  Peter's  there  was  a  general  adjournment  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  tbe  coiporatiou  had  liberally  provided  light  refreshments, 
and  the  whole  party  then  drove  to  Hedingham  Castle,  where  a  lai;ge 
number  of  tbe  iliU  of  the  district  had  assembled,  by  invitation  of  tbe 
owner,  Mr.  L.  A.  Mt^endie,  M.P.,  who  at  once  undertook  to  act  as  euxrone, 
aud  took  tbe  party  round  the  extensive  earthworks,  and  finally  to  the  fine 
keep,  which  remains  as  the  monument  of  one  of  the  noble^  and  most 
ancient  families  in  the  world — the  De  Veres.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
m<rat  noteworthy  points  of  interest  in  this  once  grand  fortress  were  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Majendie,  who  stated  that  the  castle  was  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  he  conudered  it 
more  probable  that  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  I.  He  mentioned 
some  notable  events  in  connection  with  the  castle,  among  them  the  death 
of  Maud,  the  wife  of  King  Stephen,  which  took  place  here  in  1151. 
Henry  VII.  was  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  castle  by  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  but  the  monarch  did  not  show  much  appreciation  for  the  hospi- 
tality that  was  shown  him,  for  finding  that  the  earl  had  given  liveries  to 
his  retainers  he  fined  "him  15,000  marks.  Mr.  Parker  said  that  an 
inquiry  was  instituted  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  into  Norman  maaoniy  of 
the  11th  century.  Before  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that  tbe 
Normans  brought  their  architecture  cut  and  dried  out  of  Normandy, 
but  the  result  of  the  investigation  showed  that  Gnndulph,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  invented  a  style  of  stronghold  suitable  for  countries  where  the 
population  was  hostile;  and  it  was  he  who  invented  the  so-called  Norman 
keep,  and  built  Mailing  Castle.  The  plan  wss  taken  to  Normandy,  and 
re-introduced  in  England  as  a  Norman  production,  the  keep  at  Castle 
Hedingham  being  one  of  the  finest  examples.  Some  seven  or  eiji^t 
years  ago  tbe  foundations  of  the  castle  itself  were  laid  bare,  and  showed 
that  it  was  a  very  extensive  place ;  and  also  in  a  most  conclusive  manner 
bore  out  the  drawing  of  the  pile  as  given  by  Morant.  As  soon  as  the 
perambulations  had  concluded,  the  party,  which  numbered  not  leas  than 
200,  partook  of  a  most  rtcKtrchi  luncheon  in  the  Hall  of  Audience  within 
the  castle ;  and,  before  Beparating,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  conveyed  to 
tlie  kind  host  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  for  his  reception  of  them,  and 
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for  his  splendid  hospitRlity.  After  luncheon,  the  interesting  Gothio 
Church,  built  io  all  probability  by  the  i*'arlB  of  Oxford,  vros  examined. 
The  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  chancet,  in  memory  of  the  15th 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  his  Uuiinteae,  ereoted  1539,  was  hei-e  the  special 
object  of  interest,  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Albert  Hurtahonie,  who 
pointed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  costume  of  the  fi;^ui'eB  ns  distinctly 
Flemish  in  fttshiou,  the  tomb  and  effi;{ics  being  sculptured  in  the  well- 
known  "  touchstene  "  or  block  marble  from  the  low  countries.  The 
church  of  Little  Maplestead  was  the  next  place  visited.  Here  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  0.  Daily,  detiiling  nt  length  the  history  of  chnrchea  of 
a  circular  form  in  Engfland.  Tliis  buildio);,  the  smallest  of  the  six  rouTid 
churches  in  the  country,  built  on  the  plan  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  had  uiifortunately  been  restored  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  extremely  dilficiilt  to  say  how  much  was  old  and 
whut  portions  were  new.  The  whole  of  the  sur^kce  of  the  stonework, 
indeed,  hure  the  miirks.  not  of  the  andent  toolinr/,  but  of  the  modem 
"  drag."  It  was,  therefore,  not  surpritdug  that  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  details.  This  state  of 
affairs  was  greatly  to  bo  regretted,  and  culleii  forth  many  remarks  of 
disapproval  from  those  antiquaries  who  instinctively  dread  the  process 
of  restoration. 

At  ICarls  Colne  Church,  which  was  uext  inspected,  a  more  thorough 
restoration  still  had  been  carried  out,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower  the  building  preaonted  the  epjearance  of  a  new  edifice.  It  was 
a  real  relief  to  turn  from  this  to  the  fine  efBgies  and  tomlis  of  the 
Veres,  wliich  have  been  sheltered  nud  properly  cared  for  nt  the  roaideiice 
of  Mr.  Carwardine,  in  Colne  Park,  a  building  formed  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  priory,  where  the  great  Earls  of  Oxford  were  buried.  "  No  king 
in  Christendom  hath  suoh  a  subject  as  Oxford,"  said  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Crewe,  in  that  famous  speech  which  Mncaiilay  praises  as  among  ttie 
finest  specimens  of  the  ancient  Kngliah  eluiguencc.  "  Time  biith  bis 
revolutions,  there  must  be  a  period  and  end  to  all  temporal  things, 
Jini*  rerum — an  end  of  names,  and  dignities,  and  whatsoever  is  terrene 
— and  why  not  of  De  Verel  For  where  ia  Bohun?  where  is  Mowbrayl 
where  is  Mortimer  I  Nay,  what  is  more  and  most  of  all — where  is 
Plantagenetl" 

The  regular  succession  of  the  nineteen  Earls  of  Oxford  from  1137  to 
1703  ia  unparalleled  in  the  peerage,  and  the  revolutions  of  time  are 
well  illustrated  to-day  at  Castle  Hedingham  and  Earls  Colne ; — their 
fortress  is  &  niiu,  their  burying- places  are  obliterated,  and  their  tombs 
and  effigies  have  become  the  ornaments  of  a  modern  country  house. 

Of  these  effigies  the  earliest  ia  a  fine  example  in  stone  of  the  milttaty 
costume  of  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century;  it  is  vigorously  carved, 
and  in  nil  pi'obability  represents  Bobert  de  Vere,  who  died  in  1295.  The 
alabaster  effij^  of  Thomas  de  Vere  lies  upon  «  tomb  of  the  same 
material,  and  represents  the  earl  ia  %  camail  and  jupon,  and  wearing 
"  tegulated  soUerets."  He  died  in  13T1,  and  bequeathed  his  body  to  be 
buried  within  tlie  priory  of  Colne,  on  the  north  side,  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Peter,  appointing  for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  £133.  To  his  wife 
Maud,  daughter  of  Uobert  de  Ufiord,  he  gave  all  his  relics,  and  among 
them  a  certain  cross  made  of  the  very  wood  of  the  crncifix  of  Christ. 
To  Robert,  his  son  and  successor,  he  gave  two  basons  of  silver,  and  to 
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his  brother  A.xA>ny  de  Ten,  a  ooat  of  mail,  a  nev  helmet,  and  a  pair  of 
gauntlets.  Another,  and  a  veiy  fine  altar  tomb  suBtaina  the  efligiea  of 
Richard  de  Vere,  and  Alice,  or  Lancerona,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Serjeant.  This  ninth  £arl  of  Oxford  .died  iu  1416,  and  bequeathed  hia 
body  to  be  buried  iu  the  priory  of  Colne.  He  is  represented  in  the  fall 
military  costume  of  the  period,  and  bears  a  remarkable  resemUance  to 
the  eSgyof  Ralph  Greene,  at  Lowiok,  in  Northamptunabire,  nbo  died  in 
1419,  and  wfaoee  monument  waa  executed  by  Thomas  Prentys,  and 
Robert  Sutton,  "  Kervers,"  of  Chellaatoo,  in  Derbyshira  The  tomb  of 
Richard  de  Tere  ia  no  doubt  the  work  of  these  sciUptOTS. 

The  Esri  wears  a  baacinot  with  the  motto  ifyt  najo,  and  an  orie,  a 
standard  of  nuul,  a  plate  gorget,  and  a  collar  of  SS.  Lancerona  wean 
the  homed  bead-dresa  which  Walpole  said  waa  exactly  like  the  "descrip- 
tion of  Mount  Parnassus  with  two  tops."  On  tiie  aidea  of  the  tomb  are 
twenty-four  figures  of  moumerB,  chiefij  in  civil  ooetume,  and  of  the 
highest  interest.  It  was  in  the  contemplation  of  Stothard  to  include 
tlieee  monuments  in  his  great  work,  bnt  the  intention  was  frnstnited  by 
his  untimely  death.  In  the  Rerrich  collection  at  the  British  Museum 
are  drawings  of  theae  tomba,  tnken  by  TyBon,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  before  their  removal  to  their  present  poeitiona 

Id  the  modem  Priory  there  waa  much  to  be  seen  of  interest :  a  good 
thirteenth  century  Cartniary  of  Prioty  of  Colne ;  a  ooufimiatioQ  of  the 
posseBsioDS,  by  an  Arctibiehop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  sounding  anathema 
clause  ;  a  houaehold  book  ;  Uie  Prior's  expenses,  and  the  dietary  of  the 
monks,  Ump».  Henry  VI.,  and  many  other  MSS.  Much  old  fumitore, 
tapestry,  and  linen ;  a  cabinet,  formerly  the  property  of  OliTHF  Crom- 
well, and  several  veiy  good  portraits  by  Romney  and  others.  The 
members  were  very  hospitably  entertained  by  Colonel  Marsden  and 
Mr.  Garwardine,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  vehicle  breaking  down  on 
the  return  home,  a  very  succesaful  and  uutructive  day  came  to  a  oloae. 

Thursday,  August  3rd. 

At  9  A.U.  the  general  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Institute  took 
place  in  the  Town  Hall,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahidb  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  BuRTT,  Hon.  Seeretary,  read  the  balnnce-aheet  for  the  past  year 
(printed  at  page  299).    He  then  read  the  following 


"Repobt  of  the  Cocncil  poe  thb  Tear  187S — 76. 

"  The  present  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Institute,  iu  regard  to 
finnnce,  calls  for  no  other  observation  on  the  part  of  the  Council  than 
its  mention  iu  terms  of  congratulation.  Equal  aatiafaction  may  be  ex- 
])reR8ed  with  regard  to  the  very  BUccesEfiil  Annual  Meeting  of  last  year 
at  Canterbury,  where  courteous  hospitality  and  a  rich  mental  feast  were 
abundantly  enjoyed.  The  reaulta,  moreover,  have  not  been  trauuent ; 
for  the  numbei-B  uf  the  Journal  which  have  been  since  published  contain 
matter  of  great  value  and  interest,  which  resulted  from  that  Congress. 
We  refer  siiccially  to  the  memoirs  contributed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
Mr.  Godfrey- Faussett,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Prelwndaiy  Scirtb. 

"  CsHting  a  mere  glance  round  the  wide-spread  field  of  archfeulogical 
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researdi,  we  note  bo  man;  spots  of  interest  where  good  work  hu  been 
directed  by  stnentific  Biipervision,  that  we  hardly  dare  stop  at  anj  one 
of  tliem,  leat  their  individual  iutereat  and  iniportauoe  should  cause  us  to 
stay  that  rapid  glanuq  whiuh  our  too  Umited  time  and  space  can  only 

"  In  Egypt,  Mariotte  Bey  is  accumulating  and  scientifically  arranging 
many  newly-found  objects  of  high  interest,  artistically  and  historicolly, 
while  the  ezplorBtious  directed  by  him,  and  whence  those  objects  come, 
are  the  sources  of  further  important  information.  Of  minor  o1>jects,  a 
loes  has  occurred  at  Aloiandria  by  the  careless  burning  of  some  wort.liless 
shedR,  the  fire  commuuicatiug  to  neighbouring  houHCS,  in  one  of  which  a 
private  collection  of  md^ny  and  valuable  antiquitiea  was  stored  and  losL 

"  In  reepect  to  tlie  elucidation  of  £^ptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian 
inscriptions  and  monumeutt*,  much  excellent  work  has  been  done  by 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arcbteology,  aud 
published  in  their  *  Transactions.'  'Yhe  names  of  Birch,  Sayce,  Mr.  Fux 
Tidbot,  Rawliuson,  BoDomi,  Boecawen,  &a.,  are  in  tbemttelves  a  host, 
among  other  contributors.  Ureat  aid  to  students  of  those  ancient 
Oriental  laiigu^es  has  also  been  given  by  lectures  and  grammars, 
delivered  and  published  by  some  among  those  gentlemen.  The  result 
of  Mr.  George  Smith's  Inter  visit  to  Assyria  has  not  yet  been  made  gens' 
rally  known,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  valuable  researcfaes  may  be 
continued  in  that  all- important  field,  so  soon  as  the  season  arrives  and 
other  circumstances  are  favourable. 

'*  His  discovery  of  Carchemish,  the  capital  of  the  Hittites,  or  '  the 
Gate  City,'  according  to  Sir  Heury  B^wliiison,  by  which  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  formerly  advanced,  that  the  Etruscan  people  were  of 
Hittite  origin,  would,  in  Sir  Henry's  opinion,  seem  to  be  confirmed  ;  but 
the  matt«r  will  require  further  elucidation  before  we  may  dare  to 
venture  upon  a  conclusion  in  respect  to  that  paradox  of  history. 

"The  long  aooept«d  belief  upon  which  much  has  been  argued,  that 
the  curious  hut-shaped  oms,  and  other  rude  pot tery-i- undoubtedly  of 
early  date — discovered  in  the  neighbiiurhood  of  Albono,  had  been  fo 
deposited  before  the  cessation  of  volcanic  action  in  the  Albaiio  mount 
{upon  which  some  valuable  dissertations  have  appeared  in  the  Journal), 
aud  that  the  Pepermo  rock,  benealh  which  they  were  stated  to  have  been 
found,  had  been  so  deposited  subsequent  to  their  interment,  hae  received 
a  fat^  blow  from  the  careful  investigations  of  the  Padre  Gamicci.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  learned  antiquary 
and  accurate  observer  shows,  that  in  no  case  were  these  JictUia  found 
beneath  the  rocky  stratum,  unless  it  had  beeu  artificially  pierced  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  site — that,  in  fact,  the  tombs  in  which  they  had  been 
deposited  bad  been  worked  beneath  that  stratum  either  in  the  imme- 
diate vidnity  of  a  natural  or  of  an  a>-tificial  break  or  opening  in  the  rock 
whii'h  funned  a  roof  to  the  tombs,  e:(cavated  in  the  underlying  soft  aud 
stuidy  stratum.  This  discovery  removes  them  from  that  dreamland  of 
remote  antiquity  to  one  more  recent,  but  yet  faraway. 

"Impediments  seem  to  have  been  throwntnthe  way  ofDr.  Schleimann's 
further  excavations  of  the  ruioa  of  Hiasarlik,  and  by  which  he  has  been 
deterred  from  Airther  present  progress.  This  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  it 
is  ^eo  much  to  be  desired  that  those  investigations  might  be  conducted 
with  the  lud  aud  advice,  enA  umler  the  auperintendenoe  of  some  antiquary 
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of  the  largest  kuowledge  and  eiperience,  that  the  eecrets  of  the  Troitd 
might  be  fully  aud  clearly  revealed. 

"  Hitnlly  has  our  curiosity  bveu  calmed,  and  the  eicavatioDa  of  the 
Temple  of  Ephesua  wo  ably  coudaoted  by  Mr.  Wuud  beea  for  the  time 
effected,  though  nut  compldlcd,  when  it  is  again  riiuKcd  by  the  important 
uudcrtaking  of  the  Uemiau  autiqiiarieB  in  tlieir  iuvesti)^tion  at 
Olyiiipia.  Waiting  ihc  complete  and  careful  publication  of  their  dw- 
Ctjvcries,  we  are  stimulated  to  furllier  inquiry  by  the  able  letters  o^i»- 
mtmicaed  to  the  '  Acailemy' by  FrofeDBurCulTin,  who  viuted  the  spot 
ill  cuiupimy  irith  Mr.  Newtuu. 

"  Uood  work  is  aluo  beiug  doue  by  the  Atlisniaa  Archeeological 
Society. 

"  The  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Parker  keeps  us  well  iuformed  upon  the 
progiesH  (if  research  in  Home,  aud  although  his  opiuiotia  may  not  always 
be  completely  shared  iiy  ottier  aiitiqiiarii:'8,  the  value  of  tlie  phot'^rajilis 
taken  under  his  onier,  and  the  uoles  supplied  by  him  ou  the  various 
discoveries  are  of  tlie  greatetit  importance  and  iuteresL  The  Munidpal 
Cominisiiion  of  that  city,  arauug  whose  members  are  many  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  is  doing  work  of  greater  extent  aud  importance 
than  generations  have  liithertu  witnessed,  aud  tlje  abundant  establish- 
nieut  of  niuseuniB  in  whioL  the  numerous  olijects  discovered  find  a 
fitting  oeyluiu,  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of  antiquity  and  of 
art..  On  tliese  and  other  kindred  subjects  the  valuable  publications 
of  the  Geniiau  Institute  must  always  be  referred  to  for  important 
matter. 

"  A  few  '  finds '  have  occurred  in  Etruria,  but  too  often  the  particulars 
are  concealed.  Palestriua  has  yielded  remarkable  objects  of  the  gold- 
HDiitbs'  art,  and  among  ntlieis  we  are  told  of  a  fibula  of  large  sise  and 
eatly  type,  upon  which  a  hunting  scene  is  represented  in  careful  execu- 
tiun  of  the  fiikest  granulated  work. 

"  The  curious  and  rare  gold  objects  of  the  Lombardic  period  found  at 
Cbiusi,  and  the  discovery  made  at  Cividale  of  the  tomb  of  Gisulphua, 
are  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  metal  work  of  that 
obscure  period  ;  and  latterly,  an  opening  beneath  the  streets  of  Pari* 
hoB  revealed  tlie  remains  of  Merovingian  interment^  described  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Revut  Arch^olngique. 

"  We  may  not  attem|<t  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  Dumerons  dis- 
coveries of  Roman  remains  in  various  parts  of  England  and  the  Qm- 
tiiient,  reooi'ded  in  the  Journals  of  various  Socictiee,  kc,  nor  to  equally 
valuable  investigations  of  medieeviil  and  other  chuiuhes  and  monuments. 

"  One  among  the  many  important  additions  to  the  stores  of  antiquarian 
record  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  our  notice — the  more  so  as  it 
springe  from  private  liberality.  Mr.  Franks  has  presented  to  the  library 
of  the  iSuciety  of  Antiquaries  the  richest  collection  of  nilibings  irom 
English  and  other  brasHcs  that  h  is  ever  been  accumulated  ;  these,  classi- 
fied according  to  the  counties  in  which  the  braeses  (many  now  lost) 
originally  existed  or  exi»t,  are  a  mine  of  genealogicnl,  bUtorical,  and 
heraldic  wealth,  whore  the  inquirer  may  dig  deeply  without  exhausting 
the  rich  lode. 

"  With  ninih  siitiKfuctton  the  Council  draw  attention  to  the  very  gratify- 
ing aud  euconrat^ii'g  resolution  paiiiicd  by  the  Rieniliers  assembled  at  the 
lust  Annual  .Meeting  of  the  Institute,  aud  recorded  on  p.  5(i5  of  the  last 
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volume  of  the  '  Journal,'  in  reference  to  tfaat  publication.  They  believe 
that  the  excellent  character  of  that  work  then  spokeu  of  has  been  giuce 
full;  sustained,  and  the  regularitj  of  its  appenraiice  preserved. 

"  It  ia  with  great  r^ret.  however,  that  they  are  obliged  to  advert  to 
the  fact  that  the  '  General  ludei,'  so  long  auiiouuted,  is  not  yet  ready  for 
distribution  to  the  members.  The  labour  of  amalgamating  the  work  of 
the  various  gentlemen  who  kindly  undert<>ok  the  task  of  producing 
something  like  uniformity  iu  the  hystoni  upou  which  the  work  was  to  be 
carried  out,  and  applying  to  each  individual's  labours  tlje  rules  framed  for 
the  guidance  and  considei'ation  of  all,  has  been  found  nwidi  heavier  thau 
was  anticipated,  atid  the  labours  of  the  Editor  of  the  Index  in  the  geueral 
work  of  tlie  Institute  have  serioutily  interfered  with  its  progress.  But 
the  'Index '  is  fast  progressing;  the  'copy'  to  the  end  of  the  letter'  E' 
ia  iu  the  printer's  hands,  and  the  Council  trust  the  work  will  be  completed 
and  in  the  hands  of  members  before  the  close  of  tlie  present  year.* 

"  It  is  also  not  without  some  anxiety  Ihat  the  Coundl  dniw  attention 
to  the  iibsolute  uecessity  for  strengtbeuiug  the  Executive  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Whereas  for  many  yeai-s  iu  the  earlier  history  of  the  Institute 
the  general  conduct  of  its  business  was  the  work  of  thrfe  Honorary 
Secretaries,  those  duties  have  for  some  few  years  past  been  entirely  per- 
formed by  en^  such  officer — a  slate  of  things  which  cannot  much  longer 
continue  without  disadvantage  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society. 

"  In  referring  to  the  many  losses  which  death  has  caused  among  their 
members  the  Council  has  a  mournful  task.  They  have  since  the  Canter- 
bury Meeting  to  recoi'd  the  decease  of  the  following  : — 

"  Mr.  II.  Davies,  of  York,  He  was  Town  Clerk  of  York  when  the  In- 
Btitute  held  their  Annual  Meeting  in  that  city  in  1846,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Local  Committee  formed  for  that  Meeting.  On  that 
occasion  he  contributed  two  menioii's  which  are  printed  in  the  York 
volume,  and  he  has  maintained  his  interest  iu  the  Institute  by  subse- 
quent contributions  to  the  journal. 

"  Dr.  Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute 
from  its  first  formation.  For  many  yeaiB  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
interest  and  success  of  its  Annual  Meetings  by  his  brilliant  hiographics 
of  eminent  meditevul  churchmen,  some  of  which  have  appeared  iu  the 
'Journal.'  The  fame  of  the  writer  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Ai-chbishops  of 
Canterbury,'  belongs,  however,  to  the  general  literary  and  polemical 
history  of  the  time,  which  has  given  high  approbation  to  the  work. 

"  The  Lord  Fitzwalter.  As  Sir  Brook  iSi^dges,  this  nobleman  had  for 
many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Alwaysniostauxiuus  to  foster 
the  prosecution  of  Archieolt^cal  research  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where 
he  resided,  he  kindly  accepted  the  post  of  President  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  lost  year,  but  his  health  so  entii-ely  broke  down  before  the 
Meeting  that  the  duties  of  his  post  were  kindly  undertaken  by  ^ 
Walter  James,  Bart. 

"  Mr,  W.  D.  Cooper.  A  native  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  of  whose 
Archaolugical  Society  he  was  an  active  memlier  ;  he  took  much  interest 
in  the  Chichester  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  1853,  and  contributed  a 
memoir  to  its  proceedings, 

*  In  conAeqiiencc  of  Hr.  Biirtt'a  UintnUd  Heath  tlie  piiblk'Slion  of  tlie  "  Inilex  " 
WM  inteiruirtwt ;  Sir  John  Mauleaii  baa  now.  biiwevi-r.  kindly  uiidcilakca  the  Libtiur 
of  iu  cumplotiuu,  »u(l  Bom«  piirtion  uf  it  ia  scluiilly  |>mite<l. 
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"W.  Feny  Herrick,  of  Beauraahor,  Leiceater.  For  many  yean  a 
member  of  the  Institute  ;  he  was  a  great  Bupporter  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Leicester  iu  1870.  On  that  occasion  he  gave  a  moat  hospitable 
reception  at  his  noble  mansion,  exhibiting  there  a  rich  atore  of  USS., 
and  a  considerable  collection  of  moat  interesting  objects  illustrating  the 
arts  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  bygone  days. 

"  Kev,  Dr.  Faulkner  Lee.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  lostitate, 
and  an  oocasional  cootributor  to  its  proceedings.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  Meeting  held  at  Lancaster  iu  1868,  and  in  dis- 
cussing many  of  the  subjects  then  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Institute. 

"Rev.  J.  Lane  Oldham.  A  very  early  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  a  eealoua  coadjutor  with  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke  in  the  pn»e- 
cution  of  those  active  and  [>ainataking  researches  into  the  evidences  of 
the  Roman  oouiipation  of  portious  of  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire,  which 
are  so  fully  and  ably  recorded  in  many  of  the  early  vtdumes  of  the 
'  Journal,' 

"  Bev.  J.  H.  Austen.  For  many  years  *  Local  Secretary '  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  a  keeu  iuveatigator  of  the  erldences  of  the  early  occupation  of 
our  Island  in  the  south-neatem  district.  SeTcral  contributions  upon 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  '  Journal,'  and  it  should  be  recorded 
that  at  the  Southampton  Meeting  he  exhibited  a  large  and  remaikaUe 
series  of  sketches  and  drawings  in  its  illustration. 

"  Sir  John  Murray  Nasmyth,  Bart.  An  early  member  of  the  Institute 
and  an  active  and  genial  supporter  of  the  Meeting  held  at  Edinburgh. 

"  Although  not  a  member  of  our  Institute,  we  may  not  pass  on  witfaont 
alluding  to  the  great  loss  which  the  ranks  of  our  first  historians  and 
antiquaries  have  suffered,  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Earl  Stanhope, 
whose  name  and  whose  works  have  been  so  long  oonspicuoua.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  this  punful  subject  which  was  so  feelingly  and  so  justly 
commented  upou  by  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Society  of  Auti- 
quiiriep,  Mr.  Frederick  Ouvry,  in  his  address  to  that  society  at  their 
Annual  Meetiugof  the  present  year. 

"At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  a  change  was  made  in 
constitution  of  your  Council,  by  the  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Johh 
Magi.e&h,  recorded  ou  p.  50S  of  the  lost  volume  of  the  '  Journal,'  by 
which  the  retiremeut  of  members  was  directed  to  be  made  in  order  of 
seniority,  with  power  of  re-election.  In  accordance  with  that  i-esolution 
tlie  Council  report  the  retirement  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  as  Vice- President, 
in  whose  [ilace  they  recommended  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan. 
The  seuior  auditor,  Lieut-Col.  Lennard,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  (the  retir- 
ing V.-P.)  will  come  in  due  course  upon  the  Council. 

"  Tlie  names  of  the  six  senior  members  of  the  Council  who  retire  are 
Hr.  Talbot  Buiy,  Mr.  E.  Oldfield,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tregellas,  Rev.  J.  F.  Kussell, 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  and  Rev,  R.  P.  Coatee,  who  are  eligible  for  re-election 
for  the /our  vacant  places.  As  Auditor  the  Council  recommend  Mr.  J. 
Hilton  in  the  place  of  Lieut. -CoL  Lennard." 

The  adoption  of  the  report  having  been  moved  and  seoonded,  Mr. 
Bdhtt  rererred  to  the  n^tiations  ae  to  the  place  of  meeting  for  1877, 
and  mentioned  tluxt  cordial  invitations  had  been  received  from  Hereford 
and  Northampton. 

Pending  further  negotiations  the  Rev,  E.  Hill  proposed  and  Mr.  G. 
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A.  LowKDEB  Beoonded,  that  the  qaestion  be  refeired  to  the  Meeting  of 
CouDcil  iu  Lundon  which  yiaa  rairried  UDanimoualy. 

Ueoi^  UatohEim,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  We  caunot  allow  another  niunber  of 
the  "  Journal "  to  go  to  the  press  without  recording  the  ton  of  an  Anti- 
quary of  no  inconsiderable  eminence,  the  late  George  Matcbain,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  of  Newhouae  and  Boecombe,  oo.  of  Wilts,  and  Hondlaads,  co.  of 
Sussex ;  who  died  on  the  18th  January,  1877,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age.  lie  was  the  eldeat  son  of  Qeorge  Matcbam,  Esq.,  of  Ashfold  Lodge 
Lodge  and  Hoadlauds,  Sussex,  hy  Catherine  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Kev.  Edmund  Nelson,  Rector  of  Bum  ham-Thorpe,  co.  Noi  folk,  and  sister 
of  our  great  Daval  hero.  Admiral  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile, 
to  whose  estates  and  peerage  he  was  in  remaiudei',  and  would  have 
succeeded,  Lad  the  late  Earl  Nelson  died  childless.  His  paternal  family 
.were  formerly  settled  in  Dorset,  in  which  county  an  anoeetor  (Thomas 
Matcham)  purchased  the  manor  of  Upper  Wimbome  in  1547.  Mr. 
Matcham  was  bum  in  1789,  and  married  iu  1817,  Harriet  eldest 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Eyre,  Esq.,  of  Newhouse.  In  1820  be 
was  admitted  an  advocate  of  Doctors'  Commons,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  a  magistrate  and  D.  L.  of  the  County  of  Wilts.  To  his 
magisterial  duties  he  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy  and 
intelligence,  and  iu  1836,  succeeded  the  late  Earl  of  Kadnor,  as  Ohtur- 
man  of  the  South  Wilts  Quarter  Sessions,  which  honourable  post  b« 
occupied  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and,  retiring  from  it  at  the  age  of 
80,  received  a  valuable  piece  of  plate  and  vote  of  thanks  from  his  brother 
magistFate^  in  testimony  of  their  high  estimation  of  his  services 
throughout  that  lengthened  period.  But  even  in  this  mature  retire- 
ment, his  active  interest  in  the  well  doing  of  the  county  never  ceased, 
and  every  emergency  found  him  ready  with  his  string  argumentative 
powers  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  to  give  the  best  opinion  and  advice. 
It  is,  however,  as  n  highly  acoomplished  antiquary  that  we  are  specially 
bound  to  spea^  of  him.  He  rendered  most  important  assistance  to  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart,  by  contributing  the  Port  relating  to 
the  Hundreds  of  Downton  and  Frustfield  to  his  Histotj  of  Modem 
Wilts.  The  admirable  paper,  with  which  he  inaugiuttted  the  Meeting  of 
OUT  own  Society  at  Salisbury  in  1849,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many 
of  our  readers,  and  may  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  our  Saliabuiy 
Volume.  It  condenses  with  masterly  and  exhaustive  accuracy  the 
results,  which  had  thus  been  reached,  of  Archteol<^cal  Investigation  in 
Wiltshire.  In  society,  he  was  a  most  interesting  companion,  abounding 
with  anecdotes  of  his  earlier  years,  when  much  of  his  time  wasTspent 
with  his  uncle,  the  great  admiml,  at  Merton,  in  association  with  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  beet  informed  persons  of  the  day.  He  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  left  behind  him  an  example  rarely  equalled 
of  on  honourable,  learned,  and  generoos  English  countiy  gentleman. 

The  Architectural  Section  met  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Literary 
Institution  at  10  a.h.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parkbr,  CD.,  iu  the  chair  (in  the 
absence  of  the  President  of  the  Section,  Mr.  Biresford  Hopk,  M.P.) 

Mr.  Charles  Foster  Hatwars  read  a  paper  on  Layer  Mamey  Tower. 
RunnlDg  rapidly  over  the  history  of  this  uoble  buildiog,  he  traced  the 
genealogy  of  the  Mamey  f.imily,  who,  ha  said,  lived  at  Layer  Mamey  for 
centuries  preceding  the  year  1900  or  1525,  when  the  present  building 
was  comnteuced,  but  never  finished,  for  the  family  became  extinct  at  th« 
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period  vben  the  portion  which  now  atands  was  completed,  Etod  thus  what 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  an  enomiouB  qnitdrangular  pile,  is  merely 
a  lower  and  wing.  The  building  ie  principally  of  brick,  but  the  windows 
and  Bume  portioiiB  of  the  tower  have  a  thin  layer  of  terra-ootta  over 
tliem  ;  the  parapet  of  the  tower  being  described  as  exhibiting  aonie  ex- 
ceplioually  lieautifut  work  in  a  moet  beiLUtifiil  building.  Mr.  Hayward 
gave  Botne  interesting  particuliirB  of  the  Cbiu'ch,  and  the  tombs  of  tha 
Maniej'S,  including  one  of  terra-cotta  which  ouutaiuB  some  of  the  details 
of  the  parft)>ot,  and  spoke  of  many  other  works  of  terra-cotta  of  the 
jieriud  in  different  parts  of  the  kiugdom.  In  reply  to  Lord  Talbot  dx 
AIal&iiide,  Mr.  Haiwabd  said  the  building  was  evidently  not  intended 
for  defence  ;  simply  as  a  sumptuous  dwelling  for  the  family.  Mr.  U.  A. 
LoWMDEs  mentioned  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  which  was  built 
about  the  same  period,  as  beiug  similar  in  styla  The  Chairman  asked 
if  &Ir.  Haiward  knew  uf  any  other  examples  of  terra-cotta  work,  like 
the  present  instance,  ia  Kcclesiastical  buildings  in  £saex  ;  but  Mr.  Hat- 
ward  replied  in  the  negative  ;  quoting,  howover,  several  examples  of - 
moulded  brickwork  which  had  evidently  had  a  coating  of  ternL-cott&. 
Lord  Talbot  asked  whether  in  the  cases  of  brick  towers  the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior  was  of  that  material  1  Mr.  Chancellor  replied  that 
as  a  rule  such  was  the  case.  He  mentioned  one  instance — ^higneli 
Smealey — of  a  Church  which  was  not  only  entirely  of  brick,  but  which 
had  a  brick  font.  The  place  was  colled  by  the  country  people  Brick 
Smealy — a  very  significant  name. 

Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford,  then  read  a  very  valuable  and 
instructive  paper  ou  "  the  Chapel  of  Great  Pete^on-the-Wa!l,  at  Brad- 
well,"  with  the  object  to  determine  whether  this  curious  Chnroh  was  built 
in  the  Roman,  the  Siixon,  or  the  Norman  period,  or  even  later  than  tluit. 
As  to  the  Komaiis,  Mr.  Chakcbllok  thought  it  was  impossible  tliat  tbej 
should  have  built  it  because  the  editice  is  out  of  character  with  the 
military  fortifications,  a  feature  which  would  have  been  found  in  tha 
castellation  ;  and,  besides  this,  though  Uoman  materials  enter  into  tta 
construiitioQ,  they  are  not  used  in  the  manner  thut  the  Itomans  would 
have  uved  them.  As  regards  the  Saxons,  the  first-nanivd  ol>jection  to 
its  Koman  origin  applies  equally  to  them,  and  there  are  also  no  lung  or 
short  quoins  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  Saxon  work.  As  to  the  Normans 
the  buttresses  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  building  forbid  the  belief 
that  they  cunstructed  it  in  their  earlier  times,  and  Mr.  ChakckU'OB 
leaned  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  built  from  the  remains  of  the  Kumaa 
wall  upon  which  it  stands,  at  the  tmusition  period  l>etween  the  Normans 
and  the  Early  English,  probably  in  the  l-'th  century.  Mr.  Cbaxcellor 
tlien  described  the  building  iind  its  cbaiactcristics.  In  Ihe  course  of 
some  discussion,  the  Chairman  said  his  first  irajircssion  of  the  building 
WHS  that  it  had  beeu  built  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  12th  century, 
but  Mr.  Chancellor  hod  estaljlishod  his  point  by  the  evidence  brouglit 
forward.  He  had  been  esiimiuiug  Holy  Trinity  CImi-ch  thut  momiug, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  thut  that  also  lieluu^d  to  tiio  cIosb  uf  the  11  th 
century.  The  Chui'ch  of  the  earliest  date  in  this  county  was  Assingtun. 
The  walls  of  this  Church  were  8  feet  thick,  and  it  was  a  good  type  of  the 
Anglo-Saion  period,  having  been  built  by  Canute  in  1010  or  1020, 
Tiie  Chalrhak  also  mentioned  the  curious  fact  that  after  the  year  1000 
there  was  an  immense  revival  of  religious  life  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
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an  historian  of  the  period  spoke  of  all  Enrope  as  "  putting  on  a  new 
whit«  Tobe,"  bo  numerouH  were  the  Churches  erected,  in  anticipation  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  or  at  least,  the  Millennium.  So  strong  indeed  was 
this  belief,  that  in  alt  l^al  doonmentH  of  the  period  ttie  words  "  the  end 
of  the  world  being  near"  were  used  as  the  concluding  sentence.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the  Chairman  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Mr. 
Chahcbli.or'b  paper,  which  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of  the 
"  Jo u mill." 

The  Historical  Section  met  for  the  second  time  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
Town  Hall,  the  President  of  the  Section,  Mr,  Frekman,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  EAnxoN  Lodge  read  a  short  memoir  on  Kudo  le  Dupifer, 
recounting  his  great  ben efact ions  to  Culchester,  his  foundation  of  the 
Abbey  of  St,  Jotin,  and  his  general  connection  with  the  town.  Mr. 
HuRNARD  inquired  whether  there  was  any  evidence  that  Eudo  built  the 
Castle,  mentioning  that  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins  had  pronounced  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  C'aatle  heliraging  to  the  Norman  period.  Mr.  Parkrr 
said  it  was  a  Norman  Castle,  and  to  say  it  was  Roman  would  be  absolute 
nonsense,  the  Ciiairhan  adding  that  the  notion  tlint  the  Castle  was  a 
tem]>le  of  Claudius  was  absurd.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Waldenb,  on  Have- 
lok  the  Dane,  having  been  postponed,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the 
sketches  and  notes,  Mr.  Frbemah  alluded  to  his  having  been  challenged 
by  a  gentleman  he  did  not  know,  on  Colne  Green,  on  Wednesday,  as  to 
his  authority  for  stating  iu  his  address  on  the  previous  evening,  that 
Lucas  and  Lisle  were  executed  because  they  broke  their  parole  d^honneur. 
Mr.  Clement  Markhatn,  he  said,  would  be  in  Colchester  on  Monday,  and 
would  then  describe  more  fully  the  incidents  of  the  siege.  The  matter 
then  dropped,  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  John  Piogot,  Jnn., 
coming  into  the  room,  inquired  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  refer  to  the 
subject,  and  proceeded  to  address  the  Meeting.  The  Chairman,  he  eaid, 
had  vilified  those  distinguished  Royalists.  Lncaa  and  Lisle,  in  the 
absence  of  their  gallant  descendant.  Colonel  Lucas,  and  the  people  of 
Colchester  were  not  prepared  to  accept  his  statement.  Mr.  VioooT  was 
proceeding,  when  he  was  called  to  order  in  a  severe  and  dignified  manner 
from  the  Chair,  Mr.  Frgbman  remarking  that  there  was  no  name  more 
honoured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester  than  that  of  Fairfax. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Raven  then  read  a  paper  on  "Colchester  and  the  Via 
Devana,''  and  the  Meeting  broke  up. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  party  visited  a  portion  of  the  various  places 
of  archaeological  interest  in  the  town.  Starting  from  the  Town  Hall 
about  half-past  two,  the  first  object  of  examination  was  some  pargetting 
work  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  house,  where  also  were  some 
Norman  passages ;  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Chapel,  formerly  used 
by  Dutch  refugees,  and  s:iid  to  be  of  Norman  origin.  A  move  was  then 
made  to  St  Mnrtin's  Church,  which,  perhaps,  bears  as  ancient  an  appeiu- 
ance  as  any  in  the  town,  and  contains,  among  otiier  features,  a  magnifi- 
cent carved  Chancel  roof,  which  has  just  been  uncovered  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Sir  Oclbrrt.  after  making  some  general  remarks 
upon  antiquity,  as  assigned  to  different  materials,  gave  a  careful  de- 
scription of  Ibis  roof,  which,  he  said,  was  now  brought  to  light  after  a 
lapse  of  two  centuries,  and  was  five  and  a-half  centuries  old.  He  pointed 
ont  its  striking  features,  and  mentioned  that  although  it  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  550  years  or  more,  the  oak  carving  which  composed  the  roofing 
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waa  as  sound  ita  ever.  Tlie  work,  however,  he  said  was  not  quite 
complete,  as  seme  very  ei(;elletit  tracery  had  been  taken  away,  but 
suffiuient  rerauined  for  iti  reatoratioD.  I'he  Church  was  one  of  chuae 
rare  instancea  in  whiuh  the  Nave,  Chancel,  aud  the  Sanctuary  were  dis- 
tinctly ahown,  the  Sanctuary  aixih  exhihitiiig  some  excellent  carving.  In 
reply  to  the  Rector  (the  Rev.  W.  Laino),  Sir  Gilbert  aaid  the  Pulpit 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  18th  century  framework,  but  the  panels 
were  17th  ceutury  work. 

Mr.  Parkeh  Hubnequently  drew  attention  to  the  squint,  or  hagioscope, 
an  aperture  pierced  through  the  Chancel  arch,  by  which  the  congre- 
gation in  the  North  Transept  were  enabled  to  see  the  Elevatioa  of  the 
Host.  The  aperture  is  so  constructed  that  the  centre  of  it  is  in  an  exact 
line  with  the  centre  of  the  Holy  Table.  St.  Kunwald'a  Church  was  next 
visited,  standiug  atoue  in  the  middle  of  High  Street.  This  very  small 
Church  being  about  to  betaken  down  excited  some  interest.  The  north 
aisle  and  arcade,  of  Perpendicular  work,  are  its  best  features,  and  many 
regrets  were  expressed  that  it  could  not  be  preserved.  From  thence  the 
party  proceeded  to  Holy  Trinity  Cliurch,  where  Mr.  Freeman  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  culling  the  tower  Saxon,  an  act  which  implied  that 
the  East  Saxons  did  not  titill  exist  in  a  district  which  still  continued 
and  he  hoped  long  would  continue  to  be  East  Saxon.  Ur.  Frkkman 
then  called  attention  to  the  principal  features  of  this  part  of  the 
church,  and  remarked  that  there  were  evidences  in  it  which  clearly 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
building,  though  the  remaining  portions  of  the  church  were  purely 
modem. 

Sir  GiLBBEtl  Scott  made  a  searching  examination  of  the  Tower,  and 
remarked  upon  ita  distinctive  so-called  Saxon  features,  such  as  windows 
splayed  equally  inside  and  out,  &a. 

St  Petei's  and  St  Mary- at -the- Walla  were  next  inspected,  and  a 
thorough  examination  was  then  made  of  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
Wall  in  Balkerne  lAoe,  on  some  portions  of  which  there  are  good 
Bpecimena  of  the  original  facing  ;  and  the  Eidmirably  preserved  Decuman 
Gate  at  the  top  of  BalkeiTie  Hill,  the  only  existing  Roman  Gateway  and 
Guard-House.  Here  some  of  the  party  diverged  under  the  guardianship 
of  Mr.  P.  0.  Papillon  to  the  piece  of  grouud  between  the  Colchester 
Union  and  Blatch  Square,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Laver,  who, 
on  the  commonly  received  Iwlief  that  the  old  Komaa  way  to  Londininm 
from  the  Balkan  or  Decuman  Gate  crossed  to  the  Loudon  Koad  at  the 
point  where  the  Hospital  now  stands,  oonjectured  that  Roman  remains 
might  be  found.  A  party  of  sappers  and  miners  had  excavated  and 
discovered  the  pavement  of  a  Koman  villa.  The  soldiere  had  been 
retained  for  the  arrival  of  the  party,  who  found  a  large  amount  of 
tesaelated  pavement  laid  bare  on  the  Very  spot  selected  for  exploration, 
and  the  piok-axes  of  the  soldiers  thus  intelligently  guided  revealed 
further  proofs  of  lioman  work,  while  the  company  waited  to  see  the 
result  of  a  few  minutes'  labour,  a  circumstance  justifying  the  conclosion 
that  further  reseai'clies,  ciirefully  prosecuted,  may  yet  lead  to  mora  im- 
portant resulta  Proceeding  to  Boveilcy  lUiad,  Mr.  Geoi^  Joslm's 
splendid  museum  of  lloman  remains  Wiia  examined,  and  well  deserves  a 
special  notice.  We  may  safely  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  private 
colltictioua  of  liomaii  remains  in  the  country,  and'  additional  interest  is 
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given  to  it  by  the  circumBtance  that  every  specimen  nas  discovered 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  Mr.  Josliii'u  housa  The  principal 
attraction  undoubtedly  is  the  sepulchral  monumeutal  stone,  six  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  eight  incheB  wide,  representing  a  Centurion  of  tlie 
Twentieth  L^ion  of  the  Roman  Army.  This  fine  monument,  which 
was  found  in  1868,  in  a  Beld  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Joslin,  and  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  Culchester  Sphinx  (which  now 
EuloniB  the  Caslle  MuBeiira)  was  discovered  iu  18:21,  represents  the 
Centurion  in  full  armour,  and  the  inscription  at  the  foot  nina  thns  : — 

MFAVON-  M  F,  P()T,-  FACI 
LIS>.  LEG-  XX-  VKBECVND 
VS-  FT-  NOVICIVS-  LIB-  POSV 
EKVNT-      H.  S.  K 

Concerning  the  Museum  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  no 
less  than  fifty  groups  of  various  Boman  vessels,  in  a  remarkably  fine 
state  of  preBCrvation,  the  groups  consisting  of  from  two  to  fourteen 
pieces  each.  Among  the  moat  noticeable  features  is  a  tomb  formed  of 
four  upright  tiles  supporting  another  tile  at  the  top,  which,  when  found, 
was  filled  with  earth  in  which  were  embedded  five  glass  and  earthenware 
vessels.  There  are  also  large  and  small  cinerary  urns  of  divers  shapes 
and  patterns  found  in  the  sand  in  Alexandra  Road,  Blatch  Square,  and 
other  places ;  splendidly  perfect  specimens  of  Samian  ware  and  frag- 
ments of  the  same ;  Roman  lamps  of  peculiar  shapes ;  a  variety  of 
water-bottles  manufactured  out  of  porous  earth,  and  usually  found  in 
groups  with  cinerary  urns,  <kc.  We  may  also  mention  a  remarkable 
funeral  deposit  in  a  pan,  which  consists  of  calcined  bones,  and  is  covered 
by  a  large  Samian  patera,  on  which  appears  the  maker's  name — 
"  Regalis,"  stamped  in  the  manner  usual  with  articles  of  this  kind.  It 
ahoiild  be  added  that  the  pat«ra  had  been  broken,  and  it  displays  the 
style  of  mending  earthenware  adopted  by  the  Romans.  There  is  also  a 
Roman  jet  bracelet,  finger  rings  and  hair  pins  ;  and  a  Roman  woman's 
trinkets  and  toilet  requisites.  The  latter  collection  (found  in  cinerary 
urns  at  West  Lodge)  are  well  deserving  of  notice,  as  also  are  some 
lachrymatories  or  tear-bottles,  found  in  cinerary  urns,  and  supposed  to 
have  contained  the  tears  of  the  deceased's  friends,  and  a  peculiarity 
in  regard  to  one  lachrymatory  is  that  it  lias  indented  sides.  In  a 
mahogany  case  at  the  north  end  of  the  .Museum  are  some  very  valuable 
objects,  among  them  being  a  group  of  figurinea  and  pottery  exhumed  by  - 
Mr.  Joslin  behind  his  house  in  18G6.  Uf  the  figuriues,  of  which  there 
are  thirteen  specimens,  one  appears  to  repi-eseot  Hui-culea  ;  one  a  bufibon, 
and  four  are  recumbent,  while  several,  from  the  ludicrous  expressions  of 
countenance,  are  believed  to  be  caricatures.  In  the  siime  cabinet  are 
groups  of  glass  vessels  of  various  patterns  ;  also  a  group  oonetsting  of 
beads  in  glass  and  bronze,  and  the  contents  of  a  box.  consisting  of  a 
speculum,  a  bracelet,  on  which  is  suspended  a  coin  of  Nero,  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  and  some  small  bronze  rings,  while  in  the  cinerary  uni  with  the 
Oiilcined  bones  were  four  dice  and  a  number  of  bone  counters,  la  the 
centre  of  the  Museum  stands  a  magnificent  fragment  of  tesscluted 
pavement  found  in  Mr.  R.  Hall's  garden.  North  Hill,  twenty  years  ago, 
aud  u  cusc  of  coins,  some  of  which  are  in  fine  uouditiou.     In  addition  to 
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the  above  there  are  an  almoat  endlesB  number  of  spednienB  of  pottery 
and  other  aatiqtiitieG,  which  we  have  not  spnce  to  puticularise. 

The  Museum  is  remarkable  for  the  geuuioeoess  of  the  whole  oolleotioo, 
there  being  a  comiDendabte  absence  of  the  "  rubbitth"  with  which  not  a 
few,  both  private  aud  public  MusenniB,  are  too  often  filled  up. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Leiden  Purk,  where  refreshments  were 
kiudlf  provided  by  the  hoepitable  owner  of  the  maiuiou,  Mr.  Q.  U. 
Erriogtun,  High  steward  of  th«  Borou{;h,  after  which  they  were  con- 
ducted under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  where  the  Hev.  Prebendary  Scarth 
rend  a  paper,  which,  he  said,  he  trusted  would  once  and  for  all  estalilish 
beyond  controversy  the  long  disputed  site  of  Caniulodunum.  Aft«r 
euumeratiug  the  various  theories  afloat  oonceming  the  Ancient  City, 
whicti  Camden  bad  placed  at  Maidou,  and  others  had  fixed  iu  Yorkshire, 
the  Western,  the  Midland  Counties,  and  eveu  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Scarth 
cited  passages  from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  many  coins  of  Ounobelicie  found  at  Colchester,  and  the  existence  of 
such  a  vast  and  splendid  collection  of  Roman  remains  as  the  town  affords, 
together  with  the  earthworks,  over  which  Mr.  Errington  would  shortly 
conduct  them,  went  to  prove,  he  considered,  incontrovertibly  that  Col- 
chester was  the  Soman  Camuluduuum,  and  Lexden  and  Lexden  Heath  the 
Sritiih  Camuloduuum,  Camulodunum  embracing  a  circuit  nf  some  three 
miles  or  more.  Kemarkiug  ou  the  absence  of  any  certain  history  with 
regard  to  the  exact  spot  where  Boadioea  fell,  he  expressed  bin  strong 
conviction  that  it  lay  somewhere  between  Lexdeu  and  London.  This 
learned  paper  is  printed  at  p.  325.  After  inspecting  the  extensive  British 
earthworks  in  tiie  Park  the  company  separated.  A  Conversazione  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Essex  Archteological  Society,  was 
held  in  the  Castle,  when  a  distinguisfaod  party  was  brought  together 
within  the  old  walls.  The  Muaeuuis  wore  the  actual  centres  of  the 
gathering,  but  the  whole  Castle,  including  the  vaults,  the  cells,  tc,  were 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  formed  a  scene  which  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten. At  about  half-past  nine,  the  Kev.  C  L.  Aolahd,  Head-Master 
of  the  Itoyal  Grammar  School,  gave  a  moat  interesting  notice  of  that 
foundation,  which  dated,  he  said,  from  1637.  In  the  timeof  Heuty  VIII-, 
the  town  and  school  were  rich  in  eudowments ;  but  that  king,  whom  he 
described  as  a  mau  who  would  steal  £5  from  A.,  and  salve  over  his  crime 
by  giving  a  shilling  to  B.,  oonfiscated  the  whole  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Chauntry  of  St.  Helena,  the  eudowments  of  which  aupported 
the  grammar  school.  Quoting  from  the  Liier  ScKola,  Mr.  Aolaud  read 
extracts  from  the  statutes  of  the  school ;  aud  commented  upon  tbem  in 
a  chatty,  ooikversatioual  style,  aud  ooucliided  a  capital  paper  by  reading 
some  names  of  boys  iu  the  school  in  the  17th  century,  raauy  of  which 
struck  familiarly  to  his  hearers,  and  have  their  counterparts  in  the  town 
and  district  at  the  present  time. 

STEPHtN  TuGEKH  (Jiouije  Croix)  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  records 
of  the  grammar  school  shnuld  be  published,  and  quoted,  as  aa  instutce 
of  their  value,  the  fact  that  be  had,  within  the  last  few  days,  been 
enabled  to  solve  a  mystery  he  had  becu  tiying  to  unravel  fur  months, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Liber  Sclwlce.  The  Convcrsaziono  coaduded 
about  cicvcu  o'clock. 
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Friday,  August  4th. 

1  wu  made  by  toad  to  Copford,  Layer  Mamey,  Moldon, 
and  Beeleigh  Abbey,  the  party  starting  from  the  Town  Hall  at 
V  a.m.  Cojjford  Church  was  first  roachod ;  this  remarkable  Nonuan 
building  was  described  by  Mr.  Hnyward.  In  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
apsidal  chancel  is  a  moat  interesting  series  of  frescoes,  represent- 
ing Christ  upou  a  throne,  a  rdiubow  in  the  background,  and  clouds 
beneath  his  feet.  His  right  hand  is  in  the  attitude  of  beuedicLioo,  and 
his  left  rests  up>n  a.  closed  bock  ;  ou  either  side  ore  figures  of  apostles 
under  caiiO|>ies;  the  geiiend  scheme  of  the  work  being  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century,  but  much  restored  in  the  fourteeuth  century.  About 
and  below  the  majesty  are  figures  of  angels,  and  iu  the  background  the 
towers  of  the  Now  Jerusalem.  Un  the  soffit  of  the  chancel  arch  are 
represented  the  signs  of  tlie  zodiac,  some  few  of  them  original,  but  the 
whole  of  the  work  having  been  lately  restored,  much  of  its  real  interest 
was  lost.  A  large  quantity  of  bricks,  Roman  and  medieeval,  had  been 
used  in  the  walls,  and  the  church  wus  probably  the  work  of  the  builders 
who  were  employed  at  Hediugham  Castle.  It  is  due  to  the  restorer  of 
these  paintings,  Mr.  Daniel  Bell,  to  say  that  accurate  tracings  were  taken 
before  their  restoration,  and  remain  as  a  record  of  their  state  wheu  they 
were  discovered. 

Mr.  Parkeb  said  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of 
our  churches  were  decorated,  or  intended  to  be  decorated,  in  order  to 
teach  ignorant  people  by  the  eye,  instead  of,  or  as  a  supplement  to, 
the  ear ;  and  it  was  thus  that  in  old  times  people  who  could  not  read 
were  taught  There  had  been  a  sort  of  Puritanical  objection  raised  to 
paintings,  but  where  only  scriptural  subjects  were  used,  and  legends 
were  excluded,  no  Christian  ought  to  have  auy  objection  to  them. 
Alluding  to  the  arcbiteotura  of  the  chureh,  Mr.  Parker  said  it  was  a 
remarkable  Norman  church,  and  had  originally  a  Chauntry  chapel 
attached.  There  bad  been  also  a  rood  lofl;.  The  design  was  evidently 
of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  church  generally,  including  the  paintings, 
had  been  touched  up  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Sir  UiLBBRT  SooTT  noxt  stud  a  few  words,  remarking  that  the  paint- 
ings were  a  most  surprising  and  valuable  discovery.  Excepting  the 
Chapel  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  he  had  never  seen  anything  in  his 
whole  experience  to  compare  with  it.  He  thought  the  original  design  of 
the  Church  was  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  porch 
was  the  most  beautiful  specimen  in  the  country. 

Those  of  the  members  who  recollected  that  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  Way,  printed  in  Vol.  v.,  p.  185,  "On  the  Tradition  of  Flaying, 
Inflicted  in  Puiiishmont  of  Sacrilege,"  sought  eagerly  for  fragments  of 
the  exuviee  of  the  Dane,  formerly  attached  to  the  door  of  the  chnrth,  but 
without  success  ;  a  portion  of  the  robbers'  hide  was,  however,  exhibited 
by  the  rector,  to  the  great  gratification  of  those  curious  antiquaries. 

At  Layer  Mamey  Tower,  Mr.  Hayward  repeated  the  substance  of  his 
discourse  at  Colchester,  and  pointed  out  the  beauty  of  the  terra-cotta 
work,  aud  the  fine  moulded  brick  chimneys  oF  this  splendid  building, 
Iu  the  church  close  liy,  built  by  the  Marucys,  the  tombs  of  that  ancient 
family  excited,  as  they  deserved,  much  interest.  The  earliest  is  that  of 
Sir  William  Manicy,  who  died  iu  141-1.     It  is  tenderly  tculptured  iu 
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pure  alabaster,  and  represents  the  kiiiglit  in  a  bascinet,  inscribed  on  tbe 
front  ii)i  ttA\nxmtti,  B,  cnmail,  and  a  jupun,  charged  with  the  arms  — 
a  lion  ramp.int  regardant.  The  fine  tena-ootta  tomb,  and  canopy  of 
Sir  Heiirj  (afterwards  Lord)  Maruey,  who  died  iu  1525,  la  quite  unique 
of  its  kind  in  this  countiy,  and  some  of  its  delicate  details  may  be  com- 
pared with  Torrigiani's  work  on  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  at  Westmiuater. 
It  was  probably  the  production  of  a  native  school  of  art  formed  at  tbe 
time,  that  ToiTigiani  was  at  work  among  "  those  beaata  of  Englishmen." 
That  the  efli^  ittelf  is  foreign,  and  Flemish,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Like  that  "f  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  at  Castle  Hedingham,  it  is 
carved  in  block  marble,  nud  it  is  interesting  to  see  the,  foreign  ioterpre- 
tntiou  of  the  detaib  of  the  Oarter  on  the  left  leg.  The  effigy  of  Lord 
Miimey'a  son,  also  iu  black  marble,  attracted  some  attention,  and  elicited 
some  I'emarks  from  Mr.  Bloiam  with  reference  to  certain  peculiarities 
connected  with  the  altar-tomh  upon  which  it  is  placed.  ArriTed  st 
Maldon,  the  party  hud  luncheon  at  tlie  Blue  Boar,  and  there  iospezted 
the  Church  of  All  Sniuts  and  its  unique  triangular  tower.  This  un- 
usual plan  did  not  seem  to  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  its  position 
close  to  the  Roman  road,  and  opinions  much  differed  in  respect  of  it. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  he  emblematic  of  the  Trinity,  like  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham's  remarkaitle  triangular  Lodge  at  Ruahtun,  near  Kettering. 
Beneath  the  south  aisle  was  a  fine  capelta  earnaria  or  ossuarium,  and 
in  the  church  some  tombs  of  the  D'Arcy  family.  The  Town  Hall,  a 
building  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  contained  some  early  charters  and 
other  oorporation  documents,  which  wero  interpreted  by  Mr.  Burtt  with 
wonderful  facility.  The  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Anna,  and 
Ceorge  III.  were  here  examined,  and  one  attributed  to  Ueorge  II.  wtis 
thought  to  represent  William  III.  The  fine  library  of  Dr.  Plume  at 
St.  Peter's  Church  was  a  sight  to  have  delighted  the  eyes  of  Dibdin  ;  and 
here  were  some  portraits  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  painted  upon  panel, 
and  probably  original, 

A  walk  of  about  a  mile  along  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Blackwater, 
and  the  site  of  the  great  battle  in  the  ninth  century,  brought  the  party 
to  Beeleigh  Ablwy,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  principal  re- 
mains of  this  once  fine  establishment  were  the  Refectory  and  Chapter 
House,  both  with  good  groined  roots.  In  the  former,  a  spacious  fire- 
place caused  a  lively  discuKsion,  Mr.  Hartshome  consideriug  that  its 
general  charoQter,  an<l  its  great  width  of  13  feet,  precluded  the  possibility 
of  its  having  elsewhere  served  as  a  tomb,  which  some  of  the  membeis 
were  disposed  to  think.  Mr.  Parker  believed  that  it  was  contemporary 
with  the  building,  and  made  some  general  remarks  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Abbey,  the  remains  of  whitii  lie  said  were  very  good ;  he  thought  the 
Dormitory  must  have  originally  been  much  lai-ger.  A  long  aud  wet 
drive  brought  the  party  back  to  Colchester. 

Saturday,  August  5th. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  Wyvenhoe,  Brightlingsea,  aud  St.  Osyth's 
Pnory,  and  a  large  number  of  members  started  in  open  carriages  from 
the  Town  Hall,  at  9  a.m.  At  Wyvenhoe  the  church  had  lately  been 
restored,  so  that  little  of  intei'eKt  remained  boyond  the  fine  brasses  of 
William  Lord  Beaumont,  who  died   iu   1507,  and  that  of  bis  wife. 
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Elizabeth,  daiigliler  of  Sir  Richard  ScropB.  She  aftemarda  married 
John,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Oiford,  and,  dying  in  1537,  bequeathed  her 
body  to  be  buried  by  the  aide  of  her  first  husband,  in  Wyvenboe  Church. 
Adjoining  the  churchyard  were  some  domestio  buildings,  with  good  par- 
getting work,  aud  called  "  The  Garrison,"  possibly  f[()ni  some  connection 
with  the  Civil  Ware,  At  Brightlingsea  a  chnrcii,with  one  of  the  noblest 
towers  in  Essex,  Mr,  Frbsmax  instituted  au  excellent  comparison 
between  the  architecture  of  East  Auglia  and  that  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. There  was  much  Perpendicular  nork,  he  snid,  aud  of  the  best 
kind  ID  both  districts,  and  the  style  in  each  case  vss  lai'gely  ruled  by 
the  materials, — atone  being  used  in  the  west,  and  fiint,  with  small  stone 
dressings  or  brick,  in  the  east.  It  was  very  clear  that  the  original 
church  here  was  of  the  fourteenth  century,  some  parts  perhaps  a  little 
older.  This  was  changed  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  into  the 
characteristic  low-roofed  church  of  the  later  style.  The  tower  was 
extremely  characteristic  of  Essex  and  very  fine,  the  beat  use  having  been 
made  of  the  local  materials.  With  regard  to  the  large  single  window 
iu  the  belfry  stage,  it  was  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
that  was  used  ;  in  the  stone  districts  in  the  West  of  England  it  was  usual 
to  find  several  belfry  windows  in  the  same  position.  Within  the  church 
were  several  small  brasses,  all  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
two  of  ladies  of  the  time  of  Henry  VH.  imposed  upon  earlier  ones  of 
priests.  In  the  chancel  was  a  ponderous  monument  of  the  latter  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  side. 
A  pleasant  drive  of  a  few  miles  brought  the  party  to  St.  Oayth's,  where 
the  church,  a  large  heavy  structure  of  brick,  was  described  by  Mr.  Pakker, 
who  stated  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  see  there  had  been  au  earlier 
church  there,  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  some  of  which  work 
remained.  He  thought  they  commenced  rebuilding  the  church  on  a 
grand  scale  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  work  appeared  to  have 
been  cut  short  for  want  of  funds.  He  specially  pointed,  in  proof  of 
this,  to  two  unfinished  piers  with  the  hagioscope  in  each,  and  to  the 
usually  rich  character  of  the  nave  and  the  roofs,  the  North  aisle  of 
which  was  in  Henry  VIII.  style.  He  thought  that  both  of  the  hagio- 
scopes would  have  commanded  a  view  of  the  High  Altar  if  the  re- 
building had  been  completed  as  was  apparently  intended.  Attention 
was  drawn  to  the  very  clean  state  of  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and 
Mr.  Parker  being  asked  if  it  was  a  fact  that  a  roof  made  of  sweet 
chestnut  was  never  affected  by  spiders  or  other  insects,  replied  that  be 
believed  it  was  so  with  regard  ,to  some  kinds  of  wood,  but  whether 
sweet  chestnut  or  a  variety  of  oak  he  could  not  say. 

Mb.  FhekhjiN'  said  the  building  wna  a  peculiar  one  and  very  puzzling 
at  lirst  sight,  requiring  perhaps  two  theories  to  be  made  respecting  it, 
and  each  to  be  abiindoned  before  the  churcii  was  understood ;  but  not 
having  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  of  making  his  first  theory  with  regard  to 
it,  he  declined  to  say  anything.  He  pointed  out,  however,  one  or  two 
of  the  more  striking  features,  remarking  that  it  looked  ta  though  there 
was  originally  a  cross  church  with  large  tninaepts,  and  very  much 
narrower  than  it  was  at  piesent.  Among  the  ohjuMits  of  interest  in  the 
church  are  tombs  of  the  D'Ar^j  family  with  ro.:umbent  figures,  one 
having  the  arms  of  D'Arcy  inipaled  with  Rich,  and  the  other  the  arms 
of  D'Arcy  impiiled  with  De  Vero ;  also  a  biindsoine  mural  tablet  to  the 
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memor;  of  the  fourth  Eirl  Roohford  and  hia  wife,  whose  hatchments 
remain  on  the  opposite  wall.  The  oval  plan  of  the  altHr-rail  wan 
eiceediagly  interesting,  as  showing  the  post  Reformation  arrangement 
with  tbe  table  in  the  centre.  The  march  of  church  restoration  having 
ftbolished  most  of  the  examples  of  this  kind  in  tlie  kingdom,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  this  peculiarity  nt  St  Onyth'a  may  be  suffered  to 
remain.  The  Priofy,  entered  by  a  highly  beautiful  gateway  built  in 
chequered  work  of  alternately  aqnared  stones  and  rubble  pointed  with 
firaall  flints,  is  principally  of  a  late  Perpendicular  period  with  certain 
portions  of  late  Nomian  work.  Unfortunately  no  plan  of  the  Prioiy 
eiista,  and  Mr.  Parker  was  only  able  to  make  some  genenil  remarks, 
piinting  out  mora  particularly  the  twelfth  century  tower  with  its  vaulted 
sul«truoture,  a  crypt  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centiiry,  and  much 
work  uf  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  at  which  period  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  tu  re  construct  the  entire  cstnblishment.  Withiu 
the  house,  built  in  part  from  tha  niins  of  the  Priory,  tbe  visitors  were 
sumptuously  entertained  by  Sir  Jnhn  and  Lady  Johnson,  in  a  noble  hall, 
replete  with  oriental  china  and  other  works  of  art  and  antiquity.  Lord 
Talbot  se  Malahide,  in  expressing  the  pleasure  and  gratificatioQ  that 
the  members  of  the  lustttute  had  derived  from  their  visit  to  St.  Osyth's, 
thanked  Sir  John  and  Lady  Jobiison  most  cordially  for  their  splendid 
hospitality.  The  health  of  the  kind  host  and  hostess  were  then  dnink, 
and  Sir  John  Johnson  having  responded,  the  principal  apartments  of 
tbe  mansion  were  carefully  inspected.  A  lai^  collection  of  oriental 
china,  portraits,  pictures,  and  other  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  were 
here  to  be  seen,  and  excited  considerable  interest.  Among  these  may 
be  Toentioned  a  splendid  example  of  Carl  du  Jardin,  some  fine  royal 
portraits  by  Ramsey,  formerly  the  property  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Rochford,  and  some  good  portraits  of  the  Dutch  School  in  the  Winter 
Drawing  Room.  A  reluctant  leave  was  taken  about  4  fji.,  and 
Colchester  was  again  reached  about  6.30. 

In  the  evening  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Papillon), 
received  the  Institute  snd  a  lat^  number  of  friends  at  a  Conversazione 
in  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  most  elegantly  fitted  up  for  the  occaaion. 
Mr.  Freeman  made  some  genenil  remarks  upon  Copford  Church,  and 
urged  the  members  to  examine  Colchester  most  carefully  in  the  peram- 
bulation on  the  following  Monday,  Some  excellent  music  was  subse- 
quently given,  and  this  agreeable  reunion  ended  soon  after  eleven 
o'clock. 

On  Sunday  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  preached  to  a  very 
large  congregation,  in  the  newly-restored  chui-cli  of  St.  Nicholas,  taking 
for  bis  text  Kocles,  i.  4  :  — "  One  generation  passeth  away  aud  »iother 
generation  cometh  :  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever." 

Monday,  August  7tb. 
The  historical  section  met  for  the  third  time  in  the  Sesmons  Court, 
at  10  A.M„  when  Mr.  Clement  Markhah.  C.B.,  reaii  a  paper  "On  the 
Siego  of  Colchester,"  before  a  large  audience.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  bold,  firm,  and  eloquent  defence  of  Fairfax  (which  will  be  printed 
in  a  future  numlier  of  the  "Journal"),  I/jrd  Talbot  be  Malahide  atked 
the  inip^ntaut  question  whether  there  was  a  copy  of  the  fiuding  of  the 
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court- mEirtial,  by  whioh  Sir  CbarleB  LuooB  and  Sir  Oeorgfi  Lisle  were 
cundemnud  to  death.  It  appeared  that  of  this  court-martial  nothing 
was  known  exoept  the  report  of  the  finding  itself,  and  this  doed  not 
state  that  the  condemned  men  had  forfeited  their  parole. 

Mr.  J.  PioooT,  who  had  warml;  espoused  the  cause  of  the  RoyaliatB, 
andesToured  to  ehow  the  injuatioe  of  the  oourt-martial,  quotiug  extracts 
from  uoatemporar;  papers,  and  among  them  the  following  letter,  from 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  to  Lord  Fairfax,  dated  Colchester,  July  I9th,  1648  :— 

"  In  jour  letter  sent  hj  your  trumpeter  to  ray  Lord  Capel,  and 
another  from  your  Lordabip  to  myself,  you  make  exception  to  him  con- 
cerning me,  as  being  a  prisoner  still  unto  your  Lordship.  Sir,  I  wonder 
that  yuu  should  question  me  of  any  such  eng^tgement,  since  I  purchased 
my  freedom  and  estate  at  a  high  rate  by  a  sum  of  money,  which  I  pajd 
unto  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  for  which,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  two 
Houses,  1  was  to  enjoy  my  freedom  and  estate.  When  I  conceived 
myself  in  this  condition,  I  sent  a  letter  to  your  Secretary,  desiring  him 
to  advertise  your  Lordship  that  I  had  punctually  performed  my  engage- 
ments as  they  stood  in  relation  to  your  Lordship.  Upon  which  I  had 
notice  from  him  that  you  accepted  of  my  respects  to  yon,  which  truly 
have  never  been  wanting  to  your  person.  But,  my  Lord,  besides  my 
inclination  and  duty  to  the  service  I  am  in  at  present,  be  pleased  to 
examine  whether  the  law  of  nature  hath  not  instigated  me  to  take  my 
sword  again  into  my  hand,  for  when  I  was  in  peaceable  manner  in 
London,  there  was  a  price  set  upon  me  by  the  Committee  of  Derby 
House,  upon  which  I  was  constrained  to  retire  myself  into  my  own 
country  and  to  my  native  town  for  refuge,  where,  my  Lord,  I  do  remain, 
not  your  prisoner,  but  your  Lordship's  very  humble  servant, 

"  Charles  Ldoas." 

Ur.  Piggot,  however,  rather  spoilt  his  case  by  the  warmth  of  hia 
language,  and  considerably  exceeded  the  oonventionalities  of  debate. 
Some  interesting  partioulan  were  given  concerning  the  harsh  treatment 
of  the  Royalist  soldiers  in  the  town  after  the  siege,  and  in  the  discuasiou 
which  followed, 

Mr.  Mabkhah  contended  that  Lucas,  in  his  own  letter,  distinctly 
acknowledged  that  he  bad  broken  bis  parole,  and  he  offered  some  excuse 
for  it  which  hod  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  military  offence. 
There  was  no  doubt  he  had  broken  his  parole,  and  being  found  in  arms, 
and  not  having  been  exchanged — this  was  never  suggested — it  was  quite 
sufficient  then,  as  now,  to  justify  the  sentence  of  death.  As  to  Lisle,  it 
was  equally  clear,  and  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  left  upon 
the  point.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  finding  of  the  court-martial 
was  not  a  little  more  explioit. 

In  the  vote  of  thanks  which  followed,  the  Bishop  oomplimented  Mr. 
Markham  upon  the  fair  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  had  treated 
this  difficult  and  critical  subject. 

The  Uev.  C.  SL.  MANinNO  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The 
Monuments  of  the  De  Burgh  and  Ingoldsthorpe  Families  in  Bur^ 
Ureen  Church,  Cambridgeshire,"  which  will  Ehortly  appear  in  the  pagei 
of  the  "  Journal." 

Mr.  S,  TuoKBR  (Roitge  Croix)  read  a  paper  on  "  Variations  in  the 
Petre  Anns,"  whiob  is  printed  at  p.  335. 
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Hr.  Waldbve  now  endeaTOured  to  throw  some  light  on  earrings  at 
Bares,  and  recently  diaoovered  at  Ipswich,  which  he  had  no  doubt  illua- 
trated  the  very  marveltoua  atoiy  which  haa  been  recorded  in  French  and 
English,  yclept,  "  Havelok  the  Dane,"  the  rhyme  (long  mtssing)  having 
been  discorered  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1828,  and  was  the  oldest 
French  composition,  save  those  of  a  religious  character.  It  also  existed 
in  English,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  popular  stories,  written  simply 
for  the  people,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  story  of  Grim 
(whence  Grimsby  takes  its  name)  as  seen  by  the  corporation  seal.  This 
Grim  had  three  sons  Robert,  the  Bed,  Duraven  or  black,  and  William 
Weudu-Grey,  t,  e.  black  and  white.  To  this  story,  Mr.  Waldene  said,  he 
had  a  prototype  in  a  pre-Christian  one,  current  on  the  north-west  of 
Scotland  wliich  agrees  with  the  French  in  making  the  princess  of  England 
his  wife,  and  as  the  Highlanders  are  very  particular  in  receiving  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  outer  Hebrides,  it  may  be  viewed  as  genuine,  and  instead 
of  men  they  are  horses,  red,  black,  and  grey.  The  father  of  these  waa 
Grim,  by  some  said  to  be  the  founder  of  Grimsby,  but  this  stoiy  is  more 
vigorous  than  the  French,  there  appearing  in  the  lines  of  the  poem  a 
shining  cross,  similar  to  that  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  stamping  it  as 
a  beautiful  Chriatiau  story.  The  sculpture  at  Bures  reveals  a  rose  and 
an  equestrian  figure,  the  hero  being  represented  in  a  degraded  position, 
and  "  Havelok  "  is  drawn  as  the  son  of  the  King  of  England.  Animals 
are  particularly  marked  in  the  sculpture  at  Ipswich — and  they  are  pro- 
minent  in  thia  story — and  the  sculpture  possibly  dates  in  the  fifteenth 
centary. 

A  somewhat  lively  discnesion  having  ensued  upon  tbia  subject,  Hr. 
Stopbb  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  the  low-lying 
marshes  fiinging  the  Colne  and  Blackwater,  of  a  series  of  remarl»ble 
mounds,  which  had  apparently  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  archteolo- 
gists.  They  belonged  to  that  very  interesting  period,  of  which  so  few 
traces  now  remained  to  us,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  his- 
tory, and  of  which  so  little  was  known  that  we  could  no  longer  afibrd  to 
dispense  with  the  evidence  they  could  furnish  us,  if  scientitically 
examined.  They  reached  for  miles,  and  were  of  varying  width.  The 
portions  he  had  examined  were  from  100  to  200  yards  wide,  and  about 
four  feet  thick.  They  were  composed  almost  eidusively  of  burnt  red 
earth,  mixed  very  abundantly  with  fragments  of  a  coarse  kind  of  pottery, 
or  earthenware,  of  an  extremely  rude  type,  and  contained  quantities  of 
ashes  and  charred  bonea  As  a  rule,  they  were  situated  just  above  the 
level  of  high  water,  although  in  some  cases  he  had  been  informed  tbej 
were  to  be  found  at  lower  levels,  and  were  to  be  seen  only  where  the 
■and  had  been  removed.  No  satisfactory  reason  for  their  formation  had 
as  yet  been  assigned,  and  be  hoped  that  ere  long  some  of  those  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  oonoeming  their  origin  and  use  would  visit 
tbem  to  eatablish  their  identity. 

The  importance  of  this  communication  having  been  spoken  of  by  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malabidb,  tbe  Bishop  of  Rochester  cordially  thanked  Hr. 
Fbbeuam,  in  the  name  of  the  Meeting,  for  his  able  and  dignified  conduct 
in  tbe  chair,  and  the  Meeting  was  dissolved,  having  lasted  three  houra. 

In  tbe  afternoon  a  second  perambulation  was  made  through  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  town.  Arrived  at  the  castle,  Ur.  Parker  gave  a 
description  of  the  building.     He  said  it  was  most  distinctly  and  unqun- 
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tionablj  a  Normaa  oostle,  built  at  the  end  of  the  eleveath  oetitury,  but 
as  was  usual  at  the  period,  iu  a  plain  and  subataatial  manner.  The  oroa- 
mentabion  and  the  grand  Nomiaa  gateway  were  added  fitly  years  later. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  of  Roman  work  about  the  building,  except  the 
materiab  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  were  doubtless  the  ruiua 
of  the  Roman  walls  of  the  town,  and  utilised  in  oonsequenoe  of  their 
being  near  to  band,  Allowiug  for  the  proTinoee  being  later  than  the 
capital,  he  coDsidered  that  the  town  walla  wera  built  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stautine,  or  even  later  than  that.  There  were  cellars  or  substructures 
beneath  the  caatle,  common  to  all  mediKval  buildings.  The  castle  was 
Dot  a  keep,  but  a  large  Norman  fortresa,  intended  to  assist  a  small  gar- 
rison, and  to  overawe  a  large  and  discontented  populace,  besides  keeping 
watch  over  the  river  Colne.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
castle,  the  Roman  Gloaea  of  the  third  oentury.  proceeding  from  the  castle 
to  the  riyer,  and  passing  under  the  remains  of  a  postern  gnte,  was 
examined.  Following  the  line  of  the  Jtoman  waU,  St  Botolph'a  Priory 
was  reached.  At  this  place,  the  laj^est  example  of  the  re-use  of  Roman 
materials,  except  SL  Alban's  Abbey,  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Frbehah 
gave  a  learned  disoouise.  He  pointed  out  that  although  Colchester 
possessed  thirteen  churches  in  the  Norman  period,  there  were  do 
large  ecclesiaatical  buildings  within  the  walls,  the  Abbey  of  St  John's 
and  St.  Botolph's  Priory,  or  the  Chnroh  of  the  Austin  Canons, 
being  both  outside  the  walls.  The  Prioiy  of  St  Botolph'a  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  use  made  of  Roman  materials  for  building,  and 
these  materials  were  used  for  the  ornamental  part,  as  might  be  seen  on 
the  west  front  It  was  probably  built  by  £mulf,  before  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  for  there  was  a  charter  granted  to  the  then  existing  Prioiy  in 
that  reign.  It  was  evidently  utilised  as  the  Church  of  the  Austin  Canons 
and  as  the  parish  church  as  well,  a  solid  screen  of  brick  dividing  the  two 
at  a  subsequent  period  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  siege  was  used  alto- 
gether as  the  parish  diurch,  but  at  that  unhappy  season  it  was  moat 
unfortunately  situated,  being  between  the  fires  of  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged,  and  was  then  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  western  part  of  tlie  building  was  of  a  much  later  date  in  the 
Norman  style  than  the  rest,  and  there  were  upon  it  the  remains  of  two 
fine  arcadM,  and  the  splendid  Nonnan  gateway.  Arrived  inside  the 
walls,  Mr.  Frbbmax  said  the  original  building  consisted  of  a  nave,  a 
central  tower,  a  transept,  and  a  choir,  with  probably  an  eastern  limb  and 
an  apse  ;  but  they  could  only  guess  what  the  building  may  have  been 
at  the  Dissolution.  He  also  remarked  upon  the  massive  round  pieta 
which  supported  the  Nave,  and  which,  he  was  understood  to  say,  dis- 
tinctly marked  the  structure  as  Nonnan.  Mr.  Parker  made  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  bricks  employed  in  the  Priory,  which 
he  said  were  of  several  different  periods,  the  greater  part  being  of  the 
fourth  century  but  some  of  them  of  an  earlier  date.  The  perambulation 
was  then  coutiuned  through  St  Botolph  Street  and  Mersea  Road, 
following  the  Abbey  wall,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  which  Mr.  Parker 
pointed  out  some  bricks  of  the  first  century,  leas  than  an  inch  thick — 
the  smallest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  observed  that  a  rumour  had  reached 
him  of  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  Town  Council  to  pull  down  this 
portion  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  broaden  the  road,  and  made  an  earnest 
appeal  for  its  preservation. 
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The  Oatew&y  of  the  Abbey  dt  St.  John  was  neit  Tiaited.  His 
buildiog,  the  ikHb  remnant  of  the  eatabliahment,  had  been  partially  and 
&irly  well  restored.  The  Abbey  was  built,  Mr.  Parser  said,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  Etad  the  material  need  was  mainly  Roman  brick 
from  the  town  walla. 

At  the  Churoh  of  St.  Oilee,  the  buryii^-place  of  the  Luoas  family,  was 
the  famoua  slab  of  blatjk  marble,  which  tradition  states  was  placed  oror 
the  bodies,  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
Lucas,  brother  to  Sir  Charles  with  the  following  insoription  thereon, 
out  in  letters  deep  and  large  : — 

VNDEB       THIS 
MABBLE  LY  THE 

BODIES  OF  THE 

TWO  MOST  TALI 

ANT  CAPTAINS 

B>  CHABLEB 

LUCAS  AND  8> 

GEORGE  LISLE 

KNIGHTS  WHO 

FOE  THEIR         EMI 

NENT  LOYALTY 

TO  THEIR  SOVE 
RAIN  WERE  ON 
THE  aSUi  DAY  OF  AV 
OVST  1648  BY  THE 
COMMAND  OF  S> 
THOMAS  FAIR 

FAX  THEN  GENE 

BAL  OF  THE  PAR 
LIAMENT  ARMY  IN 
COLD  BLOVD  BARBA 
EOVSLY        MVHDEBD. 

The  perambulation  concluded  with  a  visit  to  East  Hill  House,  where 
the  members  were  hospitably  received  by  Mre.  George  Round,  and  an 
inspection  made  of  the  fine  restored  Church  of  St.  James. 

In  the  evening  a  second  Conversazione  took  place  in  the  Castle,  when 
a  charming  paper,  "  On  Early  Greek  Chriatian  Romances,"  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Babing-Gould. 

Tuesday,  August  Sth, 
The  Architectural  Section  met  for  the  second  time  in  the  Town  Hall 
at  10  p.u.,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Carlinopord.  In  the  abeeuce 
of  Mr,  B.  H.  CowPEB,  his  paper  "  On  Ancient  Earthworks  in  Epping 
Forest "  was  read  by  Mr.  Biistt.  (It  is  printed  at  p.  244).  The 
HoNORABi  Bbcretart  sIbo  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkik, 
"  On  the  Roman  Inscriptions  of  Colchester, '  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
"Journal."  In  the  diecussion  which  followed,  with  r^ard  to  the 
extreme  desirability  of  grants  from  Government  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments,  it  was  elicited,  that  while  there  are  oSdal  in- 
speDtors  of  ancient  monuments  both  in  France  and  Germany,  there  are 
DO  funds  set  apart  in  either  case  for  the  proper  preservation  of  objects  of 
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aichoological  intorat.  Mr.  Parker  gave  on  inBtance  where  aa  appeal 
from  himself,  through  the  PrincesB  Royal,  to  the  King  of  PruSBia,  a  few 
yean  ago,  had  the  eSeot  of  saTing  from  demolition  a  most  intereatiug 
ehurch  in  Soest,  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  but  it  waa  not  public  money, 
but  the  private  donation  of  the  King  tluit  saved  the  church. 

The  Kev.  BASTOtr  Lodqe  contributed  an  interesting  paper  "  On  Leper 
Hospitals,''  showing  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  no  less 
than  19,000  leper  hoBpitalg  in  Europe.  There  were  nine  in  Eaaez  and 
two  in  Colchester,  one  of  which  was  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  This 
paper  led  to  a  discussion  about  "  leper  windows,"  or  low  side  windows 
80  usually  found  on  the  south  side  of  cfaaiicels.  iix.  Parker  etatod  that 
the  term  "  leper  window  "  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  VI,, 
when  iqjunctions  were  isaued  ordering  all  "  leper  windows  "  to  be  walled 
up.  There  is  a  good  paper  on  Low  Side  Windowa  in  vol.  iv,,  p.  314,  of 
the  "Journal,''  and  it  would  aeem  that  their  real  use  has  not  yet  been 
dearly  made  out.  Mr.  Lodoe  also  contributed  the  following  "Notes" 
upon  Colchester  : — 

"  That  there  was  a  British  town  on  the  site  of  the  present  Colchester 
before  the  Roman  period  adnuts  of  little  doubt.  Julius  deaar  tells  us 
what  a  British  town  was  :  a  wood  in  which  lai^e  numbers  of  peiaona 
could  assemble,  with  the  approaches  guarded  against  the  incursions  of 
enemies.  Such  a  town  would  not,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  leave 
many  remans  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries.  But  we  have 
further,  in  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis,  British  coins  discovered  in  this 
locality  ;  though  Ctesar  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  Britoue 
coined  money ;  and  perhaps  those  referred  to,  bearing  impreaa  of  the 
name  of  the  British  King,  Cunohelin,  the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare, 
were  the  earliest  insttmces  of  the  kind,  and  they  were  struck  c^'Ur 
Geesar'a  invasioa  If,  moreover,  as  is  most  probable,  Colchester  is  the 
ancient  Camviodnnum,  and  if  Baxter  is  correct  in  his  etymology  of  the 
'word,  the  town  had  a  British  name  which  the  Koman  conquerorB  adopted 
with  but  veiy  slight  alteration, 

"The  evidences  oi  Roman  occupation  are  much  more  numerous  and 
convincing.  They  consist  not  only  of  an  immense  number  of  coins  and 
medala,  from  time  to  time  brought  to  light  representing  all  the  emperota 
to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Brittun,  and  of  cineiaty 
urns,  and  all  the  various  accompaniments  of  Roman  burial,  but  also 
undoubted  materials  of  Roman  building,  and  several  fine  apecimens  of 
teaaelated  pavemeots.  In  Ca^vlodunuM  it  is  a  well-attested  fact  that 
there  was  a  temple  erected  to  the  Emperor  Chiudius,  and  that  the  same 
was  demolished  by  the  infuriated  hosts  of  the  British  Queen,  Boadicea, 
and  in  all  probabQity  re-erected  after  her  defeat ;  but  whether  any  part 
of  it  survives  in  the  structure  of  the  present  castle,  and  whether  the 
materials  of  it  have  been  worked  up  in  the  various  ancient  buildings  in 
which  Roman  tiles  are  so  conspicuous  to  this  day — these  are  questions 
which  the  prejudices  or  prepossessions  of  difierent  persons  will  decide 
for  themselves  in  different  ways.  The  town  walls,  which  can  still  be 
traced  in  their  entire  circuit,  and  large  portions  of  which  actually  remun, 
present  in  their  general  features  and  mode  of  construction  strong 
claims  to  a  Roman  origin,  though  there  appears  no  such  decisive  record 
of  the  employment  of  the  Legionaries  upon  them  as  is  afforded  by 
the  walls  of  Yoric. 
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"  As  Colchester  woa  the  seat  of  a  oolony  of  Roman  veterans,  it  am 
excite  no  surprise  that,  upon  the  withdiawal  of  the  RomanB  from  Britaia, 
it  loat  much  of  its  former  reaonn.  The  Seucon  invaden  seem  to  have 
taken  almost  undisputed  poeeesaion  of  it,  changed  the  name  of  the  place 
to  Coln-ceaster,  and  established  in  it  their  own  laws  and  inatitittions  ; 
but  Eistoiy  takes  but  little  notice  of  their  proceedings  here  until  the 
Dana  commenced  a  determined  and  saDguiiiar7  contest  with  them  for 
possesaion.  In  the  days  of  the  Great  Alfred,  notwithstanding  occasional 
defeats,  the  Danes  were  able  to  maintain  themseWes  as  masters  of 
Coloheet«r,  but  were  driven  out  with  great  slaughter,  alter  having  been 
closely  besieged  hy  his  son  Edward  the  Elder. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Colchestw  had  sgain  become 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  as  ^)pe&rs  from  the  return  of  the 
houses,  the  nnmber  of  its  burgesses,  and  the  wealth  of  its  landholders. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  no  mentiou  of  the  Castle  in  that 
record,  whatever  that  ulence  may  indicate. 

"  In  the  troublous  times  of  King  John  and  his  Buccessor,  the  town  was 
again  besieged  more  than  once,  and  tor  a  time  the  banner  of  France 
floated  insolently  over  the  walls  of  the  castle ;  bnt  the  ^nominy  was 
speedily  removed  by  the  indignant  spirit  of  the  nation. 

"  But  its  most  memorable  siege  was  that  of  164R,  when,  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  the  Royal  forces,  under  Lord  G<M-ing,  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
Sir  George  Lisle  and  others,  gallantly  but  unsuooeesfully  resisted  the 
Parliamentary  troops  under  Fairfax. 

"  Records  of  the  Pre-Nonmm  period  are  the  Tower  of  Trinity  Church, 
several  Saion  ornaments  and  implementa  of  war  found  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  probably  some  part  of  the  castle  walls.  The 
best  specimens  of  late  Norman  work  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
St.  Botolph'a  Prieay  and  the  grand  entrance  to  the  caaUe." 

The  General  Concluding  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  noon, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Cablinofobd,  supported  by  Lord  Talbut 
do  Malaliide,  the  Mayor,  the  High  Steward,  Mr.  Freeman  and  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Institute  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  proceediogs  of  the  congress.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  to  Mr.  James  Kound,  MJ>.: 
for  the  UBS  of  the  Town  Hall  and  of  the  castle,  which  was  seconded  by 
Idr.  Parker,  Lord  Talbot  de  Molahide  also  eipressing  the  great  gratifica- 
tion that  the  Institute  had  experienced  from  their  reception,  to  which 
the  Mayor  replied.  In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  to  himself  and 
other  contributoia  of  addresses  and  memoirs,  Mr.  Frkkkan  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  extreme  interest  of  the  town,  and  of  the  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  their  visit,  which  would  be  carried  away  by  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  With  reference  to  the  hospitality  that  had  been  accorded  to 
the  memhers.  Colonel  Pinney  moved,  and  the  Kev.  Prebendary  Scarth 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Majendie,  M.P.,  Sir  John 
Johnson,  Colonel  Marsden,  and  Mr.  Carwardina.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
High  Steward  and  to  the  Local  Honorary  Secretaries,  the  Rev.  Barton 
Lodge,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Acland,  and  Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  for  the  suooessful 
manner  in  which  they  had  carried  out  their  arduous  duties  were  then 
passed ;  and  a  very  happy  speech  by  the  noble  Chauman  brought  the 
Colchester  Congress  to  a  close. 
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Visit  to  Horkealey  Hall  and  Felix  Hall. 

In  the  afternoon  miiny  members  of  the  Institute  accepted  tlie  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Bourdillon  to  a  garden  party  at  Great  Horkesley 
Hall,  where  npwtirdB  of  two  hundred  of  the  ^lite  of  the  county 
BMepahled.  Here  the  church,  charmingly  situated  among  the  trees,  was 
the  great  object  of  attraction.  Tbia  interesting  building,  which  as  yet 
remains  unreatored,  woe  founded  by  William  Swynbome,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  replete  with  objects  of 
archaaological  interest — including  much  remains  of  painted  glass,  a  late 
fourteenth  century  lectern  of  wood,  some  superb  brasses,  and  three 
wooden  effigies.  Upon  a  high  tomh  of  Sussex  marble  are  the  magni- 
ficent brasses,  with  cauopies,  of  Rolwrt  Swynbome,  who  died  in  1391, 
and  that  of  his  eldest  son  Thoman,  who  was  much  employed  in  the  wars 
in  France,  and  was  Mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  Constable  of  the  Castle  of 
Fronsao  in  Guienne.     He  died  in  1412. 

The  wooden  effigies,  which  lie  in  a  neglected  and  perishing  state  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  are  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  and 
probably  represent  William  and  Emma  de  Horkeeley  and  their  nephew 
and  heir,  Bol>ert  de  Roa.  Mr.  Hartsbornb  made  some  obser\-ation8  upon 
the  ooetuine  of  these  figures,  remarking  that  effigies  in  oak  usually 
belong  to  this  particular  .period,  and  are  generally  very  good  examples  of 
art  in  a  material  not  easy  to  work.  Another  and  a  smaller  party  went, 
OD  the  invitation  of  Sir  Thomas  Western,  to  Felix  Hall,  to  see  his  Greek 
and  BomaD  antiquities,  and  a  number  of  pictures  by  Vandyke  and  other 
old  masters. 

The  Museam. 

This  was  formed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Honorary  Curators, 
the  Bev.  Barton  Lodge,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Acland  and  Mr.  Geoi^  Joslin, 
in  the  Library  of  the  Castle,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  those  gentlemen 
for  bringing  together  so  interesting  a  collection,  and  for  the  care  which, 
tbey  bestowed  upon  its  adminble  arrangement, 

The  collection  was  classified  as  far  as  practicable,  and  divided  into 
six  "periods" — the  Pre-hiatorio,  the  Early  British,  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Mediteval,  all  of  which  are  very  fairly 
and  some  extremely  well  represented ;  while  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  collection  whs  made  up  of  specimens  of  ancient  needlework,  tapestry, 
portraits  and  pictures,  jewellery  and  plate,  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
mauy  fine  water-colour  drawings.  Of  the  Pre-historio  Period  the  objects 
shown  were  gathered  from  countries  far  away  from  our  own  shores,  and 
appeared  to  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  affinity  in  this 
respect  among  people  separated  by  many  thousands  of  miles,  and  pos- 
sessed of  but  small  means  of  communication.  The  "  Early  British 
Penod,"  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  spear-heads, 
sword-blades,  and  points ;  of  the  "  Greek  period,"  though  hardly  so  well 
represented,  the  most  striking  objects  were  two  very  fine  vases,  lent 
by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  also  contributed  in  this  division  an 
Egyptian  mirror;  and  a  Greek  speculum,  or  mirror,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Beady.  The  "  Roman  period,"  as  might  be  supposed,  had  some  ex- 
celleut  examples.  Pottery  and  glass,  of  course,  abounded,  there  being 
■ome  especially  fine  spedmene  of  glass,  principally  the  product  of  Col- 
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Chester  eicavatioos,  aa  well  as  a  Btnall  but  beautifulljr  draped  bronze 
figure.  Of  the  "Anglo-Saxon  period"  was  a  fine  fibula,  and  othw 
objects  found  iu  Coluheeter  among  other  remaioB  of  the  same  time.  In 
the  Medieeval  department  the  moat  interesting  examples  were  some  frag* 
meuts  of  figiiie  carvings  in  alabaster,  found  in  the  ^alls  of  Laagham 
Church,  Essex,  in  1603  ;  a  very  fine  reliquary  ;  a  chalice,  a  covered  cup 
in  pewter,  aud  a  bronze  thurible,  lent  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  ;  a 
brass-  bound  jewel  box,  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a  fine  collection  of  keya, 
lent  by  the  Ksaei  Museum,  including  the  key  of  the  room  in  which  Anne 
Boleyn  was  confined  at  New  Hall,  Borebnm;  part  of  a  carved  ivory 
diptych ;  the  steel  belt  which  fastened  Cranmer  to  the  stake  in  1536, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Piggot ;  a  covered  cup  by  Briot ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
Golchater  Weekly  Journal  for  May  15-22,  1736.  Some  magnificent 
examples  of  needlework  and  embroidery  were  exhibited  by  Mr,  P.  0, 
PapilluD,  Mr.  Q.  H.  Erringtun,  and  others,  the  cbristeaiug-mantle  shown 
by  Mr.  Errington  being  that  of  Henry  VIII,  Mrs.  Duffield  sent  some 
fine  needlewoA  samplers  of  the  seventeenth  aud  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Maud,  of  Aasiugton,  a  veiy  beautiful  Sevres  cup  and 
saucer.  Of  china  there  was  a  fine  collection  of  Bow,  Lowestoft,  and 
Chelsea  ware,  exhibited  principally  by  Mrs.  Boby,  Mrs.  Ram,  and  Mr.  J. 
Piggot.  In  tlie  case  devoted  to  plate  Mrs.  Charles  Bound  exhibited  a 
very  fine  toilet  service  of  slver  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seveutaenth 
century,  and  nearly  as  good  as  that,  the  property  of  Captain  Beniers, 
exhibited  in  London  three  years  ago.  Mrs.  Sayers  Turner  sent  a  very 
curious  set  of  silver  belonging  to  a  doll's  house,  once  the  property  (rf  the 
Hugesseu  and  Oughten  families.  There  were  also  specimens  of  "  ladies' 
companions,"  and  chatelaines  in  gold  and  silver,  of  maguifioent  workman- 
ship ;  a  very  fine  German  tankard  aud  a  little  silver  candlestick,  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Queen  Anne,  and  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Evans^ 
of  Derby.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Owen,  of  Marks  Tey,  bad  a  magnificent  ooUeo- 
tiou  in  this  division,  including  beautifiil  specimens  of  Norwegian,  Dutch, 
Lapland,  English  Apostle,  and  other  spoons ;  a  very  fine  spedmen  of  a 
Dutch  work,  "  Moll  Thompson,"  or  doublo«winging  cup,  used,  it  is  said, 
at  drinking  bouts,  iu  days  of  old,  to  illustrate,  to  the  boisterous  amuse* 
ment  of  the  company  round  the  board,  the  impoteuoe  of  a  half-drunken 
man  ;  and  a  very  rioh  "  peg  tankard,"  of  Norwegian  work. 

On  a  table  near  the  grand  fire-plaoe  of  the  library  were  shown  a 
valuable  colleotiim  of  medals,  coins,  old  jewellery,  miniatures.  Iia.  These 
last  include  some  superb  works  of  art  by  Smytl^  and  plaoed  beside  them 
is  a  splendid  miniature  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  Terrace  at  Hatfield 
FevereV  lent  by  Mr.  Errington.  A  gold  ring,  with  the  figure  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  upon  it,  was  oontributed  by  the  Rev,  T.  R.  Musselwbite ; 
while  the  Mayor  showed  a  beautifully  carved  ivory  figure  of  a  Roman 
Gladiator.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  had  here  a  beautiful  fragment 
of  Greek  glass,  a  represeutation  of  the  head  of  MeduKL  A  case 
of  medals  contained  some  of  very  high  merit,  including  some  of  ex- 
tremely rare  idkaraoter,  as,  for  instance,  a  gold  medal  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well (by  T,  Simon),  which  ia  probably  unique.  The  Bev.  J.  Beck 
also  exhibited  here  four  cases  of  personal  ornaments,  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  various  ages,  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries,  including  belts,  brooches,  fibulra,  daspe  and  spoons,  in  gold 
and  Bilver.    Mr.  Beck  (dso  sent  some  medals  and  coins,  and  among 
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them  one  or  Simon's  prools  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  ourioos  Bunio  ooleudar, 
and  some  fine  miniatures,  including  one  of  Chariea  I. 

The  Rev.  C.  Babington  extiibited  a  verf  good  collection  of  bronze 
medals^  Papal  and  Re^l. 

Tbe  case  appropriated  to  MSS.  and  booka  oontfitnei  the  original  founda- 
tional charters  of  the  Culohester  and  Dodhatn  Gramme  Scliools,  a  ilLSS. 
SorTice  Book,  found  in  the  wall  of  All  Saints'  Cbnreh,  Springfield,  and 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Pearson  ;  tbe  Colcheater  Corporation  Court 
KoU  and  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Corporation  Charter  of 
Edwuxl  III.,  reciting  the  Charters  of  Richard  I.  and  Haury  IIL  not 
now  in  existeuoe,  were  also  lent  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  A 
splendid  oolleotioa  of  deeds  of  an  early  period,  including  several  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  some  fetters  bearing  the  autographs  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  biarl  of  Essex,  and  many  other  dintinguished  oharaotera  in 
English  History,  were  lent  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes.  Canon  Marsdea  of 
Great  OaJctey  aUo  oontributed  to  this  department  a  letter  from  Ultver 
Cromwell  to  John  Gitrdon,  Eeq. ;  the  Exchequer  Wairant  stamped  with 
tbe  monogram  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  letters  patent  of  Charles  II.,  dis- 
charging Thomas  D'Aroy  of  deer's  Hall,  St.  Osyth,  from  a  sum  of 
1,9052.,  to  be  paid  for  the  dignity  of  a  baronetcy. 

Over  the  doorway  were  suspeuded  the  banner,  sword  and  helmet  of 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  lent  by  Mr.  James  Round,  M.P. ;  and  close  by  was 
"the  Ooluhester  Bushel,"  in  bronze,  dated  1670,  and  exhibited  by  Mr,  P. 
Smythies. 

The  Corporation  of  Colchester  exhibit  their  Regalia,  including  the 
very  handsome  and  massive  silver-gilt  maoe,  said  to  be,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  largest  and  finest  in  England  ;  a  small  silver  oar  indioative 
of  their  water  jurisdiction,  and  the  silver  model  of  the  minimum  oyster 
that  is  allowed  to  be  publicly  sold.  The  matrices  of  the  Borough  and 
Mayor's  seals  were  iu  the  same  case  with  the  Dedham  Grammar  School 
seal,  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cololieeter  seal,  (fee  Among  the  books  were 
a  Nuremburg  Chronicle,  1493,  some  early  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
Luther's  Bible,  the  Colchester  Oath  Book,  the  original  Begisters  of  the 
Colchester  and  Dedham  Grammar  Schools,  thirty- three  volumes  of  early 
printed  books,  together  with  a  scrap-book  of  Colchester  and  Essex  Views, 
containing  sketches  of  the  romauesque  Moot  Hall,  now  most  unfortu- 
nately demolished,  exhibited  by  Miss  Stokes  of  Cheltenham. 

Of  pictnres  there  was  a  good  display,  including  portruta  of  Sir 
William  Petre,  died  1S71 ;  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Edmund  Affleck,  M.P.  for 
the  town  in  1781 ;  John  Bay,  the  Naturalist  (1627),  who  Grst  reduced 
botany  to  a  system,  and  the  Her.  J.  Twining,  Translator  of  Aristotle  and 
Rector  of  St,  Mary-at-the-Wall,  where  Morant,  the  country  historian, 
lived  so  long.  "  The  Penitent,"  by  Jacobo  Baasano,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Piggot ;  "  Views  of  Colchester  by  Moonlight,"  l^  H.  Pether,  and  a 
capital  Sufiiilk  View  by  Constable.  Mr.  Parish  exhibited  illustrations  of 
the  Copford  Paintings,  and  there  were  some  oopiea  of  very  curious 
frescoes  from  Stonham  Church,  lent  by  Mr.  J,  Piggot.  Among  tlie 
examples  of  tapestry  shown  was  a  screen  worked  by  Rachel  Lady 
Russell,  the  property  of  the  High  Steward  of  Colchester. 

The  Council  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  in  aid  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Colchester  Meeting  and  of  tbe  general  purposes  of 
tbe  Institute : — 

Lord  Carlingford,  302.;  G.  H.  Errington,  121.  lOs. ;    Colonel  Leai> 
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mouth,  U.?.,  5;.  Si. ;  U.  B.  Praed,  M.P.,  51.  6«. ;  Uemra.  MiUa,  Erriag- 
ton  &  Co.,  5C.  5i.  ;  MeBsia.  Round,  Qreen  &  Co.,  51,  Bi. ;  Commander 
EeUo,  51.  6*. ;  Uisa  Fowke,  51.  5i. ;  Sir  T.  Western,  Bt.,  51. ;  Mra.  Geon^ 
Round,  5/.  ;  J.  W.  Perry- Wallington,  HI.  ;  A.  J.  LoTibonde,  41.  it. ;  Aroh- 
deaooii  Ady,  3^  3^.  ;  Rer.  S.  S.  Oreatbcad,  3^.  'St.  ;  U.  A.  Lowadee, 
3/.  38.  ;  Cauun  Maradea,  3^  3t.  ;  J.  M.  Nichols,  St.  3«.  ;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Newman,  3/.  3*. ;  T.  Bourdilloit,  3/.  38.  ;  Archdeacon  Mildmay,  31.  3*. ; 
Osgood  Hanbury,  3/.  j  J.  J.  Tufnell,  31. ;  P.  0.  Papillon,  21.  2f.  ;  Rev. 
H.  L.  EUiot,  21.  2*. ;  B^v.  C.  L.  Acland,  HI.  2*.  ;  J.  R.  Vaisey.  2l.  2t. ; 
J.  Hurnaid,  2/.  2«. ;  J.  Rouud,  M.P.,  21.  21. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Mareden,  21.  2». ; 
J.  Y.  Watson,  21.  2«. ;  C.  R.  Bree,  M.D.,  21.  2».  ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Lermit, 
2/.  2«. ;  Rev.  F.  0.  Callaghan,  2L  2(.  ;  Captain  Brett,  21.  2t. ;  J.  Inglii, 
21.  2*. ;  Mm  Inglis,  21.  2i. ;  the  Bishop  of  Rooheater,  'M.  2$. ;  Rev.  H. 
Caddell,  I^.  U  ^  A.  S.  Osborne,  U  1*. ;  Rev.  B.  Lodge,  U.  U. ;  Rev.  J. 
M.  Chapman,  1^.  U. ;  Rev.  F.  Curtis,  U  li.  ;  Rev.  R.  B.  Mayor,  II.  1*. ; 
Rev.  C.  G.  Tonneend,  \L  la.  ;  F.  Smithies,  \l.  la  j  U.  W.  King,  II.  1«. ; 
Rev.  C  Banuatyne,  \L  \t.  \  Rev.  S.  B.  Manning,  11.  \t. ;  Colonel  H.iwkios, 
\l.  )jt.;  Mrs.  Hawkins,  U.  1*.  ;  Rev.  P.  A.  Wood,  1/.  1«. ;  Bav.  W.  G. 
Tucker,  1/.  U.  ;  J.  S.  Barnes,  II.  U  ;  T.  Simpson,  U  li.  ;  Messrs. 
Lay  &  Wheeler,  II.  1*. ;  Rev.  N.  Walsh,  li  1». ;  N.  F.  Cobbold,  U.  1*  ; 
i.  Paxman,  1^  li. ;  E.  Marriage.  \l.  la. ;  U.  Ager,  R  It.  ;  Rev.  E.  R. 
Horwood,  II.  li. ;  J.  W.  Uy,  II.  \».  ;  J.  Cardinal!,  II.  li.  ;  A.  L.  Liuiig, 
li  U  ;  Rev.  J.  W,  Perty,  II.  1*. ;  Mrs.  Duffield,  II.  It. ;  3.  Parish, 
R  U ;  Dr.  Raven.  W.  1*  ;  J.  G.  Badd  (Mayor  of  Maldon),  R.  1..  j  J. 
Uothersole,  II.  U.;  Rev.  J.  Papillon,  R  It.;  A.  Welsh,  li  It.;  W.  M. 
Tufnell,  li  It. ;  Rav.  F.  Watson,  li  ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Irvine,  R  ;  Rev.  T.  R. 
Musaelnbite,  li ;  Mm  A.  H.  Pattisson,  R. ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Corbett,  R. ; 
Rev.  T.  0.  Reay,  10*.  6<1 ;  J.  J.  Bedwell,  lOt.  6d. ;  G.  F.  Beaumont, 
10«.  6d.;  J.  E  Uaningtou,  I0«.  Gd. ;  G.  E.  Attwood,  lOt.  5d.  ;  F.  A. 
Cole,  IOj.  U.  ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Qoddea,  lOc. ;  D.  Bautree,  10«. ;  Rev.  G.  G. 
Berkeley,  Bs, 
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There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  long  since,  when  the  announoement  of 
a  work  upon  Irish  Architecture,  with  a  Iai^  aection  t^  its  contents  treating 
of  Irish  round  towers,  would  hare  scared  effectually  and  most  justlj'  every 
one  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept  wild  assertions  for  proven  facts,  and 
mere  windy  iioastiag  for  calnt  and  acute  criticism.  But  the  school  t^ 
Betham,  Vallanoey,  and  O'Brien  is  now  dosed.  Irish  antiquities  are 
now  studied  in  a  different  spirit  and  after  a  different  method.  The  Celtic 
Pegasus  has  been  broken-in,  and  ia  beginnii^^  to  run  well  in  harness. 
Fifty  years  ago,  such  a  book  as  that  which  we  hare  to  introduce  to  our 
readera  was  impossible.  Now,  though  its  dimensions  and  cost  must  ever 
confine  its  actual  circulation  to  a  small  circle,  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
its  contents,  in  some  shape,  wilt  not  be  widely  considered,  and,  if  accurate 
observation  and  li^ical  deduction  have  their  due  weig:ht,  be  generally 
accepted. 

Under  the  unassuming  title  of  "  Notes,"  Lord  Dunmven  and  bis  ac- 
complished executrix.  Miss  Stokes,  have  put  forth,  not  only  a  most  eleiraiit, 
but  a  most  elaborste  and  valuable  contribution  towards  the  study  of  Irish 
architecture  from  its  mde,  though  even  then  remai-kable,  b^nnings, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  English  invasion  and  settlement,  after,  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  it  ceased  to  liear  an  exclusively  Irish  character. 

IreUnd  is  a  rich  field  for  those  who  desire  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the 
early  growth  of  the  art  of  constniction.  There  and  there  alone  in  all 
Europe,  are  preserved,  in  an  unbroken  series,  examples  of  native  structures 
from  the  rudest  to  a  comparatively  pioluthed  period.  The  earliest  efforts 
of  the  art  are  represented  by  a  number  of  very  primitive  fortresses  and 
sepulchral  chambers,  built,  not  without  skill,  in  pagan  times,  before  the 
use  of  cement,  or  masons'  tools,  or  the  arch,  and  associated  in  Irish  le- 
gendary lore  with  the  "  Knights  of  the  red  branch  "  and  others  of  those 
early  heroes  "who  sleep  on  the  crossways  of  faiao,"  or  with  others,  more 
fortunate,  whose  names  and  actions  appear  in  that  grey  dawn  of  history 
in  which  truth  aud  fiction,  the  proven  aud  the  unproven,  are  so  intimately 
blended.  To  these  works  of  defence,  of  early  habitation,  and  of  burial, 
succeeded  oratories,  cells,  and  monastic  colleges,  constructed  after  the 
arrival  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel,  but  still  without  cement  or  very 
visible  mark  of  the  tool,  and  in  which  the  flat-topped  door  with  inclined 
sides  ia  combined  with  an  overhanging  and  pointed  roof,  a  vault  in  form 
though  not  in  construction,  and  in  which  the  rectangular  outline  takes 
the  place  of  the  beehive  hut  or  "  cl<^baun." 

The  use  of  the  hammer,  and  perhaps  of  the  chisel  in  Irish  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  seems  to  have  preceded  somewhat  the  employment  of  cement. 
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which  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  regular  or  radiating  arch, 
at  fint  oonSned  to  the  opening  between  nave  and  chuncel,  then  firat  ap- 
pearing as  an  eastern  appendage.  It  was  long  before  the  arch  was  applied 
to  the  doorwaj  of  these  buildings,  which  remained  flat-topped  with  iuchned 
udes,  much  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  and  was  always  placed  in  the  west 
wall.  For  some  time  the  roof  continued  to  be  formed  of  overhanging  Blabs, 
but  above  it,  oonatruoted  in  a  aimilar  manner,  was  an  exterior  coveriug, 
higb  pitched  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  between  the  two,  to  lighten  the 
weight,  a  cavity,  which  afterwards  beoame  an  inhabited  chamber.  The 
earliest  window  was  a  mere  eastern  loop,  at  first  flat-topped,  then  covered 
by  a  full-centred  head,  scooped  out  of  a  single  stone,  and  then  by  two 
inclined  stones,  forming  a  sort  of  lancet,  to  which  was  occasionally  added 
a  third,  being  a  sort  of  approximation  to  an  arch.  The  earlier  Christian 
buildings,  though  rectangular,  resembled  the  cloghauna,  in  presenting, 
outside,  no  distinction  Iwtween  the  wall  and  the  roof;  hut  in  those  snc- 
ceediug,  the  walls  were  vertical  and  only  the  roof  inclined.  With  the 
more  advanced  of  these  churches  are  found  associated  the  earliest  circular 
belfries,  sometimes  rising  out  of  the  western  end  of  the  church,  but  more 
frequently  detached  from  it  by  some  yards. 

The  steps  onward  from  these  most  primitive  ohurohes  were  marked  aod 
rapid.  The  doorways,  even  where  they  continued  to  be  flat-topped,  had 
a  bold  roll  or  bead  moulding,  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  and  sometimes  were 
placed  below  a  full-centred  and  ornate  arch  of  construction.  The  chevron 
and  a  pellet  pattern  followed,  with  interlaced  knots,  flanking  shafts  were 
placed  in  the  cliancel  arch,  and  the  oovering  became  a  regular  geome- 
trical vault,  OS  did  the  upper  or  eiterior  roof.  It  is  curious  that  amidst 
all  the  invasions  and  convulsions  by  which  the  political  system  of  Ireland 
has  been  shaken,  from  its  earliest  times,  there  should  still  remain  so 
many  "moimments  belonging  to  the  period  between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  so  untouched  by  the  hand  either 
of  the  restorer  or  the  destroyer,  that  in  them  we  may  trace  the  gradual 
development  from  an  early  and  rude  beginning  to  a  very  beautiful  re- 
sult ;  the  dove-tailing,  as  it  were,  of  one  style  into  another,  till  an  Irish 
form  of  Romanesque  architecture  grew  into  perfection." 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  influenced  in  very  different  degrees  by  tlie 
conquests  and  colonitations  of  the  Roman  empire.  Some,  as  the  pro- 
vinces of  Iberia  and  Southern  Gaul,  received  their  civilization  direct  from 
the  source,  and  retained  and  continued  it  after  that  source  was  violated 
and  destroyed.  In  others,  as  Northern  Gaul  and  the  confines  of  Uermany, 
more  remote  frx>m  Rotne,  and  nearer  to  forces  of  an  opposite  and  coun- 
teracting character,  the  effects  were  produced  in  a  le^  marked  degree ; 
and  in  others  again,  as  the  British  isles,  still  more  remote  and  still  more 
imperfectly  colonized,  the  civilization,  never  very  considerable — never 
taking  root  as  an  indigenous  plant — languished  on  the  withdraws]  of  the 
Legions,  and  was  utterly  rooted  out  and  swept  away  by  the  repeated 
invasions  of  the  fierce  pagan  mariners  from  the  Baltic 

In  Scandinavia,  ivhere  the  Homan  eagles  never  fiew,  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  Home  was  very  slight  The  genius  of  those  sons  of  the  sea 
was  essentially  opposed  to  that  of  Rome.  Their  struotures.  moBtly  of 
timber ;  their  decorative  arts ;  their  early  nmee  and  rhymes,  were  in  no 
degree  derived  from  Home,  and  contained  the  germ  of  an  internal  and 
perfectly  independent  foroe ;  nor  was  it  until  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
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oeattiries  that  Sweden  and  Nornaj  adopted  the  arch  in  masonry,  and 
accepted  the  full  influence  of  the  Romanesque  style.  In  Celtic  Ireland, 
also  usTtsited  by  Komui  arms,  the  germs  of  an  equally  original  civi- 
lisation were  of  a  more  advanced  and  far  kindlier  character,  and  the 
material  remains,  even  uf  her  pagan  ^e,  are  far  Buperior  to  those  of 
pmhiatoric  Britain.  This  is  true  even  of  her  earliest  encampments ; 
and  their  nuuoury,  though  without  cement,  uid  innocent  of  the  tool, 
bears  yet  much  of  an  architectural  ohuracter.  There  is  in  them  archi- 
tecture, though  it  be  only  what  Miss  Stokes  has  happily  called  "  the 
architecture  of  necessity."  Nor  was  the  pre-eminence  of  Ireland  con- 
fined to  her  early  structures.  With  her,  letters,  in  the  form  of  Og- 
hams, seem  to  have  preceded  somewhat  the  advent  of  the  missionaries, 
and  were  used  to  express  the  native  Irish  tongue.  Oghams,  one  at 
least,  bilingual,  in  Irish  and  Latin,  are  found  upon  a  cromleuh  in  Kerry, 
and  on  tlie  roofing  stones  of  an  early  addition  to  the  trooswy  of  the 
Amazonian  Queen  Maeve,  in  Roscommon,  in  such  a  position  as  to  show 
that  both  stones  and  inscription  were  removed  irora  a  more  ancient 
building.  Probably  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  these  Oghams  began 
to  be  used  to  express  the  Latin  language,  and  indeed  to  give  way  to  the 
nse  of  Roman  letters.  Moreover,  there  was  a  very  early  litentture,  com- 
posed of  historic  legends,  of  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  of  the  records  of  the 
Annalists.  The  art  of  illumination  was  introduced  probably  with  Christi- 
anity, and  was  much  followed  ;  and  there  remiun  not  a  few  fibuire,  brace- 
lets, chalices,  crosiers,  and  jewels,  both  of  a  personal  and  ecclesiastical 
character,  showing  that  the  progress  was  not  confined  to  one  branch  of 
art,  and  was  such  aa,  in  some  degree,  to  justify  even  the  very  high-flown 
terms  in  which  it  has  been  described,  and  was  certainly  very  superior  to 
anything  of  the  sort  produced  at  the  corresponding  period  in  Dritain. 

Of  these  viu'ied  and  rich  remains  of  the  early  civilization  of  this  country. 
Lord  Duuraven  selected  architecture,  chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
as  the  study  of  his  more  mature  life ;  and  the  results  of  his  observations, 
and,  in  some  degree,  his  conclusions  deduced  from  them,  are  here  pre- 
sented and  supplemented  by  his  posthumous  editor  with  no  ordinary 
skill  and  industry.  Lord  Dunraven  was  a  man  of  considerable  and  of 
remarkably  versatile  talents,  and  he  hod  not  only  the  advantage  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  architectural  remains  of  his  own  country,  but 
he  had  travelled  much,  hod  examined  those  of  other  lands,  and  was  fully 
awake  to  the  advantages  of  the  comparative  method  of  study.  Moreover, 
he  followed  in  the  wake  of  and  profited  largely  by  the  labours  of  his 
friend  Petrie  ;  and,  what  was  also  an  immense  advantage,  he  was  able  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  photographer.  Photography  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  safe  handmaiden  to  the  higher  arts  of  design ;  but  for 
the  representation  of  buildings  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  materials,  the  details  of  the  workmsJiship,  and  the  slightest 
or  most  weather-woru  trace  of  ornamentation  or  inscription  with  absolute 
and  unerring  accuracy. 

General  tradition  has  connected  the  early  civilization  of  Ireland  with 
the  continent  of  Europe,  not  only  by  that  gi-odual  procesa  by  which  the 
coiu-se  of  population  worked  its  westom  way,  but  by  some  later  and  more 
direct  channel  with  the  ll)erian  peninsula,  by  which,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
proficiency  in  the  arts  may  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  a 
nation  well  fitted  to  foster  and  continue  it.      But  however  tbia  may  be. 
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whether  from  a  foreign  Boorce  or  b;  purely  nstional  growth,  certain  it  n 
that  as  early  oa  the  6th  and  7th,  and  probaU;  the  4th  and  5th  oeuturies^ 
Ireland  was  not  only  beyond  Wales  and  Brittany  or  any  other  Celtis 
land  in  cartaia  branohea  of  art,  but  was  also  beyoud  her  Scandinavian 
and,  when  Briton  became  England,  her  English  neighboun  :  and  was,  in 
many  reepeotst  upon  a  par  with  those  &Tuared  nations  who  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  ore,  however,  aome  pcunt«  presented  by  this  early  deTe)opment, 
that  make  it  difficult  to  regard  it  aa  wholly  of  doroeetio  growth.  Dun 
Aengus,  indeed,  and  the  forts  of  Aran  and  the  west,  no  less  than  the 
sepuli^ral  chamberB,  may  well  have  been  original.  There  is  nothing  in 
their  mode  of  construction  that  might  not  hsTe  been  devised  by  any 
nation  emerging  from  pnre  barlmriain,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  early 
Christian  structures,  that  is  in  their  mode  of  construction,  that  may  not 
have  grown  naturally  out  of  the  Pagan  forts  and  dwellings,  bnt  th» 
rectangular  plan,  the  entrance  at  the  west-end,  and  the  addition  of  an 
eastern  chancel  were  necessarily  fcM-eign,  and  tike  the  emblem  of  the 
cross,  must  have  been  introduced  by  the  earliest  missionaries,  tliat 
is,  by  those 'who  ore  generally  believed  to  have  {»wseded  St.  Patrick 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

But  what  remfuns  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  growth  of  the  style  of 
architecture  known  as  Romaueeqne  and  of  its  successor,  or  supplement, 
known  as  Norman.  It  is  dear  that  Ireland,  as  early  as  the  9th  century, 
possessed,  as  did.  England  in  the  10th  century,  a  style,  in  substance 
Bomanesque,  but  marked  with  strong  Irish  peculiarities,  and  that  a 
century  nod  a  half  or  two  centuries  later,  probably  during  the  few  yean 
of  rest  from  the  invasion  of  the  Norsemen,  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Brian  Borumha,  upon  this  Romanesque  was  imposed  a  style  clearly  akin 
to  the  Norman,  though  this  also  was  of  a  strongly  Irish  character. 
Among  the  cautics  of  these  peculiarities  are  the  portion  of  their  earliest 
monasteries  eiposed  to  a  war  of  the  element*  that  made  luxury  impoft- 
sible,  and  suggestive  of  asceticism  of  the  witdeet  and  moat  severe  cha- 
racter ;  also  the  very  small  dimensions  of  the  clmrdtes,  showing  that 
they  were  meant  more  for  the  use  of  the  priest  than  the  people ;  the 
invariably  rectangular  plan,  the  western  doorway  with  its  flat  top  and  its 
inclined  sides,  the  OTerhanging  stone  roo^  and  a  strong  infusion  of  Celtic 
character  in  the  oraameutation. 

Much  has  been  said  and  writteu  npon  the  origin  of  that  style  of  artihi- 
tecture  which,  though  practised  in  England  a  short  time  before  the 
Conquest,  received  so  great  an  impulse  from  that  event  as  now  generally 
to  bear  the  uame  of  Norman.  That  it  arose  upon  and  out  of  the 
Romauesque,  and  with  it  derived  ita  earliest  and  main  features  from 
Roman  arohitectui'e  in  its  most  debased  form  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
The  heovy  Bi]uab  pier,  the  round-beaded  arch  springing  &om  the  pier,  the 
flowered  capital  with  its  simple  abacus,  the  barrel  vault,  and  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  herring-bone  fashion  of  masonry,  are  obviously  Roman  ; 
but  whereas  the  Romau  work  was  the  last  effort  of  a  people  never 
remarkable  for  taste  or  originality,  those  who  rose  upon  their  ruins  were 
nations  full  of  life  and  vigour,  intensely  original  in  all  their  arts  and 
customs,  and  who,  though  they  adopted  the  Roman  type  in  their  earliest 
architectural  struggles,  merely  used  it  as  a  point  of  departure,  and 
developed  it  into  forms  and  enriched  it  with  ornaments  wbioh  had  little 
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in  Gommon  with  Rome.  Whut  is  also  remark^ible  in  Irish  architectiira 
IB  the  tenacity  of  its  adbesioD  to  the  entablature  or  horizont^  feature, 
which  belongs  rather  to  Greek  than  to  Roman  art.  Not  only  is  the  fliit' 
topped  doorway  retained,  long  after  the  general  use  of  the  arch  in  other 
partH  of  the  building,  but  when  flanking  shafts  were  introduced,  they  had 
not  at  first  iudividiuil  capitals,  but  were  ran^  under  a  sort  of  entab- 
lature or  comioe,  oooimon  to  the  whole.  Whence,  then,  did  Ireland 
derive  the  Romanesque  element  in  her  national  architeoture,  and  whence 
came  ita  further  derelopment  into  auuh  Norman  aa  ia  aeen  in  the  church 
of  St.  Caimin  at  luisooultrie,  and  usually  suppoied  to  have  been  built 
by  Brian  Borumha,  ia  10081  Not  certainly  from  Eng^d,  duf  from  the 
Scandinavian  Vikings  who  infested  her  western  ahorea  ;  for  the  style 
existed  in  Ireland  a  full  century  before  it  can  be  traced  in  England  or 
in  Norway.  Not  from  the  miaaionarieB  who  implanted  the  seeds  of 
Christianity,  for  the  ornamentation  in  question  was  not  then  in  use,  and 
even  in  France  aud  Languedoc  the  Romaaeeque  was  in  ita  earliest 
infaney,  and  had  received  nothing  of  those  forms,  ornaments,  and  mould- 
ings, which  constitute  the  special  oharaeter  of  Norman  work.  This  is  a 
ijuestion  which  has  not  as  yet  be^n  solved  in  a  conclusive  manner,  (md 
of  which  though  one  half  of  the  solution  depends  upon  such  a  colleotioa 
of  facts  as  Pstrie  and  Lord  Dunraven  and  other  Irish  antiquarians  have 
brought  forward,  the  other,  and  at  present  more  obscure  half  must  b» 
studied  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  Irish  are  also  peouliar  in  that,  being  pure  Celts,  they  adopted 
and  brought  to  considerable  perfection  a  style  of  architecture,  also  cutti- 
Tsted  with  suooess  by  races  with  whom  they  had  little  in  common.  The 
style,  indeed,  flourished  in  Fianoa,  where  was  a  large  infusion  of  the 
Celtic  "  strain,''  but  its  chief  development  was  in  Normandy,  where  the 
Celtic  element  baa  no  place,  and  in  England,  whence  it  had  jHvbably 
been  extirpated  long  before  any  stnicture  worthy  to  be  called  architec- 
tural had  been  called  into  existence.  These  questions,  whence  Ireland 
derived  her  veraion  of  the  Romanesque  style,  and  how  she  came  to  make 
it,  and  upon  it  ita  Norman  development,  so  peculiarly  her  own,  are  full  of 
interest,  and  largely  connected  with  the  history  of  Iri^  art  and,  indeed, 
of  Christian  architecture.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  Irish  architecture 
in  all  its  htauches  was  easentially  an  ecclesiastical  art,  introduced  in  some 
d^ree  by  the  earliest  missionaries,  and  from  first  to  last  employed  upon 
ecclesiastical  objects.  St.  Patrick  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  Martiu  of 
TouiB,  the  founder  of  the  earliest  GalUoan  monastery,  imprinted  a  strongly 
monastic  oharaeter  upon  the  Irish  church,  which  it  ever  afterwards 
ratained.  This  led  to  the  ooostruotion  of  monastic  colleges,  and  the 
piwitice  was,  no  doubt,  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  St.  Finnian  of 
donaid,  "  Tutor  Sanctorum,''  the  colleague  and  perhaps  the  predeoesaor 
of  St.  Patrick,  who  received  his  education  at  the  feet  of  David,  Oildas, 
and  Cadoc  or  Cattwg,  three  great  South  Welsh  Saints,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  similar  monastic  foundations  in  that  country.  From  Wales, 
indeed,  but  little  knowledge  of  architecture  was  thoa  or  since  to  be 
expected,  that  was  probably  brought  by  SL  Patrick  from  the  continent 
and  fostered  and  reinforced  by  similar  influences  from  the  same  quarter. 
When,  three  centuries  later,  Fergal,  from  being  Abbot  of  Aghadoe,  was 
removed  to  Salzburgh,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  was  a  free  comma- 
nioaljon  witb  tbe  Contioenti  and  that  the  love  of  science  which  led  that 
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emioent  maa  to  teach  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  aud  the  existence  of 
Antipodes,  and  gained  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  Geometer,"  was  nut 
eipended  alone  upon  one  branuh  of  knowledge. 

Lord  Duaraven's  book  commencea  with  a  minute  and  lu(^d  exami- 
nation of  about  '2i  early  fortreseea  found  upon  the  western  islands 
aud  mainland  of  the  couutry,  and  probably  therefore  thrown  up  as  a 
defence  agaiiiat  invaders  from  beyond  the  sea.  Theiie  fortresses,  though 
not  all  of  one  date,  are  all  the  work  of  one  people,  in  nearly  the  same 
state  of  civilization,  and  have  certain  points  in  common.  The  riug-walU 
or  defences  are  mostly  triple  and  concentric,  and  in  outline  either  roughly 
circular  or  oval,  and  when  upon  a  cliff  or  promontory,  they  form  a  part 
of  those  figures.  The  central  enclosure  was  the  citadel.  The  walls  were 
from  12  to  18  feet  thick  and  as  high  as  20  feet,  laid  witbont 
cement  but  with  considerable  skill,  and  sometimes  built  in  "  pans "  or 
"pares,"  that  is,  in  lengths  of  20  or  30  feet,  as  tbough  one  length  was 
completed  before  a  second  was  commenced.  They  were  in  three  parbi, 
two  faces  and  a  central  cure.  The  core  is  mere  filling  in,  but  the  faces 
are  formed  of  selected  stones  laid  with  care,  more  or  less  in  courses,  and, 
where  long,  placed  transversely,  as  what  are  technically  called  "  headers," 
so  as  to  bond  the  parts  of  the  wall  together.  There  is  a  very  fine 
example  of  this  practice  at  the  White  Fort  in  Kerry,  where  the  whole 
outer  face  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  long  slender  prisniatio  blocks,  laid 
transvereely,  so  that  the  wall  baa  the  aspect  of  a  basalt  dyke,  where  the 
prisms  are  disposed,  as  is  usual,  at  right  angles  to  the  face.  There  are 
no  marks  of  the  tool,  but  in  the  Aran  forts  and  some  of  the  others  the 
limestone  rock  is  fissured  naturally  into  cubic  masses,  which  have  much 
the  appearance  of  having  been  squared  by  art.  Whei-e  this  is  nut  the 
case,  and  the  fracture  is  less  regular,  the  masonry  is  polygonal  or 
Cyclopean.  There  is  no  mark  of  any  tool,  though  it  is  probable  that 
levers  and  bars,  possibly  of  wood,  were  tised  tc  detach  the  stones  in  the 
quarry.  There  seem  to  have  been  parapets  on  the  walls,  and  in  some 
forts  there  are  single  and  double  open  staircases  placed  ageunst  or  within 
the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  to  give  access  to  its  summit.  At  Staigue,  for 
example,  there  are  from  6  to  10  such  staircases  against  the  inner  wall. 
The  entrances  Eu«  regular  doorways  with  flat  lintels,  and  sometimea  with 
upright  but  inclined  stones  for  jambs,  and  some  have  regular  rebates  fur 
doors,  not  cut  with  a  tool  but  formed  by  the  adjustment  of  the  stones. 
Now  and  then  is  found  a  perforated  stone  for  the  hinge,  and  in  one  of 
the  latest,  the  door  was  hung  from  two  such  stones  above,  like  the  upper 
port-lid  of  a  ship  of  war.  But  few  of  these  fortresses  are  protected  with 
ditches, — Staigue  is  quite  the  exception, — for  which  the  bard  bare  rock  was 
not  favourable,  but  instead,  the  "  glacis,"  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
outer  wall,  is  studded  tliickly  with  atones  set  up  on  end,  forming  in  fact 
"  Chevaut  de  frise,"  so  as  to  check  a  rush,  and  give  time  to  pidc  off  an 
assailant  as  he  came  up.  The  dwellings  are  regular  stone  beehives, 
circular,  with  domes  formed  of  overhanging  atones.  They  are  known  as 
"  clt^hauns."  There  are  also  occasional  chambers  or  cells  in  the  walls, 
posubly  for  storing  grain,  though  at  Staigue  there  are  two  of  larger 
dimensions  within  the  inner  wall,  oval  in  plan,  8  to  10  ft.  long  by  6  to 
6  ft.  broad  and  6  ft.  high,  and  donned  in  by  overhanging  slabs  of  stone. 

Bude  as  these  fortresses  are,  their  doorways,  n^lar  walls,  and  stone 
huts  give  them  something  of  an  architectural  character, -and  they  an 
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much  in  Bdrance  of  the  British  hill-camps  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, where,  vith  one  or  two  remarkabln  exceptions,  the  defences  ara 
banks  of  earth,  or  heaped-on  stones,  very  rarely  indeed  showing  any 
trace  even  of  dry-walling,  and  the  entrances  are  mere  gaps  in  the  de- 
fence, and  the  dwellings  were  pits  in  the  earth  covered  in  with  poles  and 
turf,  like  a  wigwam.  They  are  the  works  of  mere  savages,  whereas  those 
who  constructed  the  Irish  duns  must  have  made  some  prepress  iu  the 
art  of  defence,  either  in  Ireland,  or  before  their  arrival  there. 

In  sncoession  to  the  Ittteet,  of  these  dans,  but  in  style  and  detail  closely 
linked  to  them,  are  the  oratories,  cells,  or  monastic  colleges,  also  fortified, 
and  thence  called  "Caahels,"  of  which  "Sceilig  Mhichil,"  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  rock  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  is  a  very 
remarkable  example.  These  are  also  built  without  cement,  and  probably 
without  the  use  of  masons'  tools,  but  the  cells  have  a  tendent^  to  the 
reotaugular  form,  with  a  door  in  the  west  end,  and  some  of  them  have 
five  or  seven  white  pebbles  inserted  over  the  door  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
a  sufficient  evideuce  that  they  are  not  earlier,  aod  probably  not  much 
later,  than  the  arrival  of  the  Christian  missionaries  in  the  fourth  century. 
Aa  in  the  duns,  the  doors  are  flat-topped  with  incIiDed  sides,  aod  the 
roofs  formed  of  overhanging  stones,  but  the  buildings,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  the  duos,  a  mere  aGCommodatiou  for  the  garrison,  subordinate  to 
the  defeuces,  are  often  so  placed  that  it  is  evident  the  enceinte  wall 
was  added  ftv  their  protection.  At  Sceilig  Mhichil  the  cells  are  l)ee- 
hives,  but  at  St,  Senachs,  which,  if  a  little  later,  is  still  a  very  early 
example,  though  the  beehives  are  still  found,  there  is  a  small  rectangular 
building,  with  walls  7  fl  thick,  enclosing  an  area  14  ft.  by  9  ft.  At  Inia- 
glora,  St.  Brenda'a  oratory  shows  the  same  features  ;  it  ia  1 2  ft.  by  8  ft. 

6  in.,  and  the  exterior  face  of  the  wall  slopes  inwards,  and  is  undistin- 
guished  from  the  roof.  At  Uaelsoadair,  in  Kerry,  of  the  same  type, 
there  is  also  no  distinction  between  the  wall  and  the  roof,  the  whole 
Structure  resembling  an  overturned  boat,  "  Teota  quasi  navium  carinaa 
sunt  i"  but  at  Tempul  Molaise,  though  the  same  in  general  character, 
there  is  a  trace  of  cement,  poured  in  as  grout,  and  something  like  a  rude 
exterior  pilaster  buttresB.  The  doorway  also  seems  to  have  contained  a 
door  turning  upon  a  hiitge  of  atone,  and  there  ia  an  east  window  with  a 
round  head  scooped  out  of  the  solid.  Tempul  Gell,  where  the  walla  are 
4  (L  6  in.  thick,  and  the  contained  area  11  fL  4  in.  by  10  ft.  4  in.,  has 
a  west  door  and  an  east  window. 

The  use  of  cement,  at  first  aa  grout  poured  in  from  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  afterwards  in  beds  between  the  courses  of  stone,  seems  to  have  been 
aocompanied,  if  not  preceded,  by  the  use  of  masons'  tools,  and  to  bava 
been  followed  by  the  employment  of  the  geometrical  or  radiated  arch, 
llie  oratories  became  churohee,  always  rectangular,  and  from  10  ft.  hy 

7  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and  even  30  ft.,  by  10  (L  or  12  ft.  broad.  The  roof  was 
still,  as  at  Gatlarus,  formed  of  overhanging  slabs,  but  inside  they  formed 
a  pointed  vault.  At  first,  roof  and  wall  were  confounded,  but  by  degrees 
the  outer  face  of  the  latter  became  vertical,  and  the  exterior  roof  was 
laid,  to  carry  off  the  frequent  rain,  at  a  much  higher  pitch  than  the 
interior  vault,  leaving  lietween  the  two,  as  at  Fuars  island,  Killaloe,  a 
cavity.  Here,  moreover,  the  lower  vault  ia  geometrical,  while  the  upper 
is  overhanging.  Many  of  these  smalt  early  churches  have  a  stTl!  smaller 
eastern  appendage,  or  chancel,  and  the  earliest  use  of  the  radiated  arch 
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ii  in  the  openitig  between  them,  thoogh  et  fint,  u  in  the  single  tostance 
of  St  Kevins,  at  Glendalough,  there  was  an  oTerlapping  or  false  aicfa. 
'  Long  after  the  aroh  had  become  oommon  in  this  position,  the  weetem 
entrance  retained  its  flat  top  and  inoliaed  sides,  but  the  windows,  mere 
loops,  were  often  round-headed,  the  head  being  a  single  stone.  The 
application  of  the  aroh  to  the  doorway  was  very  gndual.  The  flat-topped 
fonn  is  combined  with  bold  and  reduplicated  roll  mouldings,  and  other 
ornamental  appendages,  and  sometimes  the  door  is  placed  beneath  an 
aroh  of  relief  or  of  construction.  The  Celtio  rsoee  have  ever  been  remark- 
able for  great  redundancy  of  imagination,  eihibited  both  in  literature 
and  the  arts.  Upon  the  walla  of  the  dome-roofed  eepulchree,  probably 
their  very  earliest  attempts  at  oonstmotion,  are  found  delineations  of 
leaves  and  animals  and  other  forms  drawn  direct  from  nature,  and  di»< 
playing  more  freedom,  mure  artistic  genius,  than  the  knots,  interlacings, 
spirals  and  oonveutional  figures,  common  in  early  Christian  art.  Host 
of  their  architectural  ornaments  are  found  in  illuminations  of  the  seventh 
oentury,  and  no  doubt  were  thence  copied  in  stone.  At  Maghera  and 
Banagher  are  fine  examples  of  doorways,  very  highly  decorated.  The 
use  of  the  ard)  in  vaulting  was  introduced  but  slowly.  At  St.  Columba'e 
House,  at  Kells,  as  at  Fuars  island,  the  old  and  the  new  methods  are 
oombiued,  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  being  formed  of  atones  overlapping, 
while  the  upper  part  is  a  regular  vault. 

The  adhesion  of  the  Irish  to  the  rectangular  ground  plot  for  their 
ohurohes  is  very  remarkable,  and  makes  it  probable  that  their  plans  were 
derived  from  Rome  before  the  conversion  of  the  Basilicas  into  chun^es, 
these  always  being  provided  with  an  apse.  In  Italy,  also,  the  circular 
plan  WB9  oommon,  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  Ireland  ever  contained  a 
circular  church. 

But  though  Ireland  did  not  adopt  the  oircnlar  form  fbr  her  churches, 
riie  did  BO  fur  their  bell-towers,  for  which  that  oonntry  has  become  celfr- 
brated.  These  Irish  round  towers,  or  "  Cloiccthecb,"  have  been  the 
theme  of  Irish  antiquaries  for  a  long  time  past,  and  the  nonsense  that 
has  been  written,  and  that  rather  recently,  by  some  of  these  gentle- 
men brought  the  whole  subject  into  most  undeserved  contempt.  Petrie 
was  the  first  writer  who  treated  these  towers  in  a  sensible  and  reasonable 
manner,  aud  his  lead  has  been  followed  and  improved  npon  in  the 
present  volumes,  which  oootain  a  detailed  account  of  such  as  exist,  with 
the  results  of  a  minute  and  searching  critidsm.  It  appears  that  there 
are,  or  recently  were,  existing  in  Ireland  about  118  of  these  atructnres  ; 
some  tolerably  perfect,  others  in  more  or  leas  advanced  stases  of  decay. 
Miss  Stokes  rests  her  conctnsion  concerning  their  age  upon  a  comparison 
of  their  masonry  with  that  of  other  buildings  of  known  date  ;  up<Hi  the 
use  of  iron  in  their  doorways ;  upon  their  defensive  character  ;  the  refer- 
ence to  them  in  hbtorical  records;  and  their  analogy  to  certain  towers  at 
Ravenna,  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Orkneys,  of  very  similar  type. 
From  a  ooneideratinn  of  these  points  she  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  first 
introduced  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  oentury.  They  vary  in  height  from 
70  ft.  and  80  ft.  to  120  ft.,  aud  at  the  base  are  1 4  ft.  to  16  ft.  diameter, 
with  walls  3  ft  to  4  fl.  thick,  tapering  to  the  summit,  which  is  closed  by 
a  conical  capstone.  They  are  all  built  with  mortar,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  entrances  are  from  8  ft.  to  1 3  ft,  from  the  ground. 
They  are  of  five  or  m  storeys,  usually  with  timber  floors  and  smidl  loop- 
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bol«  windowa,  those  near  the  enmmit  being  oommonly  placed  at  the  tonr 
pointa  of  the  compass.  They  contain  no  stairoasea,  and  the  floors  were 
reached  b;  ladders.  The;  are  usiudl;  placed  a  few  yards  to  the  west- 
ward of  a  church,  and  the  door  is  always  on  that  aide.  Misa  Stokes 
divides  them  into  four  periods,  aocording  to  their  maBonry,  on  the  whole 
the  Bafest  test.  In  the  eartieat,  as  at  Luak  and  Clondalkin,  the  atunea 
are  rough,  many  of  them  mere  boulders ;  there  is  no  mark  of  the  tool ; 
they  are  fitted  rudely  to  the  curve,  roughly  couraed  ;  the  joints  are  very 
wide,  and  are  packed  with  spawls  and  angular  fragments  of  stone.  The 
doors  are  flat-topped,  with  inclined  sides. 

In  the  towers  of  the  aeoond  period,  aa  at  Iniacaltra,  the  stones  are 
roughly  dreased  with  the  hammer  to  the  curve,  more  regularly  coursed, 
and  the  joints  are  not  quite  so  wide,  but  apawls  are  freely  used.  The 
windows  sometimes  have  a  round  head  scooped  out  of  the  solid.  With 
the  third  period,  aa  at  Derenish,  is  introduced  the  regular  use  of 
masona'  fajola ;  tlie  atones  are  squared  and  fitted  to  the  curve  with  con- 
siderable nicety ;  the  courBee  are  even  and  laid  with  care ;  the  joints 
are  finer,  and  the  mortar  better  mixed.  The  doors  are  oocasioually 
covered  in  with  three  or  more  stones  fonning  a  sort  of  aicb,  and  bold 
roll-mouldings  and  pellets  are  introduced  aa  ornaments. 

In  the  fourth  and  final  period,  as  at  Timahoe,  the  masonry  is  regular 
ashlar,  with  rather  open  joints  ;  the  courses  are  laid  with  great  care,  with 
the  large  stonee  at  the  base ;  the  doorways  are  regularly  arched,  and 
Bometimea  highly  ornamented.  The  doora  aeem  to  have  been  made  of 
iron,  and  double.  It  is  clear  that  the  churchee  to  which  theae  towera 
are  appended  are  of  considerably  earlier  foundation,  and  in  one  case, 
at  Kilkenny,  the  tower  ia  built  upon  some  interments  in  an  older 
Ohristiau  cemetety.  It  is  thought  that  the  earliest  of  these  towers,  now 
standing,  was  constructed  between  the  times  of  Cormao  O'Killen  and 
Brian  Bonimha ;  that  is,  towards  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  and  begin' 
ning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

To  this  date,  a.d.  964,  hare  been  attributed  both  the  belfry  and 
the  nave  of  Tomgraney  church  in  Clare.  There  the  west  door  of  the 
diurch  ia  flat-topped,  with  inclined  sides  ;  but  it  bears  the  chevron  and 
pellet  ornaments  of  a  very  decided  Nonnon  character,  and  shows  what 
is  probably  the  earliest  example  of  the  introduction  of  that  style. 
With  reference  to  the  towers,  what  is  remarkable,  even  in  the  earliest, 
is  their  great  height,  and  the  boldness  and  elegance  of  Uie  design. 
Theae  qualities  could  not  have  been  attmned  at  once,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  r^arded  as  certain  that  these  towers  were  devised  and 
perfected  elsewhere,  either  in  Italy  or  France,  and  that  the  deaign  was 
thence  imported  into  Ireland.  The  Annals  refer  to  a  Cloiccthech  at 
Shtne  in  Meatb,  as  early  as  a.d.  950,  and  to  Tomgraney  in  Clare,  to 
Louth  and  to  Ardmaoha  or  Armagh  in  966,  987,  and  996  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  these,  either  in  height  or  proportions,  were 
inferior  to  those  of  later  dat&  It  is  thought  that  besides  being  used  as 
belfries,  they  were  erected  as  places  of  safety  against  the  rapid  raids 
of  the  Northmen.  For  a  ready  and  safe  protection  of  a  few  hours 
against  any  number  of  assailants  they  were  not  ill  calculated,  and  they 
would  contain  the  prieet  and  the  omnmenta  of  the  ohurch,  and  probably 
the  most  aged  of  the  congregation,  until  the  neighbourbood  could  rise  to 
their  rescue.    The  Irish  ohurch  had,  indeed,  from  the  first,  great  need  of 
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defences.  It  vu  plauted  in  the  midst  of  pagaiu,  inhahitanta  of  the 
island,  and  after  these  were  converted,  it  was  eipooed  to  the  repeated 
itiTnaiuns  of  the  Noraemen  from  Iceland  and  Denmark,  who  tint  ap- 
peared towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  centui;,  and  continued  throng 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centurieB  a  course  of  plundering  and  bunting  the 
churches,  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  a  cruel  death. 

The  introduction  and  improvement  in  the  conBtruotien  of  these  towen 
was  accompanied  hy  a  correspondiug  advance  in  the  churches  to  which  tiiej 
belonged. '  Though  still  of  small  dimensions,  they  always  maintaJDed  the 
rectangular  plan,  had  their  principal,  and  often  their  only  door,  at  the 
west  end,  were  dimly  lighted  by  on  east,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  lateral 
windows,  had  an  anjh,  often  highly  enriched,  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel,  and  were  covered  iu  by  tunnel  or  barrel  vaults  of  radiated  oon- 
structiun. 

There  is  no  feature  in  Irish  architecture  more  peouUar  or  more  to  be 
remarked  than  the  stone  roofs  which  pervade  both  it«  Pagan  and  its 
Ghriatifm  periods.  Of  course  the  circular  form,  the  earliest;  fs  the  easiest 
to  construct  and  the  most  durable.  The  step  to-the  rectangular,  or 
barrel  form,  though  natural,  was  considerable,  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
how,  iucidentidly,  to  gain  height  and  to  diminish  the  overhanging  of 
each  course,  the  vault,  as  at  Gallarus,  assumed  the  pointed  form.  Alsi^ 
is  to  be  noted  the  invention  sbowu  in  the  idea  of  a  double  roo^  by  whidi 
means  the  inner  vault  is  lightened,  and  the  outer  one  raised  to  a  pitch 
suited  to  throw  off  the  rain  i  and,  finally,  the  very  curious  gradation  by 
which  the  geometric  vaulting  was  introduced.  At  St.  Columba's  the 
vault  is  composite,  the  outer  part  overhanging,  the  central  radiated ;  at 
Fuars  island,  the  inner  and  lower  vault  is  radiated,  and  the  upper  over- 
hanging ;  aud,  finally,  in  SL  Cormac's  diapel  at  Cashel,  both  roofs  are 
radiated,  and  a  very  striking  ss  well  as  very  skilful  covering  is  produced. 

During  the  latter  period  of  its  purely  national  existence,  Insh  eccle- 
siastical architecture  attained  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  Although 
the  individual  churches,  and  even  the  cathedrals,  are  always  small,  and, 
as  in  the  earliest  examples,  they  continue  to  be  suited  rather  for  the 
intercession  uf  the  priest  than  the  devotions  of  the  people,  their  detiuls 
are  welt  executed,  and,  sa  in  the  chapel  of  Cormao  on  the  Itock  of  Casbel, 
represeut  designs  of  great  excellence.  But  the  details,  though  very 
decidedly  Norman  in  their  original  and  general  type,  always  preserved  a 
marked  Irish  character,  and  this  was  continued  in  the  provinces  for 
some  time  after  the  invasion  of  Strongbow,  in  the  twelfth  century,  though 
eventually  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  fuUowiug  it  the  li^ly  English,  or 
pointed  Style,  were  introduced,  at  least  within  the  Pale.  From  that 
Period  but  few  churches  were  built  in  Ireland,  and  those  more  uf  an 
English  than  an  Irish  character. 

Lord  Dunraven's  work  may  be  considered  to  have  treated  the  subject 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  pagan  forts,  in  an 
exhaustive  manner,  and  to  it  the  work  upon  the  sculptured  stones  and 
early  inscriptions,  now  in  progress  under  Miss  Stokes,  will  prove  a 
valuable  appendage.  Of  late  years,  since  the  completion  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  and  the  establishment  of  a  National  Museum,  much 
has  been  done  to  elucidate  the  early  arts  of  the  country,  its  mann&o- 
tures,  its  productions  of  personal  ornaments  and  jewellery  from  Pagan  to 
Christian  times,  aud  abuv9  all  in  the  preservation  of  its  rich  series  of 
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illnminated  manu script b,'  Bonie  of  which,  for  delicacj'  of  execntion,  equal 
even  those  of  Italy,  and  fitr  exceed  the  correaponding  works  of  other 
northern  nations.  Thsnka  to  the  labours,  among  others,  of  Wakeman, 
Kecres,  Todd,  OniTeB,  Fetrie,  Stokes,  and  Lord  Dunraven,  a  healthy  tone 
has  been  introduced  into  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities.  We  hear  less 
of  the  "ancestral  glories"  of  Ireland.  Bash,  not  to  aay  audacious 
conjecture  is  no  longer  indulged  in.  It  haa  been  discovered  and  ad- 
mitted, CTCQ  by  the  English  world,  that  their  real  age  and  their  intriDaic 
merits  are  such  as  to  render  exaggeration  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
contemptible ;  and  now  that  Irish  art  and  Irish  civilization  are  being 
advocated  and  explained  by  the  children  of  her  soil  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  and  in  a  critical  spirit,  they  are  taking  their  prope.',  and  that  ft 
very  Ligb  place,  in  the  history  of  European  progress. 
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SAIKT  PETER'S  AND  SAINT  PAUL'S.  Not»  od  the  Daoontini  of  m  Uw 
Churobei  iD  IUI7,  inctudiiig  St.  Feter'a  on  ths  Vntiuui  at  Kome,  with  Buggaationt 
for  pruceediDg  with  the  cumpletioQ  of  Stlqt  PkuI'b,  in  a  letter  to  the  Vei;  Be*. 
R.  W.  Cqdilch,  D.C.L.,  Dmh  of  Saint  Paul's,  Bj  Edhuhd  Oldiield,  F.S.A. 
Londun :  Longmuu,  Greea  &  Co. 

Thb  object  of  the  author  of  this  work  ia  deserviog  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  liave  at  heart  the  best  decoration  to  be  adopted  for  our  great 
Metropolitan  Cathedral.  Mr.  Oldfield  ie  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  completion  _uf  Saint  Paul's,  aud  has  made  it  his 
buBiaesB  to  take  notes  during  a  tour  made  in  Ital;,  in  1875,  of  the 
varioua  etjies  of  embeltishment  to  be  seen  in  such  of  the  Italian  Churches 
as  bore  any  affinity  to  the  London  Cathedral,  He  ia  careful  to  state,  in 
the  outset  of  bis  remark^  that  it  is  far  easier  to  dJaoover  vbat  to  avoid, 
than  to  6nd  out  such  supreme  eicellenoies  of  design  and  execution,  aa 
ahould  serve  as  perfect  models  for  the  work  still  demanding  completion. 
Four  dties,  namelj,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Rome,  were  severallj 
visited,  and  the  ezamplee  to  be  fuund  in  them  are  specially  discuBBed. 
From  some  of  the  interesting  Churches  of  Milan  practical  hints  maj'  be 
derived.  This  is  especially  the  oaae  when  the  Church  of  S.  Vitlore  al 
Corpo  is  examined.  The  decoration  here  ia  very  complete,  effective,  and 
harmonious.  "Successful  deooration,"  says  Mr.  Oldfield,  "does  not 
necessarily  require  costly  materials,  neither  the  highest  excellence  in  any 
single  art"  It  ia,  however,  requisite  that  taste  and  Judgment  be  the 
motive  powers  employed  ;  and  with  these  more  may  be  done  than  by 
usmg  the  talents  of  the  greatest  artists  in  any  form  of  art.  The  decora- 
tive work  existing  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  receives  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. Grand  as  is  the  design  of  the  dome,  the  decoration  may  be  pro- 
nounced equal  in  all  respects,  and  the  real  reason  of  its  excellenoe 
arises  from  the  very  proper  application  of  the  means  adopted  to  secure 
so  genuine  an  end.  Ornamentation  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  sub- 
servient to  construction.  Mr.  Oldfield's  ooncludiug  remarks  are  based 
upon  two  distinct  yet  co-relative  principles,  the  one  being  founded  on  his 
own  peisonal  observations  of  the  splendid  effect  produced  by  the  adapta- 
tion of  mosaic  work  in  the  interior  of  the  cupula  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ; 
and  the  other  on  the  known  desire  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  have 
similarly  enriched  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  with  the  same  durable  material. 
The  oupok,  it  ia  suggested,  is  the  central  portion  of  the  entire  structure, 
any  ornamentation,  therefore,  of  its  surface,  .would  naturally  present  a 
key-note  or  standard  to  which  all  other  parts  should  not  only  correspond, 
but  be  fitly  subordinate.  Questions  of  detail,  and  these  are  obvious  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  might  be  wisely  referred  to  some  of  our  most 
classical  artists  whose  qualifications  for  the  task  few  would  venture  to 
dispute.  It  is  welt  that  a  subject  of  so  much  magnitude  and  demanding 
BO  much  care,  should  have  called  forth  the  kind  uf  practical  essay  here 
presented  for  the  perusal  of  the  public.  In  it,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  not  permitted  to  wander  at  random,  but  every  observation  and 
remark  tends  with  directness  of  purpose  and  lucidity  of  explanation  to 
a  comprehension  of  those  leading  facte  which  are  the  saf^uards  of  art 
students  all  over  the  world.     W.  fi. 
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Thb  operations  for  the  transport  of  Cleopntra's  Needle  to  this  cotintty 
are  fast  progreesiiig.  The  monument  of  Thothmea  III.  has  been  exca- 
Tated  horn  the  bed  of  sand  in  which  it  has  lain  for  centuries,  and 
succeasfullj  floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  may 
hope  before  long  to  see  it  arrive  in  England.  The  general  plan  of  this 
great  undertaking  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

A  vrougbt'iron,  water-tight,  and  cylindrical  pontoon,  92  ft.  long  and 
15  ft.  in  dinnneter,  has  been  made  at  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  sent  out  In 
pieces,  and  built  round  the  Needle  in  its  position  as  it  lay  partly  imbedded 
in  the  sand.  These  works  began  in  June  last,  under  the  tiuperintendence 
of  Mr.  Waynraan  Dixon,  and  by  the  beginning  of  September  the 
Btiaoge  ship  was  succeBsfully  launched,  by  rolling  it  down  causeways  to 
the  water.  Bilge  pieces,  to  obTiate  the  rolling ;  two  small  eails,  for 
steadyiug  the  vessel ;  a  deck-fa  ouee  for  four  or  five  men;  a  hurricane- 
deck,  and  steering-gear  were  afterwards  added  in  the  dry  duck  at  Alex- 
andria. The  Teasel  was  christened  on  September  19th,  and  started  fi>r 
England  on  the  SIst,  in  tow  of  a  steamer,  accompanied  by  the  hearty 
wishes  of  all  antiquaries  for  its  safe  passage  through  the  rough  waters  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Once  arriTed  at  Westminster,  the  decks  will  be 
cleared  away,  and  the  obelisk  rolled  up  an  inclined  plaue  to  its  resting- 
place. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  ancient  method  of  transporting 
obelisks  in  early  times  with  that  employed  at  the  present  day.  Some 
1,500  years  before  Christ,  the  first  diiSculty  to  be  overcome  was  that  of 
cutting  these  vast  blocks  from  the  quarries,  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  effected  by  means  of  metal  wedges,  which  were  struck  at  the  same 
instant  along  the  entire  length  of  the  stones  ;  sometimes,  however,  the 
wedges  wore  of  highly  dried  wood,  which  being  driven  into  holes  and 
then  saturated  with  water,  split  the  stone  by  their  eipansion.  The  mass 
so  detached  had  to  be  transported  from  the  granite  quarries  of  Syene  to 
its  destioation,  distant  from  Kamno  138,  or  from  Heliopolis  no  less 
than  800  miles.  The  striking  picture  by  Mr.  Poynter,  representing  the 
manner  in  which  masses  of  stone  were  possibly  moved,  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  uur  readers.  But,  as  regards  obelisks,  Pliny  tells  us  that 
two  flat-bottomed  boats  were  lashed  together  side  by  side  ;  these  boats 
being  then  admitted  into  a  canal  cut  from  the  Nile  to  the  place  where 
the  stone  lay,  were  ladeu  with  ballast  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  obelisk, 
which  ballast,  as  soon  as  the  boats  had  been  introduced  beneath  the 
transverse  block,  was  all  taken  out,  aud  the  boats  rising  bore  away  the 
obelisk.  As  to  the  way  in  which  the  stone  was  raised  into  an  erect 
poution,  Sharjie,  in  his  "Ancient  Egypt,"  sajs  that  a  groove  was  cut  iu 
the  pedestal  stone,  and  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  obelisk  being  niiKcd  by 
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rollere  into  this  groove,  turaed  in  it  as  oa  a  hinge,  its  head  being  lifled 
up  1)7  B,  mound  of  earth  raised  higher  and  higher  till  the  stone  which 
leaned  upon  it  was  placed  upright. 

The  operations  undertaken  by  the  French  GoTerament  for  the 
reraoval  of  the  obelisk  at  Luxor  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris, 
extended  over  two  yean,  and  cost  from  first  to  last  £80,000,  a  ship 
being  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  The  excellent  idea  of  recording 
pictoriaily  upon  the  base  the  means  that  were  employed  for  raising  it 
into  its  new  position  might  be  well  followed  in  the  present  instance. 

Cleopatra's  Needle  originally  formed  one  of  two  olieliaks  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  great  temple  at  Helinpolis,  near  Cairo,  and  was  brought 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  by  Cleopatra,  or  jwssibly  by  one  of  the 
CEesarfl,  to  adorn  the  palace  at  Alexandria.  Another  of  the  Egyptian 
obelisks  removed  to  Europe  is  the  celebrated  monolith  taken  by  Con- 
stantino to  Constantinople  from  the  sacred  temple  of  SenipiB.  Another 
is  that  one  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Arainoe,  and  which  was  re-erected 
by  the  architect  Footana,  and  now  ataiida  before  St.  Peter's  in  Home. 

Mehemet  Alj,  Pasha  of  I^pt,  presented  Cleopatra's  Needle  to  the 
British  Government  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  as  a  tropliy  of  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  'in  Egypt,  and  efibrts  were  then  uusucceaa- 
fuUy  made  to  carry  the  obelisk  away.  Since  that  time  the  matter  has 
been  more  than  once  under  oonsideration,  but  uo  Giovemment  has  been 
willing  to  undertake  the  coat  and  difficulty  of  tlie  wortc  So  abort  a 
time  ago  as  in  1867  the  obelisk  was  actiiidly  threatened  with  destruction 
— to  be  broken  up  for  building  materials,  and  this  astounding  tatst 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  General  Sir  J.  K  Alexander,  he  eodeavonred 
to  procure  Eud  for  its  removal  from  Government,  but  without  success. 
Finally,  tbroi^h  the  intervention  of  Lord  Derby,  he  was  pret)ent«d  to 
the  Khedive,  the  grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  gave  him  full  powers  to 
remove  the  obelisk.  It  was  then  uncovered  by  Messra.  Dixon,  and  plana 
prepared,  and  the  state  of  the  case  being  represented  to  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson,  that  gentleman  nobly  undertook  the  cost  of  the  transport  and 
setting  up  in  this  country  of  one  of  the  moat  remarkaUe  monumenta  in 
the  world.  The  obelisk  is  69  ft.  long,  but  8  ft  square  at  the  base,  and 
weighs  about  220  tona 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  active  member,  Mr.  J.  Tom  Bui^esa,  we 
are  enabled  to  record  an  interesting  archteological  discovery  lately  made 
in  Warwickshire. 

In  the  month  of  June  some  labourers  were  employed  to  pull  down 
Bome  outbuildinga  at  Bubbenhal],  near  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bromley  Davenport, 
M.P.,  with  a  view  of  remodelling  and  erecting  them.  These  buildings 
were  apparently  roofed  with  the  ordinary  red  tiles  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  as  they  were  taken  off  they  were  piled  under  a  hedge,  and  in  an 
adjoining  field.  Nothing  appeareil  extraordinary  about  them  until 
almost  by  chance  one  of  them  was  found  to  bear  an  inscription  id 
Roman  letters.  Altogether  seven  or  eight  were  found  to  be  thus 
atamped,  though  many,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty,  were  obviously  of  the 
same  age,  make,  and  material.  One  of  these  was  taken  to  Mr,  Burgess  ; 
two  were  taken  to  Ryton-on-Dunsmore,  and  four  remain  at  Mr.  (irimes* 
of  BubbenhalL  Mr.  Burgess  sent  a  description  of  the  tiles  to  several 
well-known  antiquaries,  and  on  July  14th  a  brief  description — not 
altogether  accurate — appeared  in  Notts  and  Quma.    This  note  has  given 
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rise  to  Bome  correspondence,  the  gist  of  which  is  embodied,  with  the 
"  Dote  and  query,"  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"  IJiR, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  last  week's  Note*  and  Qutriet,  page  28,  reading  as  fullowe  : — 

"  '  Old  Rohan  iNacRiPrioH. — In  repairing  the  roof  of  an  old  house  at 
Bubbenhall,  near  Leamington,  a  quantity  of  Roman  tiles  were  removed, 
on  seven  of  which  the  appended  inscription  was  plainly  visible.  The 
house  is  said  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  and  its  roof  had 
evidently  been  built  of  these  ancient  tiles,  which,  from  their  number, 
bad  doubtless  been  found  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  Tradition  is  silent 
respecting  the  occupation  by  tbe  Romans  of  the  spot  It  is,  however, 
not  far  from  the  Fossway.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  throw 
light  on  the  name  of  tlie  cohort  of  which  L.  ^milius  Salvianus  waa 
tribune : —  deo  invicto 

HERCVLI  BACB 
L.  AEML.    BALVlANVa 
TBB  COH   IVANOI 
VS.   P.M. 

Do  these  contractions  read  Voto  suteepto  and  Poiuii  merilo  f — Yioab.' 

"  Now,  Sir,  this  is  an  eiact  copy  of  an  inscription  found  at  the  great 
Roman  station  at  Risingham,  in  Northumberland,  nearly  three  centuries 
ago.  It  occurs  upon  an  altar,  which  is  now  preserved  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  It  was  first  described  by  Camden,  in  hta  1C07  edition  of 
his  ^rttonnui.  It  is  the  'Northumberland  LXXXI'  of  Horsley  in  his 
Britannui  Romana,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Bruce  in  the  Lapidarium 
Septenirvmalt  (No.  698,  pt^  310).  The  latter  author,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  stone  in  it*  preient  »tate,  says  that  he  cannot  make  out  the 
last  letter  but  one  as  P,  hut  that  all  now  visible  is  I.  He,  therefore, 
takes  the  last  line  to  be  the  usual  formula  on  altars,  V.S.L.M.  These 
tiles,  however,  seem  to  confirm  Camden's  and  Horsley's  readings  of  P., 
'the  eipansion  of  the  phrase  not  being,  as  '  Vicar'  considers,  Voto  uucrpto 
and  Potuit  vurito,  but  Votam  tolvilpoiuit  mfrilo.  The  cohort  named  is 
coHORs.  I.  VANQioNVM,  many  inscriptions  having  been  left  by  it  at  Rising- 
ham.  Lucius  £mitiuB  Salvianus  commanded  it,  aa  we  know  by  another 
insciiption  in  the  year  a.d.  205.  Whether  the  tiles  found  bear  modem 
copies  of  tbe  inscription,  or  whether  they  are  of  the  Roman  period,  is  a 
moat  interesting  question  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  first-named  hypo- 
thesis the  correct  one. — I  remain.  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  W.  THOHPSOIf  Watkim. 
"  39,  Plumpton  Street,  Everton,  Liverpool,  July  ISth,  1877." 
A  close  examination  of  the  nine  stamps — for  two  of  the  tiles  are 
stamped  twice — revealed  tbe  name  to  be  Salvianus,  and  that  he  waa 
tribune  of  the  Ist  (!?ohort  of  Yangiones,  a  people  of  Germany  inhabiting 
the  district  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  their  capital  was  called  Borbeto- 
magua,  and  is  now  known  aa  the  City  of  Worms.  These  people  are  men- 
tioned by  Lucan,  i.,  v.  431,  and  by  C'Eosar,  U.  i.,  a  61,  and  by  Tacitus. 

The  principal  doubt  respecting  these  tiles  is  their  rarity.  An  inscrip- 
tion similar  to  this  has  never  been  recorded  aa  found  on  any  tile  before. 
The  tile  is  of  the  ordinary  shape,  10  in.  by  7^  in.,  and  a  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick,  with  one  "stub"  in  tbe  centre  of  the  upper  part. 
The  stamp  4  in.  by  3  in.,  has  been  cut  in  relief  like  type  on  a  block  of 
metal,  which  has  evidently  had  a  polished  surface.    The  T  in  Invicto, 
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and  the  I'b  in  Aemil,  Salviauos,  and  Trib  are  all  carried  above  the  Hue. 
If  Borne  one  saw  the  inscription  in  Camden's  BritannM,  Gibson's  Edition, 
1695,  p.  451,  and  imitated  it,  he  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  for  Gibson  ^yea  the  last  letter  but  one  as  L,  *'  LibeutAr" 
whilst  OQ  the  tiles  it  is  P,  "  Posuit,"  or,  as  some  have  rendered  it, 
"  Pietum."  If  they  are  genuine,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Bloiam  remarks,  the 
most  important  discovery  of  Roman  remainB  in  Warwickshire  since  the 
finding  at  Alcester,  upwards  of  200  years  ago,  of  silver  deuaxii  and  14 
or  la  Roman  aurei. 

Though  Warwickshire  is  absolutely  bounded  by  Roman  military  ways 
and  Ib  traversed  in  an  oblique  direction  by  the  Roman  Foeseway,  not  an 
inscribed  stone  has  been  found  or  recorded  which  could  throw  the 
slightest  light  on  the  soldiers  or  the  people  who  inhabited  the  vale  and 
plains  of  the  South  or  the  hills  and  woodlands  of  the  North — the 
famed  and  poetic  Forest  of  Arden.  Three  of  the  stations  mentioue<l 
in  the  Itera  of  Antoninita  are  partly  withiu  the  county  boundary,  and 
one,  Alauns,  is  wholly  in  Warwickshire,  and  on  the  estate  of  the  Mnrqiiis 
of  Hertford.  At  Benones  (High  Cross),  the  Roman  centre  of  England, 
where  the  Watljng  Street  and  the  Fosseway  intersect  each  other,  carved 
stones  are  recoi'ded  by  Burton,  in  his  history  of  Leicestershire,  to  have 
been  found,  but  their  whereabouts  is  unknown. 

Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith  points  out  how  many  eminent  French 
antiquaries  have  been  taken  in  by  similar  so-called  inscribed  antiqui- 
ties. Tiles,  we  know,  are  fragile  articles,  and  the  preservation  of  tbin 
tiles  whole  like  these  through  siiteen  and  a  half  centuries  of  storms, 
war.  and  tempests,  is  a  strong  aigimient  against  their  antiquity. 

When  Mr.  Burgess  visited  the  spot  the  building  itself  had  been 
removed,  but  much  of  the  debrit  remained.  The  fire-place  and  chimney- 
slHck  had  evidently  been  built  of  strong  mortar,  in  which  pounded  brick 
had  been  freely  used  with  binding  courses  of  Bimilar  tiles.  The  roof 
itself  was  not  all  composed  of  these  so-called  Roman  tiles,  but  there 
were  other  tiles  of  similar  appearance,  but  broader  and  stouter,  and  not 
made  of  so  fine  a  materisL 

Of  course  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  where  the  tiles,  If 
genuine,  canie  from.  There  is  a  well-deRned  Roman  camp  at  Wappen- 
bury,  and  Mr.  C.  Twamley  went  with  Mr.  Burgess  to  visit  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  or  castnim,  at  Wolston.  In 
the  ArcAttological  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  217,  Mr.  Moultrie,  of  Rugby, 
describes  the  opening  of  a  low  barrow  at  Ryton-on-Dunsmore,  iu  which 
be  found  a  large  platf  of  iron,  apparently  Roman.  In  the  line  of  esrly 
entrenchments  and  camps  along  tho  Avon,  there  is  a  vacancy  about  this 
place.  The  matter  is  worth  attention,  and,  though  much  more  might 
be  said  abont  the  Roman  sites  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  sufficient  at 
present  to  record  the  fact  and  make  the  doubt  of  experts  known. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Burgess  for  the  notice  of  a  find  of  300 
silver  pennies  of  William  I.  and  II.,  on  the  mounds  at  Tamwortb,  in  the 
beginning  of  August  last. 

Major-General  A.  Lane  Fox  has  been  lately  engaged  with  several  work- 
men in  making  some  interesting  excavations  into  Mount  Cabum,  on  behalf 
of  the  combined  committees  of  the  British  Association  and  Anthropolc^cal 
Institute.  A  number  of  pits  were  found  in  the  interior  of  the  camp,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  opened.    They  are  of  different  siaes,  and  between 
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BIX  and  seven  feet  deep,  and  ore  of  a  square,  oral,  and  round  ehape.  They 
were  evidently  human  habitatious,  and  would  coutaiu  perhaps  two  per- 
sons crouched  up  t<^ther,  there  not  bemg  room  for  them  to  lie  extended. 
They  were  found  to  contain  the  bones  of  a  great  variety  of  aDimals  used 
fur  ^ood,  but  chiefly  of  the  ox,  pig,  and  goat ;  the  remains  have  been 
sent  to  Professor  Kolleston,  of  Oxford,  for  identification.  The  filling  in 
of  the  pits  appears  to  be  of  the  late  Celtic  period,  but  whether  the  pits 
themselves  are  of  the  same  age  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  A  large 
basin-shaped  shaft,  16  tt.  deep,  has  been  clesred  on  the  south  side  of 
Mount  Cabum.  In  this  case  it  is  also  difiicult  to  decide  the  object  of 
the  pit,  but  it  appears  in  all  probability  to  have  been  sunk  by  the 
inhabitants  of  an  earlier  period  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  flints  simitar 
to  those  of  Cissbury.  A  vein  of  flints  was  found  near  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  but  there  are  no  galleries,  as  is  the  case  at  Cissbury,  where 
they  are  perfect  in  the  shafts  that  have  been  discovered.  Probably  in 
the  present  instance  the  flints  were  found  to  be  unsuitable,  and  the 
vrorks  were  abandoned.  A  section  was  cut  through  the  rampart  in  order 
to  ascertain  by  the  pottery  whether  it  was  of  the  same  age.  Large 
quantities  of  potteiy  were  found,  which  was  of  an  earlier  period  to  that 
in  the  pits  in  the  interior,  indicating  that  the  rampart  is  probably  of  au 
earlier  date,  and  that  the  fort  was  subsequently  occupied  by  a  later  race 
of  people  in  the  Celtic  age.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pits  were  discovered 
several  implements  of  the  late  Celtic  type — amongst  other  things,  a 
knife,  battle-axe,  and  a  kind  of  iron  spud  ;  also  a  bone  comb. 

In  the  course  of  the  alterations  that  are  now  being  carried  out  inside 
the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  portions  of  the  figure  of  the 
patron  saint  have  been  found,  with  parts  of  the  dragon  upon  which  St. 
Margaret  is  usually  represented  as  standing. 

It  is  said  that  King  Edward  the  Confessor  caused  this  church  to  be 
erected  close  to  the  Abbey,  which  he  was  then  building,  dedicating  it  to 
St.  Margaret,  the  virgin  martyr  of  Alexandria.  About  200  years  after- 
wards the  church  was  destroyed  by  accident  and  rebuilt  by  the  parish- 
ioners and  merchants  of  the  Staple.  Some  other  parts  are  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  particularly  the  south  aisle 
by  Lady  Mary  Billing,  and  her  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Billing,  Chief 
Justice  of  England  in  that  reign.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
church  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  totally  destroyed,  for  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  wanting  materials  for  the  palace  he  had  begun  to  erect, 
determined  to  demolish  the  church.  But  the  parishioners  resisted  the 
workmen  and  put  a  stop  to  the  duke's  plans.  In  17.35  the  tower  was 
rebuilt  and  the  church  finally  ceiled  with  money  granted  by  Parliament. 

So  glass  has  such  a  wonderful  history  as  the  east  window.  The 
magistrates  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  being  desirous  of  presenting  King 
Henry  VII.  with  something  worthy  to  adorn  his  magnificent  chapel, 
then  building  at  Westminster,  directed  this  window  to  be  made  at 
Uoudo,  and  which  was  five  years  in  finishing,  King  Henry  and  bis  Queen 
sending  their  pictures,  whence  their  portraits  in  the  window  are  taken. 
King  Henry  died  before  the  window  was  completed,  and  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  abbot  of  Waltham,  who  placed  it  in  his  abbey  church,  where 
it  remained  till  the  dissolution  of  that  abbey  by  Henry  VIII.  (a.d.  1540). 
To  preserve  it  from  being  destroyed  it  was  removed  by  Robert  Fuller, 
Abbot  of  Waltham,  to  a  private  chapel  at  New  Hnll,  in  Wiltshire,  an 
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ancient  se&t  belungtng  to  the  earls  of  Onnond.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  New  Hall  was  the  seat  of  Thomas  Batoliff,  Earl  of  Sussei,  and 
afterwards  hia  familj'  sold  the  window  to  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Kuok- 
iugham.  His  son  sold  it  to  General  Monk,  who,  to  preserve  it,  caused 
it  tu  be  buried  uudergrouud  during  the  Civil  Wais.  After  the  Reston- 
tioQ,  General  Monk  caused  the  window  to  be  replaced  in  the  chapel  of 
New  Hall.  That  chapel  was  suffered  to  become  ruinous  b;  his  auocesaoTB, 
bnt  the  window  was  still  preserved.  It  laj  for  some  time  cased  up  in 
boxes,  until  Mr.  Confers  purchased  it  for  his  chapel  at  Copthall,  near 
Epping,  and  paid  an  artist  named  Price  a  large  sura  of  money  for 
repairing  it.  There  the  window  remained  until  his  eon,  John  Confers, 
building  a  new  house  at  some  distance  from  the  old  seat,  had  no  further 
use  for  it,  and  sold  it  for  the  sum  of  400  guineas  to  the  committee 
appointed  in  1758  for  the  repairing  and  beautifying  of  St  Margaret's 
church.  Thus  the  window  finally  rests  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
its  original  destination. 

Messrs  Uinshull  and  Hughes  announce  the  early  publication  of  a 
"  GluBSnry  of  Words  used  in  the  Dialect  of  Cheshire "  (founded  on  a 
similar  attempt  by  Roger  Wilbraham,  contributed  to  the  Society  of  Anti' 
quaries  in  1875),  by  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Egerton  Leigh,  M.P. 

The  majority  of  the  words  in  this  glossary  will  be  illustrated  by  collo- 
quial expressions  contributed  by  various  pens  to  the  late  author,  wbo 
has  enriched  its  pages  with  a  great  number  of  vernacular  sentences  and 
trite  sayings,  taken  down  by  himself  from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  different  districts  of  Cheshire.  The  words  included  in  Roger 
Wilbiaham's  "attempt"  form  scarcely  a  tithe  of  tbose  which  will  be 
found  in  the  forthcoming  voluma 

The  dialect  peculiar  to  the  county  is,  thanks  to  the  march  of  edtica- 
tion,  and  the  rapid  interchange  now  constantly  going  on  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Cheshire  and  those  &om  a  distance,  rapidly  dying  out ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  in  a  few  yean,  the  production  of  a  work  similar  to 
the  one  now  in  question,  would  of  necessity  be  most  imperfect  and 
indeed  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  glossary  will  be  issued  in  two  sizes,  viz.  : — crown  8to  (smaU 
paper),  price  10«,  6d,,  and  crown  4to  (lai^  P''P*'")>  100  copies  only 
printed,  price  2lt.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  publishers, 
Eastgate  Itow,  Chester. 

The  remarkable  series  of  monumental  effigies  of  the  Be  la  Beche 
family  in  Aldworth  church,  near  Reading,  are  at  last  going  to  be 
properly  illuBtrated,  and  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  informing  our 
readers,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Goodman  has  made  measured  drawings  of  tbese 
interesting  series  of  Edwardian  effigies,  and  proposes  to  publish  them  by 
photo- lithography,  the  Vicar  of  Aldworth  supplying  historical  and  descrip- 
tive memoirs.  The  effigies  are  of  etone  and  nine  in  number,  and  are 
included  within  the  period  1280—1382.  The  sculpture  is  of  the 
highest  order,  and  itluBtrates  most  accurately  the  military  costume  of 
the  period.  It  is  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  publication  ss 
soon  as  the  names  of  100  subscribere  at  one  guinea  each  have  been 
obtained.  Names  of  subscribers  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Goodman, 
Southend,  Essex,  or  by  the  Rev.  F.  Llewellyn  Lloyd,  Aldworth  Vicarage, 
Heading. 

Mr.  Thomas  North  pi-oposes  to 'publish,  by  subscription,  in  foolscap 
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4to,  price  21«.,  "The  Church  Bells  of  North&mptonBbire."  This  aathor 
is  so  well  known  by  bis  "  Churoh  Bells  of  LeioesteFshire,"  that  the 
campanology  of  Northamptonshire  cannot  be  other  than  gladly  welcomed 
by  our  members,  and  more  especially  at  the  present  time,  since  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Institute  will  take  place  in  this  historio  county.  Sub- 
scribers' naniee  will  be  received  by  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  bookseller,  (jallovtree 
O&te,  Leicester. 

On  the  application  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian 
and  Archieological  Society,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  have  con- 
sented tA  the  publication  of ' '  Bishop  Nicolson's  Visitation  of  the  Diocese 
of  Carlisle  in  1703  and  1704." 

In  this  qutunt  and  interesting  manuscript,  Dr.  Nicolson,  Lord  ffishop 
of  Carlisle,  the  author  of  "  The  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Historical 
Libraries,"  and  of  the  "  Leges  Marohianim,"  has  preserved  for  iis  the 
most  minute  account  of  all  the  churches,  parsonage  and  vicarage  houses 
ia  bis  diocese  (the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle),  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of 
his  primary  riaitation  in  1703  and  1704.  As  he  has  copied  erery  lettered 
monument  he  came  aoroes,  and  has  recorded  every  shield  of  arms  he 
found,  the  manuscript  is  of  peculiar  value  to  the  local  genealogists,  for 
many  monuments  given  by  him  are  now  utterly  lost.  Among  the  150 
inscriptions  recorded  by  him  will  be  found  several  relating  to  the  Low- 
thers,  the  Musgrsves,  the  Lawsons,the  Grahams,  the  Howards  of  Corby, 
the  Curwens,  the  Hasells,  the  Salkelds,  the  Chambers,  &o, 

A  painful  light  is  thrown  upon  the  condition  of  the  clergy  at  that  time 
in  the  North  of  England  ;  their  poverty,  and  the  shifts  by  which  some 
of  them  bad  to  eke  out  their  stipends,  are  all  most  graphically  described. 
Many  curious  customs  with  regard  to  tithes,  to  ^ster  dues,  to  burial 
and  other  fees,  ia.,  ore  noted  down  j  and  in  many  of  these  the  anti- 
quarian will  find  survivals  of  the  earliest  institutions  of  this  country. 
The  Terriers  are  also  given  at  length. 

The  bishop  extended  his  visitation  to  the  village  schools,  which  he 
often  found  to  be  held  in  the  churches,  with  the  altar  table  as  the  school 
table.  In  many  churches,  particularly  in  the  deanery  of  Appleby,  the 
altar  appears  to  have  stood  east  and  west,  and  the  bishop  has  frequently 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  altar  rails,  while  some  churches  be  found  to 
have  no  copy  of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  others  no  surplice. 

The  volume  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  the 
editor  of  the  Societies'  "Transactions,"  and  will  be  published  in  demy 
8vo,  price  to  subscribers,  10«.  6d.  Names  will  be  received  by  UessisL 
Thurnam,  11,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Trail  Simpson,  late  rector  of  Adel,  announces  for  pnbli- 
catiou,  by  subscription,  the  "  History  of  the  Parish  of  Adel,  Yorlubire, 
and  the  Early  Antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds."  Much  may 
be  said  about  the  interesting  Norman  church  (of  which  the  original  flat 
root  was  done  away  by  restoration  in  evil  times),  and  no  doubt  will  be 
well  said  by  the  author,  who  has  had  every  opportunity  for  studying  his 
subject.  Like  Borfreston  and  Stewkley,  the  building  itself  has  been  but 
little  altered,  and  its  t\il\  illustration  and  history  is  something  to  look 
forward  to.  Subscriptions,  Ifff.,  will  be  received  by  the  author  at 
Swindon,  near  Cheltei:d)am. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  next  year  at 
Northampton. 
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EmaiES  :  —  Hemair    of    oertain    mm 

legged  aepulchral.  of  cinliana,  235. 
Egerton.  the   Hon.  Wilbraham,  exhibita 

four  aUiar  cbalicea,  287. 
Epping  Foreat.  entrenched  camp  in,  88; 

ancient  earthworka  in,  244. 
Emix  : — Notea  on  entrenched   camp  in 

Epping  Foreat,  88  ;   memoir  on  ao- 

cieol  earth worki  in,  Hi. 


FalHord,  atalned  glaa  windowa  at.  194. 

Flirt  Ixn-iKEirTa:— Exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Cowper,  91 ;  by  Mr.  Corbet, 
92 ;  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tregellaa,  ib. ;  by 
Sir  J.  Claiks  Jeiroiae,  Bart.,  9«. 

Fortnum,  Hr.  C.  Druiy  E.,  hia  memoir 
on  the  bronze  portrait  buala  of 
Michel  Angelo,  IDH,  401;  on  a  key- 
like  gold  finger  ring  found  at  Mam- 
botto,  111,  295;  exhibita  a  portion 
of  the  monaatic  habit  of  Savonarola, 
298. 

Fowler,  Mr.  F.  H.,  exhibita  award  fonnd 
on  the  lite  of  tha  new  Kational 
Opera  Bouie.  92. 

F^anka,  Ur.  A.  W.,  axhibita  gold  linft 
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Dticed, 


Qalmy,  win<1ow  of  Eiltartui  ehurcli, 
Dur  Oort,  402. 

GraavFi,  Mr.  C.  3.,  his  nowi  on  brueea  in 
Uoriey  cburch,  SSO.  401  ;  on  the 
fomiatioD  of  barrows,  3t>8  ;  remarks 
on  painted  glua  at  Long  Meiford, 
8BT  ;  exhibits  rubbingi  of  brus«a  at 
KorU]',  101. 


with  ■corings  and  marl 

Hartahome.  >1r.  Albert,  bii 
«ffi|{iM  '1  Northamptanihira 
SiPl. 

Haalem,  Mr.  J.,  bia  work  on  the  old 
D«rb7  china  factory  noUoed,  98. 

Hangfa,  J  udg«,  bia  portrait  at  Long  Hel- 
ford,  3BT. 

H«Qd«non,  Ur.  J.,  ezhibita  bronie  band- 
munwr  of  Burmvae  work,  from  the 
Corot  collection,  92 ;  inlaid  PeraiaD 
mace  of  ■teel,  3U7. 

Hewitt,  Mr.  J.,  bia  memoir  on  the  keeper 
of  St.  Chad'*  Head  in  LichReld  Cathe- 
dral, aod  other  maCten  concerning 
tliat  milliter  in  the  fifteenth  eeatury. 
72 ;  bia  moouiDeDtAl  efBgieB  in  Gre^t 
Britain  noticed,  :iuO  ;  eihtbita  ailver 
hook,  387. 

Holyhftid  Utuid,  notioa  of  aepulchral 
depouta  found  io.  129. 

Uopkioa,  KsT.  I.,  hia  carved  cuket  d«- 
oribed,  ifii. 


IiMcriplioDt,  BHtamio-RotDaii,  196,  U2, 

Italy,  Ktrufoan  lomb  at  Orrieto,  63; 
Lotnbardic  gold  omatoent*  fuund  at 
Chiuri,  I  US;  key-like  gold  fiuger- 
ring  foond  at  Uaraabotto,  111,  2V6. 


I  from  the  Hat 

caatle,  1843.  'til. 
Jay,  Ur.  C.  L.,  ezhibita  letten  and  papen 

tenp.  Charlea  I.,  SS8. 
Jema,Un.  W.,  HeDley,eihibitaetamplea 

of  needlework,  and  ininiature  of  Sir 

John  Turtoa,  197. 
Jerroiae,  Sir  J.  C..  Bart,  exhibit*  atone 

quera,  pot-boiler  atonea,  flint  eelt, 

earthenware  gntcr,  and  bronie  riog 

from  Idawortli,  98  ;  terra  ootta  wborl 

from  Troy,  ISO. 
VOL.  XXZIII. 


Kerr,  Hra.  A.,  exhibits  bronae  naila  and 
fibula,  US! ;  fao-aimilt  of  a  Koman 
ticket  of  admiiaian  to  an  amphi- 
theatre, ib. 

Kekt:— Notlos  of  erpDlcbral  bmw  in 
St  Juhn'a  Church,  i^rgate,  64; 
memoir  on  Roman  maritime  town* 
in.  114  ;  rare  ooin  found  in  Roche*- 
ter  Cathedral,  196;  plan  of  Kuman 
villa  near  MaidatoDe.  exhibited,  ib. ; 
Samian  ware  found  near  Wbitatable, 
ib. 

Kilton,  Oabert  de,  and  of.  402. 

King,  Mr.  C.  W,  hi*  memoir  on  Stalla'a 
''UeoemPuellte,''144,  297. 


Lee,  Hr.  J.  E .  hia  communicatJon  on  the 

Pfahlbaiigrkber  in   AuTernier,    near 

Neuenburg,  lOO. 
Lewis,  Profeasor  Bunuell,  hiimemcnr  on 

the    antiquitiea    of    Brittany,    371, 

4U1. 
Lewi*,  Mr.  3.  S  ,  exhibita  Qauliah  coin*, 

401. 
Lichfield  Catfaedtal.  memoir  on  the  keeper 

of  St.   (Jbad'a  Head  in,  by  Mr.  J. 

Hewitt,  72. 
IJDcoln  Caatle,  memoir  on,  by  Ur.  O.  T. 

Clark,  212. 
Lizard  Down*,  Cornwall,  dint  oelt  found 


Hudatone,  Roman  villa  near,  ISfl. 
Margate.  bnaMa  at,  84,  92. 
Mareabotto,  gold  ring  found  at,  111,  295. 
Matcbwick.  Mr.  W.,  hi>  note*  on  early 

British  rsuiaina  in  Angleaaa,  190. 
Hiehal  Angelo,  remark*  on  hia  bronae 

portrait   buita,    by   Hr.   C.  D.  B. 

Fortnum,  188,  401. 
Uicklethwaite.  Ur.  J.  T.,hia  nolee  on  the 

Abbey  buildings  at  Weetminater,  16, 

B4;  eihibiU  Qraylca  uf   Saliabuty 


197. 

Hoigan,  Hr.  Ootaviu*.  exhibits  and  de- 
loribaa  ailver  wine-taster's  cup,  9fi ; 
bamaela  caaei^  ib. ;  cover  of  a  horn 
book,  ib. ;  his  olMerration*  on  foreign 
plate-marka,  197;  exhibits  and  de- 
3  O 
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■cribes  court  Toll  of  the  Bfwor  of 
Tickbill,  temp,  kliz.,  ib. 
orley  Church,  bruui  in,  SBO,  401. 


NOBTOUC,  roll  of  the  "  CommuiuTiui ' 
for  building  tho  cloutrn  at  Nor- 
vicli,  304. 

NoTham,  memoir  on  the  Cutteof,  bf  Ur. 

G.  T  CUik,  807. 
Norreja.  Sir  J.  D.,  Hivt.,  eihibita  dnv- 

inguf  ft  windos  in  £iltai  tan  Church, 

near  Gort,  co.  Calvay,  402. 
Korthnmpti.D,    chatter    of    SL    Jama'i 

Abbey,  Dear,  83. 


Orrieto.  bronce  ariialea  (roin  an  Etnucan 

ton.b  at,  91. 
OreriDgtuQ,  near  Slonford,  deed  found  at, 


Faoke,  Mr.  W.,  rxbilitB  charter  of  Adam. 
abhot  of  Koithamptou,  8Sj  original 
documenta,  IBB. 

Puillun,  Mr.  P.  0.,eibibiu  Bomanivorv 
eerviog,  288. 

Parkei,  Mr.  J.  H.,  C.B.,  hie  hiatorical 
photoyraphB  of  Rome.  101;  hia  me- 
iDoir  en  recent  ■rcha^ological  re- 
acarcbvi  in  Rome.  S29,  401. 

Pearson,  Meatra.,  eihilit  oval  chargers, 
267, 

Petre  »rm^  memoir  on,  by  Hr.  S.  Tucker 
(Rouge  CroixJ,  S3C. 

Poole,  Ur.  H.,  hie  notirdi  of  the  Kpul- 
chral  brnaxr*  mid  other  monumenta 
in  the  cliiiTch  of  St  John.  Mnrgnte, 
84  ;  eihibite  rubbinga  of  braasen,  92. 

Forth  Dafaruh,  notices  of  aepulchral 
depoaite  found  at,  h;  the  Hod.  W. 
Owen  Stanley,  12B. 

Powell,  Ur.  J.,  hie  memoir  on  tbe  pro- 
bability  of  Albert  Durer's  connec- 
tion with  the  Btaioed  glisa  niudowa 

Pottert: — Farthen  ware  grater,  66;  uma 
found  at  Potth  1 'afaroh.  ti.,  129; 
Samian  nnre  found  near  Wliitatabls, 
198;  term  cotta  whorl  from  Troy.  ib. 

Pdblioatiomb,  Ani^BjBOLoaiCAL.  Noticea 
of  ;— Nenia  Comubiw,  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Borlaae,  ST;  the  fid  Derby  China 
Faotory,  by  Mr.  J.  Uaalem,  ib. ; 
■ome  Hiatorical  Notes  of  Dortford, 
b;  Mr.  J.  H.  ^parvel-Bayljr,  SB; 
Stotbard'a  Hooumental  EffiKisi  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  J  Honitt, 
200;  the  Recumbent  EfEgies  in 
Korthamptonshire,  by  Mr.  A,  Harts- 
home,  SOI ;  a  Deicriptlre  Catalogue 


of  tbe  Bronces  in  the  South  K«a- 
ungtol]  Museum,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Notice,  by  Mr.  C.  Dnity  E. 

Fortnum,  303;  Notes  on  Irish  Ar- 
chitecture, by  Edwin,  third  earl  uf 
Duoraien,  edited  by  Har^ret  Stokes. 
437 ;  Saint  Peter's  and  Saint  Paul's, 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Uldfield,  448. 


Ranking,  Mr.  B.  Montgomerie,  exhibit* 
Indian  playing  canja.  40^. 

BiHoa:— Key-liLe  gold  finger -ring  of  the 
nxtb  or  seTenth  century,  found  at 
Marzabotto,  2Ba  ;  inscribed  gold  rin^ 

au7. 

Rochester  Catbednl,  nn  coin  found  in, 

1B6. 
Rome,   hiatorical  photogruha  of,   1D1  ; 

account  uf  recent  archBological  ra- 

uarches  in,  'ili. 
RoHaN   ANTiquiriis:  —  Mr.    Watkina'a 

memoir  on  the  identification  of  the 


'■Navi. 


and 


"Aqure,"  with  remarka  on  other  Ro- 
tuan  sUtiiinsin  Derbyshire,  4B;  bis 
proporal  to  ezcBTtte  at  Lancaster 
and  Ribcleater,  101 ;  hia  memoir  on 
a  "  Tabula  UouHtn  UiasioDis" 
found  at  Bath,  and  on  some  other 
Brilanno-Ronun  iuacrittiuna.  193, 
2f>0;  his  memoir  on  Britanno-Kuman 
iDccri]itiona,  342.  39T ;  relica  found 
on  Cock-Crow  Hill,  Tbsmea  Ditton, 
S2 ;  fae-aimile  of  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  an  amphitlieotre,  ti. ;  Mr. 
Ecarth's  memoir  on  Ituman  maritjine 
towns  in  Kent,  114;  his  memoir  On 
Gimulodunum,  3S6 ;  SielU's  '  Decem 
Fuelia,"  1 44, 297  ;  plan  of  viUa  near 
Maidstone,  ItW  ;  rubbing  ot  inscrip- 
tion at  Chartsrhousn,  near  Bath,  A. ; 
Samian  «  are  found  ntmx  Whitstable, 
a.;  irory  carving  o(  a  knight.  -.08; 
Ur  DsTey'a  memoir  on  Human  villa 
near  UanCage,  3»a;  Mr.  Paiker's 
memoir  on  recent  archKological  le- 
searchea  in  Rome,  22B,  4UJ  ;  dia- 
corery  of  Knmsn  inscribed  tiles  ia 
■Warwickshire,  451. 
Russell,  Rev.  J.  Fuller,  eihibita  Tanaiis 
pieces  of  eighteenth  century  needle- 
woik,  1B7. 


Et,  Chad's  Head,  the  keeper  of,  72;  St, 
Christopher,  figure  uf,  nn  a  brass  at 
Uorley,  2BI,  401 ;  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
a>.\  St  Paul's  church. Covent^aiden. 
charges  fur  building.  294  ;  St-  Uraub, 
caaket  of,  at  Culi>gDe  400. 

Savonarola,  hia  white  munaatic  habit,  £08. 
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Sotrtb,  Bar.  H.  H.,  hii  memoir  on  Ro- 
man maritims  toweri  ia  Kent.  114; 
eihibiu  rubbing  of  Komui  iiucrip- 
tion,  IHS;  hia  memoir  on  Camulu- 
dimum,  325. 

Ska  La :  — Attached  ta  charter  of  St. 
Jamea'a  Abbey.  Northampton,  S3; 
b>  charter  of  Hugh  of  B&jeui,  ISSj 
of  jut  of  Oabert  de  Kiltuu,  H'i. 

SergeaQls-at-law,  reniark*  on  dren  of,  bj 
Kr.  QrtATca,  391. 

SohaUeln,  Mr.,  axhibita  bnt-relisf  found 
at  Lambetb,  366. 

Scott.  Sir  Q.  Oilbart,  exhibit*  dnwinga 
of  reoeutiiiioovarieaat  Weatmintter, 
91!. 


(5). 

Sheppard,  Mr.  J.  B.,  his  notics  of  aooie 
USS.  selected  from  the  Archivea  of 
the  lleaa  and  Chapter  of  Canter- 
bury, 161. 

Snnth,  Mr.  C.  Roach,  hia  notw  OQ 
SorbJudunum,  '295, 

Smith,  Ur.  W.  J.  Btriihard,  exhibit*  a 
Uerniail  cnisi-buir  for  the  i:ba«e, 
three  Ueriniin  military  CPo«i-bo* 
balta,  and  a  wbeul-luck  rifle,  with  the 
arms  of  Kress  von  Kressenitvin,  U2  ; 
eihibits  a  Oerman  broad  Bvcrd,  lUd; 
and  a  lipanish  elbow-piece,  197. 


nitb. 


R. 


RoiuaD  iQKriptiani,  19^;  eihibite 
giild  ring  with  motto  "  Petham," 
lUI  ;  exhibit*  ailver  pomHnder, 
Ittilian,  early  ITth  century.  193;  aix 
ioutribed  roundels,  ttmp.  Hen.  VIII., 
a. ;  broQie  peiinanuUr  fibul*  found 
near  (Irsat  Cbeiterlord,  IHd;  bis 
\i  on  WarwickshLra  anti- 


quiti 


■£9i. 


SOKSIUETISHI 

Cbarterhouae,  near  Bath,  183  ; 
"  Tabula  Honeatm  Misaiunia,"  found 
at  Bath,  11)3,  '.!5u. 

Sarbioduuuui,  nutea  on,  by  Hr.  C  Roaeh 
STiiith,  295. 

Bparvel- Bayly,  Hr.  J.  H.,  bU  hiatorioal 
note*  of  Dartford  noticed,  »S. 

STArroHDBuiHE : — Msmuir  on  the  keeper 
of  St.  t'bad'a  Head  in  LichSeld  Cathe- 
dral, and  other  matters  oODDectiid 
with  that  minster.  72. 

Stanley,  the  Uoo.  \V.  Owen,  his  noticeof 
the  excATatjoD  of  a  tumulus  at 
forth  Dafarcb,  Holyhead,  and  dia- 
covariea  tbere,  92 ;  exhibit*  objeota 
found  in  tumulua,  9U  ;  hia  memoir 
on  sepulohrvi  depoiita  at  Forth 
Datan;h,  129,  397. 
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Stella's  "Decern  Pue11»."  144,  297. 
Stephens,  Mr.  J.,  exhibits  a  copy  of  "The 

Paraphrases  of  l-rasmua  upou  the 
Ooepelt."  9U ;  exhibits  a  silver  gilt 
goblet,  1!I7. 

Stone,  Autiquitica  of  :— Boa-relief  found 
at  Lambeth,  298;  cetts  of  jada  and 
weapons,  402. 

Stewart,  itev.  J.,  communicate*  docu- 
ments relatjiig  to  the  buil.ling  of  .St 
Paul's,  Covent  Oanlen,  294  ;  com- 
municatea  roll  of  the  "  Coiumuita- 
liuB  "  coucerniug  the  building  of  the 
CloUtera  at  Norwich,  3P4. 

Sdfpolk:— Painted  glass  at  Long  Uel- 
ford,  397. 

Sdbbkt  : — Baa-relief  found  at  I^mbeth, 
29& 

Swinfen,  Mr.,  letters  to,  Unp.  Charles  I., 

see. 

SiBiA  :— Memoir  on  the  circular  Temple 
at  Bnalbeck.  By  Lord  Talbot  de 
Ualahide,  207. 


Talbiit  da  Malahide,  I^rd,  his  memoir  on 
the  circular  Teui|>le  of  Bsalbeck, 
Dommonly    calle'l     the    Temple    of 

Parker's    recent    A  rcbffiological    re- 

seartiliea  in  Rome.  4Ul. 
Thames   llilton,   Roman u-iJritLiih    relics 

found  at,  9-.r. 
Tickhill,  Yorkshire,  Court  BoU  of  Honor 

of,  197. 
Tiles,  encaustic,  96. 
Torrington,  Cbmrt«r  to  the  Church  of, 

1C3- 

Tregellaa,  Mr.  W.  H.  hia  icmarks  on 
earthworks  in  Eppiiig  Forest,  91  ; 
exhibits  flint  celt  found  on  the 
Litud  Downs,  Cornwall,  92. 

Troy,  terra  cutta  whurl  from,  lUd. 

Tucker,Mr-S.  (Rouge  Croix;,  hia  memoir 
Variation*   in   the  Petie  anna. 


335. 
Turton.  Sir  John,  h 


exhibited. 


Venables,  Rev.B.,  com  miraioatea  account 
of  a  Charter  of  Hugb  of  Baveux  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  torring- 
ton, ttmp.  Hen.  11.,  Ib3,  398. 

Volterra,  llaniele  da,  his  portrait  butts 
of  lliuhel  Angelo,  ItiS,  4U1. 

W. 
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W>lixitt,  Ber.  Hukann*,  his  MOoniit  of 
eicKTBtioni  mt  tba  monutwr  of 
Cleeve,  Siniier*at  BG. 

Wilier,  Mr.  J.  O.  hii  obMrntloni  on 
brusoa  it  Hkr^ta,  88 ;  on  itAined 
ftlm  ftt  Fiirford,  195;  at  Uoriey, 

WuiUite,  Hotoaa  Tilk  tt  Cnntill,  near. 


Burgaa.  HiS.  S«S. 
Wntkin,  Ur.  W.  T,  hie  mamoir  on  tbo 
idanliHcsUoD  of  the  Hnnuui  itationi, 
"  Narii)  "  and  "  AquB, '  with  r*- 
mBTkii  upou  uUier  atationi  in  Da-bj- 
■hira.  *»:  on  a  "T>bula  UonertM 
HiuinnLi"  found  at  Bath,  uid  •umo 
other  neglected  llntanno-Koman  in- 
acri)itiana,  193,  3S0;on  reoautlj dia- 


ooTovd  Britanno-Romin  inacriptioDa, 

34!.  307. 
Weala,  Mr.,  of  Bmssa.  hii  coUaction  of 

fordgn  plate  markji.  1U7. 
WeatniinitBr,  notea  on  the  Abbe;  bni'd- 

ingBo^bjHr.J.T.Hicklathwaite,  W. 
Weatwuod,  I'rofeaaor,  oxhikuta  dnwinp 

of  sarved  casket,  8Bd  ;  hia  deaoiii- 

tion  of  them,  tfr. ;  eihibita  awanl, 

«0i  ;  hia  deacription  of  it,  ib 
WhitduU,  »>mian  wuv  found  near,  ISO. 
WiLTsBltil ; — Notea    on    Sorbiudunnin, 

3uG. 
Wrlglit,    Hr.,  exhibita    oelta    of    jade, 
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Ilosal  ^rclsologttal  |nstitnte  of  ^nd  Britain  anb 
Irtlanb. 

16,  NEW  BURLINGTON   STREET,  W.,  LONDON, 
OCTOBER,  1877. 


{■trim*. 

HER    MOST    SACRED    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

HIS   ROYAL   HIGHNESS   THE    PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K-G.,  F.8.A. 
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b,  hrmiknidi),  Cambtidga 
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Bagot,  HotL  and  Rot.,  H.,  Blithfleld, 
Ku^lay 
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Bun,  JoHpb,  Esq.,  80,  Dekmera  Tw- 
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Street,  (JueeD  Sqiura 
Bokor,  Hev.    F.    W.,   Spai^vood,   Bol- 

TNldoD 

Baker,   Bar.   Sir  Talbot  H.  B.,  Bart., 

Praatun,  Wejmouth 
Banki,     Kiohard.     Eaq.,     Bidgbouroa, 
KiDgtoD,  Uarefard 
■Barber,   Fairleaa,   E«>.,   F.S.A.,   CMtIa 

HiU,  Haatrick.  BrighouH 
*Baniard  John,  Eaq„  F.S.A.,  3a<rbridge- 

Bamewall,  Rot.  E.  L.,  Melksbain 
'BiLrtoD,  Ca^jt.  R.  J.,  A.D.C  ,  Aliisnhot 
•Bai-ttelot,  Brian  B.,  Eaq.,  Bramblohurat, 
Eut  annitmd 
BaKtombe.U.  H.,  Eaq.,  CIiiHlhurat,  Kent 
'Batten,  Joho,  Eaq.,  Aldon,  YeurU 
Bajlej,  J.   A.   Sparrfll,  Kaq.,  Buratead 
Lodge,  Billericay,  UsMi 
•Bajlia,   F.    H.,   Kiq,,    Q C,    3,    Paper 

Duildingi,  Temple 
•BMter,  8,  T.,  Eaq.,  VU  Val  Fonda,  17, 
Florence 
Baamont,  W.,  Eaq.,  Warrington 
Beck,  Kvv.  Jiunea,  KS.A.,  Scot.,  Forhun, 
Pulborongh 
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•Badford,  C.  D.,  Ekj^  Court  of  Prot«U, 
DoctoTB'  Coniinuiu 
Bell,  Geuive,  Ku.,  York  Street,  Covent 

Garden 
B«1J.   'Jhuniui,  Emti.,  The  Wakes,  fiel- 

Bemefunl,  Hubert,  Esq.,   U.D,  Cburoh 

Street,  (Js»BBtry 
■BcTui,  Arthur  Tiilbot.  E«i.,  7,  Somen 

Plaoi,  U;de  Park  8<,iiare 
Bbtbd,   Becktard,  Etq.,  Bur;  St.  Bd- 

Bi^«,  Rut.  H.  J.,  Stc^  AlbHi;  Hoiue, 

Market  Harboro'. 
Bingham,  Kev.  C.  W.,  Bingham's  Mel- 
combe,  Dorchester 
Blaauw.  Mra  ,  lluckland*.  UckGeld 
'ItUvkmore.  William,  Etq.,  13,  belgnTO 

UauaiuQi,  Uroaieoor  Uardeiui 
"Blore,    hdwird,  Esq.,   F.S.A.,    i,   Man- 
cbrrater  Square 
Bloiam,  Matthew.  Esq.,  F.^A.,  Rugby 
Buhn,    Henry    O.,    iiaq.,    North    End 
floiiae,  Twickanham 
'Bolditifc  W.  J.,  Eki.,  Weyboonte,  Nor- 
folk 
*Bo1toD,  F.  S.,  Etq.,  AahSeld,  Ed^baaton 
Bond,  E.  A.,  Eaq.,  DriUah  Muoeuui 
Bond,    Rev.    Nathaniel,    Ths    Uranga, 

Wareham 
Bond,  Thunuia,  Ewj.,  6,  Cbarlea  Street, 

Berkeley  Square 
Borlaee,    W.    Uupetand,    Esq.,   F.S.A., 

Castle  Horneck.  Peounce 
Buughton,   Sir    C.    H.    Koiue,    Bnrt, 
UowntoD  Hall.  Ludlow 
*Bow}er,  CharlM,  Ew^.,  U.A.,  103,  Fm- 

cadill; 
•Br»l)y,  Krodariok,  Ekj.,  F.Q.S.,  Mount 

Hen  lay,  Sydenham  UiU 
'Bradney,  J.   A.,   1:^.1  Sutton   Court, 
Hereford 
Bnulaford,  William.  Esq.,  71,   Ooorge 

Street,  Portmau  Square,  W. 
Brandon,     David,     Esq.,     F.S.A.,    24, 

Berkelev  Square 
BiWMy,  Thomw,  Kaq.,  M.P.,  3i,  Patk 

U'le 
Bremridge,  Thomaa  Juliut,  Esq.,  The 

Viiieyuni,  Eieter 
Bridgeman,   The   Hon.  and  ReT.  Q.  O., 
The  Hill,  WIgan 
*Biidger.   Edward   K.,   Etq.,    ST,   King 
Williuoi  Street,  E.C. 
Bright,    Benjamin,    Eaq.,   Lyndon    Col- 

wall.  Qrwt  Malvern 
Brine,  J.  H.,  l£aq  ,  liowlandi,  Wimbome, 
Dorset 
■Bristol,  The  Harguii  of,  6,  St  Jamas'* 

Brocks,  Francis,    E»i.,  Uffiird,   Wood- 
Brooke,  Hev.  J.,  Uaughton  Hall,  SUiSijiU 


Brooke,    Rot.    J.,    Ingham,  ThorahiU, 

Dewsburj 
■Rnwke,   Thomaa,    Faq.,  F.S.A.,   Ami- 

ta^ie  BridRs  House,  Uuddenlield 
*Bnuk»,  W.  CuniiBe.  Esq.,  IfjLA.,  Bar- 
low Hill  Mancheater 

Brooahwft.  E.  A.   D.,  Esq.,  Kirk  BUa, 
Kingatun-upoD-Uull 

Browne,  ReT.  John,    United  UniTeisitj 
Uub.  1,  Suffolk  street 

Bruoe,  Rev.  J.  C.  D.D.,    F.S.A.,  Frain- 
lin^tun  Place,  Newcaatle^n-Tyiie 

Buck,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  WuTvick 

Buckler,    C-    A.,     Eaq..     6,      Herefaid 

Buckliian,    Profanor,     Jamea,    F.Q.S., 

Bradford  Abbas,  Sherburne 
Buries,  J.  Yiiyr,  bsq,  »T,    Hill  Street, 

Uetkeley  StjuaTe 
*Burge«,  William,  litq.,  15,  Buckingham 

Street,  strand 
Burrell,  Jomea    E.,    Esq.,    13,  Qlo'.ter 

Koad,  Kew 
Bute,  The  Marquis  of,  Coidiff  Castle, 

Cardiff 

Candy.  Rev.  J.  H.,   Swanscombe  Bec- 

tury,  Swanscombe 
Cardow.Rev.  O.,  UEliuingham,  Stonham, 

Suffolk 
Carliugford,    The    Right    Hon.    Laid, 

Chewton  IMory,  B»th 
Carrick,  Kur.  J.  a.  Hid  Lane,  South- 

Carrick.   W.,  Esq.,  1,   Lonsdale  Stmt, 

CarliJe 
Carter,  Jame^  Esq.,  Pet^  Cury,  Cam- 
Carter,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Ashfield,  Ripoa 
Carthew,0.  A.,  Esq.,  F.3.A.,  Uiltield, 

Kast  Dereham 
Cart  Wright,  Samuel,  Eaq.,  32,  Old  Bni^ 

lington  Street 
Caton.  R.  &.,  Esq.,  F.S.L.,  Unioa  Clubt 

PaUMaU 
Chester,  Kev.  OrevUle  J.,  1,  Bloomaburr 

Court,  W.C, 
■Chiche:iter,  Robert,    Esq.,    The    BaU, 

Barnstaple 
Chorch,  H.  P..  Eui,  The  Umu,  South- 
gate 
Clark,    a.    T.    E«],    F.3.A^    Sowlaia 

House,  Dowlaia 
*CUrke,  Somen,  Kaq.,  9,  Delaliay  Strae^ 

Westminster 
ClaydoD,   Rev.   B.  A.,  S,  Soutli  Row, 

Blackheath 
Clutterbuck,    Robert,    Eoq,    S,    Great 

Cumberland  Place 
Coateo,  Rev.   R.  P.,  The  Vicarage,  Di- 

reutb,  Dsrtfotd 
Cubb.  W.  H.  Esq.,   28,   Eassi  Street^ 

Stnod 
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'Compton,   Rev.   Lord   Alwyna,    H.A., 

Caatla  Athb; 
*Cookfl.  P.  &  UbtIw,  Esq.,  OwrtoQ,  Don- 

Ccx>k8.   W.  H.,  Esq  ,  Q.C..  F.S.A .  42, 

Wicapole  Street 
Cooke,  Rev.  WiItiun,F.3.A.,  Bill  Houm, 
Wimbledon 
'Coopor,  Sir   Daniel.  Bart.,  20,  Princes 
Oftrdtus,  Kaightabridge 
Cooper,  Lieut  Col.,  E.  H.,  H.P.,  43  Port- 
Cooper,  Hay,  Esq.,  Dumngton  House, 
WjmbledoD 
'Corbet,  A.  Q.,  £«!.,  The  OroTe,  Aah- 

•Cornthw»ita,  He».  T„  M.A.,  W»ltli»ro- 

CottoD,  W.,   Bm].,  Natioiul   ProTuiai^ 

Bank,  Exeter 
Cowrit,   Hra.   Jkme^    The   Orov*,   SJd- 

inoutli 
Coi,  Lieut-Col  Fordwioh,  Cauterbury 
Coxa.   Iter.   H.  0.,   BodleiAU    Librarr, 

Otford 
Crabbe,  W.  R,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  E«t  Won- 

ford,  Hearitrae,  Ezetsr 
Crsian,  Rot.  J. ,  Chaplain  to  the  Forcea, 


Port4 


tilth 


*Cubitt,  George,  Bk].,  H.P.,  17,  Prinoea 


Dalton.  E..  Etq..  D.CL,  F.3.A..  Dun- 
kirk Manor  Houoe,  Amberle;,  Stroud 

Dand,  HidJIeton,  £«].,  Hawkale;,  Am- 
ble. Acklington 

Damley,  Tbe  Earl  of,  Cobhom  Hall, 
OntTesend 

Dave; ,  E   C,  Esq.,  Wantage 

DaTld.  C.  W.,  Eaq,  Luke  Street, 
Cardiff 

DaTidson.  J.  B.,  Esq.,  4,  Old  Building*, 
Lincola'a  Inn 

DaTidsun,  AL  a.,  Eaq.,  se,  Potchester 

Dawn  >7,  Hon.  P.,  Bemingboruugfa  Hall, 
York 

Deane,  Rev.  J.  R,  H.A.,  F.&A.,  IS, 
Sion  Hill.  Rath 

Delf,  Captain  Great  Bentley,  Colches- 
ter 

Devoo,  The  Earl  of,  Powderham  Castle. 

Dewing,   B.    M.,  Esq.,   Bur;  St.   Ed- 
munds 
Dckeos,  C.  S.,  Esq.,  Coothunt,   Hor- 

DickiusoD,  F.  H„  Esq..  F.S  A.,  US, 
St.  George's  Square,  Pimlico 

Dubsiin,  Charles.  Esq.,  Broome  Park, 
Betehwurth,  Keigata 


Dodd,  Samuel,  Esq.,  ST,  Eentiah  Town 

Koad,  N.W. 
Doe.   Oeorje,   Esq.,   Oreat  Torrington, 

North  Uevon 
Doravile,    Sir    Charles,    Bart.,    Sautrj 

Court,  Dublin 
•Donaldson,  T,  L.,  Esq.,  21,  Upper  Bed- 
ford Place 
Douglas,  Rer.  W.  W.,  H.A.,  Salwarpe, 

Droitwich 
DoTer,  The  Bishop  of.  The   Precincta, 

Canterbuiy 
Dowker,  O.,  Esq,,  Stourmonth  Houaa, 

Wingbsm.  Kent 
Drake,  Dr.  H.  H..  Fowey 
Drake,    Sir    WillUm     Henry,     K.C  B , 

F.S.A. ,  1G,  Clanricarde  Oardena,  Hvds 

Park 
Drake,    Sir   William    Kiehard,    F.S.A., 

12,  Princes  Gardens 
*Du  Cane,  Major,  Brentwood 
Duckin,  A.  J.,  Esq.,  Dartford 
Durlacher,    Henry,    Esq.,    134,   Harley 

Street 
Dyke,  Rev.  W,,ED.,B»gendon  Beotoiy, 

Cirencester 
*Djne,Rev.  J.  B.,  D.D.,  Bighgate 

Earle.  Rev.  J.,  Swanswiofc,  Bath 
Edkina.  W..  EBq.,12,  Charlotte  Strest, 

Park  Street.  Bristol 
EgerU>n,SirP)iiU|>deValpBaGrey,Ba[t., 

MP.  Oulton  Park  Tarporley 
Egcrton,  The  Hon,  Wilbraiiam,   M.P,, 

*5,  RutUnd  Gats 
Ellacumbe,  Ker.  H.  T.,  F.S.A.,  L'lyat  St. 

Genrfte,  Topabam 
Elsted,  W.  P,,  Esq.,  13,  Snaipte  Street, 

Dover 
Etwell,  A.  H,,   Esq,,  17,  New  StrMt, 

Spring  Gardens 
EnniibiUen,  The  Earl  of.  Enniakillen 
Eatcoiirt,  Rev,  Edmund  E„   K.SA.,  7, 

Newbold  Terrace  East,  Lwnington 
Evane.  Henry  Jones,  Esq  ,  Brecon  Old 

Bank,  Canliff 
Evans.  John.  Esq,,  F,^A.,  Naah  Hilli, 

Hemel  Hempstead 

FaoBhawe,  J,  Q.,  Esq.,  Board  of  Trade, 

Whitehall 
'Farrer,  Ulivcr  W.,  Esq,  Binnsgar  Hilt, 

Wareham 
FeatherstoB.  John.  Esq.,  Jun,,  F.S.A,, 

Eastgate,  High  Street.  Warwick 
Fellowea,  F.  P..  Esq,,  24,  Maw  Street, 

Spring  Gardens 
Felton,  W.  B.,  Esq.,  Holmesdule  House, 

Nutfleld 
'i'eoton,  Jamea,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Chipping 

Campden 
Ferguson,  Robsrt.  Esq.,  Uoreton,  Car- 
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FanuMon,  June*,  Eiq.,  SO,   Lugliun 

Ferrey,    BenjamiD,    Eaq,,    F.3  A.,    8, 

Trinit;  Pliice.  Uhuing  Cniu 
Ferre;.  K.  B .  Eaq.,  iS,  loTemeM  Ter- 

nee,  KenBington  Ganlnu 
'FfftriogtoD,  Hiu,  WordeD,  iiekr  Pmton, 

L^Dcanhira 
Ffoulkea,  W.  Wjune,  Ew}.,   H,  QUnlej 

Plww,  ChnUr 
Piaher,  Edward,  Emu.,  BlKkmora,  Sid- 
mouth 
Fiiher,  R.,  Ek].,  Hilltop,  Midbunt 
Fitoh,    Eober^    Swj,,    F.Q.S.,    F.8.A, 

Norwich 
Flotchcr,    E.   Soott,   Eaq.,   KingBirooit 

WeMdiffs  Koad,  Suuthport 
Fleury,  The    Count    de.   The  Hanaion 

Houw,  8iruucoinl» 
Floyd,    W.,    Kk).,   London  InlUtutaon, 

Fiutburj  Ciroiu 
Floyer,  J.,  Eaq.,  U.P.,  Stafford  Houaa, 

lJoToh«ater 
'Foljambe,  Cedl  O.  SaTills,  Eaq  ,  Cock- 

glode,  Ollerton,  Notta 
Fxllett,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  The  Cloie,  Ezstar 
Forator,  WilLam,  K»q..  Carliaia 
FortQiim,  C.  D,  K,  Kw^.,  F.S.A.,  Stan- 

mora  Hill,  MiddloMX 
Fowler  Rev.  J.  T.,  H.A.,  HalDsld    HiH, 

Durtum 
Foi,    Hajoi^aaoona  A.   Laos,  P.S.A., 

QuUdford 
Fox,   F.  F.,    Eaq.,  Madelejr  Houaa,  12, 

Pembroke  Road,  Clifton 
Foi,  Rav.  R.  Stota,  Uorringar,  Bory  3t. 

Edmunda 
Fozoroft,  E.  T.  D.,  ^,,  Hinton  Chai~ 

terhouae,  B<th 
*Franka.  AuguBtuBW..Ew}.,  F.8A.,  lOS, 

Victoria  Sti'aet,  Weatminater 
Freake,  0.  J.,   Eaq.,  Uromoell  Houaa, 

Eanaington 


■FrMman,  Kdwanf  A. ,  Eaq.,  1LA.,D.C.L., 

Somarlaace,  Walla 
French,  Bar.  B.  Valpy,  LL.D ,  F.».A., 

Thv  Oiammu-  Sohooi,  Huntingdon 
Pr«t«,    H.    Tampla,    Eaq.,  H.D.,   14S, 

Harley  Straat 
FraaUflidd,    Edwin,    Eaq,    F&k.,    IS, 

TaTiton  Street,  W  C. 
Fnabfield,  W.  D.,  Eaq.,  64,  Waatboume 

Tainoe 
Float.  Meadowa,  Eaq.,  St  John^a  Hotu^ 

Chaetw 
FuniiM,    T.   S.,   Eaq.,  S7,    Ponfaeater 


Qilliog,  BeT.  J.    C,  H.A.,   Panonage, 
Ro«lieTTilte 

Qljn,  Hon.  Sidney  Carr.  S,  Koaingtmi 
Oardena  Terrace 

Qudwin,   K.  W.,  Bm).,  F.S.A.,  8,  Vic- 
toria C'tuunben.  Victoria  street,  S.W. 

Oolding  Charley  Eaq.,  Heathcota  Hoiua, 
Homford 
'OoDne,  W.,  Eaq.,  Ozlord  and  Cambiidga 
Club 

Oooden,    J.    C,    Eaq.,    3S,    Tanatook 

Qoatenhofer,  C.  T..  Eaq^  Lautd  Bank, 

Oxton.  B  rkenhaad 
Oraham,   Cyril  C,   Eaq.,  9,  Cleraland 

Row,  St  Jamea'a 
Giant,  Col.  B.  Fitiherbert,  Eltham 
Orazabrook,    H.     &.,     Ek].,     Pednian, 

Stourbridge 
Oreavea,  C.    Sprengel,   Eaq,   Q.C.,  11, 

Blandford  Square 
Greeo,    Ber.   J.   IL,    M.A.,     BeaiioioDt 

Street 
Crice,  Rev.  W.,H.A.,?herbonw,  Warwick 
Oriffltha,    Arthur     l-Mward,     Eaq.,    2fi, 

Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park 
Orifficha,    Hia    Conway,    Caireg    Lyd, 
Holyhead 
■QrilGtha,  Rev.  John,  St  Qiha,  Oxford 
■Ount,   Edwin,    Eaq,   LLJ>.,  Ooorille 

and  Catua  College,  Cambridxe 
*QuiBe,  Sir  Wimaa,  BarL,  Elmon  Cooit, 

Olouoeater 
"Gumey,  Daniel,  bq.,  Bunoton,  King'a 

Gumey,  J.,  Eaq.,  Bpowaton  Hall,  Nor- 


HaUatone,  Kdwaid,  Beq.,F.S.A.,  Waltai 

Hall,  Wakefield 
HakewilL  J.    H.,   Eaq.,    80,   InvantMa 

I'errace 
HamUton,  E.,  Eaq.,  M.D.,  B,  Portoptl 

Street.  Groavenur  Square 
Hamond,Ci^  Phili|i,  Mouasfaold  Hoaaa, 

Norwich 
Hamond,  W.  P.,  Eaq.,  Jnn.,  Pampiafmd 

Hall.  Cambridge  ' 
Hankey,  S(«pheD  Aleia,  Eaq.,  Baaulieo, 

Haatinga 
Harding,   UauL-CoL   WUItam,    Upoott 


aroataple 
Be*. T  W, 


W.,  IfJL..  CadbUTj 
Houaa,  Cungraabary,  Briatol 
■Hardwick,    P.   C,    Eaq..    I,    Hereford 
Oardena,  Oxford  Stnet 
Hare,  Mn.,  Edjnton  Phoe,  Atewidr* 
Boad,  Noihiton 
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*H>rUnd,  KeniT  Seatoo,  Eta.,  Brampton, 

York 
fiuria,  Min,  43,  Eldon  Creaaent,  Een- 

■ington 
HuTuoo,  Ten.  ArchdeacoD,  Fraoiocta, 

CaoterbuTy 
HtirruKm,  Robert,  Esq.,  Londua  Library, 

12.  St  James's  Square 
•Harrison,  W.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Samleebury 

Hall,  Preston 
Bart,    Ubsrles.    Biq.,    Barboma    Hall, 

BirmUigb*nt 
Hart,  W.  H..  Eaq..  F.S.A.,  Overcliffe, 

lloiberville 
Barrey,  William  March,  ^  ,  Bedford 
Huaall,  Henry,  Esq.,  Chester 
Hawkins,  George,   Esq.,  2S,  City  Road, 

Finsbury  Square 
Hawkios,  Uev.  Herbert,  B^toD  Reotory, 

Buiy  St.  Edmunds 
BawkioB,  M.  Kbode,  Esq.,  Privj  CouDoil 

Ufflce 
■HawkiDS,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Bignor  Park,  Pet- 
worth 
Haydon,  Fnmk  Scott,  Esq.,  Tbe  Public 

Record  OfGce 
Hajward,  Mn,,  Beaumont  House,  Ue- 

Heotbcote,  Rer.  GUbert,   1,  Northfield. 
Hyde 


Bendenon,  John,  Esq.,  F.3.A.,  3,  Uon- 

tague  Street,  Rusaell  Square.   (Hon, 

Trtat.) 
Heofre;,  Bedry  W.,  Esq.,  20,  Pembroka 

Road,  Eenungton 
'Henry,  Mitchell,  Rnq.,  U.P.,  Stntbeden 

House,  Knigbtabridge 
Hereford,  The  Viscouat,  Tregoyd  Hay, 

Brecknockshire 
Serriea,  I'he  Lord,    Everinghant  Park, 

Everinghun 
Hemtt,  John,  Esq  ,  Lichfield 
'Haywood,     jamea,    Esq.,    AthenKum 

Ulub 
Heywuod,    S..    Esq.,     171,    Stanhope 

Street,  Harapstead  Road 
•Hill,  Rot. 

Harlow 
Hill,    Henry,    Esq.,  F.S.A.,   2,    Curzon 

Street,  U  ay  fair 
Bill,  Rev.  J.  Hsrwood,  F.S.A.,  Cranoe 

HeotoTj,  Hailet  Harborou;^ 
Hill,  Lieut -t'ol.,  Rookwocd,  LhutdafF 
ilill.   Hiss,  Aaby  Lodge,  Castle  Bead, 

Putney 
Hilton,    James,    Esq.,    60,    Montagus 

•Hippesley,   H.,  Esq.,  Lambonte  Plaoe, 
Uungwford 
Boore,  Cnpt.  Edward,  2,  Lincoln  Place, 
Upper  Orattan's  Hill,  Cork 
VOL.  XZXIIL 


,  U.A.,  Sheering  R«otory, 


'Hoare,    Richard,   Esq.,    Marden    Hill, 

Hertford 
HodgsoQ,  He».  J.  T.,  M.A.,  Stsiodrop, 

DarlingtoQ 
Bolland,  Sn.,  Colchester 
Bulmes.R.  H.,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  The  Library, 

Windsor  Caatle 
Hope,   A.   J.   B.,   Esq.,  H.P.,   D.C.L, 

F.3.A.,   I,   Connauaht   Place,    Hyde 

Park 
*Uomer,  J.   F.   Fortescue,   Esq.,   UelU 

Park.  Somerset 
Homyold,      Charles      aandoli;h,     Ktq , 

Blaokmora  Hark,  Uiiton-ou-Sevem 
'Hughes,  Thomas,  Esq.,   F.».A.,   Qrore 

I'enace,  Chester 
Hutme,  Edwivd  Charles.  Esq.,  3,  Wood- 
bridge  Road,  Ouildford 
HiiDt,   John,    Esq.,    IBfl,    New    Bond 

Street 
Hunter,  Mrs.,  TS,  Belaize  Park  Qardens, 

KW. 
Hurst  George,  Esq.,  Bedford 
Uusaey,  Edward,  Esq,,  Scotney  Csslle, 

Hurst  Green 
Hiusey,   B.   C,   Esq.,   F.S.A-,   Barbie- 
down,  Canterbury 
Hutcbiugs,    Hubert,   Baq.,    31,    Chester 

Street,  Orosrenor  Plaoe 
Huyshe,  Wentworth,  Eaq.,  8,  Pelham 

Place,  S.W. 


•Jackson,  Rer.  W.,  K.K.  F.3.A.,  7,  Park 

Villas.  St.  Giles'  Uoad  East,  Oxford 
James,  F.,  Esq.,  190,  Cromwell  Road, 

aw. 

James,  Jamea,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  26,  Upper 

Wimpole  Street 
•James,   Rot.    Thomaa,   M,A,    F.S.A., 

fletjierthong,  Huddenfield 
Jarvis,  Ker.   Edwiu,  M.A.,    Hackthom, 

Lincoln 
Say,  John  LiTingstone,  Esq.,  Conserra- 

tiTS  Club 
JeiTeraon,   Rev.   J.   D.,   M.A.,  Thicket 

Priory,  York 
Jenkin^  Hilton  Thomas,  Esq.,  6,  Daw- 
son Place,  Baysnater 
Jeremy,    Walter    D.,    Esq.,  U.A.,   10, 

Nexr  Square,  Linoolu's  Inn 
Jerris.  Rev.   W.  Henley,   28,   Holland 

Park,  Notting  IliU 
Jerroise,  Sir   J.    Clarke,    Bart,  U.P., 

Idsworth  Park,  Horiidean 
•Jei-niake,  Bbt.  J  .T.  W,  D.D., -Rugby 
•Jodrell,  Her.  Sir  Edward  Repps,  Bart, 

64,  PorUuid  Place 
Johnson,  Mrs.,  Braintree 
Jones,  J.  Cots,  Esq.,   F.S.A.,  Loiley, 

Warwick 
JotHB,J.  Winter,   Esq.,  P.S.A.,  British 

Museum 

3  P 
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JoDM,  R«T.    John   Lawii,  H.A^   The 

Ticuags,  Aberdara,  Olamaijnn 
Joaea,  Thoinu,  £«].,  F.8^,  CheeUum 

Libnuy,  Hancheeter 
Jonn,    W.,   Ksq ,   Davon    and   Exster 

IiutitutioD,  Exeter 
JosliD,   O.,   Etq.,  Btnmlej  Road,  Col- 

Eeeoe.  Charlaa  SftiDusI,  E«q.,  It ,  Qncen't 

Koad  Vittt,  Chelaea 
Kail,  Cbu-ln  Frederick,  Em}.,  8,  Caitle 

Strtwt,  HulbuTD 
*KeTT.  Hra.  Alexander,  t,  Duchen  Street, 

Portland  Place 
Kenhaw,  W.  W.,  Fjq..  M.D.,  Kinenton 
Eeraiake,  Thomu,  Eaq.,  U.Weit  Park, 

Hfirtol      • 
'SeitertoD,  Lord,  Casewick,  Stamford 
Keyaer.  C,  Keq..  MarT7  Hill.  Btuhn 
KiD%     Charles    William,    P^.,    &LA., 

Trinity  College,  Cambrirlga 
King.  Kev,  E.,  M.A.,  Lauooeston 
Knight,  C.  J.,  Eaq.,  li,  ArBjleSlxMt.W. 
■Knill,  Stuart,  Eaq.,  Tha  CTOuletain-the- 

OioTB,  Blackheath 
Kaooker,  Edward,  Eaq.,  The  PaUant, 

Lung,   Darld,    Eaq.,   Signet    library, 

Edinbaigb 
LaineoD,   Uenrj,  Eaq.,    CoUey  Uanor, 

lADglioma,  Jobn   B.,   Eaq.,    Outwood 
Hall,  Wakefield 
■Leaf,  Cbarlei,  Eaq.,  Faini  Hill,  Cebtum, 

Lee,  J.    Edward,    Eaq.,    F.S.A.,   Villa 

Syracuiie,  Torquay 
LeM7,  MaJoT-aeaeral  Sir  Henry,  CE, 

K.C.M.Q.,   82,   Queen's  Qate,  South 

Kenaingtcoi 
Lcgh.  O.  C,  Eaq.,  High  L^h,  Knutaford 
L^h,  J.  Pennington    Legh,    Eaq.,  U^- 

ncwl  Homw.  St.  John's  Park,  Kyde 
'Leigh,  Lord,  Stonelaigh  Abbey,  Warwiok 
U  Keui.  J.  H.,  Eaq.,  Hi,  Sadler  Street, 

Durham 
'Lennard,  Col.  J.    F.,  F.S.4.,  Wiokham 

Court,  Uroinley,  Kent 
*Lewia,  Thomaa  Uaytor,   Eaq.,  12,  Ken- 
sington Gardens  Square 
Lhoyd,  Alexander,  Eaq  ,  Kawton  Abbot 
■Lingard,  J.   R.,  Esq,  Kayfield,  Shaitr 

Isnda,  Broniley,  Kent 
Loch,  Q.,  Esq.,  2,  Westminater   Cham. 

here,  Victoria  Street 
Lockwood,   H.  T.,   Esq.,  10,  Lincobi's 

/nn  Fitlda 
Lottie,  Itev.  William  John,   57,   Upper 

Berkeley  Street 
■Long.  Robert  K.,  E*).,  Donrtan  Hall, 

Borvich 


Long,  W„   Eaq.,    FjS.A.,   Wnt    Bay, 

Wringt/in,  near  Bristol 
*Lowndea.  Q.  A.,  £»{.,  BarTingtoci  Hall, 

Harlow 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  H.P.,F.S.A., 

IS,  Lombard  Street 
LoooTich,  Antonio,  Conte  da,  Cardiff 
Lukia.  J.  Walter,  Esq.,  St  Vuav,  pria 

UorUii,  Flnisterre 

H'Caul,  Rer.  Dr.,  Toronto,  Canada 
tt'lnuea,      Donald,      Esq.,      Hamilton, 

Canada  Wnt 
H'Ken■i^  John  Whitefoord,  Ek].,  IB, 

Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh 
■Hackiulay,  D.,  Esq..  6.  Oteat  WMtrm 

Temce,  HiUhead,  Olaagow 
Maclean,    Sir    John,     F.S.A.,   Bioknor 

Court,  Coieford 
HcClure,  Rer.  E.,  ST,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Uaddison.    Kev.    O.,  U.A.,   Richaid'a 

Castle.  Ludtow 
Hair.   Qeorge  J.   J.,  Esq.,  41,   Upper 

Bedford  Place 
■Ualcolm.  Jobn,  Ew).  (of  PoltoUoch),  7, 

Great  Stanhope  Street,  Mayfair 
Manning,  HeT.  C.  R.,  The  Rectory,  Dia 
Usiining,  Frederick,  Eeq., Byron  Lodge, 

Leamington 
UanaSeld,  The   Barl    of,  Caen  Wood, 

Hampetead 
Harsh,   J.    Fitrhett,    Eaq.,    Hardwick 

House,  Chepstow 
Martineau,      John,      Eaq.,       Heck&ald, 

WinchGeld 
Matthews.  J.  H  ,  Esq.,  Hi,  Hariey  St. 
Uaulererer,    Miaa     Ann,     The     Xall, 

Armagh 
Hay,  Thomaa,  Eaq. ,  UrCord  House,  TFar- 

rington 
Hayer,   Jooeph,    E»i.,    F.3.A.,    Lord 

Strost,  Liverpool 
Heade,  Rev.  Canon,  CaMle  Gary 
Meredith,  Rev.  R.   J.,  H.A.,    HaUtock 

Vicange,  Yeovil 
Helcslfe,  F.  H,  Esq.,  loglethonie  BaU, 

Wisbech 
Uicklethwoite,  J.  T.,  Ek].,  F.S.A.,  «, 

Delahay  Street  S.W. 
Uil«,    WiLiam,    Esq.,    Dix'a     Fletda, 

Exeter 
Hills,  A.,  Esq.,  84,  Hyde  Park  Gardens 
Hilla,  R,  Eaq.,  34,  Quaen'a  Gate  Tec^ 

race,  a.W. 
Milm.n,  U.   Salisbuiy,  Eaq.,  1,  Cr»«rley 

Place,  Onslow  Gardens 
Uitchell,    F.     J,    Esq.,     Llaofreohb 

Orange,  Caerleon 
Hoody,  J.  J.  P.,  Esq..  ScarbonMigfa 
Hoorhoiwe,  Chnatopber,  Esq.,  S7  Bua- 

ton  Grere.  Claiighton,  Birkcohoxl 
Horant,  Alfred,  Esq.,  83,  Virgima  Rosd, 

Leeds 
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Morgan.    OcUviiu,    Esq.,    1 0,    Clurlu 

Street,  St.  JamsBB  Square 
HcrriB,  Kdti'ard  Howie;,  E«q.,  Oungrog 

Cottage,  Welshpool 
HurriBDn,    Alfred,    Uaq.,    16,    Carlton 

House  Terrace 
Uimdy,     Williatn,    Eaq.,     MarkaatoD, 

Derby 
Hurray,  A.  J.,  Esq.,  Dnited  Uliiv«raity 

Club 
Murray,  Jobo,  Eaq.,  AtbemArle  Street 
Mjlne.  B.  W.,  Eiq..  F.K.S,  21,  Wliite- 

haU  Place 

Vanaon.  John,  Esq  .  Toira  Clerk.  Carlisle 
Heave's    The    Hon.    Lord,    Cliariutte 

Square,  Hdinburgh 
NeleoD,  Park,  Ifaq.,  11,  Easaz   Street, 

Strand 
Keabitt,    Alexander,     Eaq.,     OtdLmds, 

UckSeld 
•Newton,  C,  Esq.,  C.B.,  British  Mueeuni 
Niblett,  John   D.  T.,   Esq.,   Haresfield 

Court,  Stonahouse 
Nichol,  Frederick  J.,  iiaq.,  120,  Uarley 

Street 
Nicholi,  Ura,  Holmwood  Park,  Doik- 

ing 
Niohola,    Rev.   W.   L.,  H.A.,    F.S.A., 

Wuodlanda,  Bridgwater 
NichuUoD,  Jomea,  Esq.,  ThelwaU  Hall, 

Warrington 
NigbtiugalB,  James    B.,  Eaq.,    F.S.A., 

Wilton.  Salisbury 
Nortli,  T.,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Laicester 
•Nortliumberlaod,    The  Liuke   o(,    3yon 

House,  Islewortb 
Norton,  John.  Esq., 21, Old  Bond  Street 
NurtuQ,  Captun  Lowndea  &.,  Carlun 

Club 

•Oakea,  H.  P.,  Esq.,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Club,  Pall  Uall 

Oddl,  W.,  Esq.,  -U,  Uiahop  Street, 
CoTontry 

Okee,  IfBT.  Richard,  D.D.,  Kiug's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge 

Oldaeld,  t<xlniund,  Esq.,  U.A.,  IB,  Thur- 
loe  Squire 

Ouvry,  f.,  Esq.,  12,  Quean  Anne  Street, 
CaTenilisb  Si^uare 

Oirea,  Kev.  U.  H.,  M.A.,  Marks  Te; 
Rectory,  Culchester 

0»ley,  Kev.  W.  H.,  M.A.,  Grewelthor|ie 
Vicarage,  Kipon 

Page,  Charles  Harrison,  Esq.,  Dulwich 

Hiiuse,  Cardiff 
•Paget,  T,  TnriJu",  Esq.,  Huniberetone, 

Leicester 
FalQisr,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  Oreat  Yarmouth 
Parker,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  C.B,,  377, 

titnmd 


Parish,  J.,  Eaq.,  8,  Head  Street.  Colche^M 

Parnell,  H.,  Eaq.,  S,  New  Square,  Lin- 
coln's Inn 

Parnell,   John,   Esq.,   Hadham  House, 
Upper  Clapton 

Parry,   '1'.     (Jambier,    Eaq.,    Highnam 
Court.  OloucesUn- 

Payne,  Rpy.,  E.,  M.A.,  oare  of  Rev.  W. 
Finah,  Burmington,  ShJpston-on  Stour 

Pearson,  Ker.  Hugh,  Sunning  Vicarage, 
Heading 

Peckitt,   Henry,   Esq.,    Cailtoa    Hura- 
thwaite,  Tbirsk 

Peckovur,  Jonathan,  Esq.,  Wisbech 

PeokoTcr,  WiUUni,  Eeq.,   FJJ.A.,  Wis- 
bech 
'Pepys,  Edmund,  Esq.,  20,  Portland  Place 

PeUt,  UUs,  LichSeld 
•Pato,  Sir   Uurton,   Bait.,   S,    Victoria 
Chambers 

Phillipa.  Ciiptain  F.  Uoyd,  Penty  Park, 
Haverfordwest 
■PhiUi|.s,  Hobe^^  Esq.,  5,  Queen's  Rood 
West,  Kegcnb's  Park 

Philpot,  Her.  W.  D.,  M.A.,  HamilUin 
Place,  Ijeamington 

Pierpoiot,  Benjamin,  Esq..  St.  Austin's, 


War 


ngton 


Pigot,    Rev.    Hugh,    M.A.,   Streathuu 

Keotory,  Ely 
Pioney,  Colonel.  30,  Berkeley  Square 
•Plowes,  J.   H.,  Esq.,  US,  York  lermce, 

Regent's  Park 
Ponting,  William,  Esq.,  Woreeater 
Pooley,  Charles,  Esq-.  F.R-C.a,  Raglan 

Circus.  Weston-super-Mare 
PortiU,  Wyndham  S.,  Esq.,  Ualshanger, 

Basingstake 
Potts,  Frederick,  Fsq.,  Cheater 
■Puwcil,    Francis,    Esq.,    1,    Cambridge 

Square 
Poynter,    Ambrose,     Esq.,   8,    Marina 

Plane,  Dover 
Prall,    H.,    Jun.,    Esq.,   Town    Clerk, 

Rochester 
Prichord,  Kev.  Hugh,  Dinam  Oaerwen, 

Anglesey 
Pullan,  K.   Poppelwell,  Esq.,  87,  Har- 

oourt  Terrace,  W. 
Pulleine,  J., Esq.,  Clifton  Castle,  Beilale 
Posey,   fi.  i-idoey,   Eaq.,  Pusey  Huusa, 

Pye,   O.  Qard,   Esq.,   Bank  Buildings, 
Culcheater 

•Radford,  Dr.  W.,  Sidmouth 

Itamsilen,  tSir  Jamee,  Barruw-ia-Fumesa 
•Ranutden,  Sir  John,  Hart.,  9,  Upper 
Krui'k  Street,  W. 

Randal.  J     L.,    Esq.,    Bclton    House, 

Ranking.  B.  Montgomerie,  Fjq.,  7,  The 
Uall,  Park  RuiuJ,  Haven'tuok  Hill 
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Katcliir,    Chni 

Edgliwtun 
Be>d,  Qeoeral  John  Ueredith,  cm  of  F. 

R  Stophena,  lisq  ,  1,  TrBfalgu  Sqiiar« 
Bernardson,  Uev.  J,  Biroh,  H.A,,  Cveby 

Rectory,  Stamford 
Reynolds,  J.,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Red- 

Und,  IhisCol 
Bile;,  Henry  T.,  Esq.,  U&inliAult  Haute, 

Criacent,  Croydon 
RipuD,  The  Hu^uii  of,  Studley  Royal, 

KiviugMD,  W.  John,   Ek^.,  180,  E*z\'i 

Court  Rood,  South  Keuiington 
lUvington,  Willuiai,  I'Jq.,  2y,  Phillimo.o 

Oikrdeni,  3outli  Keo^ngtun 
Bobertaou,  J.,  Esq.,  1,  BauLend,  South- 

wark,  S-li. 
Robinaon,  C.  B.,  Esq.,  FrooktoD  Oiwige, 

Sbrewnbury 
RobJDUon.  J.  Bljbbc,  Esq,  Weatwoud, 

Rugers,  J.  J,,  Esq.,  PenroM,  Helatun 
ntt^ra.  Dr.  N.,87,  SoutU  Street.  Eieber 
Kolla,  Joba  AUim,  Esq.,  Ths  Heudre, 

MllDlDOUth 

Roote.  Geurge,  Eaq.,  2,   AMej  Plaoe, 

Victoru  Street 
Robs.  Henry,  K«q„  F.3.A.,  Muiur  Hoiue, 

SKUuoomba 
Rone,  J.  Brauking,  Eaq.,  16,  Lockyer 

Str«et,  Plymouth 
RuMell,  Bbt.  J.  Fuller.  B.C.L..  F.S.A., 

4,  Urmondd  Terrace,  Kegent's  Park 
RuUey,  J.   L.,  Eeq,  G,  Great  Nawpuii 

Street,  Long  Acre 
Hyland,  J.   Paul,  Esq.,  TbelweU,  Ww 

riogtoD 

■^iabury.  The   Lord   Biihop    of,   The 

Palace,  Salisbury 
Solvin,  AnOioDy,  K«<|.,  F.S.A.,  Hanka- 

folii,  Femhurst,  Hiiaclmure 
Scarth,  Kev.  Prebendary,  H.A.,  Wriug- 

tou,  Bristol 
Scott,  Sir  George  Gilbert,  F.3.A.,  81, 

Sliring  Garden  a 
Scott,   Lord   Heiiry,    M.P.,    3,   Tiloey 

Street 
fcjtt.  Sir  Sibbald,  D.,  Bart,  F.S.A.,  The 

Kims,  Bracknell,  berka 
Scott,  J.  R,  Esq.,  Clevelanda,  Wallham- 

Eeel,  A.   H.   Moljneui,  Hsq.,  SliDdoD 

Uouae,  Leanungton 
SelLiy,  Major  Luard,  Tbe  Mote,  Tghtbam, 

Tonbrldge 
Bfaadwell,  Oajley,  Ksc).,  2,  Great  Queen 

Street,  QiieeQ'a  3.|uare,  S.W. 
Sbaw,    Beqjauiia,    Esq.,    B,   Cambridge 

Bhi:)>nanl, 


LIST  OF  HEHBEB8  OF  THE 
,   WyddriogtoD, 


SberriS;  A.  C,  Eaq ,  Hetherdene,  Wey- 

Sbirley,  Evelyn  P.,  Eeq.,  F.S.A.,  Lower 
EatingtoD  Park,  Stratfurd-OD-Aron 

Skum,  K.,  Km.,  g,  King'a  Road,  Bedford 
Row 

Sini|Mon,  Rev.  S.,  The  Greaves,   Lan- 

Simpaon.  Rev.  W.SpaiTow,F.S.A.,D.D , 

im.  Kunoingt-iQ  Park  Hoad,  S.H. 
SioclajT,   K.,  KiMi,,  Uoodriogtuii  House, 

Paigutoo,  SouUi  DeroD 
Skrine,  H.:ury  D.,  Esq  ,  Warlsigh,  Kith 
Smu-ke,  SiJuey,  Eaq,  F.S.A.,  The  Hul- 

liea,  Tonbndge 
Smith,  Ladv,  3u,  Berkeley  Sqiuire 
Smith,  Hev.  A.   C,   U.A.,   Vatesbury, 

Smith,  R.  0.,  Esq.,  Curd's  Chambsre, 

Eichange  Alley,  Kingaton-oa-HuU 
Smith,  It.   U.  Sudeu,  Ksq ,  U.A.,  Suuth 

Keniingtun  Uuaeum 
Smith,    T.    Riigor,    Em).,    23,    Bedford 

Street.  Cuveut  Garden 
Smith,  W.J.  Bemhard,  Eaq„l,nuwden 

Buildings.  Temjile 
Sneyd,  Ht.v.  Walter.  H.A.,  F.3.A.,  Eeele 

HaU.  Neiroaatle.  SCaSbrdahira 
Sobey,  Q.  Ferris,  Esq.,  SO,  Paul  Street, 

•Sopw.th,  T.,  Fjq.,  F.aS.,  103,  Victoria 
fitreet 
Soutbey,  Reginald,  Esq.,U.D.,6,  Harley 

Spide,  Joaiab,  Eaq.,  Hawkayard  Park, 

Rugrlej 
SpiirreU,  Kev.  Frederick,  M.A„  Faulk- 

bourne,  Witbau 
Spurrell,  F.  G.  J.,  Esq.,  Leaoeaa  Heith, 

Belvedere 
Staoj  e,  Itev.  John,  M.  A.,  Sheffield 
Stanley,    Hon.    W.    Owen,   K.SA,    40, 

Oruavenor  Plaoa,  and  Panrhoa,  Uoly- 

Stcphens,  John,  Esq..  G,  Cheater  Temoe, 

Hei^nt'a  Pai^ 
Steph.na,  »e».  W.  II.  W-,  M.A,   Dmie- 

worth  Cottige  Chiobeater 
'Stavena,   Edm.,  Thus.  Esq.,  Blu^more 


Store;,  Thos.,   ^.,  WaatSeld  House, 

Laucaater 
StovJD,  Rev.  C.  F.,  59,  Warwick  Squan. 

SlW. 


Swinton,  A.   C, 
Diinae,  N.B. 
■Sykea,  ChiiBtopher,  Esq.. 


Kimmer^hame, 

Biiuit- 

Symunda,  G ,  Esq.   (Toin  Clerk),  Dor- 

cbeeter 
Syms,  W.,  Eaq.,  Hocbt.-ater 
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•Talbot  de  HilaUde,  Lord,  F.aA.,  UkU- 

hide  Cutis,  Dublin 
Talbot,   Keginild,    Em}.,    Bhoda    BiU, 

lijme  Regia 
T&ylar,  Uiobsel  H,  Eaq.,  Button  Hall, 

Tsjlor,  Thoa.  T.,  Eaq ,  The  Wjtbe,  Stoka 

Buhop,  Briftul 
Tempett,  Colonel,  Tong  Hall,  Leeds 
TboDuwon,  ScoTlUe,     Eaq.,    Avundole, 

AmptoD  Road,  Kdgbastou 
Ttiompsoo,   DariuB,  Eaq,,  Manor  House, 

Squirrel  Heath,  Romford 
Tboroe,  James,  Etq.,  T?.S.\.,  II,  ForteM 

Terrace,  Kentiah  Town 
ThonitoD,  H«T.  \V.,  M.A.,  Kingathorpe, 

Northampton 
ThxaitaB,  Hra.  W^  16,  Durham  Villaa, 

Keiutagton 
Toild,  C  S.,  K»q.,  Kingaton-upon-Hull 
Tulhunit,  John,  Eaq,  Ulecbruok,  Beck- 

Tomkinn,   Rev.   H.    O.,    Park    Lodge, 

WeBtoQ4iiper-Mare 
Tontli,  F.,  Esq. ,  The  BriorB,  Reigate 
Tneellu.  Walter  H.,  Eaq  ,  War  UtGce, 

Hone  Quarda 
TreTeljran,  Sir  Walter  C,  Bart,  F.3.A., 

WallingtOQ,  Morjietb 
Trevor,   Kev.   George  A.,   48,  Queen's 

Ganlena 
TrittoD,  U.  J^  Eaq.,  EweU  Hoiwe,  Ewetl, 

Sumy 
Trallo^e,    Arthur,    Esq.,    East    Oale, 

Lincoln 
Trollope.    Veo.     Archdeacon,     F.S.A., 

Leaaingham,  Sle&ford 
*Tuaker,  Ubarlu,  Eaq..  F.3.A,  Marlanda, 

lixetv.    (iron.  Stc ) 
Tucker,   Uaiwood,    Esq.,    Oxford    and 

Cambridge  Club 
Tucker,  Stephen,   Eaq.  (Kouge  Croii), 

Ueralda'     College,      Queen      Victoria 

Street 
Tudor,  Urs.  Lechmere,  SS,  Avon  Place, 

Warwick 
Tully,  T.  K.,  Esq.,  37,  StanaGeld  Road, 

Uniton 
Tumer,  Itobert,   Esq.,   1,  Paik  Square, 

Regent'a  Hark 
Tumer.KeT.S.  Blois.F.S.A.,  AllSauit's, 

Halesworth 
Turner,  T.,  Esq.,  Guj's  Hoepilal 
Tweddsll,    Geo.   U.,    Esq.,    Stokeltey, 

Yorka. 
'Terrell,  Edward,  Eaq.,  Berkln   Uanor, 

Horlun,  Slough 

Utting,  R.  B.,  Eaq.,  Si,  Camden  Road, 


Utting, 
N.W. 


'Vsrlej,  Hub  Emma,  4,  Hjldmay  Grave, 

Highbury 
Vaughan,  Henry,  Euq..  28,  CumbeTUDd 

Terrace,  Kegent'a  fark 
TeoablcM.   Itev.   K  Canon,  M.A.,  Pre- 

centory,  Uaooln 
•Vernon,  W.   F..  Eaq.,  HareBeld  Park, 

Uibridge 
Virtue,  Very  Rev.  Hon*.,  2,  Ashburtoa 

Villas,  Southaea 
Vyse,  Griffin  W.,  Esq  ,  Uooltan,  Punjab, 

Waite,  C.  D.,  Esq.,  8,  Old  Burlington 

.Street 
WaldroD,  Clement,  Esq.,  Church  Street, 

Carditr 
Waldy,  Rev,  J.  E.,  Spring  Orove  VilUa, 

Cheltenham 
Walker,    <Jeorge  J.    A.,    Eaq.,    Norton, 

Worwater 
Walker,  Rev.  Henry  Aston,  M.A.,  19, 

Leibam  lioad,  Keuaington 
Walmialey,  E  W.,  Esq.,  2t>,  Abingdon 

Street,  S.W. 
Walton,  Rev.  T.  laaak,  H.A.,  Ickleford 

Rectory,  tiitcbin 
Walpole,  Bon.  Henry,  Carlton  Club 
Walah,    Rev.    W.,    H.A.,   Great  Coates 

lieocory,  Great  Grimeby 
WarburtoD,  R.  E.  E.,  Eaq.,  Arle;  HaU, 

Nortbwicb 
Waniar,l{ev.J,Lee,Thorplttod,FakBnham 
Warren,  Rev.  E.  Walpole,  HA..,  Comp- 

toD  Hartin,  Bristol 
Warringtun,   Ibos.,    Esq.,   G,   Durham 

Villaa,  Pbillimore  Oardena 
•Waterton,  Edmund,  Esq.,  F.aA. 
'Wataon,  George  Lewia,   Eaq ,  Rocking- 
ham Castle,  Stamford 
Way,    Hon.    itn.,     S,     Wilton    Street, 

Groevenor  Place 
Webb,   H.,    Esq.,    Red   Stone    Uuor 

House,  lied  Hill 
Weir,  Archibald,  Eaq.,  H.D.,  St.  If uu- 

ghoea,  Malvern  Link 
Welman,    C.  N.,   Eaq.,  Norton  Manor, 

Taunton 
•West.  Chnrlee,  Esq.,  U.D.,  Ol.Wimpola 

Stieet 
Weitlake.  N.    H.  J..   Esq.,  P.S.A.,  The 

Goody  ear«,  Hendun 
Weatmiuater.  Very  Kev.  the   Dean   of. 

The  De.inery,  Wcatmioster  Abliey 
Weatun,   Itev.    G.    F,    Croaby    Ravena- 

worth,  Penrith 
Westwood,  J.  O.,  Esq,  Walton   Manor, 

Oxford 
•WhftUoy,  Buiton,  Esq,  Midford  Castle, 

Bath 
Wickham,  H ,  Esq.,  Strood,  Rochester 
Wike,  Geuige,Eaq.,  ELton  House,  Bury, 
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'IVilkiosoa,  Miia,  Honhun  Huad,  DorUng 
U'ilks.  Huv.  Tbeodure  C-,  Tba  Vicuage. 

Wukiog 
WiUaaiiiB,  ChorlcB  Hem?,  Esq.,  Clifford 
Home,  QueraBey 
•WiUwms,  Upt.  Bigua,  F.S.A.,  27,  Water- 
too  Crescent,  iJovar 
Williimu,  Ker.  U.,  The  Vicorsge,  Riug- 

WilliiuQi,    Herbert,     Eaq.,    Stiiuford, 

Dorchester 
WilliamwD,   Ber.   Arthur,   S,  Addison 

OardeoR,  3.W. 
Wilmott,  K.  W.,  Esq, 
Winmarluigb,  Loid.  33,  HiU  Stieet,  W, 


Winwood,  Rev.  H.  H.,   11,  CaTeodiah 

Crescent,  Beth 
Wood.    Kbt.    John    Rjle,   M.A,   The 

Close,  Worcester 
•Wood,  11.  U„  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.G.S., 

pBorhos  Uuiiae,  Kugby 
Woof,  U,,   Esq.,   F.S.A..,  Keddlstoue, 

Wofma,  BanmOeorgede,F.(lA.,F.Q.S., 
IT,  Park  Creacent,  Regsot's  Park 

Wright,  J.,  Esq.,  Temngton,  Yotkihire 

n'yaCt,  Rev.  C.  F.,  Brougliton  Itwttiiy, 
Banbury,  Oion 

Wynne,  W.  W.  K.,  Ekj.,  F.3.A.,  Pe- 
niarUt,  Towyn,  Meiioiwth 


SnuSCaiBINQ  societies,  £c 

Baltimore,  U.S.,  The  Peabody  Institution. 

Bats  Philosophical  and  Litsiary  Institutinn. 

BKDroHDBUiitE  Arclucoiogical  and  Arctiitectural  Suetety. 

BmsTOL,  City  library. 

Cambbidob,  Trinity  Col!^  Library. 

ChbibtUkIa,  Univcraity  Library. 

CUBK,  Queen's  College. 

LmcEBTBR  Liturary  booiety  and  Town  Huneum. 

liEiuBSTaiUHiHB  Archisological  and  Architeotunl  Society. 

LiBOoLB  Diocesan  ArciuBological  Society. 

LiHooLH  Library. 

Lo»l>OH — Antiquaries,  The  Society  of, 

British  Uusbum. 

The  Ihiyal  Institution. 

Corpomtion  Library. 
MaKOHiSTKR  Publio  Free  library. 
NKnctHTLE-oM-TiNn;  Liteiu?  and  Philosophical  Society. 

POWYBLANU  Club. 

SALianuitY,  The  Blackmore  Museum. 
ToBo.Nio,  University  of. 


Biblical  Archwology,  Society  of, 

Bbist^jl  ahd  Ulouoebtgrhhire  ArchDoologioal  Sodety, 

Biiiliau  Archnulogicol  Association. 

BucKiNOUAH  Architectural  and  ArchsMlogical  Sodety. 

CambblaM  Archmologica]  Association, 

IbELasd,  The  Koyal  Irish  Acadomy,  Dviblin. 

The  Hvyal  Historical  anil  ArchraologicBl  Aaaociktioii. 
KiLKENNT  ArchKological  Society. 
Khnti^h  ArchEcologiutd  Society. 
Lakqabbibe  and  (fuEBBiKE  Historical  Society. 
LOSOOH  Hoyal  Dnited  tfervico  Inatitutioa. 

Antiquaries,  'I'ho  Society  of, 
NeWoaSTLK-o.s-Ty.vB  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
RouK,  Institutio  di  Correspondenu  Arclueologica. 
SCOTLAKD,  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
SOHHBSKT  Arcbffiological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
SnsSKX  Archa!olugii»l- Society. 
WAsniNOXOK,  U.S.,  Bniithaoiuaa  Institution. 
YomilSHiRit  Archnological  Association. 
ZnKicH,  The  Society  of  Antiquarioa  of  Snitaerland. 
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HONORART  AND  C0RBE3P0NDINQ  MEMBERS. 
{Tht  HumAfr  of  British  Uonorary  and  Correyiondiitg  Membtit  it  Untiled  lo  Ten.) 

Ahin,  M, ,  Cooservateur  en  Chaf  de  la  Bibllothbque  Publique,  et Uembre  deL'AMdMnie 

Koj^e,  Gruuela. 
Baneroft,  Hon.  O.,  Hun.  F.3.A.,  Hew  York. 
BarthClenif ,  H.  Anatole  de,  Puris. 
Birch,  anmiiel,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Brit»h  Miifleiim,  fl'.C. 
Bock,  the  Very  Bev.  Dr.  Franz,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  Canon  of  Aii-la-Chnpelle, 
Boastetten,  Ths  Gorou  Ouitave  ds,  Hod.  P.S.A.,  Thun,  and  Berne,  Switzerland. 
C^meBina,  M.,  Vienna. 
Cbaboiiillet.    M.    Anatole,    Hon.    P.S.A.,    CoQMrrateur   dee    Hedailles  st    Autlque*, 

Biblioth&que  Impiriala,  Paria 
Deltpieire,  U.  Octave.  LL.D.,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  Secretaijof  Legation  and  Conaul-Qeneral 

tor  Belgium,  LoadoD. 
Peinjie,  U.  Aiiguatin,  Cnnservateur  de  la  Bibliothtque  et  du  Uuafie,  ATtgnon. 
DeKoBSi,  II  CaraliereQ.  B,  Hun.  F.3.A.,  Rome. 
De»r,  H.,  Hod.  F.S.A.,  Nauchttel,  Snitzerlaad. 
Fiorelli,  H  Commencifltorfl,  Hod.  F.S.A.,  Naplee. 

Gamicd.  II  Padre,  Hon.  F.S.A,,  Professor  in  the  Collegin  Romano,  Rnme. 
Gosuh,  M.  Charles  B.,  Attach^  to  the  LegatioD  of  H.  H.  the  King  of  Denmark,  London. 
BoEiadini,  Count  Oioraiiai,  Han.  F.3.A.,  Bologna. 
Gr^enwetl,  Rev.  W.,U.A.,  Durliam. 
Kellsr,  Dr.  Ferdinand,   Hon.  F.S.A.,  bte  Prerident  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquariea, 

ZOnoh. 
Lasteyrie.  Le  Comla  Ferdinand  de,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  Paria. 
Le  Men,  M.  R.  F.,  Archiviete  de'  Finisterre,  Quimper,  Britlany. 
Lepsius,  Dr.  Carl  R.,  Royal  Academy,  Berlin. 
Llndemohmit,  Dr.  Ludvrig.  Hon.  F.S.A.,  HayenM. 
Longpirier.  M.  Adriea  de.  Hod.  F.S.A, ,  Faria 
HacLauchlas,  Henry,  Esq.,  F.Q.S.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Soeietj  of  Antiquarjea  of 

Newcanle-upon-Tpie,  71,  Clapbam  Road,  S.W. 
Hariette,  M. ,  Curo. 

Maury,  H.,  Member  of  the  Inititiita  of  France,  Paris. 
Mignet,  M.  Francois  Augusto  Alexia,  Hun,  F.S.A.,  Paris. 
Uommsen,  Dr.  Tbeodor,  Hon.  F.8.A., Royal  Academy,  Berlin. 
MoDlaroU,  H  Signor,  Borne. 

MuUooly,  Very  Rbt.,  O.  P.,  Prior  of  San  Clamente,  Rome. 
Petrie,  Qaorge,  Esq.,  Kirkwall,  Orkney. 
Phillips,  Professor,  F.ILS,  Oxford. 
Reerus,  Rev.  W.,  D.D.,  Librarian,  Armagh. 

Sacken,  Baron  Edouard  Yon,  Hon.  P.3.  A.,  K.  E.  Huieam,  Vienna. 
St  Uilaire,  H  ,  Paris. 

Saulcy,  M.  Felicien  de,  Hod.  F.3.A.,  Senateor,  Memhre  de  I'lnititut,  Paris. 
BohlieDUQD,  Dr.  Henry,  Hun.  F.3.A. 
Schliemann,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Charles  Roach,  Esq..  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 

Newcaatls-upoD-T* ne,  and  of  Scotland,  Franoe,  Spain,  Normandy,  Ac,  Temple 

Place,  Strood, 
Bommerard,  U.  E.  du,  CoDsarTateur-Adnuniatrateur  du  Uusfie  de  I'HAtel  de  Clnn*. 

Xc.,  Paris. 
Soramanho,  Senhor,  Auguatu,  Hon.  F3.A.,  Aoademia  daa  Scienaias,  LiabOD. 
Squier,  E.  O.,  Esq.,  Hon.  F.3.A.,  New  York,  U.S. 
Stuart,  John,  £».,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Edinburgli. 
Tieaenhauaen,  vC.  W.,  Secretaire  de  la  Commission  Imp^riale  ArchMo^que,   St. 

Petersburg. 
Tjskiewici,  The  Count  CoDstantine,  Member  of  the  Archaeological  Soeiet;  of  Wilua, 
Lohoituk,  n""~  "' — "" 


I'Abbt,  Tomuay. 
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Wftddin^^toD.  W.  H^  Esq.,  Member  ot  tbe  Iiutitut«  of  Fruro*,  Ptria. 
Witti),  The  Bamo  Juleu  de,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  Hsmbre  de  I'lnititut,  Puia. 
Worsau,  Profdsor  J.  J.  .A.,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  Dinotor  of  tha  Uiueum  of  Nortiiem 

Antiquities,  Copeabngen. 

SubtcriptioDS  to  tiie  iDBtituta  (due  ■naually,  in  edvuic^  on  Janauy  Ist)  are 
pajalile  to  the  Bookeni  of  the  Societ;.  Meesra.  Codtts  nod  Co.,  SS.  Strand,  or  bj 
paetK)fflee  order  on  the  Charing  Orim  Off£t,  addreased  to  A.  Haiishorne,  Eaq,,  Secre- 
lory.  le.  New  Burlingtoi]  Street,  W. 

Member*  [not  in  antar  ofthar  mbMcriplwna'i  are  entitled  to  recoire  the  QdaRTRBLT 
JoDRHALS,  delivered  gratuitoual/.  In  order  to  obviate  diaappoiotmeDt  b;  non-delirer; 
of  tJie  AncHAOLOOiOAL  JoUBHiL,  Members  are  requeated  to  remit  their  Subecription^ 
and  to  Bend  information  aa  to  any  change  in  their  addreaaea,  or  aoy  inaccurac;  which 
na;  have  occurred  in  tha  foregoing  liat. 

Any  Member  wiebiDg  to  witidraw  muat  lipiify  hia  intention  in  vriling  previoualy 
to  January  1  of  the  ensuing  year,  otherwise  he  will  be  oon«idered  l<>ble  to  pay  hia 
Snbacription  for  that  year.  After  being  two  yeara  in  arrear,  notioe  being  given,  hii 
name  will  be  removed  from  tbe  liat  of  Members. 

All  persona  deairoua  of  beooming  Membeia  of  the  Itiatjtute,  and  of  ree«ving  the 
Publioatiooa  of.  tha  Sooiety.  are  reqneated  to  commiinicate  with  tbe  Secretary.  It  ia 
nquired  that  each  Candidate  shall  be  proposed  by  a  Member  of  the  Counml,  or  by  two 
Members  of  the  Inetitate. 

"  Aaeoolated  Members"  are  also  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  Bub- 
scribing  Membara— eicept  that  of  receiving  tha  Journal  gratuilooaly — on  payment  of 
Ualf-a-Oiiine*  annually.  Applioation  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  for  maoner  of 
election. 


IS,  New  BuBunOTOS  8 
OCTOBBB,  1S7T. 


END  OP   VOL    XXXllI. 
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